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PROBLEMS 
In preparing for your first term you 


find several perplexing problems which. 


you must solve. These are: 


1.. Uniformity. Nearly every school 
has a prescribed course of study which 
is uniform throughout the city, county 
or state, as the case may be, and you 
must keep the classes in your school up 
to the required grade. Unless you have 
had the advantage of normal training 
you may at first find this somewhat diff- 
cult. 


2. Relief. You naturally look for 
assistance in the solution of this and 
other problems. The manual containing 
the course of study should give such di- 
rections as will materially aid you in 
planning the work. If, however, you 


- feel in doubt, you should, before begin- 


ning school, consult your superintendent. 
He will give you valuable suggestions 
and point the way out of whatever diff- 
culties may beset you. 


3. Interest. How are you to inter- 
est your pupils in their work so as to 
keep them contented, happy and enthusi- 
astic? Upon the right solution of this 
problem, to a very large degree, depends 
your success or failure. The-pupils who 
are interested are always constant in 
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their attendance and enthusiastic in their 
work. In a school where interest pre- 
vails, the troublesome questions of dis- 
cipline, tardiness and absence seldom, if 
ever, arise. 

4. Reputation. From the moment 
you enter the schoolroom as a teacher 
your reputation is at stake. The reports 
that the pupils take home at the end of 
the first day will exert a strong influ- 
ence towards fixing your standing in the 
community. You will be rated as “all 
right,” “no good” or “doubtful.” It 1s 
needless to say which report you wish 
to merit. 

5. Position. If you are an ambitious 
teacher you will regard your first school 
as a stepping stone to a better position 
and a higher salary. If you succeed 
from the outset these are open to you 
as a natural consequence. In prepar- 
ing for your work, then, study carefully 
the suggestions and directions on the 
following pages. 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE AND GROUNDS 


Inspection. You should become ac- 
quainted with conditions with which you 
have to reckon before beginning school. 
If possible, visit your schoolroom several 
days before the opening of school. This 
gives you opportunity to see that every- 
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thing is in order and that the room is 
clean. 

If you are to teach in a graded school, 
your preliminary duties will be confined 
to seeing that crayon, erasers and such 
other material as you wish to use are in 
readiness. If you are to teach in a 
rural school your inspection should ex- 
tend to the schoolhouse, outbuildings 
and grounds. 


School Officials. In case the school- 
house needs cleaning or any repairs are 
necessary, call upon the school officials 
and request them to have these things 
done. If possible, secure from these 
officials some knowledge of the school 
and the community. If your predecessor 
has left a record of the work done under 
her administration, secure it and use it 
in planning a temporary program. 

You may not get all you want. In 
case you do not, accept gratefully the 
favors granted and do the best you can 
under the circumstances. Success will 
soon secure further favors. 

Always remember that the school offi- 
cials represent the district in all purely 
local matters, and that they should al- 
ways be treated with the courtesy and 
respect due their office. 


INITIAL STEPS 


Previous Preparation. Before enter- 
ing upon the work of the first day of 
school, you should have, as far as pos- 
sible, the work for the day planned. 
From the course of study and record of 
work done the preceding term, you 
should determine upon the lessons to 
be assigned each class. 

Select an opening song that all are 
familiar with. 

Think out carefully what you are go- 
ing to say to the pupils when you call 
the school to order. 

Determine the order upon which you 
will proceed in the preliminary organiza- 
tion of the school. 


Preliminary Organization. The first 
few minutes after you have called the 
school to order are all important. You 


will find the following suggestions help- 
ful in enabling you to use them to the 
best advantage. 

1. Be early. If you teach in a rural 
school, you should be at the schoolhouse 
before the pupils. This will enable you 
to greet them as they arrive, and take 
the first step towards becoming ac- 
quainted. 

2. Be prompt. Call the school to or- 
der exactly on time. 

3. Proceed at once with the plan you 
have outlined for the day. 

4. Make the opening exercises brief 
and pointed. | 

5. Following the opening exercises, 
assign lessons to all classes except the 
primary. This you can look after a 
little later. | 

6. As soon as lessons have been as- 
signed and all are at work, distribute to 
all the pupils who can write, slips of 
paper upon which the names and ages 
of the pupils are to be written. If you 
collect these yourself, you will the more 
readily associate the name with the 
pupil. 

7. Follow as a preliminary program 
that used the preceding term. 

8. Proceed in an orderly, dignified 
but pleasing manner from one duty to 
another, avoiding any appearance of 
haste, but without hesitation. 

9. From the beginning, show yourself 
mistress of the situation and you will 
at once win the confidence and respect 
of your pupils. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


Program. As soon as you become 
acquainted with your school a perma- — 
nent program should be arranged. ‘This 
program should provide for the work 
of the entire school for each period in 
the day. This means that the study 
periods of the pupils should be regu- 
lated as well as their recitations. Other- 
Wise, many pupils will be prone to spend 
more time than is necessary on subjects 
in which they are interested, to the 
neglect of those which are equally im- 
portant. 
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When the program is completed, a 
neatly written copy should be posted in 
the schoolroom, where it will be easily 
accessible to all. It should then be 
scrupulously followed. 


Seating. At first it is wise to allow 
the pupils to retain the seats they oc- 
cupy on the first day, with the provision 
that you reserve the right to make any 
changes you think best, later on. In the 
permanent seating of the school, you 
should be guided by the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. Adaptation of the seat to the pupil. 
The seat should fit the pupil and be of 
such height that his feet rest naturally 
on the floor; otherwise he will be un- 
comfortable, and is liable to be perma- 
nently injured. 

2. Convenience for recitation. If the 
schoolroom is provided with recitation 
seats, this may not be necessary, but if 
pupils recite from their seats, it is nec- 
essary that those in the same class oc- 
cupy the same section of the room. 

3. Defective Pupils. Pupils whose 
sight or hearing are defective should 
be favored by being placed as near the 
blackboard and the teacher as practi- 
cable. 


Rules and Regulations. A few sim- 
ple regulations for the orderly running 
of the school are necessary. These 
should pertain to calling and dismissing 
school, calling and dismissing classes, 
leaving the room and the use of refer- 
ence books or other material. 

Regulations of this sort should be as 
few and as simple as possible, and 
should be operated by a code of sig- 
nals, so that the school will not be dis- 
turbed by calling and dismissing classes 
or by the wants of individual pupils. 

A simple system of signals, which 
should be agreed upon by teacher and 
pupils, will save time and confusion. 
The following system has proved suc- 
cessful: - 

1. For calling classes. The teacher 
stands in front of the seats in which 
‘ the class is seated. When- she brings 
her pencil to a yertical position the 
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pupils rise and stand by their seats. At 
the return of the pencil to a horizontal 
position they march in regular order 
to the recitation seats. The same sig- 
nals are used for dismissing the class. 

2. Hand signals. An open _ hand 
raised with the palm outward indicates 
that the pupil wants assistance; raised 
with only the index finger open, it is a 
request to leave the room; with two 
fingers open, it is a request to com- 
municate with another pupil. 

The signals. can be answered by a 
nod or shake of the head, and none but 
the pupil concerned and the teacher need 
know anything about them. 

Privileges of the room, such as use 
of reference books and library and other 
like matters, should be regulated as con- 
ditions may indicate. The greatest free- 
dom consistent with the best work of 
the school should be allowed; but the 
teacher must watch to see that no one 
abuses the privileges granted. 


DISCIPLINE 


Importance. Good order is essential 
to the success of both teacher and pupils, 
and the maintenance of order is often a 
source of anxiety to an inexperienced 
teacher. In a well-regulated school the 
question of discipline will seldom if ever 
arise, and from the beginning the teacher 
should find means for preventing disor- 
der, instead of devising punishments for 
various offenses. The late Dr. Emerson 
E. White in his School Management 
states the great ends of school govern- 
ment to be as follows: 

1. To train pupils in self-control and 
self-direction—self-conduct. 

2. To train the will to act habitually 
from right motives. Among the great 
occasions for will training are the de- 
velopment of the school virtues—punc- 
tuality, regularity, neatness, accuracy, 
silence, industry and obedience; also the 
strengthening of the general virtues— 
truthfulness, good will, kindness, cour- 
tesy, generosity, cheerfulness, unselfish- 
ness, honesty, justice, consideration for 
others and the like. 
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In order that these ends may be 
reached, the following irregularities 
should be prevented: 


Absence and Tardiness. Irregular 
attendance is demoralizing to the school 
as a whole, as well as to the pupils 
directly affected. Occasional cases of 
absence and tardiness are unavoidable 
and are not included in this discussion. 
Chronic cases, however, demand prompt 
and careful attention. The teacher’s 
efforts should be along two lines: First, 
she should make her opening exercises 


so interesting that every pupib will have. 


a strong desire to be present; in fact, 
will feel that if he is absent the first 
ten minutes he has lost something out 
of the day. This will help habitually 
tardy pupils to overcome their tendency 
to loiter on the way to school. 

Second. The parents of pupils fre- 
quently tardy or absent should be seen. 
They may not know that their children 
are tardy or absent. Again, they may 
not realize the value to the children of 
time spent in school, and require too 
much work from them to enable them 
to get to school on time. 

Conditions of this sort must be han- 
dled tactfully. But by showing her in- 
terest in the father and mother as well 
as the children, the teacher will, by 
kindly persistence, in time win the par- 
ents to her view. 


Whispering. Children do not real- 
ize the value of time, neither do they 
have any strong realization of. self- 
restraint for the sake of others. They 
like to talk with each other; hence they 
are prone to whisper. Whispering, how- 
ever, is one of the most prolific sources 
of disorder and so far as possible should 
be prevented. How can this be done? 

1. By conference with the pupils, lead 
them to see that whispering causes loss 
of time, disturbs others and has an in- 
jurious effect upon the school. To these 
propositions they will readily agree. 
When this agreement is reached, secure 
a vote on the proposition that each will 
not whisper for a week. The plan will 


be found to work so well that at the 
end of the week a vote to continue it 
for another week can be readily secured, 
and soon the regulation voted by the 
pupils will become permanent. — 

2. Do not make any hard and fast 
rule against whispering. It leads to dis- 
satisfaction and deception on the part ot 
the pupils. 

3. See that your program for study is | 
faithfully followed. Idle pupils are the 
most persistent whisperers. Those in- 
terested in their studies seldom think of 
communicating with their neighbors. 

4. Now and then, between recitations, 
take two or three minutes for the pupils 
to get books and ask questions of others. 
This will do away with most of the 
causes for communication at other 
times, and afford a brief rest. 


Disorder. Disorder is misplaced 
activity, and it ceases when the causes 
for it are removed. A school is orderly 
when each pupil does his work in a 
quiet, systematic manner, and without 
interfering with others, and general dis- 
order indicates wrong conditions. Among 
the chief sources of disorder, besides 
tardiness and whispering, are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Foul air. This is one of the most 
prolific sources of restlessness, and the 
ventilation of the room should be care- 
fully watched. If the school becomes 
restless, stsspend work, open the win- 
dows and let the pupils march two or 
three times around the room. This will 
fill the room with fresh air and work 
off surplus energy. 

2. Irregularity” on, the ,parewon te 
teacher. Unless classes are called and 
dismissed promptly according to the pro- 
gram, the pupils soon fall into irregular 
habits of- study and waste much time. 
Unless the teacher is orderly she cannot 
expect the pupils to be so. 

3. Scolding and nagging. Children ~~ 
are remarkably sensitive to tempera- 
ment, and nothing irritates them more 
than constant fretting on the part of the 
teacher. Keep sweet; be firm; but al- 
ways be pleasant. 
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Punishments. Rules necessarily im- 
ply penalties for their violation, but these 
penalties should be natural consequences 
of the violation of the rule, instead of 
some artificial punishment. To illustrate: 
If John is a quarrelsome boy and always 
causing trouble on the playground, he 
should take his recesses by himself until 
such time as he can play peacefully with 
the others. If any pupil abuses a privi- 


lege, deprive him of that privilege until 


he is willing to conform to the regulation 
which is necessary to the good of all. 
Punishments of this sort are fair and 
reasonable, and so impress the pupils. In 
a well-regulated school there is seldom 
any cause for punishment. 


THE SCHOOL ATMOSPHERE’ 


Relative Importance. The most im- 
portant factor in securing and maintain- 
ing good order is the general school spirit, 
or what is often termed the school at- 


_ mosphere. 


It consists of a combination of rela- 
tions hard to define but which may be ex- 
pressed in the term loyalty—loyalty of 
the teacher to the pupils; loyalty of the 
pupils to the teacher; and loyalty of the 
pupils to each other and to the school as 
a whole. 

Let us look at some of the conditions 
essential to securing a right school at- 
mosphere. 


The Schoolroom. The church which 
does not strengthen the feeling of rever- 
ence in those who enter is architecturally 
a failure, in this particular respect. Like- 
wise the schoolroom which does not im- 
press the pupils with a feeling of respect 
for the room and what it contains falls 
far short of its purpose. 

Children have little respect for a dirty 
room, defaced or even bare walls, and 
battered funiture, and any schoolroom 
possessing one or more of these charac- 
teristics exerts an influence against the 
right school spirit. 

The schooiroom should be: 

Clean 
Attractive 
Orderly 


Concerning a clean room, there should 
be no occasion for emphasis, but, unfor- 
tunately, many schoolrooms are sadly 
neglected. Janitor work is poorly done, 
and each morning pupils find their desks 
and other furniture covered with dust. 
The floor is seldom scrubbed, and this 
begets carelessness about muddy boots, 
especially in the country. The room 
should be cleaned daily with as much 
care as any room in the home. 

The walls, ceilings and windows should 
be attractive. Kalsomine is inexpensive, 
and coloring the walls with a soft tint 
adds much to the appearance of the room 
and also protects the eyes of the pupils. 
A few choice pictures hung on the walls 
always exert a softening influence. The 
windows should have shades to regulate 
the light. If curtains made of some at- 
tractive material can be added they make 
the room more homelike. 


The arrangement of furniture and ap- 
paratus should be orderly. Everything 
should have a place, and when not in use 
it should be in its place. A disorderly 
room contributes to disorder in the 
school. Both teacher and pupils should 
take pride in keeping the rdom in good 
order. 


Apparatus. Every school should be 
provided with suitable tools for its work. 
These consist of blackboard, crayon and 
erasers. Maps and a chart for the pri- 
mary reading class and sets of common 
weights and measures are also essential. 
A globe is also a good investment, and 
teacher and pupils will think of other 
articles that they can add from time to 
time. 


School Library. Every school should 
have a library of carefully selected books. 
Whatever other books the library may 
contain, for pupils above the third grade 
it should have a good dictionary, and a 
set of reference works, so arranged and 
written that the pupils can-readily find 
the subject they want, and easily under- 
stand what they read. THE HOME AND 
ScHOOL REFERENCE WoRK is a good ex 
ample of such a set of books. 
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Books on history, geography, literature 
and works of fiction should also be found 
on the shelves. If a few books are added 
each year, it keeps the interest in the li- 
brary fresh and active. 

In making the selection see that there 
are some books suited to each grade in 
the schocl. A few children’s periodicals 
are always helpful. 


The Program. We have already re- 
ferred to the daily program, but we wish 
to speak of it here more in detail. 

Inexperienced teachers seldom realize 
the value of a good program. It is the 
regulator which keeps the school machin- 
ery in steady motion. 

The program should: 

1. Provide work for each pupil every 
hour in the day. 

2. So arrange the work as to give va- 
riety in study and recitation. That is, 
difficult subjects should alternate with 
those that are comparatively easy. 

3. If the school is ungraded, provide 
study and recitation periods of different 
lengths for different grades, giving the 
primary the shortest periods, and the 
most advanced grades the longest. 

4. Make provision for opening and 
other general exercises, and for recitation 
periods. When the program is adopted 
it should be religiously followed. If the 
teacher does not conform to her own 
time table she cannot expect the pupils to 
do so. 

Moreover, a program which prescribes 
study periods is one of the greatest in- 
centives to good work. Many pupils are 
inclined to waste time in study; that is, 
they take longer than is necessary to ac- 
complish their task. If a lesson can be 
learned in 15 minutes it is injurious to 
the pupil, mentally, to allow him to spend 
20 minutes on it. Dawdling leads to men- 
tal laziness. Lazy pupils become dissatis- 
fied and may become disorderly. Chil- 
dren who are busy at tasks they enjoy 
are invariably happy. 

The Pupils. A school may be lik- 
ened to a little democracy over which 
the teacher presides and in which the pu- 
pils are citizens. If these citizens agree 


upon most matters harmony prevails; 
persistent disagreement causes discord. 


In some schools several nationalities 
are represented among the pupils. If the 
parents have become Americanized the 
pupils usually hold the same ideals of» 
government and society. But if the par- 
ents of some have recently come from 
another country, to these children the 
school is a new world, and the teacher 
should see that they are made to feel at 
home by committing them to the thought- 
ful attention of some of the older pupils. 
This will confer upon these pupils a 
sense of responsibility that will give 
them increased interest in the school. 

Again, certain pupils should have spe- 
cific duties to perform in relation to the 
school as a whole. Most of these duties 
pertain to general housekeeping, such as 
care of blackboards and erasers and the 
apparatus, care of the library, care of 
the school grounds, etc. 

These duties should be passed around, ° 
so that during the term all pupils old 
enough to assume the _ responsibility 
should have opportunity to do so. Such 
a plan makes the pupils feel that the 
school is theirs, and they take pride in 
keeping it up to a high standard. A spirit 
of social equality and comaraderie should 
be fostered among the pupils at all times, 
and the teacher can exert a strong influ- 
ence towards securing this much-desired 
condition. 


The Teacher. More important than 
all the foregoing factors is the teacher, 
because she should be able to overcome 
all adverse conditions and convert them 
into powerful instruments for the mak-. 
ing of a successful school. 

Good Teaching. The first essential to 
a successful school is good teaching— 
teaching that sets the pupils on fire with 
enthusiasm because they become inter- 
ested in every subject. Such teachng 


“throws the burden of the work on the 


pupil, but so directs his efforts that he 
is constantly making new discoveries. 
When pupils are engaged in the quest for 
knowledge they work in harmony with 
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each other, and find little or no time for 
disturbing influences. 

Good Management. The successful 
teacher is a good general. She plans her 
campaign at the beginning of the term, 
and then proceeds systematically to carry 
it out. Each day’s work is planned in 
advance, so that there is no hesitation in 
following the program. Recitations are 
also carefully planned. The points to be 
emphasized and the necessary instruc- 
tion are held clearly in mind so that no 
time is lost. 


Moreover, the teacher who is a good 
manager is ever on the alert to detect 
signs of unrest among the pupils, or mur- 
murings of dissatisfaction among the pa- 
~trons of the school. Such a teacher will 
know when to heed such murmurings 
and when to ignore them. 

If they are caused by some innovation, 
as they are most likely to be, success of 
the new venture will soon turn criticism 
to praise. 

If dissatisfaction arises from some 
feature of the work or management in 
the school, it is well to remove the cause 
whenever this-can be done, consistently 
with the best good of the school. “An 
ounce of prevention is. better than a 
pound of cure.” 

Personality. The teacher should be 
dignified, courteous, pleasant and always 
herself. She should mingle freely with 
pupils and patrons, always be kind and 
sympathetic. She should at all times 
‘lead both:pupils and parents to feel that 
she is their sincere friend. She should 
at the same time be positive in her direc- 
tions and firm in carrying them out. 

Her dress should be neat, becoming 
and suited to the occasion. Under all cir- 
cumstances she should be a living exam- 
ple of what is pure, good and noble. 


Labe RECITATION 


Purpose. The recitation is the point 
about which all the other activities of the 
school center. Someone has well said 
that it is a battle lost or won. The pur- 
poses of the recitation are: 


1. To test the pupils. 
2. To impart instruction. 
3. To assign the lesson. 


Testing Pupils. Each pupil should 
come to the recitation feeling that he is 
responsible for the entire lesson, and 
the recitation should be so conducted that 
he will not be able to shirk this responsi- 
bility. A few pointed questions follow- 
ing each other in rapid succession, and 
which every pupil in the class is ex- 
pected to be in readiness to answer, will 
soon develop this feeling of responsbility. 


The pupil should be given an opportu- 
nity to tell what he knows about the les- 
son, and the relation of teacher and pupil 
should be such that the most timid pupil 
will do this without any feeling of re- 
straint or embarrassment. Occasionally a 
timid pupil may need a question or a hint 
to help him along, but in general the pu- 
pil should recite at first without interrup- 
tion. 


Imparting Instruction. After the pu- 
pils have been tested, the teacher knows 
where they need assistance. She should 
then. proceed to give such explanations 
as may be necessary. If additional infor- 
mation, which the pupils cannot obtain 
for themselves, is needed, the teacher 
should give it. 


Assignment of Lesson. Sometime dur- 
ing the recitation period the next lesson 
should be assigned. Whether this is done 
at the beginning or the close of the period 
is not so important as that the assign- 
ment be definite. Such assignments as 
“Take the next five pages,” or “Solve the 
next ten problems,” show little thought 
and decided lack of preparation on the 
part of the teacher, and are among the 
chief causes of poorly prepared lessons. 

Proper assignment of the lesson re- 
quires on the part of the teacher :— 

1. Thorough knowledge of the lesson 
to be assigned. 

2. Ponting out the difficult passages 
or problems. 

3. Directions for obtaining additional 
information when it is needed. 
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4. Calling attention to words whose 
meaning may be obscure. 

Such an assignment shows the pupils 
definitely the work required, directs their 
efforts and prevents loss of time. 


Methods. Three methods of conduct- 
ing the recitation are generally recog- 
nized by authorities on school manage- 
ment. They are the question and the an- 
swer method, the topical method and the 
concert method. Each deserves a word 
of explanation. 

Question and Answer Method. By this 
method the pupil recites by answering 
the questions put to him by the teacher. 
This method enables the teacher to make 
a thorough test of the pupil’s knowledge, 
and to place the necessary emphasis on 
the important points in the lesson. 

These advantages are clearly seen, pro- 
vided the teacher is a good questioner. 
The questions should be: 


Clear 

Concise 

To the point 

Couched in simple language 


Each pupil should be held in readi- 
ness to answer every question. This in- 
sures close attention to the work in hand. 

The disadvantages of the question and 
answer method are that it leads the pupil 
to depend upon the teacher for a guide 
and hinders him in gaining confidence in 
himself; it is also a barrier to continu- 
ous, connected discourse. 


Topical Method. In the topical method 
the pupil is given a topic upon which he 
writes without interruption. In the his- 
tory class he may be assigned, for in- 
stance, the Battle of Gettysburg. He 
would be expected to give an account of 
the battle, making his account as com- 
plete as could be reasonably required 
from the lesson previously assigned. 

The advantages of this method are: 

It leads the pupil to’ study logically 
and to think consecutively. 

It is a strong incentive to good oral ex- 
pression, and is therefore a valuable 
means of language training. 

Its disadvantages are: 


The pupil is liable to place undue em- 
phasis on the less important points in the 
lesson. 


If the class is large only a part of the 
pupils may have an opportunity to recite 
during the period. | | 

Pupils not reciting may become inat- 
tentive. 

Concert Method. The concert method 
may occasionally be used with profit for 
drill purposes and for waking up a class, 
but you should not rely upon it for regu- 
lar work. It strengthens the strong at the 
expense of the weak, and causes slow 
and timid pupils to shirk. : 

The Methods Compared. It will be 
readily seen from the foregoing discus- 
sion that each method has its points of 
advantage and disadvantage. No one 
should be followed to the exclusion of 
the others. 


With classes in the first three grades 
the question and answer method must be 
given precedence. In the third grade, 
however, pupils should begin to recite by 
topic. Of course the discussion in this 
and the fourth grade will be very brief, 
but as the pupils advance the questions 
should gradually yield to the topic, until 
in the grammar grades the topical method 
should prevail. 

At no time, however, should the value 
of the question method be overlooked. 
The most successful teacher combines all 
methods as the occasion requires. In 
most cases the topical recitation should 
be followed by questions to bring out 
points that the pupil overlooked, or to 
lead to clearer statements than were 
given. 

Whatever the method employed, never 
lose sight of the fact that the recitation 
is a failure unless the entire class is in- 
terested from beginnig to énd. 

The teacher must be: 


Animated 
Enthusiastic 
Interesting 


She must also hold to the subject, and 
not be led to discuss irrelevant topics. 
Stick to the text. 
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Importance. 
lowing we have emphasized the value of 
knowing how to study. Here we wish to 
impress upon the teacher the vital impor- 
tance of assisting the pupils under her 
charge to learn how to study. From an 
_ intellectual viewpoint she can render no 
greater service than this, for in so doing 
she will place in their hands the power 
to solve life’s problems. 

Many young people fail in the business 
world because when in school they never 
learned how to study. 


The Daily Lesson. Whenever a text- 
book is given the pupil should be taught 
how to use it. In the primary grades the 
lessons are short and the pupils should 
have their atttention called especially to 
what the teacher wants them to study. 
She should also show them how to study 
it. In a spelling lesson of eight words 
four may be easy. Unless directed the 
pupils will spend as much time on one 
word as another. 

Pupils of the intermediate grades 
should be taught how to use the textbook 
as a whole so as to avail themselves of 
all the help it affords, such as the use of 
keys to pronunciation, cross references, 
charts and pictures. They should begin 
their study by reading the lesson through. 
This will give them an idea of the lesson 
as a whole, and at the same time show 

them the difficulties to be overcome. 
It is upon these difficult points that the 
greater portion of the study period must 
be spent. 

The pupils should look up the meaning 
of every word they do not understand. 

Strive to construct original illustra- 
tions of all principles and rules in the 
lesson. 

Make such diagrams or other drawings 
and outlines as will help to clarify their 
thought. 

Look up all outside information neces- 
- sary to an understanding of the text. 

Bring to bear upon the lesson every 
sense and power that can possibly assist 
them in getting a complete understanding 
of the subject in hand. 


On page 3665 and fol-. 


Use of Reference Works. The dic- 
tionary is the first reference book to 
which the pupils are introduced. How 
many teachers place this book in the 
hands of third- or fourth-grade children 
without a word of explanation! To these 
children the dictionary is a vast collec- 
tion of words without arrangement or 
meaning. Many of them may not know 
the diacritical marks. More do not un- 
derstand that when more than one defi- 
nition is given that whose meaning is 
most closely related to the subject in 
hand should be used. 

Unless the use of the words at the top 
of the page is explained, pupils will 
spend much valuable time looking for 
words which they should find at a glance. 
~ When the dictionary is introduced it is 
time well spent to devote an occasional 
recitation period to explaining how to 
use it. Take up one feature at a time. 
When the pupils have mastered that, pro- 
ceed to another, and continue the lessons 
until a reasonable facility in using the 
book has been acquired. | 

A similar course should be pursued 
with other reference works. School di- 
rectors often complain (and not without 
cause) that the pupils do not use the 
books which they have placed in the 
school. They do not use them because 
they do not know how to use them, and 
for this lack of knowledge the teacher is 
largely at fault. 

The following directions, applying es- 
pecially to the use of THe Home AND 
SCHOOL REFERENCE Work, will be of as- 
sistance to the teacher as well as the 
pupils: 

1. Become familiar ait, the plan of 
the work. You can do this by reading 
the Publisher’s Foreword, the Preface 
and the Scheme of Pronunciation in the 
first part of Volume 'I. A glance at the 
page containing the departments will also 
be helpful. 

2. Study the Topical Index in the last 
volume of the set. This will show you 
how you can systematically take up the 
study of any department, such as Phys- 
ics, Botany or Literature. 
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3. Look for the topic you wish to 
find, in its alphabetical order. The key 
on the back of the volumes shows you 
the volume to use. é 

4. In turning the pages watch the run- 
ning heads. The title over the first col- 
umn is that of the first article beginning 
on that page, and the title over the last 
column is the title of the last article on 
that page. To illustrate: The running 
heads on page 95 are Anacreon and 
Anatomy. If in search of the article An- 
archism you know that it will be found 
between Anacreon and Anatomy. There- 
fore when this page is reached you stop 
turning the leaves and locate the article. 
Perhaps failure to make use of running 
heads is more general than any other 
oversight in the use of reference works, 
and no other device is more valuable than 
this for saving the reader’s time. 

5. Read carefully; do not attempt to 
memorize the words of the article, but 
assimilate the facts and make them your 
own. 


Home Study. Less than one-half of 
the pupils who enter the primary grade 
complete the course of study prescribed 
for the common schools. The time spent 
in school is of the greatest value to the 
child, and he should use it to the best 
advantage. 

To the pupils of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades who have learned how to 
study, an hour’s study at home each day 
is not injurious. On the other hand, it is 
time well spent, and in case the home is 
supplied with suitable reference works 
the pupil during this hour gains informa- 
tion he cannot obtain at school. 


TEN CAUSES OF FAILURE 

Dear Teacher, are you failing in your 
work? If so, you can probably trace 
your failure to one or more of the fol- 
lowing causes. Check yourself up by 
them and see where you stand: 
Deficient in scholarship. 
Weak in discipline. 
Poor methods. 
Daily preparation insufficient. 
Lack of industry. 
Lack of sympathy. 


SS Pe 


8. Lack of enthusiasm. 
9. Unable to control temper. 
10. Untidy in dress. 


CONCLUSION 

Interest the Key to Success. Finally 
within yourself, my dear teacher, are the 
elements of success or failure. The key 
to success is interest. Unless you can 
interest your pupils in their studies, all 
your efforts will be in vain. But when in- | 
terest is secured, all difficulties are easily 
surmounted. In the foregoing pages we 
have given a few practical suggestions 
designed to assist you in planning and 
organizing your school; your ability to 
teach, however, wields a far greater in- 
fluence than following these suggestions 
can give you, because upon your teaching 
power depends your ability to keep your 
pupils interested in their work. This 
power depends upon two things—knowl- 
edge and skill. 


Knowledge. Your knowledge of the 
subjects you are required to teach should 
far exceed that found in the textbook. 
From this fund of information you 
should add many items of interest to the 
facts found in the textbook. You should 
also be able to direct your pupils to works - 
of reference and other books where they 
can look up information for themselves. 
By these means, subjects before consid- 
ered dry become intensely interesting. In 
THE HoME anp ScHooL REFERENCE 
Work you have at your command the 
means which will enable you to do all 
this and more. 


Skill. The teacher who can tell a 
story well is always sure of the atten- 
tion and interest of her pupils. The ar- 
ticles in THE HOME AND SCHOOL REF- 
ERENCE Work are so carefully written 
and so logically arranged that from their 
study any teacher can acquire skill in 
imparting information. We wish to em- 
phasize this point in connection with 
opening exercises. If these exercises are 
made especially attractive, with good mu- 
sic and a pointed story about some sub- 
ject which appeals to the pupils, there ~ 
will be but few cases of tardiness and 
absence. 
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HE men and women upon the farms stand for 


what is fundamentally best and most needed in 


our American life. Upon the development of 


ey 


country life rests ultimately our ability, by methods 
of farming requiring the highest intelligence, to feed 
and clothe the hungry nations; to supply the city with 
fresh blood, clean bodies and clear brains that can 
endure the terrific strain of modern life. We need 
the development of men in the opcn country who 
will be in the future as in the past the stay and strength 
of the nation in time of war and its guiding and con- 
trolling spirit in time of peace. 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Early History. The story of agri- 
culture is the story of civilization in 
every land and in every clime. The 
student who has confined his study of 
history to following the course of em- 
pire, of battle and of conquest and the 
rise and fall of kings, has missed the 
greatest lesson which history has to 
teach. Carlyle says: ‘Happy that peo- 
ple whose annals are vacant.” But when 
the student has gone beneath the tumult 
and the shouting of the conquering le- 
gions to listen to the rustle of the wav- 
ing grain and to the sound of the grind- 
ers, when he has followed the story of 
man through the centuries, and has real- 
ized that back of every conquering army, 
back of every mighty empire must stand 
the tiller of the soil, and that as these 
have prospered or been crushed the na- 
tion has stood or fallen, he has his hand 
at last upon the great heart of the 
problem. 

The great empires of the world grew 
up in the fertile valleys of the Nile, the 
Yangste, the Ganges and the Euphrates. 
And though men gathered themselves 
into communities, and for mutual inter- 
est, protection and companionship built 
great cities, they yet realized that the 
greatest wealth was the land—for the 
land meant the things of life. 

We find that the first laws were land 
laws. When a new country was taken, 
the first consideration was the division 
of the land, and we might follow the 
story down through all of the centuries 

to our own time, when one of the great- 
est of our statesmen tells us: ‘The des- 
tiny of any people rests ultimately with 
the food supply. Agriculture is the fun- 
damental human question.” 


AN AGRICULTURAL RETROSPECT 


Introduction. The close of the Civil 
War marked the opening of the great 
Mississippi Valley. The soldiers who 
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were prepared to beat their swords into 
plowshares found that in the four years 
of their service the life of the home and 
community had readjusted itself to their . 
absence, and they turned their faces to- 
wards the west. St. Louis, the old 
French trading post, was a small city; 
Chicago, a good-sized town. In the first 
decade after the war both of them ad- 
vanced into real cities. 


But most of the people went into the 
country. The soil of Indiana and Illi- 
nois was rich beyond the greatest expec- 
tations. Kansas land was to be had for 
the taking, and in Missouri and Iowa 
soldiers’ grants were equivalent to the 
same thing. A tide of immigration from 
Germany, Ireland and Scandinavia also 
helped to open up the land, and Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin welcomed many Nor- 
wegians and Swedes. : 

The soils of New England and ‘the 
Atlantic States showed the results of 
the long drain with little replenishment, 
and the opening of the factories, the de- 
velopment of coal and oil fields, with 
the growth of the iron and steel indus- 
tries, changed the industries of the peo- 
ple in these states and made them de- 
pendent upon others for their food sup- 
ply. This fact was perhaps the greatest 
economic influence of the period. A 
market was opened for the products of 
the farm, a market sufficiently good to 
warrant the purchase of the necessities 
and to justify the discontinuance of their 
manufacture on the farm. The need of 
bringing this market to the doors of the 
farm developed the most wonderful sys- 
tem of transportation in the world, and 
the market knew no bounds. Never until 
the opening of the great prairies of 
America had the world had enough food 
and to spare. 

This rapidly growing market forced 
the increase in production, and out of 
this grew a wave of invention of farm 
machinery and labor-saving tools which 
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fairly swept the country and built up a 
new industry of itselfi—that of their 
manufacture. 

These same conditions pushed the 
wave of settlement and of industry west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains and bhe- 
yond. These are the conditions which 


have made the last 50 years the most 


remarkable in the world history of ag- 
riculture. 


Age of Waste. One of the early 
characteristics of this period was wanton 
extravagance. This was not in the man- 
ner of living but in the wasteful methods 
on the farm. The soil was rich. No 
attention was paid to its needs. It was 
easier to burn the straw and vegetable 
waste than it was to plow it under for 
fertilization, and a common sight along 
the Illinois, Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers as late as 1900 was the burning 
straw in the springtime, 

Corn was left standing in the fields 
and gathered when needed for food, or 
put into stacks to become a harborage 
and storehouse for gophers, rats and 
rabbits. Cattle were turned into fields 
and they trampled as much as they ate. 
Fruit lay on the ground and rotted after 
the farmer had stored sufficient for his 
own needs. 

The waste in animal life was as great 
as that of vegetable. Chickens roosted 
in the trees, stole their nests and brought 
off half broods. Turkeys roamed wild 
through the woods and were hardly 
thought of until Thanksgiving. The 
fowls were the “women’s jobs” and un- 
worthy of a man’s attention, and the 
women had about all they could manage 
without caring for poultry. 

Little attention was paid to breeding, 
and the live stock on the farm deterio- 
rated. The introduction of the Holstein, 
Jersey and Galloway cattle in 1880 
marked a change and-an awakening in 


this connection, but at first it touched 
only special stock. The idea that it was 


just as easy to have all of the stock on 
the farm good or that there was any- 


_ thing to be gained thereby did not de- 


velop for another decade, and has not 


yet reached as far as it should. .The loss 
each spring of young animals through 
exposure to cold rains or by injury from 
other animals was tremendous, but the 
farmer kept no books and made no bal- 
ances of profit and loss. Butchering was 
done on the farm, and spare ribs, hams 
and shoulders were stored in the smoke- 
house; lard and sausage were made by 
the women folk; and the rest was wasted 
or given to less fortunate neighbors. 


Inside the house the waste of food- 
stuffs was as great as outside. The 
farmer's wife cut a pumpkin, used what 
she wished and threw the rest away, for 
there were more in the cellar, and many 
had been left in the field and caught by 
the frost. Tables were loaded at every 
meal, and the farmer’s wife who did not 
serve three or four varieties of vege- 
tables and preserves lost in social pres- 
tige. It was said that the Chinese could 
have lived on what the Americans wasted 
during the two decades of the 80's ° 
and 90’s, 


Social Result of Waste. One result 
of this extravagance was the fostering in 
the country of a dependent class who 
were content to gather up the crumbs 
and lead a hand-to-mouth existence; 
who came to believe that the world owed 
them.a living and that it should be 
handed to them without effort. These 
people gradually became a distinct class 
and are still to be found in almost every 
country community, where they are as 
much a social problem as are the im- 
provident in cities. They play an impor- 
tant part in the political life of the com- 
munity and must be taken into account 
in any analysis of social and moral con- 
ditions. 


Cause of Waste. For this waste the 
farmers were not entirely responsible. 
Transportation was deficient; labor was 
scarce and inefficient. The drudgery of 
farm life, especially for the women folk, 
was fearful, and has become a proverb. 
These facts must be taken into account 


-in the consideration of the great exodus 


to the cities. 
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Invention of Machinery. The sec- 
ond characteristic of this period was one 
to which we have called attention—the 
invention of farm tools and machinery. 
The farmer who came into the West 
brought with him the tools of his profes- 
sion—the sickle, scythe, rake, plow, fork, 
harrow, hoe and the corn knife, with 
an old-fashioned grindstone to keep all 
of them in order. 

It has been said that if Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick, the Virginia farmer and black- 
smith, had invented a cotton picker in- 


stead of a reaper, and so enabled the: 


women of the South to keep the South- 
ern army in the field, the issue of the 
Civil War might have been changed. 
Following close upon the reaper came 
the binder, the disker, the many varieties 
of plows and the planter. All of these 
and as many more lessened the labor of 
the farm and increased-the rate of pro- 
duction. The high windmill in the barn 
lot took the place of the back-breaking 
pump or pulley well. 


Indoor Methods. But this introduc- 
tion of machinery touched only the out- 
door life of the farm. The women still 
stood over hot stoves and cooked, often 
two or three preparing meals for 20 
men, and these meals had to be most 
bountiful. They did the milking and 
strained the milk into pans to be 
skimmed the next morning and churned 
with a back-breaking dasher. Here was 
another fearful waste, but they supplied 
their household needs and all the butter 
that the grocer in the nearest small town 
could handle. The butter and egg money 
belonged to the women folk, and that 
was usually the extent of their financial 
interest on the farm, and hard indeed did 
they work for it. The woman was one 
of the necessities on the farm; in too 
many instances she was nothing more 
than that! 


Early Improvements. The inven- 
tion of the sewing machine marks the 
beginning of woman’s emancipation. But 
for a long time invention in her behalf 
stopped there. It was nearly 40 years 
after the invention of the reaper and the 


introduction of machinery on the farm 
before there was any perceptible differ- 
ence in the household labor. ‘The intro- 
duction of ingrain carpets, experiments 
in churns, washing machines and wring- 
ers in the last of the 80’s and of gaso- 
line stoves in the early 90’s made great 
difference in the labor. But the farmer 
was slow to adopt even then, and the. 
purchase of machinery to save woman’s 
work usually began only after every pos- 
sible outside tool had been purchased. 
In 1900 most of the farmhouses were 
20 years behind the barns. 


Recent Improvements. The last 
decade has seen a great change. Cement 
walks around the home prevent the 
tramping in of dirt. Cream separators 
and machine churns decrease the labor 
of handling milk, while in many locali- 
ties the creamery wagons call at the 
farmhouse and take all of the milk to 
the factories or to the milk stations for 
the city supply. This has become one of 
the problems of our modern civilization 
—the supplying of pure milk to the cities. 


Dairying a Separate Industry. Milk, 
butter and cheese are to be counted as 
among the necessities of life. Especially 
is this true of milk, for, as a result of 
the high nervous tension at which city 
women live, a large per cent of infants 
depend upon cow’s milk as their sole 
food. 


Poultry. Incubators and properly con- 
structed chicken houses, together with 
the demands from the city, have made 
poultry raising one of the most profitable 
of farm industries. Whole farms are 
given to it, and fabulous prices are paid 
for fancy stock. See the article Fowl, 
Domestic, THE HOME AND SCHOOL REF- 
ERENCE Work, page 1076. 


Power, Light and Heat. With the 
acquisition of more wealth the farmers 
have been able to build comfortable 
homes, and equip them with modern con- 
veniences. The windmill pump has been 
made to supply water for the house, as 
well as for the barns; running water and 
sewerage pipes are now common in 1mod- 
ern farmhouses, and many contain bath- 
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rooms. These homes are also supplied 
with labor-saving devices as important to 
the women of the household as are the 
farm machines to the farmer himself. 
Among these are the cream separator, 
the washing machine, gasoline stove and 
convenient modern cooking utensils, all 
designed to save labor, and to contrib- 
ute to the comfort of the home. 

Moreover, power for operating the 
churn and the laundry machinery is 
often supplied from the gasoline engine 
used by the farmer for grinding feed, 
pumping water and for other purposes, 
or, occasionally, where water power is 
convenient, an electric plant supplies 
power for these purposes, and also pro- 
vides light for the house and barns. 

In nearly all modern dwellings base- 
burners or furnaces have replaced the 
old-style heating stove, saving labor and 
adding to the comfort of the family. 


Farm Buildings. Within the memory 
of our own time the modern farm build- 
ings have grown up. The cabins belong 
_to our grandfathers, but-our fathers have 
seen a great change. Like the other im- 
provements, this change began out of 
doors. Expensive machinery must be 
housed, and sheds sprang up. Increased 
production required that larger store- 
houses must be built, and the blooded 
stock was found to thrive better when 
sheltered. Moreover, there was now 
time and money for substantial buildings, 
which the farmer realized would pay. 


Cement. The introduction of cement 
alone has revolutionized the farm; walks, 
runways, fences, and floors of cement 
have saved time and labor as well as 
money. Cement floors in barns have con- 
served the fertilizing products of the 
farm, and this alone paid for their con- 
struction. Properly constructed cellars, 
dairy and ice houses have replaced the 
old dugout and pit, and even the chick- 
ens have.shared in the advantage of this 
new invention. See the articles Cements 
and Concrete in THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
REFERENCE WORK, pages 533 and 676. 


Silos. The cheapness of cement con- 
struction has furthered the construction 


of silos, these being far more efficacious 
when air-tight, and this is only possible 
without prohibitive expense for the ordi- 
nary farmer except when built of ce- 
ment. See the article Ensilage in THE 
HoME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE WORK, 
page 962. 


Better Homes. Improvements with- 
out eventually demanded the erection of 
better homes, and, once turning to this 
question, the farmer did not leave it half 
done, nor allow his cousin in the city 
to excel him. From the Ohio River west 
to the coast we find farmhouses of ex- 
cellent construction, modern in their 
equipment, making as comfortable homes 
as can be imagined. But, unfortunately, 
this form of farm improvement has not 
reached as far as it might, being, as we 
have noted, the last in order. Its con- 
tinuance is one of the better things prom- 
ised for the 20th century. 


Sanitation. Reading, observation and 
contact with the larger social life de- 
veloped through the extending of this 
market, have led the farmer to look more 
carefully after the sanitary conditions 
of his premises. Barns and stabies are 
no longer in close proximity to the house, 
systems of drainage convey waste water 
to a safe distance, and outbuildings are 
properly constructed and scrupulously 
cared for. 

Closely covered pits for holding ma- 
nure are important agencies in prevent- 
ing the multiplication of flies, and screens 
at doors and windows protect the house 
from the invasions of these pests. The 
old surface well, with its contaminated 
water, has in most instances given way 
to the deep well, with pure water. This 
is one of the most important steps in the 
sanitation of farmhouses, for surface 
water is one of the most prolific sources 
of typhoid fever, diphtheria and other 
germ diseases. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Origin. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had its origin in the 
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far-seeing wisdom of Washington. Him- 
self a large holder of land, he realized 
the importance of the aid to the greatest 
of American industries, and urged that 
a special branch of the government be 
appointed to care for the interests of ag- 
riculture. In May, 1862, the bureau of 
agriculture was established as a branch 
of the Federal Department of the In- 
terior. This was brought about. largely 
through the influence of the United 
States Agricultural Society, which had 
been organized in 1852 and held annual 
meetings at Washington. 

The first commissioner of agriculttire 
was the Honorable Isaac Newton, who 
began active work to make his bureau 
efficient. It was Newton who first called 
attention to the possibilities of the sugar 
beet. The United States Fish Commis- 
sion was appointed as a result of recom- 
mendations made through the bureau of 
agriculture, which also took up the ex- 
tensive study of plant and animal disease. 

Under Norman J. Colman, of Mis- 
souri, the bureau was greatly enlarged, 
and became, under his administration, a 
separate department coordinate with the 
other executive departments of the gov- 
ernment. The secretary of agriculture 
became a member of the cabinet. Col- 
man was made first secretary of agricul- 
ture. Under Secretary Rusk, appointed 
in 1889, was started the Farm Bulletins, 
the value of which, in the dissemination 
of information, can not be overestimated. 


By a special act of Congress, known 
as the Hatch Act, experimental stations 
were established in 1887. Much work 
had already been done along this line by 
the department, and with a special ap- 
propriation they were able to make these 
stations of greatest value. The country 
was divided into sections, according to 
climatic and soil conditions, and the sta- 
tions, as far as was possible, were made 
to cover these divisions, that the results 
of the experiments might be according 
to the conditions under which the people 
were to try them out. These stations 
are under the supervision of expert sci- 
entists and practical farmers. Those liv- 
ing in the sections in which they are 


located may send in to them soil for anal- 
ysis, and receive advice as to the needs 
of fertilization or the crops for which 
it is best adapted. 

A part of the experimental work done 
by the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture which has been but little known or 
appreciated has been the investigations 
which have been made in other countries 
by specialists sent abroad. They have 
studied the conditions by which plants or 
species not indigenous to, or successful 
in, this country were cultivated, and de- 
termined how those conditions which had 
led to their successful growth could be 
reproduced in this country. These.emis- 
saries of peace have been among the 
greatest benefactors to the nation. The 
introduction of the sugar beet is a re- 
markable and well-known instance of this. 
The first efforts to grow this plant in this 
country were unsuccessful, and a special- 
ist was sent to France and remained 
there several years to study conditions of 
its growth. A remarkable instance of 
work in this direction is in the journey 
of Frank N. Meyer, who spent three 
years, from 1903 to 1906, journeying 
through China, going to places hereto- 
fore unknown. He sent home about 
1200 specimens, and if only 100 of these 
grow, the value to the country of this 
expedition will be estimated in millions 
of dollars. 


As a matter of fact, we would be with- 
out many of our best-known fruits and 
vegetables, except for importations. Some 
of them are chance selections, but many 
have been the direct results of careful 
experiment and investigation. The re- 
claiming of waste lands in South Caro- 
lina, through the introduction of the 
matting rush plant, is another instance 
of this effort. This will, if successful, 
not only give thousands of acres to the 
productive area, but will meet a demand 
in this country for which millions are 
annually expended. | 

Men are traveling all over the world, 
searching in the most inaccessible places, 
to find the things which shall make for 
new industry and for new national iife. 
Plants are sent to be tested as to whether 
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they will add to the fertility of the soil, 
restore desolate and waste places, or give 
to man a new food or drink. 

Another of the great works of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has been the search for the insects 
and enemies of plant life. The balance 
of nature is perfect, and always where 
there is a pest or a destroyer there is its 
special enemy by which that on which it 
preys is kept from extermination. Ex- 
termination seems to be one of the things 


against which nature struggles, and is 


only possible when the balance of power 
has been disturbed. One of the most re- 
markable instances of this was the search 
made for the insect which should destroy 
the different species of scale to which 
the orange and-apple orchards of Cali- 
fornia became subject. A ladybird was 
found in Australia which was the special 
enemy of the scale that threatened to 
destroy the apple orchards of California, 
and George Compere, who had traveled 
all over the world in search of nature’s 
balance-restoring agents, found on a tree 
in China the enemy of the scale, on the 
orange tree. 

It is remarkable that the San José 
scale, which became such a pest in Cali- 
fornia and in Florida, was introduced 
by a mistake made in an effort to find 
the enemy of the white scale, but a na- 
tive insect found the San José scale a 
special article of diet, and so balance 
was restored. (See THE HOME AND 
ScHoot REFERENCE Work, page 2547.) 


As a realization of the dangers of im- 
portations which may prove enemies 
of plant life, strictest horticultural laws 
have been passed to prevent the bringing 
of plants or of animals which have not 
passed the inspection of the authorities, 
and been pronounced harmless. The im- 
portation’ of the Russian thistle a few 
years ago into the Northwest caused 
the loss of 3,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in one year, and an expert was sent by 
the department into that region to find 
what could be done to counteract its 
ravages. It was found that cutting the 
thistle in August of each year, before 
its seeds had matured, stopped its propa- 


gation; means were taken to hinder its 
future importation, and so the danger 
was reduced to a minimum. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the work of the department has been the 
individual aid that is given by correspon- 
dence all over the country. If a farmer 
in New Mexico finds unsatisfactory con- 
ditions with which he cannot cope,:a 
letter to the department will bring him 
detailed information as to the best means 
to handle the difficulty, or specialists will 
be sent to investigate the conditions. An 
instance of this recently is that of a man 
in Michigan on whose summer - home 
farm the shade trees were dying for 
some reason for which he could not ac- 
count. A letter to Washington brought 
to him a series of inquiries as to condi- 
tions of soil, the general lay of the land 
and directions for making inspection of 
insect life which might be the cause of 
the destruction. On receiving answer to 
these inquiries, the department, with the 
knowledge which they already had of 
climatic conditions in that section, were 
able to instruct the man just how to go 
to work to doctor his trees, and before 
the summer was over they were putting 
on new life. 

Bulletins of information on every sub- 
ject of value and interest to the farmer 
in whatever section he may be are issued 
monthly by the department and are sent 
out free to any one who will request 
that his name be put on this mailing list. 
These bulletins contain compiled results 
of experiments in all the different sta- 
tions and agricultural schools, and form 
the basis of a most valuable history of 
agriculture in the making. 


State boards of agriculture have been 
organized in every state in the Union. 
Many of these state boards date back 
to a time before the organization of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The organization of these state 
boards grew indirectly out of the Farm- 
ers’ Institute movement. In New Hamp- 
shire the board of agriculture was organ- 
ized in 1820 and was given state aid, 
though it does not seem to have been 
formally recognized by the Legislature 
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until 1850. Ohio appointed a state board 
of agriculture in 1846, and that of Mas- 
sachusetts dates from 1852. These 
boards follow much the same lines of 
work and experiment as that of the na- 
tional board, their experiments dealing 
more closely with local conditions and 
more in detail with the needs of the state 
than is possible by the national board. 
They always work through and with the 
agricultural college of the state in ex- 
periment stations. 

Each state also has its experimental 
farms, usually connected with the state 
university or college of agriculture. Here 
experiments are made and poultry and 
live stock are raised. The State of Mis- 
souri is said to have expended $10,000 
in the raising of a hen, and other states 
have their special breeds of different ani- 
mals, by which they set an example to 
the people of what can be done by care 
and cultivation. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


The Beginning. One of the great 


factors in agricultural advancement in’ 


the last 50 years has been agricultural 
education. 

The need for education along this line 
was not felt so keenly in America as 
in Europe. Land holdings were large, 
and when one field was exhausted it 
could be turned into pasture or given up 
to the primeval forests. It is true that 
the fertile soil of Pennsylvania and of 
some of the states of New England were 
greatly depreciated in value by the sys- 
tem of farming used in the first two cen- 
turies in the United States. Commercial 
interests took the place of the agricul- 
tural industry and the farm moved west- 
ward. The fact that the great open 
West could be had for the taking pre- 
vented these bad agricultural methods 
from being an economic disaster. The 
center of the great wheat industry was 
first in Rochester, N. Y. By 1840 it had 
moved westward into Ohio and, later, 
Illinois, and then Kansas took prece- 
dence. It was the realization of this 
mistake in the East, together with the 


effect of agricultural education in Eng- 
land, at this time strongly emphasized, 
that led to the beginning of agricultural 
education on a large scale in the United 
States. Indeed, the beginning had al- 
ready been made in the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute movement. 


Farmers’ Institute Work. The 
Farmers’ Institute work had its origin 
in a meeting called in 1785 in Penn- 
sylvania, when an agricultural society 
known as the Philadelphia Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture was 
formed. In Massachusetts, in 1792, was 
formed a society for promoting agricul- 
ture. This society began an educational 
campaign by means of lectures, working 
for a better stock and better crops. 
Farmers’ Institutes have been organized 
in practically every state in the Union, 
and in many cases the organization of 
the state department of agriculture has 
been merely official indorsement of this 
movement. See FARMERS’ INSTITUTES, 
THE HoME AND ScHOOL REFERENCE 
Work, page 1004. 


The Grange. Another important 
factor in agricultural education and 
closely allied to the Farmers’ Institute 
movement has been the Grange, which 
had its first origin in 1849. It was based 
on the fundamental ideas, first, that the 
farmer must be better educated. for his 
business; and, second, that politics could 
not solve the problems of the people. 

During the decade following 1880 this 
movement swept the country with re- 
sults of vast importance in rural and in 
political life. After that time there was 
a slight decadence in the movement, 
owing in part to the cooperative prin- 
ciple that was introduced in the way of 
commercial institutes, but the last 15 - 
years has seen a revival of this move- 
ment, and it is today playing an impor- 
tant part in the solution of the rural life 
problem. The Grange is a live organiza- 
tion based upon the principles of con- 
servation and education, and cannot be 
ignored as a factor in the promotion of 
the intellectual, social and ethical sides 
of national life. 
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Agricultural Colleges. Agricultural 
colleges have been in existence for about 
50 years. In the beginning they were 
discouraged. They had to train their 
own teachers as well as to create a con- 
fidence in the need-of their work. They 
are now established and maintained as 
part of state institutes, offering a four 
years’ course as complete as can be given 
in that time. | 


College Courses in Agricuiture. 
This course consists of the best business 
and scientific training, and the graduate 
goes out prepared to meet the problems 
that may arise in the following of his 
profession. These colleges also offer 
shorter courses of two years, and in ad- 
dition to this, nearly all give special win- 
ter courses of from ten days to fourteen 
weeks. Longer courses are being taken 
up by thousands of regular students en- 
tering the state universities each year, 
and the shorter winter courses are often 
attended by practical farmers, who spend 
the winter months fitting themselves 
more completely for the next year’s 
work; in faci, agricultural colleges can- 
not meet the need which is being felt by 
the farmers everywhere. 


High School Courses in Agriculture. 
High schools are giving high-grade 
courses in English and mathematics with 
about half time devoted to scientific ag- 
riculture. In addition to all these, we 
are just beginning to get our hands on 
the key of the whole situation—teaching 
of agriculture in the rural schools, bid- 
ding the boy and the girl on the farm to 
a realization of the fact that the old ar- 
duous chores can be made of fascinating 
interest as actual scientific experiments. 
This education in the rural schools will 
tend to hold the boy and the girl on the 
land instead of making them join the 
vast army of the untrained in the city. 


Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion. Technical and vocational educa- 
tion has received a great deal of atten- 
tion in the United States in the last 25 
years, and the establishment of the ag- 


ricultural schools and colleges has been 
one of the most important phases of this 
educational movement. There are 50 
agricultural collegiate institutions receiv- 
ing Federal aid, 40 agricuitural state 
colleges and 125 normal schools. In ad- 
dition to this there are many endowed 
private institutions. In addition to these, 
over 20 special institutions for the teach- 
ing of agriculture to negroes and Indi- 
ans have been organized, 15 of which 
receive Federal aid. 


Corn Contests. Another important 
feature of agricultural education has 
been the corn-growing contests—the of- 
fering of prizes to the country boys and 
girls for the best results which they shall 
gain from personal work. Usually one 
acre is the amount of land stipulated. 
One of the first conditions of the contest 
is that the boy or girl shall do all the 
work, from fertilizing and plowing the 
land to the harvesting of the finished 
crop. They are also required to keep 
record of their work, the kind and quan- 
tity of seeds planted, number of hours’ 
work per acre, weather conditions and 
all of the things which shall be of value 
in future experiments. These corn con- 
tests have appealed to the country peo- 
ple as a practical step in the direction 


a 


of education, as perhaps no feature of 


the educational movement has done, and 
the greatest interest is manifested in 
their results wherever they are intro- 
duced. 


Boys and Girls Corn Clubs. The 
objects of the Boys and Girls Clubs may 
be summed up as follows: 


1. To teach the principles of agricul- 
ture and horticulture in a definite and 
practical manner. 

2. To teach love of the soil and plant 
life and show communities the value of 
their lands. 

3. To dignify labor and make it intel- 
ligent and effective. 

4. To give purpose and direction to 
youthful lives at the opportune time. 

5. To impress the value of individual 
ownership and earning. 
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6. To help the family by having all of 
its members contribute to its support. 

7. To show the value of healthful ri- 
valry and cooperation in producing and 
marketing crops. 

8. To train farm managers and home- 
makers. 

9. To vitalize school work. 

10. To develop manhood and woman- 
hood. 


Corn Club Results. One instance 


of practical good done by the Corn Club . 


may be given. A boy on a farm in 
Georgia dropped out of school because 
he was too old to go with children. He 
was 16. The county superintendent was 
interested in the Corn Club movement 
and was anxious to enlist William, but 
he did not come out to the meeting. The 
superintendent went to his home. The 
boy said that he did not expect to be- 
come a farmer. In reply to the superin- 
tendent’s question as to what he intended 
to do, he pulled out an advertisement cut 
from a city paper, which read, “Auto- 
mobile College. Expert chauffeurs in 
three weeks.” Here was a boy leaving 
a good home on one of the finest farms 
in the state to become a lackey in a city 
because the farm and the country schools 
had failed! 

The superintendent was stirred to a 
. realization of all that was at stake, and 
the boy was at last persuaded to remain 
at home and enter the contest. His 
parents were appealed to, and an acre 
of land was given to him. He gained 
one of the prizes that fall, and was so 
elated by his success that he bargained 
with his father for a larger holding the 
next year. He entered into the work 
with interest and enthusiasm, and is to- 
day on a farm of his own, almost paid 
for, and is known as one of the most 
progressive farmers of his community. 

There is a lesson in this story for par- 
ent and teacher as well. 


Farm Journals. The various farm 
journals published all over the country 
have contributed largely to rural educa- 
tion and the establishing of higher stand- 
ards of living, and one or two of ‘the 


current first-class periodicals are to be 
found in almost every country home. 
See AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS, THE 
HOME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE WORK, 
page 37. | 


Traveling Libraries. One of the 
most important factors in rural educa- 
tion has been the traveling libraries, 
which are sent out from nearly all of 
the state libraries. These traveling li- 
braries are made up from carefully se- 
lected lists, and are sent out on a route, 
going from one town to another. They 
are consigned to someone in the com- 
munity who agrees to see that they are 
distributed according to the rules of the 
state library, and that they are returned 
to that library, or forwarded to the next 
point of travel. 

These libraries can be secured through 
correspondence with the state librarian; 
a letter addressed State Librarian, Divi- 
sion of Traveling Libraries, at the state 
capitol, will bring the necessary infor- 
mation that any one in the community 
who will conform to the requirements 
may be the means of giving this advan- 
tage to the community. 

Reading clubs will find these traveling 
libraries of greatest help. If a special 
course of reading is selected, it is pos- 
sible to secure books which shall be spe- 
cially selected for that course. 

A rural school teacher who finds that 
there is no library in the school should 
place herself in correspondence with the 
state library at once. Regulations in re- 
gard to these libraries differ in the dif- 
ferent states, but the special laws gov- 
erning them can easily be ascertained. 


RURAL LIFE PROBLEMS 


Isolation. The great problem of the 
life of the farmer has been the same 
through all ages—isolation. The man 
who tills the land must live on the land, 
and this fact has shut him off from his 
fellows, narrowed his life and interest, 
and so has set him apart as a class unto 
himself. Add to this fact the burden- 
some European and English tand and 
tenant laws, and ‘we have the explana- 
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tion of the proverbial lack of advance- 
ment and of progress which for cen- 
turies was a part of the life of the 
farmer. 

Another factor in the problem was 
the nature of the work itself. Previous 
to the days of the invention of machinery 
the man who really did the work, the 
laborer, be he owner or hired man, could 
find little but drudgery and monotonous 
weariness in his work. Long hours of 
back-breaking labor left little time of 
inclination for the finer things of life, 
and sometimes the weight of it all was 
too heavy for the heart and spirit of 
the man. | 


Social Conditions. The different so- 
cial conditions in America, as well as 
the opportunity open to every man to 
own the land which he worked, brought 
a different type of man to the soil. 
This. man brought with him high ideals 
and purposes, and his family life was 
recompense for the hardship. The in- 
vention of farm machinery lightened the 
burden of labor, and the whole rural 
problem changed. 

The real farm problem consists in 
maintaining upon our farms a class of 
people who have succeeded in procuring 
for themselves the highest possible class 
status, not only in the industrial, but in 
the political and social order, a status 
that shall measure up fairly with the 
demands of American ideals. 

The last decade has seen a wonderful 
movement in America, on the part of 
the farmers themselves, to solve this 
problem. Two great factors have en- 
tered into the movement. The rural 
population has become a fixed popula- 
tion. The “three great shifts” have 
passed. The business of the farmer is 
not now to till the virgin soil, from 
which he can go on westward when it 
is exhausted. There is no longer the 
great open West where land can be had 
for the taking or for a nominal sum. 
The frontier has retreated into the 
ocean, and the problem of the American 
is not how to subdue an unbroken wil- 
derness, but how to make the most of 


the land which is his, and give the utmost 
of good to those who are to come after 
him. With this established condition 
of his life has come the greater leisure 
to realize its isolation. 

The American farmer is not a peas- 
ant to whom leisure means stolid indif- 
ference or gross self-indulgence. His 
brothers are in banks, law offices and 
college chairs, and his heart and his 
mind are made of the same stuff as 
theirs. His interests and his aspirations 
for himself and his children vary neither 
in kind nor in degree. Always the child 
must be sent into the town to be edu- 


‘cated, and life has been a continual 


struggle to work away from those things 
of contact with the soil which seem to 
make it degrading. 


Exodus to the City. The second 
factor in this awakening has been the 
tremendous exodus of the young people 
from the farm into the cities. This 
movement during the last 25 years has 
been one of the characteristic traits of 
the American life, and its disastrous re- 
sults are today being felt in both city 
and country. The reasons for this lay 
in the very conditions of rural life and 
the limitations against which the spirit 
of youth constantly struggles. Oppor- 
tunity seemed to beckon to the crowded 
city streets, and young men and young 
women gave up the. glad free life of 
God’s great out-of-doors to be swal- 
lowed up and lost in the tumult of the 
city. | 
The loss to rural life through this 
movement cannot be overestimated ; this, 
in spite of the fact that the cities have 
gained some of the greatest of their 
financiers and business men, and the na- 
tion some of her greatest leaders as a 
result. Many of these are today turn- 
ing their steps back to the country, and 
are giving the best of their thought to 
the solution of the rural life problerns. 


Country Life Commission. In Feb- 
ruary, 1900, President Roosevelt gave 
to Congress the report of the commis- 
sion on country life. This commission 
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had been appointed to make a thorough 
investigation of rural conditions in all 
sections of the country, and to present a 
report that would aid in an intelligent 
effort to bring about better things. A 
series of questions was sent broadcast 
to every state in the Union, inquiring 
as to conditions of housing, schools, 
labor, wages, banks, transportation rates, 
sanitation, social and moral welfare. 
The answers to these questions proved 
that the rural population had among its 
people not only educated, cultured gen- 
tlemen, but statesmen and philosophers 
as well, that they themselves were work- 
ing to solve the problem and were glad 
to cooperate with the movement. 

The awakening among the country 
people caused by these investigations 
and the report of the commission to 
Congress mark an epoch in country life, 
and the beginning of better things. The 
old farmer who pushed back the frontier 
is gone, and the new farmer, with the 
realization that the best which life has 
to offer may be his for the taking, has 
come to take his place. 


Agricultural Education. The wide- 
spread movement in agricultural educa- 
tion has played a great part in these re- 
sults. A philosopher of the last genera- 
tion said: “By and by it will be gen- 
erally realized that few men live or have 
lived who could not find scope for all 
their (intellect on, a. 200-acres garm\” 
These words are fulfilled, and the edu- 
cated farmer finds scope not only for 
all the powers of his intellect, but real 
pleasure and satisfaction in making two 
blades of grass, nay four, grow where 
but one grew. He knows that the “soil 
is not inert and dead, but it is peopled 
by living organisms which may become 
his servants to do his will—that every 
man who owns a farm may become a 
master and monarch exercising domin- 
ion over the living and not the dead.” 


Good Roads. Another factor of vast 
importance in the rural life problem has 
been the nation-wide movement for 
good roads. ‘Among the things that con- 


tributed to this movement and brought 
it home as a great need to the country 
people themselves was the invention of 
the thrashing machine, which went from 
farm to farm during the harvest season 
and often had to be taken miles out of 
the way; much time was lost because 
of country roads, into which a wagon in 
the springtime would sink to the hubs, 
and which often in summer was almost 
impassable because of lack of care. 

The invention of the bicycle and, later, 
of the automobile, and its extensive 
adoption by wealthy farmers, as well as 
extensive use by city folk in going from 
place to place, have given another im- 
petus to this movement. The rural free 
delivery -has necessitated making roads 
passable in all conditions of weather. 
Great highways from one ‘state to an- 
other are being opened, for which the 
state pays and cares. In addition to 
opening up the country itself, these have 
brought the people in closer touch with 
each other and with the cities towards 
which their interests drift; the rural 
free delivery, by which the stores of 
these great cities are brought to the very 
doors, and the telephones have helped 
much to solve the problem of isolation 
and its consequent narrowness of life, 
which was a cause of discontent. 


Schools. One of the greatest factors 
attributed to the exodus of the farmers 
into the city has been the lack of educa- 
tional advantages which country life has 
to offer. Agricultural education is a 
phase of technical training, but the rural 
school problem is a feature of the gen- 
eral school question of the country. 
Rural school children are not different 
from their cousins of the city, and they 
are entitled to the same careful train- 
ing, the same advantages and the same 
opportunities. 

Owing to country isolation, which, 
after all, is the great problem of rural 
life, it has been almost impossible to give 
these advantages to the children of the 
rural school districts. Bad roads and 
few social advantages offered little in- 
ducement to good teachers to go into 
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the country, and so the rural schools 
were almost forgotten in the wave of 
educational advancement which has 
worked such wonders in city schools 
in the last 25 years. 

The conservative disposition of the 
country people, which is a natural prod- 
uct of isolation, has long retarded the 
payment of salaries sufficiently large to 
induce good teachers to go into the coun- 
try, and has hindered improvements in 
grounds and buildings. 


Forward Movement. However, the 
last decade has seen a great forward 
movement in this direction, and when 
all of the things hoped for by those who 
are now studying this problem are at- 
tained, the country school may be even 
a better school than that of the city. 
The country child will still have the life 
in the open, will still keep in his heart 
that knowledge and love for growing 
things which throbs anew each year with 
the springtime resurrection of bud and 
leaf, which glows with the bounteous 
harvest of the summer, which touches 
with a strange thrill in the white days of 
winter, and fills him with high aspira- 
tions and lofty ideals. This it is that, in 
spite of the rough benches, the unlovely 
buildings, the bare grounds and _lone- 
some roadways, has yet enabled the 
country schools to give to the nation 
some of the greatest of her soldiers, 
statesmen and scholars. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has been one of the leaders 
in this forward movement, and the 
National Bureau of Education has given 
valuable data in regard to present con- 
ditions, and more valuable suggestions 
and definite outlines for improvement. 
Model schoolhouses in miniature are be- 
ing furnished by this department, and 
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directors are urged to send for them, 
when planning new buildings. We 
would suggest that parents and teachers 
interested in having a share in this 
movement for better country schools 
write to the department. State what 
is the especial problem in your local- 
ity, and you will receive definite help 
towards the solution of that problem. 
Model rural schools are now con- 
ducted by state normals, and the very 
general demand for better teachers 
which the normal training is making 
every -effort to meet is playing an im- 
portant part in the movement. Almost 
every state is joining in the movement 
towards consolidation of rural schools. 
On the question of the value of this 
movement much has been said, but there 
seems to be no doubt that the consoli- 
dated district school, with a central high 
school, is the practical solution of the 
rural school problem. This is not vet 


-possible in all states because of existing 


state laws, but’ laws can and will be 
changed, and the value of consolidation 
is no longer speculative. 

The ideal before the educators who 
are studying this problem is education 
for the farm, that the child, instead of 
leaving home for the small town or the 
city to obtain his education, shall fit him- 
self for college, if he will, in the coun- 
try school, and that the instruction there 
received shall tend to give to him an 
appreciation of the things of the country 
life which shall draw him like a magnet 
back to the farm when the college days 
are ended. The farmer of the future 
will be educated. He will realize that 
his work is well worth the best of his 
thought and effort, and that its returns 
in opportunity and richness and life are 
second to none. 
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FERTILIZERS 


FERTILIZER DEFINED 


A fertilizer is any substance placed in 
the soil to increase its productiveness. In 
other words, fertilizers are substances 
used to increase the amount of available 
plant food in the soil. This may be ac- 
complished in three ways: 

By adding plant food to the soil direct. 

By improving the physical condition of 
the soil. 

By breaking up chemical compounds in 
the soil and setting the plant food free. 


PLANT FOOD 


By plant food we mean those sub- 
stances which the plant assimilates dur- 
ing its period of growth. In farm crops 
this period extends from the time of 
planting until the harvest. 

The principal substances ‘which consti- 
tute plant food are: 


Nitrogen Lime 
Phosphorus Magnesium 
Potash Carbon 


Besides these there are a number of 
other minerals in small proportions. 

The carbon is obtained from the at- 
mosphere and is absorbed through the 
leaves in the form of carbonic acid gas. 
In the leaf, under the action of sunlight, 
this gas is decomposed and the carbon is 
retained by the plant, while the oxygen 
is set free and returns to the air. Possi- 
bly some nitrogen is also obtained from 
the air. 

However, most of the nitrogen and all 
of the other substances except the carbon 
must be obtained from the soil, and fer- 
tilizers must contain these substances, or 
they must contain substances which will 
react on certain compounds in the soil 
and set free the plant food which these 
compounds contain. 


THE SOIL 


The soil usually contains a sufficient 
supply of the four substances required in 
largest. quantities, but only a small pro- 
portion is available; hence the amount of 


plant food which a soil contains when 
considered alone forms no criterion from 
which to judge the soil’s fertility. 

The vital question is, How much plant 
food can be made available each year? | 
Those methods which come nearest to a 
complete solution of this problem are 
the most successful. 


Root ‘TUBERCLES 


Soy BEAN 


The tubercle is only the home of the bac- 
teria, which are so small that they can be seen 
only by a powerful microscope. The tubercles 
are a sure sign of the presence of bacteria. 


For a study of the structure of soil the 
reader is referred to the article Soil, 
page 2682, of this work. The purpose of 
the following pages is to discuss the soil 
in its relation to fertilization. Organic 
matter, usually known as humus, is one 
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of the most important constituents of soil. 
{t comprises decaying animal and vegeta- 
ble matter, in which are found millions 
of living organisms, or bacteria. 

In dealing with soil the farmer is not 
dealing with inert dead matter, but with 
an active living thing. 

“The soil is alive and so should the 
farmer be.” 


NITROGEN AND 
BACTERIA 


Bacteria are so small 
that they must be mag- 
nified several hundred . 
times in order to~ be 
seen. Thousands of them 
can be contained in a 
single drop of water. 
There are many species, 
but all are divided into 
two great classes: those 
which feed upon dead 
decaying matter, and 
those which feed upon 
living matter. 


Action of Soil Bacteria 


Plants cannot assim- 
ilate their food directly, 
and it must be prepared 
for them by chemical 
and physical changes. 
The rootlets of the plant 
cannot absorb inorganic 
matter directly, as they 
come in contact with it 
in the soil. The sub- 
stances containing this matter must un- 
dergo decomposition and transformation. 
The forces which effect these changes 
are plant secretions, “vital activity” and 
soil bacteria. 

“The matter of prime importance, and 
therefore of the highest interest, is the 
established fact that the prime factor in 
soil fertilization is the presence and ac- 
tivity of soil bacteria.”—Collins. 

The chief functions of these bacteria 
are nitrification and nitrogen-gathering. 
By nitrification is meant the formation of 
nitrates. Nitrogen is a gas and consti- 
tutes about four-fifths of the atmosphere. 


It also occurs in combination in plants 
and animals. But plants cannot use nitro- 
gen in any of these forms. It is the func- 
tion of these bacteria to transfer the ni- 
trogen from insoluble organic compounds 
to soluble compounds which are available 
plant food. These compounds are cal+ 
cium nitrate, potassium nitrate, magne- 
sium nitrate or sodium nitrate, depending 


CowPeA Root TUBERCLES 


The tubercles are about the size of an ordinary garden pea; 
each tubercle may.contain millions of bacteria. 4 


upon the substance uniting with the nitro- 
gen. If the prevailing alkali is potash, 
for instance, potassium nitrate will be 
formed; if the prevailing alkali is lime, 
calcium nitrate will be formed. Ground 
limestone applied to soil deficient in lime 
furnishes available alkali material for the 
formation of nitrates. 


Gathering Nitrogen 


We have already stated that nitrogen 
in the soil is found almost entirely in 
organic matter. The destruction or de- 
composition of this matter tends to re- 
duce the total stock of nitrogen in the 
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soil. A portion is removed in crops; 
large quantities are removed by drain- 
age; and some is lost in other ways. The 
problem of restoring the nitrogen to the 
soil is, therefore, one of great impor- 
tance. This can be done in the following 
ways: 

By returning to the soil through barn 
manure a portion of the nitrogen re- 
moved in the crops. 

By the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

By gathering nitrogen 
from the air. 


Nitrogen-Gathering 
Bacteria 

The atmosphere is the 
most prolific source of 
nitrogen. Reckoning the 
weight of the atmos- 
phere at 15 pounds per 
Sat avvestne non, the 
earth’s surface, there are 
about 75,000,000 pounds 
of atmospheric nitrogen 
resting upon every acre 
of land. The supply is 
inexhaustible. It is nec- 
essary to find some 
means of drawing from 
this supply economically, 
the amount necessary to 
restore to the soil what 
is lost each year through 
the various agencies of 
removal. This is accom- 
plished through nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria that live in the 
roots of certain pod-bearing or legumin- 
ous plants, such as clover, alfalfa, soy 
beans, cowpeas and vetch. 

None of these plants in itself has the 
power to take nitrogen directly from the 
air, but these nimble organisms which live 
in tubercles on the roots possess the 
power to take free nitrogen from the air 
and cause it to unite with other sub- 
stances and form compounds suitable 
for plant food. 
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with bacteria. 


The tubercles are easily seen. The first — 


picture shows how they appear on the 
reots of the soy bean, and the second 


shows them on the roots of the cowpea. 
By using these plants as “cover” or. 
“catch,” nitrogen is restored to the soil, 
from the most natural and most economic 
source. The method is described under 
Green Manures, page 3877. 


Clover Bacteria 
An interesting experiment which anry- 
one can perform if the constituents of the 
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Errect OF BACTERIA ON CLOVER 


This illustration shows the value of inoculating the soil 
Suppose the soil treated covered several acres, 
and one can easily see that the farmer would gain several tons 
of clover to the acre by inoculation. 


soil are known, shows the effect of clover 
bacteria in soils having no nitrogen. 

Fill two pots or boxes with soil exactly 
alike and containing no nitrogen. Plant 
red clover seed in both. Inoculate the 
soil in one pot with bacteria, but leave ~ 
that in the other pot as it 1s. 

To inoculate the soil with bacteria, 
take a pound of soil from a clover field 
where there is an abundance of tuber- 
cles. Place this soil in a jar. Add a quart 
of pure water and shake thoroughly. Al- 
low the soil to settle, then take a small 
quantity of the clear solution and add it 
to the soil you wish to inoculate. The 
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picture shows the result of such an ex- 
periment. The soil in the pot at the left 


had no bacteria, and that in the pot at™ 


the right was inoculated. 
CLASSIFICATION 


Fertilizers are classified as natural and 
artificial, the latter more commonly 
known as commercial. 

The natural fertilizers include: 


Barn Manure Marl 

Peat or Muck Gypsum 

Green Manures Phosphate Rock 
Kainit 


AN 


The’fertilizing value of the manure pro- 
duced by the different classes of farm 
animals of the United States is estimated 
to be for horses, mules, etc., $526,500,- 
000; cattle, $1,220,000,000 ; hogs, $376,- 
000,000; and sheep, $103,200,000, or a 
total of $2,225,700,000. 

Professor Roberts of Cornell estimates 
that the manure produced during seven 
winter months on a farm carrying 4 
horses, 20 cows, 50 sheep. and 10 hogs, 
has a value of at least $250. 

Professor Roberts also assumes that 
one-third of the value of manure is lost 


Otp-StyLE Barn 


This illustration shows a still too common method of throwing manure out under the 
eaves, where it catches all the water from the roof and has its most valuable fertilizing 


constituents washed away. 


Commercial fertilizers include all man- 
ufactured fertilizers. The best known 
are: 

Phosphates 
Guano 
Tankage 
“BARN MANURE 


Barn manure is the most widely dis- 
tributed and extensively used fertilizer. 
Its use probably exceeds that of all oth- 
ers combined. 


annually by present methods of manage- 
ment. This means a loss to each farm 
amounting to $83.33, and an annual loss 
to all the farmers of the country amount- 
ing to $708,456,000. Much of this loss 
can be avoided by more careful manage- 
ment. The saving of this waste and con- 
verting it into the proper channels of 
production is one of the great problems 
connected with rehabilitating worn-out 
farms. 
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The following table prepared by the The amount of fertilizing substances, 


New York State Experiment Station is nitrogen, phosphoric acid and alkalis, 
valuable for reference: potash and soda. | 


Amount and value of manure produced per 1000 pounds of live weight of different animals 


AMOUNT VALUE 

PER Day PER YEAR. @ 

Pounds 

SUT YY | RIM Gy SRR em ae RN sal SI aN RN 34.1 $26.09 
EA Setting SWE poten GaN) Josh a TL dr MY yr UAL ga 67.8 24.45 
EDD SES eo cil eiera tak aval Mates tonaDeruisuia) MabenevaretS fo mel onal Akar ely a 56.2 37:96 
ROWS o shart CURR eae AY eu SO PUR ate 7431 29.27 
RLS aT A Eras A MR One S CUS ta OVINE ST WER CUS ECy 48.8 27.74 


a Valuing nitrogen at 15 cents, phosphoric acid at 6 cents, and potash at 4% cents per pound. 


Fertilizing Value The extent to which these substances 
Manures of different animals vary in are available. 
their fertilizing value. Careful experi- The relative proportions of these sub- 


ments show that “as regards the amount stances in solid and liquid manure are 
and value of manure produced for an _ shown in the last table on the page. 
equal amount of live weight, hogs stand 
first, cows second, horses third and sheep 
fourth. The quality of manure depends to a 
“As regards value per ton of normal large extent upon the care bestowed upon 
manure (excluding that of hens) sheep this most valuable fertilizer. The chief 
and hogs stand first, horses second and _ purposes of this care should be to pre- 
cows third.” vent loss from leaching and to secure that 


Analyses and value per ton of manure of different animals. 


Care of Manure 


Water | Nirrocen |* Pca RIC! PoTasH ee 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
OCI Sine AMR scsieit le Wi ec luteaat 59.52 0.768 0.391 0.591 $3.30 
CIV Woe Cuan ia Cit ene 7148 .497 .172 .532 elo 
ELOOS Ay sie cue moine’e ans be aenauee 74.13 .840 .390 .320 a.29 
Pie HIE goa ff ee NG CARP Ra la 15.25 -426 . 290 .440 . 2.02, 
PU DTRCS Owe Catone wie g ahaareiale 48.69 -490 .260 .480 PAYA 
ELON Se tifeicke tee Ue em isroie sok a & homens 56.00 0.80 to 2 0.50 to 2 | 0.80 to .90 7.07 


Again, the liquid parts are much more __ physical condition that will make the fer- 
valuable than the solid, a fact often lost  tilizing substances the most readily avail- 
sight of by the farmer, who allows much able for the growing crop. 


ALKALIS (POTASH _ 
AND SODA) 


—  OC —  S [ —- S  _ 


WATER NITROGEN PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Solid | Liquid Solid | Liquid Solid | Liquid Solid | Liquid 
Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent Per Cent | Per Cent | Per Cent 
FLOTEES 639 ahh we a 76 89.0 0535 Trace 13 
B66 IN Del IG 84 92.0 BA: Trace 1.4 
SSIES has sla oie vie 80 7/5 45 0.125 2 
No} ac oy) 2 ae af ea a 58 86.5 .60 .050 2.0 
of his liquid manure to go to waste. Application 
This fertilizing value depends upon Experiments show that the most satis-~ 
two conditions: factory results are secured when manure, 
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both liquid and solid, is applied to the 
soil in the freshest possible condition. 
Well-rotted manure is less bulky and its 
plant food is more quickly available, but 
these advantages do not compensate for 
the loss of fertilizing substances sus- 
tained during the process of rotting. 
Moreover, fermentation begins soon after 
fresh manure is placed upon the soil, by 
which all the fertilizing elements are ab- 
sorbed. While rotted manure acts more 
quickly, fresh manure is more lasting in 
its effects. The farmer who has a good 


_ manure spreader at hand, and spreads his 


oe 


nae 


GFE BE Sk POO Be 
Pe Poe 


manure upon the land at frequent inter- 


vals, is the one who, other things being 


equal, has the best crops. 


Results 


Barn manure works more slowly than 
commercial fertilizers, but its effects are 
cumulative and lasting. For these rea- 
sons, it affords the best means that the 
farmer has at his disposal for enriching 
the soil. More or less live stock is neces- 
sary on every farm, and the manure pro- 
duced should be regarded as a part of 
the compensation derived from farm ani- 
mals. 


OTHER FERTILIZERS 


Peat, or Muck 


Peat, or muck, is found in marshes, 
and is formed almost entirely of decaying 
vegetable matter. It is rich in humus and 
is valuable on sandy soils, where it in- 
creases the supply of plant food and im- 
proves the physical condition of the soil. 


Wood Ashes 


Wood ashes contain lime, potash and 
a small portion of phosphoric acid. Hard- 
wood ashes are more valuable than those 
from soft wood. In some sections wood 
ashes are used on tobacco land. 


Gypsum 


Gypsum,or “plaster,” as it is frequently 
called, is a sulphate of lime and is used 
for the lime. It is valuable on “sour” or 
acid soils to: counteract the acidity, and 


on soils deficient in lime. 


Composts 


Composts are made of alternate lay~ 
ers of manure and vegetable matter. 
Lime and phosphate, cottonseed and 
other fertilizing material are sometimes 
added. | 


Compost should be located in a shady 
place and the bed should have good drain- 
age. The heap should be kept moist to 
prevent loss of nitrogen. When ready 
for use the compost should be thoroughly 
mixed before applying to the soil. The 
plant food in composts is quickly avail- 
able, and it is a desirable fertilizer where 
rapid growth is required. 


A Goop MANuRE SHED 


The floor of the lean-to, B, is lower than 
that of the stable, A. The floor and the 
foundation wall should be of concrete, and the 
side should have a number of doors so that 
the manure can be easily loaded onto wagons. 


Marl 


The name marl is given to a variety of 
earths which on exposure to the air be- 
come friable. Their chief ingredients are 
lime and clay. Marls are sometimes 
added to soil to improve its physical con- 
dition. Their chief value as fertilizers is 
on worn-out soils or for enriching poor 
soils. But a large quantity is usually re- 
quired to make them effective. 
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Kainit 

Kainit, or kainite, is a rock found in 
large quantities in Germany. It is rich in 
potash and is extensively used for a fer- 
tilizer on soils deficient in this substance. 
Because of the cost of transportation it 
' is not so extensively used in the United 
States as in Germany. 


Phosphate Rock 


Extensive beds of this rock occur in 
South Carolina, Florida and other locali- 
ties. It is rich in phosphorus, which is so 
combined with other substances that it is 
easily set free iri the soil. It is our most 
prolific source of phosphorus and is used 
in the manufacture of artificial fertilizers 
and for direct application to the soil. 
Large quantities are shipped to Europe, 
much to the detriment of American agri- 
culture. 

Green Manures 


Green manures consist of crops which 
are grown and turned under to enrich 
the soil. They improve the soil in three 
ways: 

(1) By improving the texture by the 
thousands of fibrous roots of the manure 
crop which separate the soil particles and 
give the moisture more ready access. 

(2) By bringing from lower depths 
and storing near the surface the ele- 
ments of plant food. 

(3) By adding nitrogen to the soil. 

Methods Employed. Two methods of 
green manuring are in general use. The 
first consists in the production and turn- 
ing under of crops requiring one or more 
seasons’ growth. In the second, so-called 
“cover” or “catch” crops, such as those 
which follow corn, potatoes or other 
crops that occupy the ground only a part 
of the season, are sown and turned under 
the next spring. 

The first method has long been fol- 
lowed in the plowing under of clover. 
In most cases highly benéficial results 
are obtained. 

Crops adapted to the second method 
are the soy bean and the cowpea. The 
former is best suited to regions north of 
the Ohio River, and the latter to regions 


south of it. Both are good substitutes for 
clover in their respective localities. In 
the extreme northern parts of the United 
States and Canada the Canada pea is 
sometimes used with good effect. Sweet 
clover, alfalfa, rye and buckwheat are 
also used to a limited extent. 

The value of the cover crop as a fer- 
tilizer consists in its ability to absorb 


through the roots the nitric acid which. 


continues to be formed in the soil as long 
as the temperature is above freezing 
point, and for some time after the first 
crop has matured. Following corn by 
such crops as soy bean or winter wheat 
conserves this nitrogen for the crop the 
next spring. The process by which this 
takes place has been described under 
Nitrogen and Bacteria. 


Commercial Fertilizers 


Commercial fertilizers include phos- 
phates, Chili saltpeter, sulphate of ammo- 
nia, guano, tankage and a few others. 
Their chief. purpose is to supply nitrogen 
and phosphorus for the immediate use of 
the growing crop. They act quickly, and, 
when applied judiciously, bring the farm- 
er good returns for his investment in 
them. However, most of their virtue is 
expended the first season, and they are of 
less value than barn manure in perma- 
nently improving soil. 

Composition. The chief constituents of 
commercial fertilizers are compounds of 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid, but 
different mixtures contain these ingredi- 
ents in varying proportions, to adapt 
them to the needs of different soils. 

Phosphorus is obtained from bones, 
phosphate rock, or “floats,” superphos- 
phates and Thomas slag. Chili saltpeter, 
guano and tankage, the last of which is 
made from the refuse of slaughterhouses, 
are rich in nitrogen. Sulphate of potash, 
muriate of potash, nitrate of potash, 
wood and cottonseed-hull ashes are the 
usual sources from which potash is ob- 
tained. 

Application. The fertilizer must be 
adapted to the soil; that is, it must con- 
tain those ingredients which the soil lacks, 
and in the proportions in which they are 
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needed. For instance, clay soi! needs ni- 
trogen, soil formed from limestone needs 
potash and nitrogen, black soils need pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid, and sandy soil 
all three of these ingredients. 

A knowledge of the composition of the 
soil is therefore essential to the judicious 
selection of commercial fertilizers. For- 
tunately every farmer has at his disposal 
the means of obtaining this information. 
The agricultural experiment station of 
his state is prepared to furnish it upon 
application. 

Moreover, it is often profitable to set 
apart a small plot of ground for experi- 


mental purposes. Divide this plot into. 


sections. Plant each section to the same 
crop, but use different fertilizers. A 
careful record of the quantity of seed 
and the quantity of fertilizer and the re- 
sults of harvest should be kept. The har- 
vest record should show both the grain 
and the stalks of corn, and the grain and 
the straw of wheat, oats and barley. 
Such an experiment usually furnishes a 
guide for the following season. 

Caution, Farmers the country over 
have been swindled by the sale of spuri- 
ous fertilizers to such an extent that all 
states now have laws controlling their 
sale. These laws require each package to 
bear a label stating the composition of 


the fertilizer, and any package not bear- 
ing such a label should be refused. If in 
doubt the farmer should consult his state 
experiment station before purchas:ng fer- 
tilizer in large quantities. 

Mixing Fertilizers 

Many farmers prefer to purchase the 
raw ingredients and mix their own fer- 
tilizers. Experiment stations have given 
careful attention to this question, and 
without exception agree that under cer- 
tain conditions this can be done very suc- 
cessfully and at a considerable saving of 
expense, especially when several farmers 
combine and purchase the material in 
large quantities. 

The following directions are taken 
from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 65: 

“A tight barn floor, platform scales, 
screen, shovel and hoe are the only uten- 
sils needed. The materials being weighed, 
screened and lumps pulverized, the most 
bulky stock is spread in an oblong pile 
from six to twelve inches deep; upon its 
leveled top the next material is placed, 
and so on until all have been added like 
layers on a layer cake. Commencing at 
one end, the pile is shoveled over, reach- 
ing clear to the bottom every time. The 
pile is then leveled up and the operation 
repeated three times. The mixture may 
then be screened again if desired.” 


POULTRY 


VALUE 


The extent and value of the poultry 
business in the United States are real- 
ized by but few. According to the 1910 
census there were in the country on 
April 15 of that year 280,345,133 do- 
mestic fowls, and the decade between 
1900 and 1910 showed an increase of 20 
per cent in the number of fowls. Large 
as this number is, it does not include all 
the domestic fowls because there were 
many kept on city lots and on farms 
which were not reported. The total value 
was estimated at over $150,000,000. To 
this sum must be added the value of the 
turkeys, geese and ducks, making a total 
that exceeds $175,000,000. 


DOVANTAGESIOF THE POULTRY 
BUSINESS 
Capital Required 

In proportion to the returns, the poul- 
try business requires less capital than al- 
most any other business in which one can 
engage. It therefore offers inducements 
to people of limited means who wish to 
engage in business for themselves. One 
may engage in the poultry business in a 
small way on a moderate investment. 

It is best for those without experience 
to begin on a small scale; then no serious 
loss is incurred if things go wrong the 
first season. The business can be ex- 
tended as rapidly as the success of the 
enterprise warrants. 
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But little land is necessary for even a 
good-sized poultry farm, unless one 
wishes to raise the grain used for feed. 
Small beginnings can be made in the back 
yard of a city let, and many back-lot 
poultry farms are very successful. A city 
family that can maintain a small flock of 
hens may always have 


provide to the best advantage; that is, 
those which will be most likely to bring 
financial success. 

Whatever, products he selects he can 
easily market. The parcel post brings 
every farm home into direct communica- 
tion with the city, and both eggs and. 


a supply of fresh eggs at 

and also reduce the | N r 

meat bill. Moreover, if ? meres ? ? 

the right breeds are ¢ 

chosen the eggs sold ? Prin. sant a o 

during the year may 9 23 2 & 

more than pay for the Casco) 

feed purchased. 9 0 ey 8 rs) 
Quick Returns 9 9) 2 a 

In most branches of ‘A 

animal industry from 2 iS re 2 & 

one to two years at ~% i 

least must elapse before 9) 3 re & 

one can expect any re- “ 

turns on the capital, but 9) 9g 8 & 

in the poultry industry, fs 

whether one desires & £ & & 

meat or eggs, only a ¢ ; 

féw months are neces- ome a i re & 

sary to secure returns. '09' 200 . 

This fact of quick re- mihen th fame ce X 

turns makes the poultry x | 

business attractive to en ene a: mee 

those having little cap- (12 xO Hous 2 \ /12XF0 HOUSE 


ital to invest. 


Open to Men and 
Women 

Both men and wom- 
en can engage in rais- 
ing poultry with equal success, and 
some of the most successful poultry 
farms in the country are owned and man- 
aged by women. 

To the person who desires an occupa- 
tion giving work out of doors, to those 
who are unable to engage in hard manual 
labor and to those who desire to retire 
from strenuous city life and engage in 
some occupation,—to all these classes, 
poultry raising appeals. 


Ready Market 


The poultry man may choose from a 
variety of products those which he can 
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This run is a little less than one-half acre in area. 
accommodate 200 fowls, and it shows how the land can be 
used for poultry and for an orchard at the same time. 


A SMALL Pouttry Run 
It will 


dressed poultry, when properly packed, 
can be shipped by parcel post. Every 
city contains hundreds of families anx- 
iously waiting to get in direct communi- 
cation with farmers who will supply them 
with fresh poultry and eggs. By this 
means of marketing, the middleman’s 
commission can be divided between the © 
producer and the consumer, becoming 
a source of profit to the one, and a sav- 
ing to the other. 

Again, since the advent of the parcel 
post, express rates have been greatly re- 
duced, so that shipments in large quanti- 
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ties and over long distances are much 
less expensive than formerly. The poul- 
try raiser can reach centers of trade 
much more advantageously than ever be- 
fore, and fresh poultry products are al- 
ways in demand. 

Prices vary, however, with the seasons, 
and the successful poultry man will so 
manage his flocks as to enable him to 
take advantage of market conditions. If 
his product is eggs, he will plan to have 


YARD 
Saat oe 2Q0 FEET 


PERCHES 


Inspect all eggs carefully; if spots are 
found on any, see that the spots are 
removed. 

Poultry shipped to individual con- 
sumers should be carefully packed, sc 
that no dust nor dirt can reach it. Paraffin 
or wax paper is inexpensive, and easily 
procured, and fowls are _ practically 
assured of reaching their destination in 
perfect condition if these materials are 
used. 
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GROUND PLAN FOR Pouttry House 


This plan, designed at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, is well suited for a 
house of the right size for the run described above. 


the largest production of eggs during De- 
cember, January and February, when 
they sell at the highest price. 


Pena CLV EOPRODUCTS 


The successful merchant always dis- 
plays his wares in the most attractive 
manner, and many a farmer would in- 
crease his income by following the mer- 
chant’s example. Customers favor those 
dealers who put up their goods in at- 
tractive packages and who are scrupu- 
lously neat. 

Dirty eggs, for instance, should never 
be shipped. Soiled eggs are looked upon 
with disapproval. A dealer getting a case 
of eggs in this condition will at once 
have his suspicion aroused, and will feel 
that a lot of old eggs has been palmed 
off on him as fresh. He will seldom 
repeat his order, and the farmer or poul- 
try man, as the case may be, loses what 
might have become a good customer. 


LABELS 


Every poultry man should have his 
printed label and this should be attached 
to every package sent out. Select the 
form and style of label with care. It 
is your trade-mark, and when chosen 
should not be changed. 


DANGERS 


Numerous dangers confront the be- 
ginner. We here call attention to those 
which should always be guarded against, 
since the old adage ‘“‘Forewarned is fore- 
armed” applies to poultry raising as well 
as to many other enterprises. 

1. Beginning on too extensive a scale. 
There are many things connected with 
every industry that can be learned only 
by experience, and the beginner in pou!- 
try zaising is bound to make mistakes 
which will be more or less expensive. 
But, notwithstanding the fact that fail- 
ures occur every year, we constantly see 
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enthusiastic beginners making at the out- 
set investments much larger than pru- 
dence would dictate. If failures occur 
with a small investment one can ascer- 
tain and remove the causes and start 
again without serious loss. 

2. Neglect of details. Many failures 
arise from the neglect of little details. 
Beginners are liable to misjudge the 
needs of their flock because they have 
noticed that fowls on a farm usually do 
well with little or no care. But on the 
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in choosing a location. In the first place, 
the poultry man should consider market- 
ing facilities. While it is now possible 
to ship products long distances and have 
them reach market in good condition, 
such shipments are expensive and re- 
duce the profits. A farm near a good 
market is much more desirable than one 
far away. 

The second point to consider is the 
adaptability of the location to the pur- 
pose in hand. A light soil which drains 
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AN INEXPENSIVE PouLtry House 


The right section of this house has an open front. 


is provided by a muslin front. 


farm the flock has a large run, and 
plenty of opportunities to forage. Where 
the flock is confined in a limited area 
special attention must be given to food, 
water and cleanliness. The neglect of 
any one of these factors will bring dis- 
aster. Constant watchfulness to protect 
the flock from rats and other vermin is 
also necessary. 

3. Overfeeding. Beginners are prone 
to feed too much, and also to make un- 
wise selections of food. This subject 
will be more fully treated. 


LOCATION 
One engaging in poultry raising on a 
small scale will of course adapt his 
premises to this purpose as best he may. 
But one purposing to make poultry rais- 
ing a business should exercise great care 


In the left section ventilation 


well is more suitable than a heavy soil. 
If the location does not have good nat- 
ural drainage the land occupied by the 
houses and for runs should be under- 
drained. Fowls will not succeed on wet 
land. 

A southern or eastern slope is also 
more desirable than a northern or west- 
ern slope. Chickens should have plenty 
of sunlight and the morning sun is pre- 
ferable. 


LOCATION OF BUILDINGS 


Buildings should be conveniently lo- 
cated so as to avoid all unnecessary 
labor. Other points to consider are 
health of the fowls and liability to ver- 
min and other enemies. 

The house should be on dry ground, 


‘and the location should be such that 
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both house and run can easily be kept THE POULTRY HOUSE 


clean. The farm poultry house should be 

On a general farm the location of the light, warm and inexpensive. Direct 
poultry house will be affected by the lo- sunlight is necessary to the health of the 
cation of other buildings. It should be fowls, and there should be considerable 
convenient to both house 
and barns, but should 
not be joined to the ec 
barn. The location and ab SHELLS 
construction of the poul- 7 
try house on the general 
farm should receive spe- 
cial attention because 
poultry raising there is 
a sort of side issue, and 
the fowls are left to care } 
Bene tnisel ves. tOsetaT be! ew Lye en ne S 
greater extent than on a 
poultry farm. 

Four or five acres will 


afford ample space for ' = | 
800 birds if they are <a aly LO, Lean ae ae RE 


kept in small flocks. In PLAN FoR SMALL Pouttry House 


general, growing fowls This plan is excellent for a small poultry house either on a 
need more exercise and farm or in a back yard. It is inexpensive and convenient. . 


<6 FT-—-> 


126% 


frontage on the south and 
southeast. The windows 
should be so placed that the 
sunshine can reach the floor 
where the birds can congre- 
gate during the winter months. 

There are numerous pat- 


a 7 terns varying from the small 
FRAMING PLAN 


coop to the large house con- 
taining a number of pens. In 
general, the large, narrow 
house, well lighted and well 
ventilated, is the most satis- 
factory. A good proportion 
of length to width is 20 to 12; 
| that is, a house 20 feet long 
| 4. should be 12 feet wide. Tak- 
FRONT ELEVATION ing this as a unit of construc- 

Farm Pouttry House tion, aS many units can be 

This house will accommodate 75 or 80 fowls. Its con- Placed together as conditions 
struction is simple and it is a good economical house for may require. That is, the 
farm purposes. house may be 20, 40 or 60 feet 
long, but it should be only 12 

should have relatively larger runs than mature birds. feet wide. It is economy to 
The plans given in this chapter are all practical build a house larger than re- 
and inexpensive. They are in sufficient variety to quired for immediate use, for 
meet the needs of all. it is much less expensive to 
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erect inside partitions, which can be made 
of canvas, than to build the end of the 
house. Swing doors connecting the pens 
are also a convenience. 

The general plan here given, and pre- 
pared by the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, is a good guide for the construc- 
tion of houses on this plan. 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF PouLtry HOUSE 


This plan shows a hollow side wall, the floor 
elevated on a concrete foundation, and the 
nest boxes raised above the floor. 


The Foundation 

Rats, other vermin and skunks are 
enemies to be guarded against; conse- 
quently the fdundation should be so 
made as to prevent all animals from get- 
ting under the floor. Concrete is the best 
material for foundation walls, but brick 
and even rough stone may be used. If 
stones are used, however, all spaces be- 
tween them must be filled with mortar. 

The foundations, should extend below 
the frost line, and have a number of 
openings to permit ventilation during 
the summer. During the winter these 
openings should be closed with tight 
shutters to prevent drafts, and a guard 
of strong wire netting should be over 
them at all times. 


The Walls 


Wood is usually the most suitable and 
feast expensive material for the walls. 
In warm climates single walls answer 


every purpose; but in cold climates 
double walls with a dead-air space be- 
tween them are preferable because they 
better protect the birds from cold. 


Roof 


The material selected for the roof 
will depend largely upon local condi- 
tions. Shingles are most commonly 
used, but tin, slate or other material may 
be used if more convenient. Whatever 
the material, a layer of tarred paper 
should be placed under it to prevent 
drafts. 


Pouttry HouseE—VERrRTICAL SECTION SHOW- 
ING GABLE RooFr 


The Floor 


Three types of floor are in general 
use—earth, wood and concrete. The 
earth floor is the cheapest, and some 
claim that it is the best because it always 
furnishes a dust bath. But earth floors 
soon become foul, and they are breeding 


AN ATTRACTIVE DESIGN FOR THE ROOF 


places for vermin. If used, the earth to 
the depth of four inches should be re- 
moved and replaced by fresh earth at 
least twice a year, and this should be 
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occasionally spaded up and mixed with 
lime. 3 
Wood.—The board floor is objection- 
able for two reasons: it is expensive and 
it affords a harboring place for vermin. 
It is a necessity in movable houses, but 
should otherwise be avoided. 
Concrete.—All things considered, con- 
crete makes the most satisfactory floor. 
A layer three inches thick is sufficient, 
so that the floor is not expensive, when 
durability is considered. The finish coat 
should be one inch thick, and made of a 
mixture consisting of two parts sand to 


AN INEXPENSIVE Roor 


one part cement, to insure dryness. The 
floor should be covered with a coating of 
hot asphalt to protect the feet of the 
fowls and insure dryness. 


Windows 


The windows should be placed on the 
south side of the house, and in cold 
climates should be small. There should 
be at least one window in every pen. 
The windows should be so placed as to 
allow the greatest amount of sunshine 
to fall upon the floor during the winter. 
They should be so placed that their 
length is vertical, the lower end being 
about 18 inches above the floor. 


Size and Style of Buildings 


The size of the building should be de- 
termined by the climate, the size of the 
flock, and the breed of fowls selected. 
In cold climates where the fowls must 
be confined within doors for a portion 


of the year, larger houses are necessary 
than in climates where houses are used 
principally for shelter. At least five 
square feet per fowl should be allowed 
when the birds must be confined within 
doors during cold weather. If the 
houses are not to be cleaned frequently, 
more space is necessary. 

Such breeds as leghorns are more ac- 
tive than larger breeds, and require rel- 
atively more space. In all cases, over- 
crowding should be avoided. 

The style of house will be determined 
by the expense one is willing to incur, 
its relation to surrounding buildings and 
the taste of the proprietor. Two gen- 
eral plans are followed: that having the 
gable roof and that having a shed roof. 
Sometimes these plans are combined, 
giving a roof with a long slope and a 
short slope. 


UN I 


laid) 


WInpbows CAN BE PROTECTED WITH WOODEN 
SHUTTERS 


Ventilation 


Whatever the style of house adopted, 
in its construction ample ventilation 
must be provided for. During warm 
weather open windows admit an abun- 
dance of fresh air, but a ventilating sys- 
tem is necessary during cold weather. 
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Ventilators should be so constructed 
that they can be readily opened and 
closed. In cold weather they need to 
be closed at night, but should be open 
during the day. 

Muslin windows are used by some, 
and others favor open fronts, which 
prove successful even in cold climates. 
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A PortasLte House 


In warm climates wire screen for windows 
assures perfect ventilation. 


Perches 


Perches should be so placed that they 
are easily reached by the fowls, and so 
arranged that the droppings may be 
caught without falling to the floor. 
Perches two or three feet from the floor, 
for heavy fowls, and three or four feet 
for the light breeds, are amply high. A 
ladder consisting of an inclined board 
with slats across it enables the fowls 
to reach the perch conveniently. A plain 
board platform from five to eight inches 
beneath the perch will catch the drop- 
pings. This can be easily cleaned with a 


SMALL Pou.ttry House 


This is a good type of house for a back 
yard. The shutter provides for free ventila- 
tion in warm weather and can be closed to 
protect the fowls in cold weather. 


flat shovel. The droppings should be 
saved, since they constitute a most val- 
uable fertilizer. 


Nests 


Nests should be located in a rather 
dark place and should be accessible from 
more than one side. They are usually 
placed against the wall along the side 
or ends of the house. They should be 
so. located as to occupy as little floor 
space as possible. It is often convenient 
to place them under the platform, that 
is, under the perches. They should be 
readily accessible for gathering eggs, and 
so constructed that they can be be easily 
cleaned and disinfected. A long box di- 
vided into sections by partitions, and 
having a cover that can be raised for 
collecting the eggs, forms a very satis- 
factory arrangement. Fine hay, sea 
grass and excelsior are good nest ma- 
terials. The trap nest, which prevents 


the escape of the hen, is often used when 
the poultry man wishes to ascertain the 
ege oaugy of the different hens. 


—— 


A Nest Box 


This box is placed against the wall under 
the perches. 


Drinking Fountains 


Fowls should be sup- 
plied with an abundance 
of pure water, and special 
devices are necessary; 
otherwise the 
birds foul the wa- 
ter, « (Onegot whe 
most convenient 
and inexpensive 
devices is shown 
in the illustration. 


A BottTLe PLAceD IN 
Tuts PosirIon MAKEs 
A Goop DRINKING 
FouNTAIN 
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It consists of a shallow pan _ placed 
on a platform and covered with a board 
supported on pieces of lath nailed to the 
edges about two inches apart. The birds 
insert their heads between the laths to 
reach the water. The pan should be fre- 
quently cleaned and scalded. 


A DRINKING FouNTAIN 


A rectangular pan enclosed in a rack and 
placed against the wall often saves floor space. 


Dust Boxes 


During the winter the fowls should 
have access to boxes containing road 
dust, in which they can take dust baths. 
If the boxes are placed where the sun 
can shine on them their contents will 
keep dry. These boxes are necessary to 
prevent body lice. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


INCUBATORS 

The question of incubation is one of 
prime importance. Shall the poultry man 
depend upon natural or artificial incu- 
bation? The answer to this question 
should be determined by circumstances. 
If only a small flock of chickens, say not 
to exceed 100, is desired, and if the 
birds are those known as general-purpose 
breeds, probably natural incubation 1s 
the more profitable. On the other hand, 
if large flocks are desired and “layers” 
only are kept, artificial incubation is the 
more economical. 

Success with an incubator requires 
care and ‘skill, and the latter can be ac- 
quired only by experience. For these 
reasons the beginner should proceed with 
caution. An incubator holding 100 eggs 
is large enough to start with. 


Selecting the Incubator 


In selecting an incubator attention 
should be given to the following points: 

1. Good material and good workman- 
ship. 

2. Adaptability of parts. The various 
parts of the machine should be so ar- 
ranged as to make it efficient, practical 
and convenient. 

3. Strong legs. 

4. Two dead-air spaces. 

5. A good lamp. This feature can- 
not be emphasized too strongly, since 
the lamp is the vital part of the machine. 
The lamp should have a good burner 
and a good chimney. 


A DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


A shallow pan of any suitable material can 
be easily enclosed in a rack for a drinking 
fountain. This fountain can be set in the most 


ee place and is accessible from all 
sides. ‘ 

6. A good regulator. 

7. <A good tray properly placed. 

8. A good roomy nursery tray below 
the egg tray. 
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PARTS OF AN INCUBATOR 


This cut shows the essential parts of the 
incubator—the lamp, the regulator, the egg 
tray and the chick nursery. 


Operating the Incubator 
The incubator should be placed in a 
room free from drafts and dampness. 
It should also be so located that it will 
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not be jarred, since jarring is liable to 
prevent a good hatch. A room in which 
an even temperature can be maintained 
is also desirable, and good ventilation is 
necessary to success. 

The incubator should be visited regu- 
larly morning, noon and evening. The 
lamp should be filled once a day and the 
eggs should be turned daily from the 


ti 


INCUBATOR OPEN 


This illustration shows the incubator open 
and the various parts in use. The removable 
chick tray is indispensable. 


third until the 19th day, after which 
they should not be disturbed. 

The incubator should be tested for at 
least 24 hours before the eggs are put 
in. If operated by a beginner a longer 
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INCUBATOR CLOSED 


A first-class incubator must have tight doors 
so adjusted that they can be opened and closed 
without jarring. The frame must also be 
strong and firmly joined together. 


test is advisable. Eggs should not be 
put in until the operator is able to main- 
tain an even temperature. For the first 
two days this should be 102°, after that 
103% 

The following directions taken from 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 236, Department 
of Agriculture, are plain and practical, 
and if followed will lead to success. 

Study your incubator. 

Acquaint yourself with all its parts. 

Read the manufacturer’s directions 
for setting it up. 

Set it up carefully and according to 
instructions. 

Never try to run an incubator in a 
drafty place, nor near a stove, nor where 
the sun shines upon it. 

Set fertile eggs only. Waste no ef- 
fort upon those that are doubtful. 

Learn how to trim and clean the lamp. 
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PoRTABLE BROODER 


This small brooder is designed for those 
who raise only a few chicks. It can be readily 
moved about, is heated by a lamp and is in-, 
expensive. 


BROODERS 


The brooder is a necessary adjunct 
to the incubator. For the first few days 
the little chickens must receive careful at- 
tention. The chief requisites of a brooder 
are: 

1. Capable of maintaining a proper 
temperature. 

2. Be easily cleaned. 

3. Provide good ventilation. 

4. Of such’ form that all the chick- 
ens may readily be seen. 

5. Must be dry. 

6. Economical of heat. 

7. Easy of construction. 
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There are numerous patterns of brood- 
ers on the market from which the poul- 
try man may select those best suited to 
his needs. On large poultry farms 
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tilation. Make an opening at one side 


and connect it with the ground by a 
board ladder, and the brooder is com- 
plete. 
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Cotony BroopER HOUSE 


This is the type of brooder house used at Cornell University. The houses are warmed 


by a gasoline heater. 


brooder houses are-constructed, and in 
them all brooders are warmed from a 
single source of heat. 


Homemade Brooder 


A homemade brooder can be easily 
constructed as follows: 


Take a dry-goods box and turn it bot- 
tom up, cutting the sides so that the 
bottom of the box will form a floor 
about a foot from the ground. 

In the center of this floor place a tin 
box either square or round. This box 
is placed in an opening in the floor and 
is alsa bottom up. A tin bucket will 
answer the purpose. A small tube should 
be fitted into the top of this box to serve 
as a chimney. 


Above this floor construct a box a foot 
high, and hang from the top woolen 
or felt curtains at frequent intervals. 
These should not come within two inches 
of the floor. Narrow spaces should be 
left between the boards forming the 
cover, or holes bored in them for ven- 


The lamp under the tin box furnishes 
heat. 

The upper section should be so con- 
structed that it can be lifted off so that 
the floor can be cleaned. 

Brooders should be kept clean and dry 
and at an even temperature. For the 
first week this should be from 90° to 
100°. After that a lower temperature 
is required. 
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HOMEMADE BRrooDER 


A full description of this brooder appears 
in the text. Its construction furnishes a good 
task for any boy who has a hammer and saw 
and a few nails. 
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BREEDS 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture recognizes 104 standard 
varieties of fowls. Besides these there 
are many nonstandard varieties. For 
practical purposes all these breeds and 
varieties of domestic fowls may be 
grouped under three classes: egg breeds, 
meat breeds and general-purpose breeds. 
In the selection of breeds the poultry 
man will be guided by the product he 
wishes to place upon the market. 


Brown LEGHORN 


Leghorns are the best layers. 
also good for meat. 


Egg Breeds 


The leading egg breeds produced in 
the United States are the Leghorn, the 
Minorca, the Spanish and the Hamburg. 
We might add the Ancona and the An- 
dalusian. 

The Leghorn. The Leghorns head 
the list as egg producers. In this respect 
the Leghorn holds the same place among 
fowls that the Jersey does among cattle. 
Fight standard varieties are recognized 
as follows: the Single-Comb and Rose- 
Comb Brown, Single-Comb and Rose- 
Comb White, Single-Comb and Rose- 
Comb Buff, Single-Comb Black and 
Silver Dorking. 


They are 


The white, the brown and the black 
varieties are those most common. 

The production of eggs is generally 
conceded to be the most profitable line 
of the poultry industry. Consequently, 
Leghorns are in good demand. They 
are of a lively, restless disposition, ex- 
cellent foragers, and will pick up a good 
part of their living’ during the year. 
They are light eaters, and less expensive 
to raise than the larger breeds. They 
mature early, and pullets frequently be- 
gin laying when four and a half months 
old. 

The hens average between 150 and 
200 eggs a year. Their eggs are pure 
white and weigh about ten to the pound. 
They are good table fowls, but not so 
valuable for meat as larger breeds. How- 
ever, all things considered, the Leghorn 
is one of the most valuable breeds that 
can be kept on the farm. 


Biack MINORCA 


The Minorcas are good both for eggs and 
for table purposes. In appearance they re- 
semble the Leghorns. 


The Minorca. The Minorcas rank 
next to the Leghorns as layers. In gen- 
eral appearance they resemble the Leg- 
horns, but they are heavier. The black 
and white varieties are common, though 
the black is generally preferred. The 
Minorcas are excellent farm fowls, since 
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they are good layers, and also profitable 
for meat. 

The Spanish. The White-Faced Black 
Spanish is another variety valued for 
laying qualities. Both hens and pullets 
are above the average for winter laying. 
They are handsome birds with greenish- 
black plumage, large red combs and wat- 
tles and white faces. 
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Wuitre-Facep Biack SPANISH 


The White-Faced Black Spanish are known 
for their exceptional laying qualities. The 
males are handsome birds. 


The Hamburg. WHamburgs are among 
the best egg producers. Six varieties 
are recognized. The Silver-Spangled is 
the most beautiful and most popular 
variety. Hamburgs lay pretty white- 
shelled eggs, but they are smaller than 
those produced by the Leghorns. 


General-Purpose Breeds 


The general-purpose fowl is one that 
is profitable for both eggs and meat. 
These hens are most suitable for the 
poultry man who wishes to conduct his 
business on a small scale, and as fowls 
on a general farm. 

The Plymouth Rock. The Plymouth 
Rock is the most popular breed for gen- 
eral purposes. There are six varieties: 
the Barred, White, Buff, Silver-Penciled, 
Partridge and Columbian. All have the 


‘ 


same weight—cock 9% pounds, hen 
7% pounds. The Barred are most com- 
mon, and probably constitute more than 
half the fowls raised on farms through- 
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BarrEeD PLyMoutTH Rock 


Plymouth Rocks are the best general-pur- 
pose breed. 


out the country. They are hardy, ma- 
ture early, are good layers the year 
round, and in winter lay exceptionally 
well, They are also one of the best 
breeds for meat. They are good sitters 
and excellent mothers. 


The Wyandotte. Some authorities 


claim that the Wyandottes are crowding 
the Plymouth Rocks for supremacy as 
fowl. 


a general-purpose There “are 
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WYANDOTTE 


6 
The Wyandotte ranks next to the Plymouth 
Rock as a general-purpose fowl. 
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eight varieties, but the only difference 
is in the plumage. They are a little 
smaller than the Plymouth Rocks, have 
a yellow skin and yellow shanks and 
legs. As layers, sitters and meat pro- 
ducers they closely resemble the Plym- 
outh Rocks. 

The Rhode Island Red. The Rhode 
Island Reds are one of the new stand- 
ard breeds, but they are rapidly gain- 
ing prominence as a _ general-purpose 
fowl. They are about the size of the 
Wyandottes; they are hardy, mature 
early and are good layers and sitters. 
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RuHopE IstaAnpD Rep 


The Rhode Island Red is rapidly gaining 


prominence as a general-purpose fowl. 


The Orpington. The Orpingtons 
were originated by William Cook of 
Orphington, England; hence their name. 
There are ten varieties, but the Single- 
Comb Buff, the Single-Comb Black and 
the Single-Comb White are the only 
‘ varieties well known in America. Of 
these the Buff are the most general fa- 
vorites. The Standard weight of the 
cock is ten pounds, and of the hen eight 
pounds. 

Orpingtons are good general-purpose 
fowls and are the most highly prized by 
those who have raised them longest. 


Meat Breeds 


Meat breeds are those breeds raised 
especially for their production of meat. 
They are larger than any of the breeds 
previously described, and usually have 
heavy, thick-set bodies and short legs. 
They are slow and sluggish in move- 
ment and are easily confined. ‘Their 
meat is of no better flavor than that of 
some of the smaller breeds, but under — 
certain conditions they are preferred be- 
cause of their large size. The most com- 
mon meat-producing breeds are the 
Brahmas and the Cochins. 

The Brahma. The Brahma is a prac- 
tical farm fowl. There are two varieties, 
the Light and the Dark. The Light are 
the more valuable for farm purposes, 
since they are better layers than the 
Dark. The Light Brahma is the largest 
variety of fowl known. The cock should 
weigh 12 pounds, and the hen 91%. They 
average from 144 to 156 eggs a year. 
Their eggs are large, of a rich brown 
color and of excellent flavor. 


Light Brahmas are profitable fowls for the 
farm. They are the largest domestic poultry. 


The plumage is black and white, with 
white predominating. The hackle is 
white with a black stripe down the cen- 
ter, and the tail is black. 4 
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The Cochin. The Cochins are smaller 
than the Brahmas, and weigh about one 
pound less. There are four varieties, but 
the Buff is the only one that we need to 
consider. Cochins are general favorites 
with those who raise them, and are a 
profitable farm fowl. They are fair 
layers and good meat producers. The 
chickens mature early and afford a sup- 
ply of choice fowls for the market. 
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PARTRIDGE COCHIN 


Cochins are pronounced profitable fowls by 
old and experienced breeders. 


SELECTING: STOCK 


The selection of breeds depends upon 
the poultry man, and he is usually 
guided by his fancy and the conditions 
governing the market most accessible to 
him. Our suggestion regarding the se- 
lection is that the best stock procur- 
able, of the breed selected, be obtained, 
and we cannot emphasize this point too 
strongly. A given sum of money in- 
vested in a few choice birds of the breed 
and strain chosen will in the end bring 
larger returns than the same sum in- 
vested in a larger number of common 
birds. 

The latter are not so prolific, do not 
thrive as well and are more liable to fall 
a prey to poultry diseases. It costs no 
more to keep birds of the first quality 
than those of inferior quality. Numer- 
ous failures can be traced to beginning 
with inferior stock. 


beginner. 


The above suggestion does not apply 
with equal force to stock for the poultry 
farm, where it will receive necessary 
care, and to the general farm, where the 
poultry receives little or no attention. 
Pure-bred stock has been produced only 
through successive years of careful 
breeding, and constant care is necessary 
to success with stock of high grade. 


FEEDING 


Successful feeding is learned largely 
through experience, but a few practical 
suggestions may serve as guides to the 
The desired product is the 
most important factor in determining 
both quantity and kind of food. If eggs 
are required, a different system of feed- 
ing is necessary than when the fowls 
are fed for fattening. 


Feeding for Eggs 

When left to themselves under nat- 
ural conditions, hens lay the most eggs 
in the spring. If spring conditions can 
be maintained throughout the year, the 
egg-producing period is prolonged, and 
satisfactory profits are received. 

Fowls having a large run eat insects, 
worms, grass and other green foods and 
seeds. They also *eat enough gravel to 
supply the necessary grit for grinding 
the food in the gizzard. A study of the 
feeding habits of the hen gives us a clue 


A Freep TrouGcH 


This trough can be easily made by an in- 
genious boy. 


to the sort of ration best suited to egg 
production. It should contain meat, grain 
and some green food. The best propor- 
tions for the ingredients are not so easily 
determined. 
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Grain. Without doubt grain consti- 


tutes the bulk of the ration. Corn, wheat, - 


buckwheat and oats are all usable, but 
corn and wheat are the most desirable. 
Experience shows that a mixture of the 
two is better than either alone. An ex- 
cess of corn, wheat or buckwheat fat- 
tens the fowls and has a tendency to 
decrease egg production. Too much corn 
makes the yolk too yellow for the high- 
est standard, while wheat or buckwheat 
alone gives a shade too light to meet re- 
quirements. The right proportions of 
these grains are learned through expe- 
rience. It is found that there is some 
advantage in giving one feeding a day 
of cracked corn or wheat moistened with 
water. 

Green Food. Fowls confined in pens 
and yards need some sort of green food 
throughout the year. Clover, alfalfa and 
grass, if fed while young, are excellent 
foods. The fowls eat them better if they 
are chopped fine in a feed cutter. Beets 
are an excellent green food for winter. 
They should be cut fine enough to en- 
able the fowls to eat them readily, or 
simply split in halves. Otherwise they 
will be soiled and wasted. Cabbage is 
also a good winter food. If neither of 
these can be obtained, steamed clover 
hay is a good substitute. 

Meat Foods. Fowls that have a wide 
range in summer obtain their necessary 
supply of meat food by eating insects 
and angleworms, but during the winter 
months and when confined in pens they 
need to be supplied with meat food at 
all seasons. Fresh bones finely cut and 
animal meal are satisfactory meat foods; 
skim milk is an excellent substitute for 
these, and can often be used at a saving 
of expense. 


Other Foods. A certain amount of 
grit and lime should be furnished. The 
best way is to place these where the hens 
can have ready access to them. They 
will then eat what they need. Sulphur, 
pepper, salt and other substances if used 
at all should be used with caution. 

Caution. While inferior grades of 
grain can be used with success and at a 
saving of expense, food that is dirty or 
that containing decaying animal or vege- 
table matter should be rejected. Such 
food is a prolific source of bowel dis- 
eases. 


A Swincinc FEED TRouUGH 


This arrangement prevents the fowls’ perch. 
ing on the side of the trough and soiling the 
food. 


Feeding for Meat 


Corn and wheat are good grains for 
fattening fowls. Some of the food 
should consist of corn meal or ground 
wheat mixed with bran and made into a 
sort of mush with water or skim milk. 

During the last few weeks of fatten- 
ing the fowls should be confined in small 
pens so that they will have but little 
exercise. The meat will then be tender. 
An excess of fat should be guarded 
against, since it is produced at the ex- 
pense of meat. } 

Cramming, though commonly prac- 
ticed in France and England, is seldom 
resorted to in this country. 


ALFALFA 


Alfalfa is generally conceded to be the 
most important forage crop grown. It 
cannot be grown in some soils, but it is 
as generally successful as other crops, 
and by experimenting with a small patch 
for one or two seasons nearly every 
farmer can determine what can be done 


with it on his farm. Considering the 
value of the plant, the experiment is 
worth trying. We here give a few hints 
and suggestions to assist those who 
wish to know more about this valuable 
plant. For a general account the reader 
is referred to the article Alfalfa. 
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Selection of Ground 

A light top soil, not sandy, with a light 
clay subsoil not too close to water, is, if 
fertile, the most desirable. Land not well 
drained should not be selected. If the 
farmer is in doubt about the adaptability 
of his soil to alfalfa he should apply 
to the experiment station of his state 
for information. 


Cultivation 

One not accustomed to raising alfalfa 
should begin with a small acreage. The 
seed bed should be carefully prepared; 
much more carefully than for corn, if 
an even stand is expected. Deep plow- 
ing is essential, but the cultivation fol- 
lowing should be just deep enough to 
extend below the seed. The cultivation 
should be repeated until the soil is finely 
pulverized. Reedine 

The quantity of seed per acre is de- 
termined to some extent by the condi- 
tion of the soil. Assuming that seed of 
the best quality is used, an average of 20 
pounds to the acre secures the best re- 
sults. 

Seed grown in or near the locality 
where it is used gives a better stand 
than that brought from a distance. 
Alfalfa, like corn, must be acclimated, 
and when the seed is taken from a 
warmer to a colder climate much of it 
fails to germinate. It is safer to bring 
seed from the North than the South. 

The manner of seeding will depend 
upon conditions. The seed should be 
evenly distributed over the top soil, and 
covered sufficiently deep. to insure germ- 
ination. For a small field the hand-crank 
seeder is recommended. On large fields 
the drill or large seeder is necessary. If 
the press drill is used the field should 
be seeded both ways. 

The time to seed depends upon the lo- 
cality. The seeding should be early 
enough to secure a strong, well-rooted 
plant, the first season. Otherwise many 
of the plants will winter kill. In Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas the best seeding 
time is from about the middle of May to 
the middle of June. In Illinois, June and 


July are considered to be the best months 
and crops may be secured from August 
and September seedings, but such late 
seeding is not recommended. 


Harvesting 

The best time to harvest is when the 
crop is in early bloom. Then the new 
shoots which will produce the second 
crop are just starting from the roots. The 
crop should be cut from two to three 
Ynches from the ground, so that these 
shoots ‘will not be injured. 

Care should be taken to preserve both 
the quality and the quantity of the crop. 
The leaves are the most valuable part 
of the plant, and are easily shaken off 
when dry. Consequently the less han- 
Aling the better. The best plan is to cut 
only what can be handled in a day. The 
ricks should be covered with canvas or 
jute to prevent loss of leaves in hauling 
to the barn or stack. 

Alfalfa should be cured on a bright 
day, and there should be no dew or mois- 


- ture on the hay when it is stored. Not 


more than three or four feet of par-- 
tially cured alfalfa should be placed on 
mows or stacks at one time. 

The farmer should not expect large re- 
turns from the crop the first season. If 
necessary, the first crop should be sac- 
rificed by cutting early to kill the weeds. 


Uses: 


Soil Improvement. Alfalfa belongs to 
the same plant family as clover, and, like 
other legumes, extracts nitrogen from 
the air to assist in building plant tissue. 
Therefore as a foundation crop for ro- 
tation it is as valuable as clover, while 
the returns from the harvest are much 
greater. These advantages make alfalfa 
one of the most valuable crops for im- 
proving the soil. 

Hay. Alfalfa makes the most valuable 
hay, and the profits arising from it are 
greater than those from any other for- 
age plant used for this purpose. 

The following table taken from Al- 
falfa, a pamphlet issued by the Chicago 
and North Western Railway, shows the 
relative value of alfalfa and other for- 
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age plants. The estimates are based on 
two and one-half tons of timothy per 
acre, valued at $2.50 per ton, and the 
value is based on the amount of protein. 


From this table one can readily see 
why alfalfa is a most valuable stock food. 
It seems to succeed about equally with 
cattle, horses, sheep, swine and poultry. 


Comparative 
value per acre, 
based on 
protein 


Pounds 
protein 
per acre 


Pounds 
protein 
per ton 


SILO CROPS 


: Per cent 

Yield ; 
RING pet cares Meee 
Pltalial’ Cob svt ee 2.5 tons 18.17% 
Red Clover.......... 134 “ 13.28% 
FLAMOCN Ys otceee bas os 1% 4.74% 
JME) ES els BIL gies tha reel 1 6.25% 
Brome-Grass 1 6.09% 

Advantages 
The following advantages derived 


from the use of silo crops are given in 
Farmers Bulletin 578, entitled The Mak- 
ing and Feeding of Silage: 

1. Silage is the best and cheapest 
form in which a succulent feed can be 
provided for winter use. 


2. An acre of corn can be placed in 
the silo at a cost not exceeding that of 
shocking, husking, grinding and shred- 
ding. 

3. Crops can be put into the silo dur- 
ing weather that could not be utilized in 
making hay or curing fodder; in some 
localities this is an important considera- 
tion. 


4. A given amount of corn in the 
form of silage will produce moré milk 
than the same amount when shocked and 
dried. 


5. There is less waste in feeding sil- 
age than in feeding fodder. Good silage 
properly fed is all consumed. 

6. Silage is very palatable. 

7. Silage, like other succulent feeds, 
has a beneficial effect upon the digestive 
organs. 

8. More stock can be kept on a given 
area of land when silage is the basis of 
the ration. 


9. On account of the smaller cost for 
labor, silage can be used for supplement- 
ing pastures more economically than can 
soiling crops, unless only a small amount 
of supplementary feed is required. 


Corn, sorghum, clover, alfalfa, oats, 


rye, soy beans, kafir corn and milo maize » 


are all used for silage. 


Corn is the best silage crop; it returns 
greater yields per acre, and contains more 
of the essential elements which go to 
make up a satisfactory ration than any 
of the others. 


Clover and alfalfa probably rank next 
to corn in value. These plants and soy 
beans are rich in protein. ‘The chief ar- 
gument against the use of the first two 
is that they make excellent hay, and such 
a crop as corn is more economical. 


Filling the Silo 


Crops designed for silage should be 
cut before it is allowed to dry out to 
any extent. Corn if quite green, how- 
ever, can be left a day or two without 
damage. Corn makes the best silage if 
cut after the grain has passed out of 
the milk, just as some of the blades and 
husks are beginning to turn brown. It 
is better that the corn be over-ripe than 
too green, 

All silage crops should be cut in the 
cutter before being packed in the silo. 
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Cutters can be set so as to cut lengths 
from one-quarter to three-quarters of an 
inch, and the farmer determines what 
length he desires. 

Blowing machines operated by the 
same power as the cutter are best for 


Experience proves that silage forms a 
satisfactory basis for an economical ra- 
tion for all kinds of live stock, even in- 
cluding swine and poultry. The size and 
sort of ration will depend upon the ani- 
mal and the purpose for which the ration 


Sito FILLer 


Compare this illustration with that of the concrete silo, which shows the filler in 


position. 


After the silage is cut it is carried on a movable platform to the blower, shown 


on the right, which, by means of a powerful blast of air, forces the silage up through 


the pipe to the top of the silo. 


filling. As the silage enters the silo it 
should be evenly distributed and closely 
compacted, so as to exclude air. After 
filling it is well to go into the silo and 
tramp it daily for a number of days. 


FEEDING 


Feeding can begin at any time and 
many farmers begin to feed from the 
silo as soon as it is filled. This plan pre- 
vents loss from spoilage at the top. 
However, with careful packing this spoil- 
age should not exceed a depth of six or 
eight inches, so that no great loss is sus- 
tained from later feeding. 


is fed. For instance, the ration for milch 
cows would be somewhat different from 
that for beef cattle. Forty pounds of 
silage per day is considered the maxi- 
mum for cattle. 

Much is learned by experience. Per- 
haps the greatest danger that confronts 
the beginner is that of overfeeding. Com- 
pared in volume with the uncut ration the 
silo ration looks small, but it may contain 
twice the nutriment found in the uncut 
ration. Experiment stations and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
furnish reliable information concerning 
silo rations, and it is wise for the begin- 
ner to secure their bulletins. 
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LUTHER BURBANK AND HIS WORK 


How did Luther Burbank secure the 
wonderful changes in plants that stand 
to his credit? This is the first question 
asked by those who become interested 
in his work. 

His experiments are chiefly along two 
lines—plant breeding and selection. 


PLANT BREEDING 


Plant breeding is the uniting of two 
plants to give birth to a third, and breed- 
ing lies at the foundation of the greater 
part of Mr. Burbank’s work. 

The first step in breeding is a careful 
study of the plants which he proposes to 
unite. This study may extend over sev- 
eral seasons and embrace thousands of 
plants of each species, brought together 
from regions widely separated. 

After this study has been made, the 
most desirable plants for the experiment 
are selected. Mr. Burbank then cuts 
away the petals and stamens from the 
flowers on one species, so that bees will 
not be attracted to these flowers. He 
carefully gathers the pollen from a flower 
in the other species by shaking it into a 
watch crystal. He then places the pollen 
with his finger on the pistil of the first 
flower. The ovules produced in this 
pistil are thus fertilized with the pollen 
of the other species. 

The seeds into which these ovules grow 
produce the new plant, which is known 
as a hybrid. 

With all the care that it is possible to 
exercise the plant breeder is unable to 
foretell the characteristics of the new 
plant, and many experiments may be 
necessary before a plant possessing the 
desired qualities is obtained. 

Mr. Burbank has discovered in the 
course of his experiments that plants 
which have grown in their present habitat 
for centuries, like the cactus, are much 
more difficult to change than plants 
which have not existed for so long a time 
in their present environment. 

In the production of a new hybrid 
more than one species are sometimes 
united, as in the production of the Shasta 


daisy. In such cases two species are first 
united, then a third is united with the 
hybrid thus produced. This plan is fol- 
lowed until all the species required are 
united in the last hybrid. 


SELECTION 


Selection precedes and follows breed- 
ing, and in no phase of his work do Mr. 
Burbank’s intuition, skill and judgment 
appear more admirable. He has inspected 
100,000 trees in a day and classified them 
as good, fair and poor without error. 

It is through years of careful selec- 
tion that such plants as come up to Mr. 
Burbank’s ideals are finally obtained, and 
he will not release a plant for commercial 
use until the desired standard is reached. 

Mr. Burbank differs from other plant 
breeders not only in his superior ability, 
but especially in the large scale on which 
he carries on his experiments. While 
others have confined their experiments to 
a few plants under glass or in a corner 
of some garden, he has employed acres 
of ground and used hundreds of thou- 
sands of, and, if necessary, a million 
plants. 

Each season a small number of the 
best plants are selected. The next sea- 
son the best produced from these are 
chosen, and selections are continued until 
in the final test the one plant which meets 
the required standard is obtained. It 
may be one out of a million. 


THE BURBANK POTATO 


Few people associate the Burbank po- 
tato with Luther Burbank, but it was his 
first achievement in plant hreeding. He 
was engaged in market gardening and 
seed raising in a small way, at his home 
in Massachusetts. In connection with 
this work he made a close study of the 
plants under his cultivation. One season 
he noticed that in a particular lot of 
potatoes only one seed ball was borne. 
He reasoned that if the seeds from this 
ball were planted they would probably 
produce one or more new varieties. 
From this seed sprang the Burbank 
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potato, which it took the young seed- 
grower four years to develop. 

Previous to the advent of the Burbank 
potato there was a strong demand from 
the farmers of New England for a 
potato that would yield more than 200 
bushels to the acre. The new potato 
gave a yield of over 425 bushels and has, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
produced over 500 bushels to the acre. 
Burbank sold all his rights in this potato 
to a seed firm for $150. 

The value of the Burbank potato is 
almost beyond estimate, because it cannot 
be’ wholly measured in money. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture credits Burbank with adding $17,- 
000,000 annually to the agricultural 
wealth of the country through the potato. 
It is also given credit for saving Ireland 
from famine. In providing a nutritious 
article of food in abundance, the Bur- 
bank potato has not only added directly 
to the material wealth of the world, but 
indirectly it has contributed much to- 
wards the efficiency, health and happiness 
of the population of every country into 
which it has been introduced. 

But notwithstanding the success of 
this, his first experiment, Mr. Burbank 
has continued all these years to work on 
the potato. Many new varieties have 


been produced. Some of these are mere. 


curiosities, but others are of great value. 
Mr. Burbank’s purpose is to produce 
varieties hardier than any that now are 
in use, richer in starch and adapted to 
the climatic conditions of all regions 
where potatoes can be grown. 


NEW WALNUT. 


Before Mr. Burbank’s experiments on 
trees, tree breeding was supposed to be 
impossible. Mr. Burbank began his ex- 
periments with the walnut. He crossed 
the English walnut with a common black 
walnut of California, then for several 
years carefully selected the most rapid 
growers. The result was a tree which 
he named the Paradox. ‘This tree grows 
very rapidly under conditions to which 
the ordinary forest tree is subject. Sev- 
eral of these attained a height of eighty 


feet in fourteen years, and were more 
than two feet in diameter six feet from 
the ground. The timber is hard and 
strong and takes a fine finish. These 
qualities make it valuable for furniture, 
interior finishings of houses and various 
ornamental purposes. A hardier variety 
called the Royal and possessing the same 
qualities has been developed by crossing 
the native California walnut with the 
black walnut of New England. 

In developing these trees, Mr. Bur- 
bank had in mind the production of a 
tree that would be valuable for its lumber, 
and no thought was given to the fruit. 
Something of what these trees may mean 
to the country that is being rapidly de- 
prived of its forests can be seen from 
the following estimate: 

At present, black walnut lumber is 
worth on an average $250 per 1000 feet. 
For the best results these trees should 
be planted forty feet apart. This will 
admit of thirty-six trees to the acre. In 
twelve years each tree should yield 300 
feet of lumber, board measure, making 
it worth approximately eighty dollars. 
This would give an income of $2800 for 
the acre, without reckoning the addi- 
tional revenue derived from the branches 
and slabs used as fuel. But perhaps the 
greatest advantage is to be derived from 
the production of a tree which because 
of its rapid growth will become a most 
important factor in reforesting regions 
from which forests have been removed. 


BLACKBERRIES 


In 1880 Mr. Burbank began experi- 
menting with blackberries, and he has 
developed many hybrids. Within a few 
years he was raising black, pink, red and 
white blackberries from seeds. The most 
interesting of these varieties is the white 
blackberry produced by crossing the 
blackberry with an insignificant bramble 
bearing smallyellowish white berries. The 
white blackberry bears abundantlyand the 
fruit is large, pure white and of delicious 
flavor. The greatest care and patience 
were required in the production of this 
berry. Over 65,000 hybrid bushes which 
had not come up to the standard were 
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destroyed, and only one bush was saved. 
From that came the white blackberry, 
now on the market. 

Mr. Burbank has not only improved 
the sizes and flavor of the fruit in other 
varieties, but he has also removed the 
thorns. 

NEW BERRIES 


The Primus berry is a new species of 
fruit produced by crossing the California 
dewberry with a Siberian raspberry. 
The result was a fruit unlike the dew- 
berry or the raspberry in size, form, 
color or taste. It ripens earlier than any 
of the standard varieties of raspberries 
or blackberries. The new berry is a 
prolific bearer, and a valuable garden 
fruit. . 

The Phenomenal berry is even more 
valuable than the Primus. It was de- 
veloped by crossing the wild California 
dewberry and the Cuthbert raspberry. 
The result was the largest berry ever 
known. The stalks grow to the length 
of twelve feet and produce an abun- 
dance of berries dark red in color. 


PLUMS AND PRUNES 


In his production of new varieties of 
plums and the improvement of old varie- 
ties, Mr. Burbank has contributed as 
much to horticulture as he did to agri- 
culture in the production of the Burbank 
potato. In the course of his experiments 
with plums he has made several thousand 
plum combinations. 

Some of the most valuable of these are 
the Santa Rosa,”’; “Beauty,” + -Climax,” 
“Eldorado,” ‘“Wickson,” ‘Shiro,’ and 
some 50 others. They are the result of 
the combination of several distinct 
species, some coming from Japan, some 
from Europe and others from America. 
Their perfection required a series of ex- 
periments covering fifteen years. But 
their release to the trade revolutionized 
the shipping fruit industry of California. 

The gold plum, an American-Japanese 
hybrid, is a very important variety. 
Another of great value is that made over 
from the American beach plum. This 
wild plum is remarkably hardy, often 


growing where other vegetation will not. 
thrive, but the fruit is small and bitter, 
unfit to eat unless cooked. Through 
careful breeding through a term of years, 
Mr. Burbank changed this worthless wild 
plum into a large crimson plum of excel- 
lent flavor, and the new plum is as hardy 
as the original wild species from which 
it has been developed. 

But more wonderful than those al- 
ready described are the plums without 
pits, of which Mr. Burbank has over 600 
varieties. 

The advantages which Mr. Burbank’s 
plums have secured to fruit growers are 
these: 

. They grow more rapidly. 

They bear earlier. 

They ripen earlier. 

. The fruit is larger. 

. The fruit is rich in sugar. 

. The large size gives the fruit in- 
creased commercial value. 

The Burbank plums have become 
known throughout the world. The late, 
Cecil Rhodes stocked his orchards in 
South Africa with trees procured from 
Burbank. Trees have also been shipped 
to Borneo, where they have practically 
revolutionized the fruit industry of the 
island, and are very extensively grown 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Amer- . 
ica and Asia. 


THE THORNLESS CACTUS 


Of all the changes in plant forms © 
wrought by Luther Burbank, perhaps the 
most wonderful are the removal of the 
spines from the cactus and changing it 
from a plant dangerous to both man and 
beast to one with almost unlimited possi- 
bilities as a food for man and domestic 
animals. 

When we realize that the desert areas 
of the world exceed the entire area of 
the United States and her outlying pos- 
sessions, and that the cactus is a plant 
whose natural place of growth is in 
desert and semiarid regions, we begin 
to catch a vision of what it would mean 
to the welfare of the human race were 
all these regions. devoted to the produc- 
tion of a luxuriant food-producing plant. 


AuRoON 
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This is the possibility which the thorn- 
less cactus presents to the world. But 
the cactus grows with greater rapidity in 
fertile soil than in desert or semiarid 
regions, so its possibilities seem bound- 
less. The following is Mr. Burbank’s 
estimate of its value: 

“The population of the world may be 
doubled, and yet, in the immediate food 
of the cactus plant itself and in the food 
animals which may be raised upon it, 
there would still be enough for all.” 

Mr. Burbank has been experimenting 
with the cactus for twenty years to re- 
move the spines from the outside, and 
the woody fiber, usually known as spic- 
ules, from the interior. Both these 
changes were necessary to make the cac- 
tus edible. When this was accomplished 
it remained to develop the fruit. 

The Opuntia, or prickly-pear, variety 
of cactus was the plant chosen for his 
experiments. Mr. Burbank collected 
seeds of this plant from all parts of the 
world in which it grows. By planting 
these seeds, carefully selecting the most 
desirable plants from each lot, and by 
cross-fertilizing from season to season, 
he finally produced the fruiting varieties. 

The plant grows from eight to twelve 
feet high. The fruit is shaped somewhat 
like a short, fat cucumber flattened at 
the ends. Its length is about three and 
one-half inches and its diameter about 
two and one-half inches. It varies in 
color from crimson to yellow and has 
a delicious flavor. In three years from 
the planting of the seed a single plant 
will produce 600 pounds of fruit. In 
semi-desert regions the plants will yield 
ninety tons per acre, and with irrigation 
‘at least twice this amount. 

The fruit is borne on the leaf and 
sometimes a single leaf bears more than 
thirty fruits. It is.cooked and served in 
various ways, and also eaten raw. It 
sells for about the same price as oranges. 

The leaves constitute a valuable food 
for stock and are estimated to possess 
about one-half the nutritive value of 
alfalfa. The. joints may be cooked or 
pickled and thus be converted into a 
wholesome food for man. The East In- 


dian governments have adopted it for use 
in famines which are frequent there and ° 
have made very extensive plantations of 
it Over a vast territory. 


THE SEEDLESS APPLE 


Mr. Burbank has made great improve- 
ment in a number of varities of apples. 

In the course of his experiments with 
orchard fruits Mr. Burbank has demon- 
strated what wonderful results can be 
obtained by grafting. He has had as 
many as 526 different varities of apples 
growing at once on one tree. This was 
for convenience in testing varieties. 


OTHER FRUITS 


Space will not permit of the descrip- 
tion of many other valuable fruits which 
Mr. Burbank has developed. The pine- 
apple quince is a quince having the flavor 
of the pineapple. It will cook as readily 
as the best cooking apples and is a whole- 
some and valuable fruit. 


FLOWERS 


Mr. Burbank has also given attention 
to the improvement of flowers. Of these 
Shasta daisy first calls for attention. The 
Shasta daisy was developed from the 
mauntain daisy of New England, where 
it is regarded as a pest by all farmers, 
and is the child of three continents. In 
England there is a larger daisy than that 
found in New England. In Japan there 
is a third species, noted for its pure 
white flowers. Mr. Burbank united 
these three daisies and the result was the 
Shasta daisy. The plants are hardy, the 
stems slender, and the flowers vary from 
three to six inches in diameter. 

Mr. Burbank has improved severel 
varieties of roses. He has developed the 
amaryllis into a plant bearing gorgeous 
flowers nearly a foot in diameter. He 
has originated several new varieties of 
poppies, and he has also changed one 
of the varieties of the everlasting 
flowers into a plant having large rich 
flowers which is especially valuable to 
milliners. The everlasting flowers are 
used extensively by florists for decorat- 
ing purposes, 
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Architecture is closely allied to paint- 
ing, sculpture and design on the one hand, 
to all the applied sciences on the other. 
From painting, sculpture and design we 
obtain the elements of beauty so essen- 
tial to the planning of a structure pleas- 
ing to the eye. From the applied sciences 
we obtain the knowledge of material es- 
sential to the strength and durability of 
the subject. 


In the general article Architecture, 
page 133, will be found a concise his- 
tory of the subject, and descriptions of 
the various styles of architecture from 
early to modern times. It is the purpose 
of the following pages to give some sug- 
gestions of how in its simplest forms 
architecture can be of great value in the 
construction of farm buildings, and to 
show by illustrations how these sugges- 
tions can be carried out. 
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FARM BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


‘Importance 


The farm home should be the center 
around which cluster all the activities of 
the farm, and the social activities of the 
inmates and the ties of affection which 
bind together the members of the family. 

The farm buildings should receive the 
most careful consideration. The site 
should be selected with view to conven- 
ience of access from all parts of the farm, 
with due regard to the healthfulness of 
the location and the beauty of the sur- 
roundings. Neglect of any one of these 
considerations will be a cause of regret, 
if not of serious inconvenience and even 
unhappiness, in the years that follow. 

When the farm site is once established 
it cannot be changed without great ex- 
pense. It is therefore worth while to de- 
vote plenty of time to the choice of a 
location. 
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THE FARM HOUSE 

“Houses stand not for a month nor 
for a year, but for a generation; by them 
the thrift of a community is judged, by 
them the ideals and taste of a commun- 
ity are formed. He who deliberately 
builds an ugly house condemns himself as 
a poor citizen; while he who builds a 
beautiful house is a good citizen, for his 
personal effort contributes to the pub- 
lic welfare.” 

—Helen Binkerd Young. 


“Tt is the home to which the tired 
worker retires after the toils of the day 
are over, to repose and refresh himself, 


and to enjoy that mellowing family life 


that lies at the base of all well-organized 
society ; and it is here also and not in the 
school, as is sometimes erroneously (and 
sometimes lazily, we fear) supposed, that 
the rising generation is builded up and 
imbibes the more vital part of its educa- 
tion, moral and physical.” 
—James Casey. 


Planning the home, whether on the 
farm or in the town, is an important 
matter, and it should be given the best 
thought which the prospective occupants 
can give it. | 

When once it is built the house be- 
comes the home for a lifetime. Since it 
is impractical to make extensive altera- 
tions, and since even minor alterations 
are expensive and inconvenient, the orig- 
inal plan should be as nearly perfect as 
possible. 


Suggestions 


The following suggestions will help 
in perfecting the plan: 

1. Begin to plan the house as soon 
as you think of building. It usually re- 
quires one or two years, at least, for 
preparation. 

2. Examine all the farmhouses you 
can, and adopt the good points in them. 
Don’t fail to copy the ideas of others if 
they are good. 

3. Keep a plan notebook in which to 
record new ideas as they occur. 

4. Procure books of plans of farm- 
houses and study them. 


5. When you have collected all the 
ideas and suggestions you can, call in an 
architect who is accustomed to design- 
ing farmhouses, and submit them to him 
as the basis on which he is to work out 
the plans for-your house. 

An architect is not an unnecessary ex- 
pense, as some may think. He will dis- 
cover and remedy the defects in your 
plan and show you numerous little con- 
veniences which you may have over- 
looked. 

Moreover, a perfect plan combined 
with the architect's supervision of con- 
struction is quite sure to save more than 
it costs. 


Certain Details 


The farmhouse embodies convenience, 
comfort and beauty; in short, it should 
be as near an ideal home as the means 
and ingenuity of the builders can make 
it. It should embody many of those 
features which make the town home at- 
tractive to children and young people. 
Lack of these has doubtless driven many 
a boy and girl to the city. 

The features we call attention to here 
are those too often entirely wanting or 
receiving but slight attention in many 
farmhouses. They are: 

Running Water. The problem of wa- 
ter supply is one of utmost importance. 
An abundance of pure water is essential, 
and it is just as important that the wa- 
ter be piped to the house for the fam- 
ily as to the barn for the stock. 

When built, the house should be piped 
for water to the kitchen, the laundry and 
the bathroom. Running water in the 
sleeping rooms is also an advantage, but 
not a necessity. 

With the present facilities for pump- 
ing water there is no reasonable excuse 
for not supplying the house with it. 

Bathroom. A bathroom is more nec- 
essary in a farmhouse than in a city 
house. With a water supply under pres- 
sure, the installation of bathroom fixtures 
is comparatively simple and the expense 
is not great. 

Open Grate. Whatever the system of 
heating and ventilation adopted, an open 
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A Mopet Farm Home 


fireplace in the living room adds cheer 
and comfort to the home, and. whenever 
practicable it should be installed. 


Heating and Ventilation. There is no 
longer occasion for stove heat in the 
country home. Furnaces burning coal or 
wood, as the locality may require, are 
common and inexpensive. When the 
plans for the house are drawn the heating 
and ventilating systems’ should be in- 
cluded. They will then meet the require- 
ments of the house, and work in a satis- 
factory manner. Moreover, the installa- 
tion of a water system requires a heating 
system that will warm the whole house, 
when the location is in a cool climate. 

Lighting. There are now so many 
efficient and inexpensive systems of light- 
ing farmhouses that there is at present 
little excuse for the use of kerosene 
lamps. Air-gas systems, which produce 
aght by heating a mantle, are quite suc- 
cessful. Acetylene can be installed with 
but little more expense, and is generally 
more satisfactory because less liable to 
get out of order. 

Of course the electric light is ideal, 
provided the home is so situated that 


connection with the line carrying the 
main current is practicable. But here 
caution is necessary. Buildings should 
be wired only by experienced electri- 
cians, and the greatest care should be 
taken to prevent fires from crossed or 
exposed wires. 

Sewage. The installation of a water 
system presupposes a sewer. The sewer 
should connect with the kitchen sink, the 
laundry and all bathroom fixtures. It 
should be laid below the frost line, and 
extend far enough from the buildings to 


prevent any injurious effects from its dis- . 


charge. 
Models 


We herewith offer two plans as sug- 
gestive of what may be done in the con- 
struction of a country home. Both have 
the merit of being inexpensive, attractive 
and convenient. 

House. The first is of a two-story 
house and was designed by Mr. A. Ray- 
mond Ellis. Its plan has been offered 
by the Woman's Home Companion and 
the National Builder. The house is 
simple, has no waste space, is easy to 
construct and to heat. 
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We call special attention to the size 
and arrangement of the living room and 
to the arrangement of the chambers and 
bathroom on the second floor. The large 
chimney affords ample opportunity for 
an open fireplace in the living room. 


Hl CHAMBER. 
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spectacular. The home-builder is there- 


fore cautioned to guard himself against 
such appeals. The exterior of the house 
should be pleasing and should harmonize 
with its natural surroundings. 
dwellings 


But in 


general, constructed along 
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PLANS FOR A MopeL Farm HoMeE 


Houses of this pattern, with a plain 
exterior, are not only less expensive to 
build, but they are also much more con- 
venient in their interior plans. More- 
over, such houses are more easily 
warmed and cost less for repairs than 
those containing numerous gables, roof 
valleys and angles, 

Sometimes architects lead home-mak- 
ers astray by their strong appeals to the 


plain, classic lines are the most pleasing 
and they are sure to stand best the test 
of time. 

For these reasons we have presented 
these plain, classic models as_ ideals 
worthy of careful consideration. They 
should be considered as suggestive. With 
these plans for a model any family 
should be able to work out from them 
the plans for an ideal home. 
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A MopeLt BUNGALOW 


Bungalow. The second plan is of a 
bungalow. This plan first appeared in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, from which 
the following description is taken: 

The shape of this plan, almost square, 
is the most economical of space, while 
the clever arrangement of the rooms 
tends to reduce the labor of housekeep- 
ing to a minimum. 

Its simplicity is the charm of this little 
bungalow. <A single gable roof with 
sweeping eaves covers the whole: of it, 
including the porch. The absence of 
columns affords an unobstructed view 
from the front rooms. Interesting fea- 
tures of the design are the combination 
living room and dining room, with its 
generous fireplace and built-in buffet, 
the large closets and the space provided 
for a wall bed, making the front bedroom 
available as a den if desired. And $1265 
was the very moderate cost of this in- 
teresting little home. 

It is equally suitable for a small farm, 
a suburban residence or a village home. 
It suggests coziness and comfort, two 
features that pervade every real home. 
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BARNS 

The barn or barns often form the 
most conspicuous buildings in the farm 
group. Their general location has al- 
ready been discussed, but a word should 
be said about their location with refer- 
ence to each other. Careful planning is 
necessary if needless travel and labor 
would be avoided. Convenience saves 
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Flan and Structure 


The plan and structure of the barn 
will be determined by: 

1. The purpose for which it is in- 
tended. 

2. The size of the farm. 

3. The amount tuo be invested in its 
construction. 

4. The taste of thie owner. 
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GROUND PLAN For Darry BArn.—Ekblaw. 


The illustrations facing this page show the exterior and a view in the stable of a 


barn constructed on this plan. 


labor, and labor costs money; therefore 
the extra care and expense necessary to 
secure the best possible plans and loca- 
tion are a good investment. 

1. Have all stables so located in ref- 
erence to hay mows and silos that the la- 
bor of feeding will be reduced to a min- 
imum. ; 

2. So plan the stables that they can 
be quickly and thoroughly cleaned and 
that the manure will be properly housed. 
A clean, well-ventilated and well-lighted 
stable contributes much toward the health 
of the stock, and from this viewpoint 
alone warrants the expenditure neces- 
sary. 

These items require study of the rela- 
tive location of silos, barns and manure 
sheds. These being determined, the planof 
the barn should next receive attention. 


This is one of the most modern plans for a dairy barn. 


On small farms what might be termed 
a general-purpose barn is usually erected. 
That is, the barn serves as a storehouse 
for the hay and grain, and contains 
stables for horses and cattle, and may 
provide shelter for sheep and _ swine, 
while the basement or cellar is used for 
the storage of manure. Barns of this 
type are common in New England and 
some sections of New York. However, 
on the large farms, a separate barn for 
horses is usually found. 

On farms given to a special line of in- 
dustry, as dairying, the principal barn is 
planned especially for this industry. 


The Dairy Barn 


There are two general plans for the 
construction of dairy barns. One has the 
stables so arranged that the cows head 
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in; the other, so that the cows head out. 
The first plan is generally considered 
more convenient, as well as more sani- 
‘ary. The ground plan for such a barn, 
for which we are indebted to Farm 
Structures by Ekblaw, is given on page 
APB 
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Rounp BarN VERTICAL SECTION 


The round barn with the silo in the center 
affords some points of advantage for a small 
barn. But the interior of a large barn con- 
structed on this plan is not well lighted. 


The accompanying cuts show the ex- 
terior and interior of a barn constructed 
on this plan. Some details of construc- 
tion depend so much upon locality they 
are not treated here. The plan shows 
the dimensions of the structure. 


Round Barn 


Since the advent of the silo a new 
style of barn has become quite popular. 
It is circular, with the silo in the center, 
and stables surrounding it, as shown in 
the diagram. This barn is convenient 
and strong. 

SILOS 

The silo has become a necessity on 
most stock and dairy farms, and many 
more farmers would have silos did they 
realize their value. A good silo soon 
pays for itself, and is then a source of 
clear profit for many years. ; 


Location 


The silo should be so located that it is 
convenient to fill and to empty, and it 
should be sheltered from cold winds. 
Some prefer to place the silo in the barn, 
but this is seldom advisable, because it 
occupies space which can be otherwise 
used to better advantage. The only sav- 
ing is in the roof, which is a small part 
of the structure. 


Construction 


Three sorts of material are in general 
use in the construction of silos—wood, 
hollow tile and concrete. Probably the 
wood or stave silos outnumber those of 
all other materials. Whatever the ma- 
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A Stave SILo 


Stave silos are in very general use. They 
are less expensive than those of brick or con- 
crete, but they are not so durable. 
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terial used, careful attention should be 
given to the following features: 
Foundation, The foundation must be 
solid and strong enough to sustain the 
great weight of the superstructure with- 
out settling. It should extend downward 
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PLAN FoR Sito Door 


The size and number of doors must be de- 
termined when the silo is planned. 


to solid ground below the frost line, and 
should be well underdrained to prevent 
the accumulation of water from seepage. 
Brick, stone and mortar are all suitable 
materials for the foundation, but con- 
crete is the best. 

Walls. The walls of the silo must be 
smooth on the inside, air-tight and strong. 

The stave silo is usually made of long 
staves 2” by 6” and held together in bar- 
rel form by steel hoops. This type of 
silo is comparatively inexpensive, tight 
and in every way successful. If neces- 
sary it can be taken down and relocated, 
without loss, except the foundation. 


Stave silos are usually built by firms 
which make this a business, and shipped 
ready to erect. 

In the employment of concrete either 
concrete blocks or the solid wall may be 
adopted. The concrete silo is more dur- 
able than any other, but it is also more 
expensive. It is rapidly coming into use. 


Sito Door 


The ends of the staves are beveled, so that 
tight joints will be formed when the door is 
pressed into place in packing the silage. 


Doors. The number of doors must be 
decided upon before the staves are put 
up. Doors are usually from two and 
one-half to three feet apart, or they may 
be continuous. The door should be about 
two feet wide and three feet long. The 
doors are sawed out of the staves, the 
cuts being made at an angle of 45°, so 
that the lateral pressure of the silage will 
hold the door in place. The doors must 
fit tightly or the air leaking in around 
them will cause the silage to decay. An 
outside clamp which has a leverage is 
also an advantage, since the door is se- 


‘cured firmly in position regardless of the 


lateral pressure from the silage. 

The continuous door is a convenience, 
but it is somewhat difficult to construct 
and adds to the expense of the silo. 

Roof. The roof can be of light ma- 
terial and it adds only slightly to the ex- 
pense of the silo. Some think the roof 
unnecessary, since the top layer of the 
silage will spoil with or without the roof, 
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but more silage is spoiled im dre open-top 
silos; besides, the roof gives the silo a 
finished appearance. 
Size 

The size of the silo depends upon the 
number of cattle to be 
fed, and the length of 
time the feeding is to 
continue. The best au- 
thorities claim that, af- 
ter feeding is begun, the 
silage should be removed 
at the rate of at least 
two inches a day to pre- 
vent mold. Silos vary 
from 8 to 22 feet in di- 
ameter, but it is not wise 
to exceed a diameter of 
20 feet. In height they 
may extend to a limit of 
60 feet, but the extra ex- 
pense in filling and emp- 
tying makes this height 
undesirable. A silo 
should seldom exceed 30 
feet in height. A silo 
with a capacity of 90 
tons will feed 25 cows 
180 days. One with a 
capacity of 120 tons will 
feed the same herd 240 
days. Experienced silo 
builders are able to tell 
the size of silo necessary 
to comply with given 
conditions. 


GRANARIES AND 
CRIBS 
Farms on which large 
quantities of cereals are 
raised should have granaries for storing 


the grain, and cribs for drying the corn ° 


in the ear, 

The granary should be strong, tight 
and rat-preof. Making the foundation 
and floor of concrete is a sure means of 
excluding vermin. If the bins have 
slanting floors and chutes through which 
the grain can be run to the wagons, con- 
siderable expense in loading is saved. A 
movable elevator operated by horse 


power or a gasoline engine for unloading 
is also a paying investment on a large 
grain farm. 

A corn crib should not be too wide; 
from eight to nine feet is the maximum 
width. It may be any length desired. 
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CONCRETE SILO AND SILO FILLER 


The concrete silo is rapidly coming into use. While more 
expensive than those made of wood, it is much more durable 
and has the advantage of always being air-tight. 


The foundation should be so constructed 
that rats and mice cannot gain access to 
the corn. One by six fencing is good 
material for the sides. There should be 
an inch space between the boards to pro- 
vide for free circulation of the air. 

Corn cribs are usually unsightly struc- 
tures, but much of this unsightliness can 
be avoided without extra expense, if due 
care is exercised in planning their pro- 
portions and design. 
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FARM MACHINE SHED 


More farm machinery rusts out than wears out. 


A machine shed soon pays for 


itself in prolonging the usefulness of the machinery it protects from the weather. 


MACHINE SHEDS 

“More machinery rusts out than wears 
out” is a common saying among farmers 
in some sections. Nevertheless, these 
same farmers are victims of their own 
negligence. Even if lumber is expensive 
_ it pays to erect sheds to house machin- 
ery. 

When unprotected from the weather 
the average life of a harvester and binder 
is about five seasons. The use of the 
harvester does not exceed five or six 
weeks a season, and with proper care 
it should last several times five years. 

A machine shed should be as simple 
as possible. If 18 or 20 feet wide the 
roof can be made self-supporting with- 
out a truss, a desirable feature, since the 
interior of the shed should be free from 
posts. The shed should have a concrete 
or plank floor. The concrete is better 
but a little more expensive. The front 
should consist of sliding doors large 
enough for free passage of the imple- 
ments. Of course open sheds are usable, 
but they are not as desirable. 


It is a good plan to make the shed 
large enough to admit of partitioning off 
a section eight or ten feet long for a 
shop. 


A granery is essential on every farm where 
large quantities of grain are raised. 
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PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURE 


Scope and Meaning V. 
Oriental Nations 
1. EGYPTIAN 
(a) Pyramids and temples VI. 
(b) Material and 
ornamentation 
2. ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN 
(a) Relation to Egyptian VI 
(b) Structures and : 
material 
Greek 
1. Ionran, Doric AND CorIN- VITIl. 
THIAN 
2. CELEBRATED GREEK STRUC- 
TURES 
3. MATERIAL 
Roman IX. 
1. BorROWED FROM THE GREEK 
2. User oF THE ARCH 
3. THE COLONNADE 
4. INFLUENCE OF ARCHITECTURE 
PAINTING 
Scope and Meaning IV. 
Early Period 
Lge ever 
(a) Decorations on walls 
of sepulchres and on 
mummy cases 
(b) Walls of public build- 
ings V. 
(c) Characteristic features 
2. BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 
(a) Compare with 
Egyptian 
(b) Subjects 
3. GREECE 
(a) Famous artists VI. 
(b) Decorations on statu- 
ary and buildings 
4. RoME 
(a) Compare with Grecian 
painting | 
Medieval Period VII. 


1. PatntING AN ADJUNCT OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

2. EFFECT OF CHRISTIANITY 

3. DEVELOPMENT IN ITALY 
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Byzantine 

1, Tur DoME AND CUPOLA 

2. CHURCHES AND MosQuEs — 

Romanesque 

1. THE SEMICIRCULAR ARCH 

2. Crypts, FAcADES, VAULTS 
AND THE RIBBED GROIN 


Gothic 


1. DISTINGUISHING FEATURE 
2. Most Important EXAMPLES 


Renaissance 

1. ORIGIN AND RELATION TC 
Previous SCHOOLS 

2. CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS 

3. BEst-KNOWN STRUCTURES 


Modern 
1. RELATION TO PREVIOUS 
SCHOOLS 


2. STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
3. REMARKABLE EXAMPLES 


Renaissance 
Py al PAN 
(a) Famous schools and 
artists 


2. NETHERLANDS 
(a) Development of paint- 
ing in Flanders 


High Renaissance 


PMN G 4 
(a) Florentine and Vene- 
tian schools 
2. GERMANY, HOLLAND AND 
FLANDERS 


The 17th and 18th Centuries 


1. DutcH AND FLEMISH 
SCHOOLS 

2. CONTRIBUTIONS OF SPAIN 
AND FRANCE 

3. CONTRIBUTIONS OF ENGLAND 


The 19th Century 


1. Romantic MovEMENT 
2. THe IMPRESSIONISTS 
3. THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 
4. AMERICAN PAINTING 
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It is the glory and good of Art 
That Art remains the one way possible 


Of speaking truth. 


What does a picture mean to you? 
Have you any standards by which you 
are able to measure a work of art? If 
so, you are an exception. 

Nearly every city has one or more art 
collections, and these may be enjoyed by 
the general public without cost on cer- 
tain days. But, unfortunately, this op- 
portunity is of little or no value to the 
majority of our people, because they are 
unable to appreciate the works of the 
great masters. 

This discussion is not for the art crit- 
ics, but is designed to indicate to the lay 
mind the fundamental points of analysis 
of a picture. Painting is considered his- 
torically and technically in the article be- 
ginning on page 2140. The great artists 
are treated biographically in their proper 
places.. Architecture and sculpture are 
also treated under their respective titles. 

The benefits to be derived from a cul- 
tivation of the artistic sense are: 

1. Development of taste. How sadly 
this quality is wanting is attested by the 
inartistic arrangement of furnishings, 
light and decorations in the average 
home, office or store. 

2. A stimulus to the imagination. 
Imagination was formerly thought to be 
essential only to the poet, musician or 
painter, but today it is recognized that 

153 


—Browning. 


all great constructive geniuses—men of 
intensely practical and active lives—are 
possessed of strong imaginative power. 
Every important engineering achieve- 
ment existed first in the imagination of 
some practical mind. 

3. An enlargement of the opportuni- 
ties for pleasure. 


ART IS GROWTH 


When we view a modern painting of 
a lifelike figure that seems to move, or 
a landscape that we feel that we could 
step out on, we should bear in mind that 
the marvelous skill of our artists was 
not at the command of the painter of a 
few centuries ago. The present mastery 
of technique has been developed through 
long years of study, experimentation and 
labor. Nor has this development been 
steadily upward. Periods of growth and 
achievement have been interrupted by 
periods of decline. 

While many ancient nations, including 
the Egyptians, produced paintings, the 
work of their artists is so crude as to 
merit no consideration here. 

In order fully to understand a picture 
we must try to see it with the eyes of 
the painter’s own age, to recognize in 
his art what were his objects and his 
ideals, and to ascertain what were 
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Tue ANGELUS—Millet 


This is, perhaps, the best known of the works of Millet (page 1850), though 
not his best painting, critics agree. It is the verdict of experts that The Sower 
and The Gleaners are superior to this more popular picture. The picture derives 
its name from a prayer (page 102). In the distance faintly seen on the horizon, 
a superb exemplification of the principle of linear and aerial perspective, is the 
church tower where hangs the angelus bell, whose tones have moved the peasants 
to reverential attitude. Another technical excellence of Millet disclosed in this 
picture, as in nearly all others he made, is his mastery of the human figure. 
This is due to his study of the nude. It is pointed out that the dresses worn by 
his figures are not clothes, but drapery through which the forms and. movements 
of the body are strongly felt, and their contour shows a grand breadth of line 
which strikes the eye at once. Millet had an extraordinary power of memory 
which enabled him to recall every detail of attitude or gesture. The scorn of the 
truly great artist for trivial details in seeking to convey an impression through 
broad effects is also strikingly exemplified in this picture. 


the ideals and qualities most prized by 
his contemporaries. We must recog- 
nize that old paintings are sometimes 
valuable, not because of their perfection, 
but because they combined good qual- 
ities with imperfections; and because it 
is through the study of these imperfec- 


tions—the meager drawings, hard out- 
lines, erroneous perspectives and con- 
ventional glories—that we are able to 
appreciate better and understand the 
succeeding steps which have been taken, 
down to the present day standards of 
technical freedom and power. It should 
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also be borne in mind that paintings are 
not necessarily good because they are 
old any more than paintings are neces- 
sarily masterpieces because they were 
executed by the men whose names have 
become famous in art. It should be re- 
membered that even the greatest mas- 
ters of all times did mediocre work at 
times. 


NATIONAL INFLUENCES ON ART 


Not only is it possible for the art 
critic to tell approximately the date a 
painting was made, but it is not difficult 
for him to decide whether a picture be 
Italian, Flemish, Spanish or English. In 
fact, this discrimination is possible to 
many who are not at all to be consid- 
ered as connoisseurs.| “No one could 


PortTrAIt—Gainsborough 


The feathery touch of Gainsborough (page 1119) is seen 


here at its best. 
characteristics of his art. 


Elegance, refinement and grace are the chief 
Gainsborough and Reynolds stand 
preeminent as delineators of beautiful women. 


Their favorite 


subjects were aristocratic English ladies. 
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Fruit VENDERS—M urilio 


This work by Murillo (page 1940) is a striking example 
of the ability of a genius to transform a commonplace scene 
into one of rare charm and beauty. The personality of the 
artist is also revealed strongly in Murillo’s work. No one, 
even a person with only a smattering of art knowledge, could 
mistake this picture for the work of any other artist. 


mistake one of Jan van Eyck’s plain- 
faced, high-browed Madonnas for any 
but a Flemish burgher’s wife, a class to 
this day singularly devoid of grace or 
beauty,” says Robert Clermont Witt, 
M. A., an eminent English art critic; 


again, “How essentially Spanish are 
Murillo’s dark-skinned, black-eyed beg- 
gar boys; and who could mistake the 
graceful and elegant types of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Romney for any but 
well-born English men and ‘women? In 
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Italy, indeed, compounded as she was 
of many units, the distinction is carried 
even farther. The Florentine differed 
from the Venetian as though the two 
cities had varied, not only in forms of 
government and history, but in national- 
ity itself.” 

It is generally recognized that the cli- 
mate, religion and even the physical as- 
pects of a country all exert an influence 
on the art of that country, and this 
influence can be detected and observed 
sy even the amateur in art study. 


PVerVIDWALEDYSORS HE: ARTISd 


In just the same way that it is pos- 
sible for the experienced art critic to 
decide what nation and what time pro- 
duced a certain art work, it is possible 
for him to tell almost certainly what 
artist produced a given picture. This 
applies, of course, to works which are 
worthy of high consideration. It is a 
difficult problem to analyze the peculiar- 
ities of the different artists, but there is 
no disputing the fact that each has his 
own individual manner of rendering 
form or color. Certain methods of 
painting hand and ear, of drapery or 
landscape background are peculiar to 
each artist. This is noticeable even 
among the early painters who may have 
nearly the same conventional methods 
as their contemporaries. 
is noted for his broad type of hand and 
ear; Paris Bordone reveals a curious 
crumpled way. of rendering drapery; 
Giulo Romano has a characteristic full, 
fleshy upper lip which differentiates him 
from his fellow workers even though in 
many respects he is similar. Even the 
veriest tyro in art can tell a Murillo at 
first glance. 

It is in this individuality when it is 
in the direction of attaining greater 
power and freedom in art that one finds 
one of the marks of genius. Velasquez 
is a striking example of a painter who, 
by reason of his strong individuality and 
power, stands out in bold relief from 
among his contemporaries. It is in this 
way that some painters exerted their 


_ Watts. 


Filippo Lippi 


great influence on art and came to give 
their name to certain “schools” of art. 
Such transcending geniuses as Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt and 
Rubens, each of whom stood at the head 
of a large “school,” have exerted far- 
reaching influence on painting. Of 
these, Raphael attained the highest point 
of technical perfection and coupled with 
it a marvelous creative power. 

That the influence of a great artistic 
individuality persists long after death 
one may see demonstrated in the traces 
of Titian to be found in many of the 
pictures of Van Dyck, Delacroix and 
How many noted painters were 
inspired by Rembrandt! Rubens’ influ- 
ence can be detected in the work of 
Watteau, Hogarth and many others. 

Thus, in studying a picture we should 
take into consideration the personality 
and life of the painter and of the cir- 
cumstances which led him to choose the 
subject of his picture or treat it as he 
has. Take Rembrandt’s Night Watch, 
for example: What suggested this idea 
to him? Was his motive ambition or 
rivalry? Did he paint it to keep his 
creditors at bay and provide for his 
family? Did he dash it off red-hot in 
a fine frenzy of inspiration as Tintoretto 
or Frans Hals would seem to have 
worked, or was it, as with Leonardo, 
the result of long periods of toil and 
study and thought? Did the subject of 
the picture form slowly in the painter’s 
brain, and was it worked out piece by 
piece, as is apparently true of the 
achievements of the great masters, or 
was it a glimpse of some face or scene 
that flashed across the artist’s vision? 

Not only should we take into consid- 
eration the character of the painter and 
the time in which he worked, but we 
should also study the work with regard 
to the period in the artist’s life in which 
the subject under study is being consid- 
ered. _ Artists, like poets and writers, 
pass through periods of development, 
and the early work of even a Raphael 
or a Velasquez compares unfavorably 
with even the poorest achievements of 
their days of full power. 
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ONE OF: THE WORLD'S GREAT PORTRAIT PAINTINGS 


THE SYNDICS OF THE CLotH HaLtt—Rembrandt 


This painting of the great Dutch master was executed towards the close of his career 
at a time when the genius of Rembrandt (see page 2422) had reached full maturity. Nearly 
thirty years separate this painting from The Lesson in Anatomy, years of long-continued 
observation and labor. The knowledge thus gathered, the problems solved, the mastery 
obtained, are shown here in abundance. “Rembrandt,” says one admirer, “returns here to 
the simplest gamut of color, but shows his skill in the use of it, leaving on the spectator an 
impression of absolute enjoyment of the result, unconscious of the means. The plain 
burghers dealing with the simple concern of their gild arrest our attention as if they were 
makers of history. They live forever; and we close our eyes to the strange perspective of 
the table.” 

When we stand before this painting we are struck by the effect that is produced by 
the artist without the use of strong coloring. The management of the lighting arrange- 
ments, the composition of the picture, the countless devices the artist has used to bring the 
several characters into harmony and unity, are all undeniably the achievements of a great 
penius. And yet these achievements are only possible after an infinite amount of labor and 
study. What sometimes appears to be the result of inspiration is usually due to long and 
persistent toil, practice and thought. 

It would be instructive to make an examination of the perspective of the table in this 
picture. 
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rte SUBJECT 


One of the errors of judgment most 
noticeable in the uninformed is the tend- 
ency to place too much emphasis on 
the subject of a picture, and to give too 
little attention to the skill of the artists. 
There is, in fact, a tendency among in- 
ferior painters to attract attention by 
the sensational nature of the subject, 
rather than by the mastery of its treat- 


ment. With the truly great artist the most 
commonplace subjects, even ugly or gro- 
tesque characters, make masterpieces of 
pictorial art. 


There are three main divisions of sub- 
jects, historical, landscape and genre, or 
common. life. The historical is again 
divided into the religious, mythological, 
allegorical and portrait. 


LAUGHING CAVALIER—Hals 


_ In this marvelous portrait Frans Hals (page 1262) has 
given us a magnificent example of vigorous brushwork com- 
bined with wonderful delicacy in working out the pattern of 


the dress. 


Observe how well placed in the frame is the figure. 
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The Dutch School is usually referred 
to as a striking example of the triumph 
pf pictorial skill over subject, for the 
Dutch masters transform the dullest 
subjects into wonderful pictures. 


DRAWING 


The first consideration in studying a 
picture is its drawing. So familiar is 
everyone with the forms of natural ob- 
jects, that it 1s comparatively easy to 
detect a serious error in their represen- 
tation, whereas mistakes in coloring or 
light and shade might go unnoticed. 
Drawing was the first step taken in pic- 
torial art. Traces of crude pictorial out- 
line scratchings on rock are left us from 
the time of the cave dwellers. By draw- 
ing is meant more than mere outlines, 
for it includes the definition of every 
detail within the boundaries of the out- 
lines. It means the artist’s feeling for 
the shape of things, their mass, round- 
ness or squareness. The outline is, of 
course, an artistic means of represen- 
tation—a convention it is called. In ac- 
tual life no outline surrounds objects. 
Forms melt into each other by imper- 
ceptible gradations. The great masters 
have recognized this truth and worked 
out their pictures accordingly. How- 
ever, it is possible to separate the draw- 
ing of a picture from its color and to 
consider one feature at a time. 

Many pictures owe their chief charm 
and their permanent art value to the 
beauty and grace of their lines. Many 
artists who have been splendid draughts- 
men have been poor colorists. In the 
early days of art, however, few artists 
were good draughtsmen. The problems 
of proportion have been worked out 
with scientific exactness by many stu- 
dents of the subject, including the great 
masters, Leonardo and Durer, until to- 
day such knowledge has become the 
mere rudiments of the painter’s art. 

It is interesting to know that the 
drawing of the human figure has ad- 
vanced also to a point of scientific cor- 
rectness over seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties. A knowledge of anatomy is 
now regarded as essential to artistic rep- 


resentation of the human figure, even 
though the figure be clothed or draped. 
Many artists, indeed, draw the nude fig- 
ure first and drape it or clothe it after- 
ward. At one time the representation of 
the hand and fingers was done in a sin- 
gularly awkward manner. 

Even the treatment of the draperies 
themselves tests the artist’s skill in draw- 
ing, and it is a subject of note that 
draperies are represented differently by 
different artists. Draperies may add 
dignity to the figure or emphasize the 
sense of movement; they may be simple 
or elaborate, broadly rendered or broken 
into minute folds. But however they 
are done, it is a point of interest to study 
and appraise the correctness of the art- 
ist’s vision. 

Perspective is the most important ele- 
ment in drawing, and this phase of art 
also has evolved through slow stages to 
one of scientific, as well as artistic, ex- 
actness. Reference to some of the early 
works of painting show how little sense 
of perspective was possessed by the men 
of that time. Today even the untrained 
eye is quick to detect any serious faults 
in perspective. Perspective has been de- 
fined as “the means whereby the appear- 
ance of solid objects and their relative 
distance from the eye can be rendered 
on a flat surface.” Perspective has been 
found to be a matter of mathematical © 
rules and formulas. These laws were 
discovered in the 15th century, and be- 
fore that time the painter trusted en- 
tirely to his eye. 


However, it has been observed that 
even after the discovery of these exact 
laws, the greatest painters have scorned 
to be bound by exact rules in the ren- 
dering of perspective where a particular 
effect was at stake. Even Raphael ig- 
nored these laws in his School of Athens 
and other works. Visitors to the Vat- 
ican in Rome have observed that there 
are two vanishing points in the School 
of Athens. The same criticism is made 
of Veronese’s Marriage of Cana, in 
which the capitals of the Doric column 
are extraordinarily incorrect. Even mod- 
ern painters, such as Hogarth for in- 
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stance, have on occasion seen fit delib- 
erately to ignore perspective. In fact 
it has been said of Turner, who was 


professor of perspective at the Royal 
Academy of England, that he did not 
even know what he professed, and that 
he never drew a building in true per- 
spective in his life; he drew them only 
with such perspective as suited him. 


COLOR 


Next in order in points of analysis of 
a painting is the color thereof. Here 


again we learn that this aspect of the 
painter’s art has advanced by slow stages 
to its present degree of complexity. The 
early fresco painters used simple colors 
in conventional treatment. One of the 
first impressions that will strike us from 
a study of the work of even the greatest 
colorists is the different styles and meth- 
ods used. The Florentine School, the 


Venetians, the Dutch, the Spanish and 
the English—all vary widely, ranging 
through gay, glowing, 


somber and cold. 


THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE—/ urner 


This famous water picture was exhibited first in the Royal Academy of 


England in 1839. 


In the preceding year, Turner (page 2944) and several friends 


were taking a trip to Greenwich by water. On the way they met a steam tug tow- 


ing a battleship that had outlived its usefulness. 


“That’s a fine subject for you,’ 


one of the friends observed. Turner adopted the suggestion and The Fighting 


Téméraire is the result. 
pronounced him one of the 


Turner loved the sea, 
“seven supreme colorists of the world.” 


and he loved colors. Ruskin 
It had been 


said, on the other hand, that Turner, in his efforts after brilliancy, was sometimes 


reckless in his experiments. 


throws around it something of pathetic feeling. 


In this picture, The Fighting Téméraire, Turner 


The old three-decker, looking 


ghostly and wan in the evening twilight, is slowly towed along by a fiery, black 
little steam tug—a contrast suggesting the passing away of the old order of things 
and the advent of the new, and behind, the sun sets red in a thick bank of smoke 


or mist. 
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If we compare pictures by Fra Angelico, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Hogarth and Claude 
Monet, considering them from the view- 
point of color alone, we will be struck by 
the difference. 

The early painters used few colors 
and kept each distinct from the other. 
Skies were always blue, rocks brown, 
trees green. It was unnatural, of course, 
but as near nature as the artists of that 
day could approach. Nor did these early 
painters understand the principle of at- 
mospheric or aerial perspective. They 
had not discovered that even a red cart 
takes on a different hue when seen from 
a distance. 

But it is not enough for an artist to 
render the various objects in a scene 
with fidelity to nature. The colors must 
harmonize to form what is called a 
“tone.” The modern artist knows that 
every color reflects or contrasts every 
other color. A common illustration of 
this may be observed by holding a red 
geranium against a gray wall with the 
hght in front of it, and then holding it 
against a bright sky. In the first place 
it will appear bright red; in the second 
it will look almost black. It is the 
painter’s business to observe these mod- 
ifications and to regard every scene with 
an eye to the general effect which the 
different colors in the scene exert on 
each other. It has been said that color 
values are to the painter what harmonies 
are to the musician. ; 

We must not allow ourselves to be 
deceived by brilliant colors. A picture 
may be gaudy with bright, unblended 
tints promiscuously spotted together in 
a kind of patchwork, and yet not be har- 
monious. We should learn that great 
art may lie in the subtle and subdued 
consistent compositions whose perfect 
blending and harmonies reveal the true 
artist’s insight into the use of color. 

The Venetians are noted for their 
warm and brilliant tints and for their 
practice of bathing everything in a flood 
of rich golden light. The Venetians also 
made much use of black. Their success 
in representing the black of velvet, silk 
or brocade was marvelous. They also 


used few colors to gain their effects. 
Titian’s Crown of Thorns in the Munich 
Gallery was executed with four colors— 
black and white, red and orange; yet the 
effect is rich and striking. 

Perhaps the ablest master of color of 
the Venetian School was Rubens, and 
his superb freedom and courage in the 
use of sumptuous tones is the marvel of 
the art world. Rembrandt, Titian, Cor- 
reggio and Tintoretto were also marvel- 
ous masters of color. 

It must. be borne in mind in studying 
the color effect of a painting that pre- 
cise fidelity to nature is not essential. 
Of course the colors must be sufficiently 
like nature not to offend the spectator. 
Color is not a matter of truth but of 
feeling. It is related of Turner that a 
woman critic once complained that she 
could not find in nature all the colors 
he had painted in his picture, and he 
replied: “Don’t. you wish you could, 
madam?” 

One of the tests of the painter’s skill 
is his ability to represent flesh, and here 
again we find the widest possible varia- 
tion in the works of the masters. It is 
hardly too much to say that every vari- 
ety of complexion is rendered by the 
painters, from the healthy, ruddy flesh 
of Rubens to the pale, anzemic faces of 
Burne-Jones. And yet, in the various 
keys of tone in which these painters 
worked, each was truthful. 


SisTINE MapoNNA—Raphael 


Of all the Madonnas (page 1741) painted by 
Raphael (page 2404), the beautiful Sistine 
Madonna is the most famous, as it was his last. 
It was executed entirely by the master’s own 
hand for the monks of San Sisto of Piacenza, 
a small town some distance north of Rome. 
A mystery which probably never will be solved 
attaches to the execution of this picture, in that 
it was painted at a period which would seem 
to have been the one when Raphael could least 
have found the necessary time, for sovereign 
princes were not able to obtain his services, so 
keen was the competition. It would be interest- 
ing as well as instructive to know what moved 
the master to paint this magnificent creation, 
which is numbered among the twelve great 
masterpieces of the world (page 2144). 

It has been suggested that there may be some 
connection between this painting and the visit 
which Raphael made to Florence in 1515. Pope 
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THE Doctor—Fildes 


This picture, by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., a contemporary English painter, tells 


its own story more eloquently than words. 
of the greatest art masterpieces, but as an example of contemporary art. 


This painting is not offered as one 
The 


original is in the National Gallery of British Art. 


Leo X had gone north to meet Francis I and 
sign a treaty of peace in October of that year, 
and Raphael was summoned to meet the French 
King. Acquaintances made by Raphael on this 
trip doubtless resulted in the painting of the 
Sistine Madonna. Whatever the cause, the 
Madonna was painted by Raphael himself ap- 
parently without preliminary sketches, and on 
very fine canvas, contrary to his usual custom 
of painting on wooden panels. 

The Sistine Madonna is one of those pictures 
which appeal alike to the learned and the simple, 
and to those holding very divergent views on 
art. It is the intense humanity of the picture 
no less than its artistic perfection which makes 
it have so strong an appeal. “No other painter,” 
Says a noted critic, “succeeded quite in the 
same way ‘in making the Virgin Mary a true 
woman without losing spirituality. An element 
of the commonplace, or else of worldly pomp, 
too octen took the place of the older painters’ 
simple religious conceits. The intensely sympa- 
thetic nature of Raphael enabled him to paint 
the very essence of Divine love in a way which 


- € — 


no other painter has ever achieved. The Child 
Christ is above criticism. Raphael has here 
done what others have tried to do and failed. 
It is because this picture is so simple, and makes 
so little demand upon anything except the 
deepest feelings in our nature, that those who 
are best qualified to speak pronounce the 
Madonna di San Sisto the greatest picture in 
the world.” 


LIGHT AND SHADE 


After artists had worked out the 
problems of perspective, form and color, 
they began to make a study of the effect 
of the lighting of a scene. This led to 
the discovery that the use of light and 
shade could be made marvelously ef- 
fective in endowing a picture with a halo 
of romance, or mystery, or beauty, or 
any sentiment whatever, at the will of 
the artist. The term for this technical 
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Ecce Homo (Behold the Man)—Ciseri 


This large canvas by a modern Italian artist (Antonio Ciseri, died in Flor- 


ence, 1891) is now in the National Gallery of Modern Art in Rome. 


The artist 


takes us upon the colonnade with Pilate and Jesus, and gives us a sense of the 


mad crowd below—immense, implacable—shouting “Crucify him! 
This is coming to be one of the best known of modern paintings. 


Crucify him!” 
Ciseri had an 


innate sense of beauty of pose and of grace of line. 


device is chiaroscuro (kya’rd sk00' 76). 
And so when standing before a painting 
we should carefully examine the lighting 
effects as contrived by the artist. It will 
be found that the significance of the 
picture is greatly modified by the use 
of the lights and shadows. Nor should 
it be understood that shadows in this 
sense mean patches of absolute black, 
for even the shadows of a painting in 
the hands of a skilled artist become 
luminous and full of color. 
Rembrandt’s Woman Taken m Adul- 
ter) is a striking example of the power- 
ful effect of chiaroscuro. ~.Here the 
dramatic effect of the group around 
Christ is heightened to a wonderful de- 
gree by the gloom of the synagogue 


background with its deep shadows, 
while the figures in the foreground are 
brought into striking relief by the weird 
light which breaks on them from above. 

Other great masters of the use of light 
and shade were Tintoretto, Correggio, 
Rubens and all the Venetian and Flem- 
ish painters. According to Reynolds, the 
later Venetians evolved an art canon 
which allowed only one quarter of the 
picture for light, including both principal 
and secondary lights, another quarter to 
be kept as dark as possible and the re- 
mainder in half shadow. There were, 
of course, some variations to this rule. 
Rubens admitted more light than a quar- 
ter, but Rembrandt much less. Reynolds 
made an enthusiastic study of chiaro- 
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scuro in the work of the great masters, 
and declared that by its means even the 
most commonplace objects could be ren- 
dered into pictures of great charm and 
beauty. 

COMPOSITION 


After the details of technique of a 
picture have been studied, after we have 
satisied ourselves as to its drawing, 
color and light and shade, we should 
direct our attention to the disposition 
of the different parts. We should ask 
ourselves if the grouping of the various 
units seems balanced and harmonious. 
The artist should possess a sense of dec- 


orative proportion, of unity and balance. — 


A picture should possess unity of action. 
There should be only one center of in- 
terest, one principal figure or group. 
Even the picture of a single sitter may 
be ill composed. Does it crowd the 
frame? Does it appear too far on one 
side or the other? Then-the composi- 
tion is at fault. 

Of course it is much more difficult to 
give unity to a crowded scene, and yet 
this is done by the arrangement of the 
figures and their attitudes. Rubens has 
achieved this wonderfully in The Lion 
Hunt, where the scene gives an impres- 
sion of wild disorder, of horses, men 
and beasts hopelessly entangled. This 
impression, of course, the artist deliber- 
ately sought to create, and yet the eye 


is satisfied that there is perfect harmony 


in this picture. 

Another picture illustrating admirably 
this point is The Carpenter Shop, by 
Millais. In this group, which represents 
the Christ Child just after His hand 
has been hurt, we seem to feel that each 
figure is in its most natural position, 
and yet a little closer study shows how 
carefully the artist must have directed 
his attention to the composing of this 
group. A good way to test the compo- 
sition of a picture is to try to imagine 
one of the.figures in a different position. 

In many pictures it will be found that 
the composition can be enclosed in a 
triangle or pyramid or some other sim- 
ple geometrical figure. The pyramidal 
form of composition has been exceed- 
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ingly popular. In fact, for a time this 
custom became almost a canon of art in 
Italy. 

TREATMENT 


Our next consideration of a picture’s 
qualities should have to. do with the 
manner in which the subject has been 
treated by the artists. No two artists 
will see the same subject alike. Even in 
the so-called exact sciences, allowance 
is made for what is termed the “per- 
sonal equation,” and the classical illus- 
tration of this principle is the variation 
between the timing of an eclipse by two 
astronomers under identical conditions. 
Observation has shown that even the 
same landscape sketched from exactly 
the same vantage point by different art- 
ists will take on different aspects. This 
discussion of treatment is bound up with 
a number of terms, such as realism, ideal- 
ism, classicism, naturalism and impres- 
sionism, which are convenient terms to 
express certain broad tendencies or 
points of view. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
aim of the artist is not to imitate nature. 
It is true that he uses natural objects to 
serve as models and he endeavors to 
make his work resemble nature, but 
there the imitation ends. 

The true artist does not seek to report 
every detail of the scene before him. 
He aims to give an impression, to gen- 
eralize, to bring out only the significant 
features of a scene. Idealism has beer 
defined as the “free, poetical interpreta- 
tion of nature even at the sacrifice of 
literal truth.” Indeed, the representa- 
Homsol.. naked truthsissnever, the sole 
end of art. The idealist sees into the 
meaning and soul of things and records 
his vision. ‘This is art. 

The impressionist may be said to be 
the artist who aims at still broader ef- 
fects than the idealist. He has a greater 
contempt for details. The realist treats 
his subject minutely and with elaborate 
detail. He makes an accurate report of 
everything he sees in a scene. This form 
of art is scorned by nearly all the great 
masters, and Rembrandt’s remark to a 
woman who was looking too closely at 
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one of his paintings, “Pictures are in- lor further study of this subject the 
tended to be looked at, not smelled,’epit- reader is referred to the subjects listed 
omizes their attitude toward those who under the heading Art in the Topical 
demand microscopic attention to detail. Index. 


LANDSCAPE—C orot 


The rendering of landscape has advanced to a wonderful stage of perfection, 
and much of the progress is due to the work of Corot (page 715). In this 
example of Corot’s art, the student should consider the manner of rendering 
trees, of light seen through the trees, of perspective, and the poetic quality, or’ 
one. oLathe piceire, 
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THE Last SuppEr—Leonardo da Vinci 


Any appreciation of Leonardo da Vinci’s (page 3028) greatest work, Te 
Last Supper, must take into consideration the purpose for which the picture was 
made. Executed for the monks of the convent Church of Sta Maria delle Grazie 
at Milan, this magnificent composition was painted on the end wall of a spacious 
refectory, where, as they sat at meals, the monks could.see the long table of the 
picture, forming, as it seemed, part of the room itself, and, like the high table 
in a college hall, slightly raised above the rest. It was obviously convenient for 
this purpose to range the apostles on the far side of the table, facing the room, 
with Christ in the middle; and to vary this long line the painter has broken it 
into four groups, uniting them, however, with consummate skill through the 
expressive action of the hands. 

In order fully to appreciate this masterpiece, we must also know something 
of the life of Leonardo da Vinci, who was equally great as a scientist and an 
artist. Although this picture has undergone through the centuries cruel injury 
from vandalism, neglect and atmospheric conditions, it has been in part restored 
through painstaking efforts, and is now on exhibition in the same chapel in Milan, 
though much faded. _Leonardo devoted four years to this work. He painted it in 
tempera (page 2140) instead of oil, although for a long time it was thought oil 
was used, 

The names of those in the group, reading from left to right, are: Bar- 
tholomew, James the Lesser, Andrew, Judas, Peter, John, Christ, Thomas, James 
the Greater, Phillip, Matthew, Thaddeus, Simon. 

Judas is easily distinguished by reason of his grasping a bag of money and 
his having tipped over the salt in his excitement. The moment chosen by the 
artist is just after Christ has uttered the words, “One of you shall betray me.” 

Leonardo’s The Last Supper has become for all Christendom the typical rep- 
resentation of the scene. The chamber is seen in a perfectly symmetrical per- 
spective, its rear wall pierced by three plain openings which admit the sense of 
quiet distance and mystery from the open landscape beyond; by the central of 
these openings, which is the widest of the three, the head and shoulders of Christ 
are framed in. 

Leonardo in this picture used all his acquired science of linear and aerial 
perspective to create an almost complete illusion to the eye, but an illusion which 
has in it nothing trivial, and heightening our sense of the material reality of the 
scene only heightens its profound spiritual impressiveness and gravity. 

Da Vinci was a profound student of psychology, and the knowledge he 
gained thereby is marvelously revealed in his handling of the different figures in 
this group. 

When Napoleon visited Milan on one of his military campaigns, he stabled 
his horses in the sanctuary of this masterpiece, and finding the customary means 
of ingress and egress inconvenient, ordered a doorway cut through the wall on 
which the The Last Supper was painted. 
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HOW TO SEE PICTURES 


THE SONG OF THE LARK—Breton 


The most popular picture in the Chicago Art Institute is 
the work of a modern French artist, Jules Breton (page 379). 
The drawing and perspective of this picture are perfect., It 
is an ideal picture of peasant life. A beautiful young girl, 
her scythe in her hand, is startled from her work to listen to 
the song of the lark, and, apparently, joins him in his trill. 
The figure is admirably placed on the canvas. This canvas, 
of an exquisite sentiment, is also full of force in the tone 
and the values; the pose of the figure is simple and grand 
without the least playfulness. 
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Biography is that department of liter- 
ature that is concerned with the history 
of individuals—men and women who 
became prominent in many ways,—some 
as generals, some as statesmen; others as 


scholars, or eminent as writers. The 
value of biography as a study is many 
sided. Jn the first place, we naturally 
wish to know about prominent actors in 
our national history; there is, further, a 
lesson to be learned from the life of any 
prominent man or woman which we can 
apply in many ways to ourselves. In 
some way they all made a success in life. 
They must have displayed certain traits 
of character or pursued a certain course 
of action that enabled them to make their 
_ life a notable one. 


How to Study Biography 


The better way is to study the life 
of and become mentally acquainted with 


the one we are studying. In the case. 
of children we should assist them to visu- 
alize the life as a whole. There are 
certain great lessons that every important 
life emphasizes. They disclose the ele- 
ments of great careers. Impressed on 
memory they paint the foreground of 
worthy ideals that lure the youthful 
seeker on. Many a worthy career dates 
from the attractive force of an ideal 
formed as the result of biographical 
reading. 
Examples to Study 


To illustrate our method, we have pre- 
pared graphic representations of the lives 
of three prominent men—Columbus, 
Washington and Lincoln. And we have 
explained the lesson to be drawn from. 
each panel—hour—of the life repre- 
sented. Accepting these suggestions, we: 
can determine the lessons taught in other ' 
lives we may choose for study. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


We gain new courage and resolve from 
the study of the lives of great men. What 
lesson can we learn from the life -of 
Christopher Columbus that will aid us to 
win success? 

To assist in answering this question, 
we have arranged as on a dial plate 
marking important hours of his life- 
stirring incidents in his history. 

As a boy, while engaged in drawing 
maps and charts, he studied the mys- 
terious sea. We notice him thus engaged 
in the first section—let us say the first 
hour of his life. Everything in the his- 
tory of Columbus shows that he had one 
great purpose in life, and did not allow 
himself to be turned from it. To accom- 
plish anything worthy we must form 
some high resolve, and strive in every 
way to realize the same. 

Another most important hour in his 


life was when he stood before Isabella | 


to explain his plans. We must believe in 
ourselves, in our ideals, and not be afraid 
to express our faith in them. Success 


will come if our plans are worthy. It 
was so in the case of Columbus. 


In the lower sections—hours of his life 
are represented Columbus on his first 
voyage and his landing on Watling Is- 
land. We can learn from'these incidents 
that final success is often endangered 
when it is almost won. Few would have 
withstood the entreaties of his crew to 
abandon the attempt, shortly before the 
moving light on shore showed that land 
was near. 


The next important incident in his life 
was when he bowed in acknowledgment 


- of his splendid reception by the court of 


Spain on his return. He had succeeded. 
A new world had been discovered. 


The last pictured incident represents 
the closiné hours of life. He was re- 
turning to Spain in chains. These were 
immediately taken off when he landed, 
yet his life from this time on was sad. 
This is often the case in the lives of 
great men. 


The Great Work Columbus Accomplished 


Let us note the wonderful work that 
Columbus accomplished. It was much 
more than simply finding land to the 
west of the Atlantic. His discovery 
proved such a stimulus to the mental 
world of his day that advance in all di- 
rections became very rapid. Old the- 
-ories were abandoned and the modern 
age began. Civilization has made greater 
advance since the discovery of America 


than for thousands of years preceding 
that event. Columbus himself never 
realized that his discovery was a won- 
derful event. This, too, is true of the 
result of the labors of many earnest 
workers. If you form some high resolve, 
carry it through to success; very often 
the value of the work will not become 
apparent for many years. 


Questions 


. 1. What reason had Columbus for 
believing he would find land to the west 
of the Atlantic? 


2. To what sovereign besides Isa- 
_ bella did Columbus apply for help? 
3. Did Columbus ever land on terri- 
tory that now belongs to the United 
States? 


4. How does the achievement of Co- 


lumbus compare with that of other ex- 
plorers? 


5. Why was not this continent named 
Columbus or Columbia in honor of Co- 
lumbus ? . 


6. Do you know of any nation named 
in his honor? Is there any city in your 
state named in his honor? Do you know 
of any river named in his honor? 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Every boy and every girl can learn 
from a study of the life of George Wash- 
ington valuable lessons to help him in 
life. | 

The incident we have chosen to repre- 
sent his early boyhood is the famous ac- 
count of the cherry tree. Many think 
it never occurred but the lesson it would 
convey is expressed in all accounts of 
his life, namely that as a boy he was act- 
uated by high principles. Such a char- 
acter is worth everything to a young man. 

The second incident represents him, 
while yet a boy, working as a surveyor. 
He was known to be able and accurate. 
This shows us that he made the most of 
the meagre schooling at his command. 
At that time there were no schools such 
as you enjoy. But education depends on 
the boy or girl more than it does on 
schools and teachers. Pupils themselves 
must make the effort. From Washing- 
ton’s life we gather that a good education 
was the first step in his glorious career. 
All should realize how much depends on 
a good education. 

A third striking incident—represent- 
ing the opening hours of his manhood— 
is the terrible defeat of General Brad- 
dock. Had it not been for the coolness 
and bravery of General Washington that 
defeat would have been ended in a mas- 
sacre. We are often faced with some 
great crisis. Perhaps some terrible dan- 
ger threatens us. The only way is to 
meet it with bravery. To give way to 


The Value 


It is impossible to put too high an es- 
timate on the value of the work General 
Washington was able to accomplish 
for our country. Others have done 
much to save our country when it was 
confronted with grave danger; but the 
existence of the United States as a na- 


“met. 


despair is, perhaps, to lose all. Let us, | 
like Washington, meet such crisis with 
calm courage. 

Then on the pictured dial of his life, 
let us say at the noon hour, we note a 
most important event. He assumed com- 
mand of the continental army, at Boston. 
All accounts of his life show that Gen- 
eral Washington fulfilled every trust im- 
posed on him with wisdom and ability. 
He accepted this difficult commission 
only at the urgent request of congress. 


Washington’s life illustrates what is 
true in the lives of all; difficult trials ac- 
companied with grave dangers must be 
We have two such incidents rep- 
resented in the graphic outline of the life 
of Washington. They were the sad 
hours of his life. We note him triumph- 
ing over one at the “Crossing of the Dela- 
ware,’ and meeting with calmness an- 
other at Valley Forge. 


The reward of a life of devotion to 
duty, a sincere effort to live a life of high 
character are shown in the final event 
that we have chosen; his inaugural as the 
first president of the United States. But 
few can ever be president of our coun- 
try; all can, however, win true success, 
which does not necessarily mean wealth 
or fame. Such a result, however, is not 
possible unless, like Washington, boys 
and girls try to act nobly, to fit them- 
selves for their life work by a suitable 
education, and then to do their duty as 
they see it. 


of His Work 


tion is a result of the unselfish patrict- 
ism of General Washington. From the 
graphic representations of his life, no- 
tice that every incident portrayed—every 
hour on the dial of his life—was lead- 
ing to the final scene of triumphant suc- 
cess. 


Questions 


1. What age was General Washington 
when he died? 
How do you think his work com- 
pares with that of Lincoln’s? 
3. What is the difference in the rela- 
tions of England, France and the United 


States of to-day, and the relations of the 
same nations in the Revolutionary War? 

4. What city is named in his honor? 
What state is named in his honor? Is 
there any city in your state named in his 
honor? 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


We notice the rude cabin in which 
Abraham Lincoln was born; we also no- 
tice the representation of the White 
House where he died. On the dial plate 
of his life are represented six typical in- 
cidents of his life—six important hours 
—indicating successive steps in his prog- 
ress from the cabin to the executive 
mansion. 


The first incident represents Abraham 
Lincoln studying before the fireplace in 
his early home. How true it is that great 
men are eager for an education. They 
realize that an education is the first step 
to success. 


The next incident is his voyage on a 
flat boat to New Orleans. He is reading 
a book. Book education is only a part of 
our real education. Who knows but the 
scenes and incidents he saw on that voy- 
age shaped his life and came to a fruition 
in 1863? Let all strive for the practical 
education to be gained from a study of 
incidents in real life, which should sup- 
plement the education of the school. 


Great men and women do not wait for 
great opportunities, but faithfully attend 
to whatever is theirs to do. In Lin- 
coln’s case this was splitting rails, repre- 
sented in the third scene—hour—of his 
life. You should learn that nothing is 
small or unimportant, it is the spirit with 
which you labor that ennobles your work. 
If you do well whatever you have to do, 


you probably will be called to do great 
things. Fe 
These three incidents portray his early 
struggles, the forenoon hours, let us say, 
of his life. In the remaining incidents— 
hours—of his life is represented his 
gradual ascent to the crowning triumph 
of his life, the presidency of the United 
States. When Lincoln was a member of 
the legislature, no question was ever 
raised as to his purity of motive. 


Still advancing—as the hours of his 
life passed—we see represented that im- 


portant event in Lincoln’s life—his de- 


bate with Senator Douglas. Not without 
design is this scene placed opposite to his 
New Orleans trip. When you have 
formed ideals of right and wrong, you 
must stand by your convictions; support 
what appeals to your sense of right re- 
gardless of consequences. 


In the final scene—his hour of tri. 
umph—he is represented taking the oath 
as president of the United States. His 
journey from the cabin to the White 
House was completed. Once more the 
lesson is impressed on us that success 
does not depend on birth. In every case, 
education, perseverance under discour- 
aging circumstances, attention to homely 
details of every day duties, appear as the 
price that all must pay who would win 
success. 


The Value of His Work 


George Washington laid the founda- 
tion of our national structure and made 
the United States possible: Abraham 
Lincoln saved the union from dissolu- 
tion. To-day every patriot rejoices in 
the result of his work. The work of the 


one supplements that of the other. Both 
of these great patriots live in the memory 
of a grateful country. The lives of both 
furnish inspiring lessons to help every 
American boy to make success of his 
life. Let us profit by their examples. 


Questions 


1. What points of resemblance do 
you detect in the lives of Washington 
and Lincoln? 

2. How old was Lincoln when first 
elected ? 


3. How did the Nation of Lincoln’s 


time differ from the United States of 
Washington’s time? 


4. Was Washington’s task in con- 
ducting the Revolutionary War more 
difficult than Lincoln’s task in the Civil 
War? 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


I. Parentage and Birth 


II, Boyhood and Youth 


1. Early education 
2. Prominent traits of character 


ITI. A Surveyor 
1. Hardships endured 


2. Training received 
3. Appointed major 


IV. French and Indian War 


1. Mission to the French com- 
mander 

. Expedition to the Ohio Val- 
ley 

. Braddock’s Expedition 

. Election to House of Bur- 
gesses 

. Marriage 

. Home life 


Am BW WW 


V. Revolutionary War 


1. Delegate to Continental Con- 
gress 

2. Appointed commander-in- 
chief 

3. Takes command of the army 


4. Compels British to evacuate 

Boston 

5. Plans for compaigns | 

(a) Valley of the Hudson 
and Lake Champlain 
(Capture of Bur- 
goyne) 

(b) Operations in New 
Jersey and around 
Philadelphia 

(c) ,Campaign inthe South 

Surrender tot 
Cornwallis) 
6. Close of the war 


VI. Constitutional Convention 


VII. Washington’s Administration 


. Election 

. Taking oath of office 

. Organization of the govern: 
ment 

. Financial system adopted 

. Whiskey Insurrection 

. Indian War 

. Trouble with France 

. Farewell Address 


CNA wWS Whe 


VIII. Retirement to Private Life 


IX. Estimates of his Character 
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OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF THOMAS ALVA EDISON  (P. 899) 


Birth 
Born at Milan, Ohio, February 11, 
1847. An only child. 


Parents 
Father, Samuel Edison; mother, Nancy 
Elliott. By birth, both parents Cana- 
dians. Circumstances moderate. Moved 
to Port Huron, Michigan, when 
Thomas was seven years of age. 


Education ~ 
Almost wholly home training. His 


mother being a well known teacher. | 


He received a good common school 
_ education. 


Childhood Characteristics 


Noted for his love of reading, intense 

curiosity concerning phenomena, and a 

thirst for knowledge. Fondness for 

experiments of all kinds. Active in 
' mind and body. 


First Employment 
Newsboy on the Grand Trunk Railroad 
between Port Huron and Detroit at 
the age of twelve. Continued in this 
work four years. Noted for ability as 
- a salesman, for precocious talents and 
initiative ability. 


Telegraph Operator 
First office at Stratford, Ontario. Con- 
stantly making small inventions to save 
time and trouble. Of a very roving 
disposition. Took out his first patent 


in 1869, made many others and scored 
his first success when the Gold and 
Stock Telegraph Company purchased 
his inventions for $40,000. Date 1869. 


Marriage 
Mary E. Stilwell, in 1873. Had three 
children. Wife died in 1884. Married 
Nina Miller in 1886. Three children. 


Manhood Characteristics 


Extraordinary ability for hard work, 
working about twenty hours a day, 
often day and night. Wonderful pa- 
tience as an experimenter. Great pow- 
ers of observation and reflection. Very 
fond of chemical and electrical re- 
search. His first laboratory located at 
Menlo Park, New Jersey. Now at 
Orange, New Jersey. 


Inventions 


Some of his greatest inventions are the 
Duplex and Quadruplex telegraph in- 
struments; the Edison telephone re- 
ceiver, the electro-motograph, the Pho- 
nograph, the Incandescent Lamp, the 
Cinematograph (moving | picture). 
(See P. 2841, 2845, 2247, 927, 1932.) 


Results 


Mr. Edison has made about 1500 in- 
ventions, built up a vast business and 
is the central figure in the world of 
practical inventions whose work is to 
advance the happiness and prosperity 
of mankind. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF HENRY W. LONGFELLOW (P. 1641) 


Birth 
Born at Portland, Maine, February 27, 
1807 ; died March 24, 1882. The sec- 
ond son of Stephen and Tilpah Long- 
fellow. 


Education 


Attended private school, then the Port- 
land Academy, entered Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1821, graduated in 1825. 


Boyhood Talents 
First poem a composition on a turnip, 
written when he was nine years old. 
First published poem when he was at- 
tending the academy. His poem 
“Thanksgiving” written when he was 
seventeen years of age. 


Law Student 
Began study of law in his father’s of- 
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fice in 1825. Abandoned niver six 
months to take up a Literary Career. 


First European Trip 
From 1826 to 1829. The time was 
spent in travels in France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, and Holland. He also took 
a course of study in the University of 
Gottingen. He took many extensive 
notes. In 1835, these notes were made 


the basis of a collection of travel . 


aketches known as Outre-Mer. He 
studied poetry and history and pre- 
pared for his work as Professor of 
Modern Language and Literature at 
Bowdoin. 


Professor at Bowdoin from 1829 to 1834 
Wrote a series of articles for the North 
American Review on European Liter- 
ature. . 


Marriage | 
His first wife was Mary Storer Pot- 
ter of Portland, Maine. Died at Rot- 
terdam, Holland, 1835. 


Professor at Harvard 
From 1836 to 1854, Professor of Mod- 
ern Language and Literature at Har- 
vard. During this period most of his 
poems were written; also some prose 
volumes, and numerous articles for 
reviews. 


Second Marriage 


His second wife was Miss Frances — 


Elizabeth Appleton, whom he married 
in 1843. She died in 1861 (burned to 

death), leaving five children, two sons 
and three daughters. 


His Works 
Among his works are Evangeline, The 
Song of Hiawatha, The Courtship of 
Miles Standish, Dante’s Divine Com- 
- media, Ultima Thule, and several vol- 
umes of miscellaneous poems. (See P. 


1692.) 


Estimate of His Writings 
“In the pure, amiable, home-like quali- 
ties that reach the.heart and captivate 
the ear, no person can place Longfel- 
low second. .. He taught the whole peo- 
ple, he chastened all minds, lifting even 
the blacksmith at the forge, the wood- 
man on the frontier, as well as the stu- 
dent in his laboratory. . . He looked 
upon life as an earnest reality, an arena 
of contest, and it was his constant aim 
to breathe energy into fainting hearts, 
to sustain lagging purposes, and to fix 
the reader’s thought upon what is sta- 
ble and eternal.” 
Professor Everett of Harvard. 


Death 


March 24, 1882, at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


PLANS FOR STUDY OF BIOGRAPHY 


Commencing on page XIII of Topical 
Index for the “Home and School Refer- 
ence Work,” we give a classified list of 
men and women who have achieved 
prominence in some field of activity. De- 
tails of their life can be found under 
their names in the reference, volumes of 
the “Home and School Reference 


Work.” Those wishing to make a care- 
ful study of any particular personage 
will find helpful suggestions in the fore- 
going outlines. To test your knowledge 
on biographical details make a study of 
questions pertaining to this subject in the 
Question Department. 
(See pages 4568 and 4569.) 
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Music in any agreeable combination of 
tones heard in orderly sequence; but 
what is agreeable depends on the stage 
ef enlightenment reached, or the degree 
to which higher faculties have been de- 
veloped. This explains why different na- 
tions and races have different musical 
ideals ; what pleases savages is discord to 
civilized men. 
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Music in Education 


The end of education is to enable the 
individual to express the faculties with 
which he is born. We are given mathe- 
matical faculties; to properly express 
them we need to study arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and other branches. We are given 
a higher psychic or soul nature that re- 
sponds to the highest, truest, most beau- 
tiful in life. Music is one of the prin- 
cipal means through which the higher 
mature is expressed. 
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The Need of the Present 


In response to the urgent needs of the 
present has come a general recognition 
of the importance of music, and methods 
of training in the art are now generally 
applied in homes and schools. We need 
as never before breadth of vision; our 
thoughts must embrace the world, our 
plans must be concerned with higher 
things. Only in that way can we meas- 
ure up to the coming needs, for a new 
age is at hand. To modulate our thoughts 
to higher things is the mission of music 
in education. 


All Need This Help 


Music trains the will; it educates the. 
sense of hearing and of sight; cultivates 
the voice; aids in the study of language; 
quickens the memory; trains in habits of 
accuracy, of instant decision, and of con- 
centration. 
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MUSIC 


More important still, it brings an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful, the love of 
which isa part of human nature. It adds 
vastly to the capacity for the higher life 
and makes that life worth living. 

It enlarges the imagination and stimu- 
lates the creative and inventive powers; 
appealing to the emotions, it cultivates 
the spirit, the soul of man, and those 
powers that dominate the motives and 
direct the will. : 

We all need the increased sunshine, the 
reviving breath of inspiration that even 
a slight knowledge of music affords. The 
despairing and the careworn regain hope 
and vigor under its influence and every 
reformer knows the power of music to 
sway the hearts of multitudes and attune 
them to higher things. 


Our Ideal 


We believe it is our duty to help each 
other find the source of beauty and power 
in life. We have prepared some sugges- 
tions on teaching music in the homes and 
schools of our land, trusting that they 
will prove a help also to those striving 
forward by their own exertions. We can 
do but little more than chart the begin- 
ning of a course, but those who profit by 
it will see outlining before them an ideal 
that will advance as they proceed, and 
will lure them on, not only to a more 
complete knowledge of music, but to a 
more complete life. 


The Beginning 

Musical education begins on the moth- 
er’s knee. In an earlier article (Before 
School Life Begins) we saw how impor- 
tant were the lullaby songs of mother in 
awakening the mind of the little child. 
Mothers should prepare for that work 
and sing and play with their children 
through baby-land. Like all first steps 
this is of vast importance, for the mind 
is plastic and impressions thus formed 
endure through life. Soon the mother 
may have the co-operation of the kinder- 
garten in her work; but every step is still 
to the accompaniment of song. Any at- 


tempt to teach even the rudiments of mu- 
sic in these early years is out of place. 
They are to learn through singing, and 
this is nature’s way, for with only the 
briefest hints little folks as naturally take 
to singing as birds break into song when 
day comes. 


Preparation for Work 


In order to help intelligently in this 
work, one must be prepared to teach 
many simple rote songs. We use the 
word “prepare” purposely, for while the 
songs need to be simple, they must be 
sung in good time and harmony. The 
songs selected should have for their 
theme things familiar to childhood, such 
as Mother Goose songs for the smaller 
children, and other songs that have dis- 
tinct value in melody and harmony. 
Modern tendency is in the direction of 
simplicity and brevity. 

In teaching rote songs sing the first 
stanza, acting out the simple movements 
if such be required. Then the children 
join in the singing. Only a few repeti- 
tions will be required to memorize the 
song. But remember their years and do 
not weary them; at the first sign of fa- 
tigue, set theni to singing something they 
already know and postpone further exer- 
cise on the new song. 


Objects Sought 


Important ends are sought without so 
much as a suggestion to the little ones 
on the part of the mothers or teachers. 
They are aiming to secure soft voices 
and the employment of good tones. A 
sense of rhythm and harmony presses it- 
self on the consciousness of the children 
but they do not know it by that name. 
They are being trained also in distinct- 
ness of utterance and proper breathing. 
If there be several in a class, by a skillful 


assignment of parts timid ones acquire a’ 


sense of confidence in their ability to 
sing alone. These aims are to be kept 
in mind, and we must not lose sight of 
their importance. We are warned that 
the first few years are the most impor- 
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tant, for then is laid the foundation on 
which further progress is to rest. 


Formal Drill 


Ths stage of preliminary work soon 
passes and a period of more formal drill 
begins. Rote singing still remains of 
great importance. The golden text of 
musical education in childhood is,—chil- 
dren are to hear and imitate good music. 
They are first to learn by doing, then 
principles are to be explained in language 
they can understand. Thus by easy nat- 
ural steps they reach the goal desired in 


present day methods; which is that pu- - 


pils shall be able to read ordinary misic 
with ease and be so trained in ear and 
voice as to be able to render the same 
with effect. Further they are to be 
trained to an appreciation of music. This 
instruction is given, not for the purpose 
of making them musical experts, but to 
open to them the treasures of music and 
thus enrich their entire life. This is a 
part of education that we owe children. 
We must not let them go through life 
with the most beautiful faculty of their 
soul untrained. 

This work is not difficult, if it be not 
neglected in childhood. The kindergar- 


_ ten work pieces on to the mother’s lullaby 
songs; the school work follows naturally, 


and just as a flower unfolds so does the 
love of music, innate in all children, 
flower out into ability to do, capacity to 
appreciate and intuition to read messages 


from afar. 
Love of the Work 


This is a work of love on the part of 


_ mothers and ali teachers that have caught 


- the vision. 


on the road that leads straight to the 
heights where there is tonic in the air 


and all the cares and petty troubles of 
life become like clouds touched by the 


sun. All through after years they can 


in music rise above the cramping limita- 
‘tions of their conditions,—see clearer, 
_ think more strongly, plan wiser and with 


new courage and confidence resume their 


They are starting little feet. 


work. In what other way can a teacher 
exert such an influence of good? 


The Scale 


The scale is first taught by means of a 
rote song. In developing the scale, vari- 
ous means may be employed, descending 
and ascending to any group of words 
that are smooth and euphonious. Then 
introduce simple syllables, as loo, lo, mo, 
pro, etc. After that, introduce the regu- 
lar syllables do, ti, la, sol, fa, me, re, do. 
Explain that these are the singing names 
of the tones they have been singing. But 
this lesson in its fullness extends over ° 
many days, and requires much practice. 
It is- brought in in an incidental way, so 
to speak.. In practicing the scale, it 
should be given only as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with perfect intonation ; speed will 
ine*ease with practice. The voices should 
always be lightly used, the head quality 
with perfect articulation is desired. 


Practice Work 


As soon as the scale has been learned 
by rote, the pupils are told that sequence 
of tones is called the scale, and that it 
constitutes the first step in the formal 
understanding of music and will help 
them to understand the songs they have 
been singing; but just as they had to do 
a great deal of primer work when they 
were learning to read, so it will be neces- 
sary to do a great deal of practice work 
in connection with the scale. So from 
day to day dictation work continues. The 
teacher says, “Sing the scale down and 
up.” Children answer by singing with 
syllables, the pitch being given by the 
teacher using the pitch pipe if they have 
one. They may also be asked to sing 
the scale with the syllables lo, pro, or 
others. The teacher by proper gestures 
indicates the rapidity with which the 
scale is to be sung, the children being 
taught to observe and follow her direc- 
tion. This practice must be diatonic, 
down and up as rapidly as is. consistent 
with correctness of pitch and distinctness 
of utterance, 
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The Column of Figures 


The Director of Music in New York 
City Schools suggests that during these 
exercises the first representation should 
be placed on the board. He recommends 
simply a column of figures, thus: 


m NO Ww Und I 00 


The teacher points at these figures in 
their order; the children singing and 
learning to associate these numbers with 
the tones’of the scale. The children will 
soon perceive that Do is 1 and 8, Re is 2, 
etc. 


The Scale Sung to Different Pitches 


There is a point that the teachers must 
bring out in their singing and emphasize 
in this scale practice without saying very 
much about it. Vary the pitch on which 
the scale is to be sung, since it is not at 
all necessary for it to commence on mid- 
dle C. The pupils are to regard the scale 
as simply eight successive steps, ascend- 
ing from one tone to another twice the 
pitch, but do not stop to explain about 
the octaves in preliminary work. Illus- 
trate by singing a well known simple 
song on different keys. At present sim- 
ply give different keys by aid of the pitch 
pipe when calling for the scale. 


Ear Training 


Ear training must be attended to at the 
same time. The teacher should sing 
tones or a series of them, using a simple 
vowel or syllable as loo, lo, etc., in the 
key of C. The children are to give the 
numerals of the tones or respond by 
singing the tone syllables. Or the teacher 
may sing a diatonic series, omitting one 
or more scale tones. The pupil is to tell 
the proper name of the tones omitted. 
Thus this series of exercises on the scale 
tones, as represented by the column of 


figures, is continued until the children 
are able to sing the scale with rapidity, 
using either syllables or vowels; to pause 
on any given syllable; to pause and turn 
back ; to sing intervals; or to sing on dif- 
ferent keys. In all this work be careful 
not to weary the children; employ much 
of rote singing. 


Drill and Practice 


The same eminent authority to whom 
we have referred makes the further sug- 
gestions. that the way is now open for 
extensive drill and dictation work before 
explaining scale notation. The numerals 
are always used in speaking, syllables in 
singing. Thus the teacher says, “Sing 
1, 2, 3.” The children sing from given 
pitch, “Do, Re, Mi.’ <A variation is for 
the teacher to direct that they sing 1, 2, 3, 
with loo, or lo, or some simple vowel 
sound. A great deal of practice along 
these lines is given, and then intervals are 
called for, but these are to be sung at 
first by singing the steps contained in 
them. Thus, if the interval 1-4 is called 
for, at first the steps 1, 2, 3, 4 are sung 
and then 1, 4, with intervening steps 
omitted. After some practice the inter- 
val can be sung without the intervening 
steps. 

The Nature of Musical Tone 


During these exercises the attention of 
the pupils has been called to the nature 
of musical tones and necessary terms 
have been explained. Tones have pitch, 
—high or low; they have intensity,—loud 
or soft; they have duration,—long or 
short, and their relative lengths may be 
measured; they have quality,—sweet, 
harsh, etc. Illustrate these different qual- 
ities and let them become familiar to the 
pupils. The importance of all this work 
becomes evident as we proceed. In pitch 
the pupils must become thoroughly aware - 
that they have been singing the scale, 
starting on different pitches given from 
the scale pipe. ~ It is not necessary to ex- 
plain farther at this point. Make use of 
rote songs that illustrate pitch and tones, 
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The Staff 


During the foregoing exercises the 
staff without any signature is brought in. 
The teacher introduces the subject in 
some natural way, perhaps as follows: 
“You have sung 1, 2, 3, etc., as I have 
called for them. But I might wish to 
write down some words and have you 
sing them a certain way without telling 
you what tones to use. People who com- 
pose beautiful songs wish such a result 
and they have arranged a series of lines 
and spaces with certain signs in connec- 
tion with them by the aid of which those 
who understand the arrangement can 
sing the song in the way the author de- 
sired.” 

Illustration 


Let us select a simple couplet like the 
following: 

In the spring the ro-ses bloom, 

Sending forth their sweet per-fume. 


We wish to write it so that others that 
have had this drill will know how we 
wish it sung. We might arrange it this 
way: 

Tyee aes 8 40055 6 7 

In the spring the ro-ses bloom, 

FG 5 4 3 Z 3 

Send-ing forth their sweet per - fume. 


But that looks clumsy and in addition 
we will soon discover we wish to express 
other directions as well and we must pro- 
vide for them. Let us try the following: 


Explanation 


We have drawn five lines enclosing 
four spaces. If we were to assign a num- 
ber to each line and space, beginning at 
the bottom, we would have room for the 
8 figure names of the tones, and one line 
to spare, but the fact is the lines have 
fixed names, which we will soon learn, 
and each line and space represents a cer- 
tain pitch in an ascending scale. We have 
been singing these exercises—as you 
know—starting with 1 on _ different 
pitches. Hereafter we will simply indi- 
cate in some way on what line or space 
1, or Do, is to be placed. In this exer- 
cise it is placed on the first line, and we 
indicate it by a mark. You can see how 
the other numbers are arranged. ‘This 
mark you may call a note and the combi- 
nation of lines and spaces a staff. 


Pupil’s Drill 

At this point, also, a great deal of drill 
is necessary. The point to be thoroughly 
understood is that each line or space 
stands for atone. After locating 1 or 8, 
point to the related lines and spaces and 
have the pupils sing the appropriate syl- 
lables, do, re, etc. The location of 1(8) 
should be frequently changed so that it 
will be clearly recognized that the first 
principle in reading from the staff is to 
estimate the distance from one tone to 
another, measured by the number of staff 
degrees. By changing the position of 1 


the ro 


ses 


forth 


(The teacher is to sing this in the key 
of G.) 


their 


sweet 


it is seen that all keys or positions of the 
scale are equally easy. 
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The Hand Staft 
Since a great amount of practice is 
necessary to establish firmly these prin- 
ciples it is suggested that the hand staff 
be introduced. 


movements. Songs with strong swing 
and good rhythm should be sung fre- 
quently, and the pulses should be marked 
by circling or looping motions of the 
hand and arm. 


Point with the right hand to the finger 
or space of the left hand that represents 
the tone the pupils are to sing. Dictate 
exercises like the following: 

Lee AAO 2b Ul 2 beast 

LA A! A MG ROAR MUA PALSY CoG) 24 00 | 


In all these exercises frequently return 
to 1, for the pupils must become con- 
scious whenever 1 is located that the ex- 
ercise is based on that tone, which be- 
comes the keynote of the exercise. 


The Notation 


As a matter of fact, from rote singing, 
remarks dropped by the teacher, and 
what they have learned of tones in gen- 
eral—the pupils are familiar with the 
general fact of rhythm and measure. All 
the elements that enter into music should 
be deduced from the songs given, espe- 
cially if the teacher now and then drops 
fruitful remarks. But the time is now 
at hand when the pupils are to be given 
more formal instruction and discover 
how these qualities are indicated on the 
staff. Music lives and moves in the pul- 
sating beat of its rhythm, All through 
the early years of musical education the 
natural, instinctive feeling of children 
for rhythm should be stimulated by suit- 
able movements,—which includes march- 
ing, clapping, tapping, and other bodily 


Illustrations 


Let us take the first line of the couplet 
we have already used: 


“In the spring the roses bloom.” 


Now, when we begin to mark that line 
off in pulses, we see that the last word 
“bloom” is longer than the others. Let 
us loop it over. 


In the spring the ros es bloom 


The teacher now explains somewhat as 
follows: We have here represented what 
you know is the fact that in all our sing- 
ing we have strong and weak syllables; 
we have definite measures, and one tone 
may be longer in duration than another. 
It is necessary to indicate these facts so 


that other people can see what syllables | 
we desire them to accent, and the rela-- 


tive length of the syllables. We can ac- 
complish all by marks and characters on 
the staff. 


In the 


spring the 


The lines across the staff (up and 
down) divide the staff into four parts, 
called measures, and you notice an ac- 
cented (a strong syllable) immediately 
follows the bars—as the lines are called; 
the double bar marks the end. The sign 
we first used in connection with a staff 
we learned is called a note. From that 
character other forms of notes are de- 
rived, whose value in relative time to the 
full note is expressed in a fractional 
form. 


1. Whole note o = 

1. Half note ) a 

1. Quarter note , = 

1. Eighth note ) = 
Illustrations 


For our present purposes we will take 
the quarter note as the unit of time in 
our exercises. It will be noticed that we 
have two of these notes (or rather the 
time of two of the quarter notes) in each 
measure and now observe we have indi- 
cated that fact at the beginning of the 
staff by the fraction %. This is known 
as the time signature, and in this case 
means that in each measure we have two 
quarter notes. 

Caution 


Constantly remember that in music ed- 
ucation the following is the order: em- 
pirical knowledge of the thing made fa- 
miliar in rote singing, the name and 
explanation, finally the sign or manner 
of indicating it. To reverse this order 
and attempt to teach the signs and theo- 
retical learning first is to fail. No amount 
of memorizing and theory will make a 
singer. But the method here urged is, 
first, the practical ability to do, learned 
by rote singing, then the technical knowl- 
edge that will enable pupils to master 
new pieces by their own efforts. This 
unlocks for them the treasures of music. 
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Results 


In a similar way pupils are to be made 
acquainted with the significance of other 
time signatures and with rests, all prin- 
ciples involved in them having become 
familiar through rote songs. The pupils 
have now learned to sing the scale, using 
all the various pitches; to sing intervals; 
to sing the scale from the staff (having no 
pitch signatures) when the position of 1 
is made known to them; they understand 


dd 


two quarter notes J 3 
two eighth notes ay 
two sixteenth notes § S 


two half notes 


the meaning of time, rhythm, measure, 
bar, and significance of time signature. 
The authority to whom we have previ- 
ously referred suggests that here is am- 
ple material to occupy the time of several 
terms, since a large amount of practice 
work is needed every step of the way 
in connection with the acquisition of new 
rote songs and talks in connection with 
songs, which must soon be introduced, 
containing pleasing incidents in the lives 
of composers,—all intended to lead to an 
appreciation of music which is an end 
sought in all musical education. 


Staff Signatures 


We have now to consider the remain- 
ing step necessary in an introductory 
course. We are to learn the significance | 
of certain marks placed on the staff that 
indicate the keynote of the exercise and 
generally some slight changes in the pitch 
of certain notes of the scale based there- 
on, known as sharps and flats. It is well 
to remind the pupils, by way of review, 
of facts they have learned. They know 
that in a scale there are eight graduated 
tones, which have been called for as 1, 2, 
3, etc., and they know the singing names 
of these tones as Do, Re, Mi, etc.; and 
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they further understand that the pitch 
with which the scale is sung depends on 
the line or space on which 1, or Do, is 
placed. 

Names of Pitches 


Perhaps they have noticed that there 
are seven of these pitches. We name 
them after the first seven letters of the 


Bass 


alphabet,—A, B, C, D, E, F, G—and 
each line and space of the staff is known 
by its letter name, but it is necessary to 
explain why the first line (from the bot- 
tom) is E instead of A. A suggested 


method of procedure is along the follow- 
ing lines: 

They are aware of the fact that some 
can sing with éase higher than others, 
and that men and most boys have to sing 
notes lower in the scale than women and 
girls. In other words, voices are divided 
into classes such as Bass, Tenor, Con- 


tralto and Soprano. This is the principal 


division and all the pupils need to bear . 


in mind in this course. To indicate notes 
for all of them, we would need a staff 
about as follows: 
The Great Staff 
The curved line would indicate the 
lines and spaces needed to represent the 


Soprano 


Tenor  Contralto 


compass of each class in a general way. 
The thick heavy middle line is Middle C 
(illustrate from piano or pitch pipe) and 
the scale which they have practiced most 
extensively starts from C and is known 


as the major Diatonic scale; the four 
grades of voices arrange themselves with 
reference to that key (Middle C). Such 
a staff is known as the Great Staff and, 
as a matter of fact, it has been employed 
in the past, but it is too complicated for 
the eye to follow and so it has been modi- 
fied as above. 
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This arrangement is familiar to the 
pupils for they see it in all their song 
books. The heavy C line is dropped, the 
two halves of the great staff are sepa- 
rated, and the words of the song are 
printed in the space between, but since 
one line (C) and two spaces, D and B, 
(above and below C) are omitted—the 
first line of the upper, or treble, staff is 
E, of the lower, or bass staff, is A. It 
is at once seen why the other lines and 
spaces are lettered (named) as they are. 
But it is often necessary to use notes 
lower or higher than those represented 
on either of these staffs, in which case 
we add lines and spaces. This can be 
easily seen in most any printed song, and 
the reason should be made clear. 


Pupil’s Drill 

A great deal of drill is called for at 
this point thoroughly to familiarize the 
pupils with the pitch name of the lines 
and spaces, so that they can tell at once 
on a treble staff (key of C) what pitch 
is called for by the location of the notes. 
This drill, like that on the scale, proceeds 
with patience from day to day until this 
matter is thoroughly clear. In the mean- 
time, the cleff signatures for C (without 
any sharps or flats) is explained. 


Cleffs 


The two signatures at the commence- 
ment of the staffs are known as cleffs. 
(keys). That on the treble staff is known 
as the G or treble cleff. Notice that it 
curves around the line G, hence its name. 
When used alone, it always means that 
middle C is the key note of the exercise. 
That placed on the bass staff is the F or 
Bass Cleff. Notice it curves around the 


SHARP 


arp —awey of). G 
‘Sharps = Key of D 
Sharps = Key of A 
Sharps == Key of E 
Sharps = Key of B 


wh wh 


° 


line F, Like the G cleff, when used 
alone, it indicates the key note is C. In 
most of the grades, and in this introduc- 
tory course, it is not necessary to spend 
much time on the bass staff for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the boys sing the treble notes. 
Whatever sharp or flat signatures are 
called for by the key note and indicated 
on the treble staff, are repeated on the 
bass staff. 
Different Pitches 


Not all or even the majority of exer- 
cises and songs are to be sung on the key 
of C, and the pupils have had a great deal 
of drill in singing the scale on different 
keys. Some rote songs are on one scale, 
some on another. It is necessary to know 
what signs are placed on the staff in ad- 
dition to the cleff signature to indicate 
keys other than C. All scales are mod- 
elled after the diatonic major scale, and 
in that scale the interval between 3 and 
4 and 7 and 8 is only a semitone, not a 
full note as in the other numbers. When 
we start with C the notes come in natural 
order, but if we start one, or “Do,” on 
any other key, it will be necessary to raise 
the pitch of some notes (or sharp them) ; 
or, perhaps, just the reverse, lower the 
pitch of some (or flat them). AH that 
is necessary in this course is to know this 
as a fact. The explanation belongs to 
more advanced work. 


Memorizing the Keys 

Since to be able to read music readily 
the pupil must know what key is indi- 
cated for the key note, or Do, of the 
exercise, it is just as well to memorize 
them at once; so master the following 
table, after explaining the signs for sharp 
and flats: 


FLATS 


Flat = Key of F 

Flats = Key of B Flat 
Flats = Key of E Flat 
Flats = Key of A Flat 
Flats = Key of D Flat 


REA ie rg eee 
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Songs in their Reader showing these 
different key signatures should be prac- 
ticed and the pupils should be able to tell 
at once when a song is laid before them 
what is the key note. This table is not 
at all difficult to learn and there are no 
mnemonic methods of much help. At 
tention should be called to the fact that 
C does not require any sharp or flat. 


Further Facts 


Further facts in regard to sharps and 
flats are to be brought out. When the 
sign of a sharp or a flat is placed on a 
line or space at the beginning of the staff, 
all notes of the exercise that are placed 
on that line or space are to be sharp or 
flat as the case may be. But if we wish 
to make am exception in any case, we 
cancel the sign by the sign known as a 
natural. In case we wish to sharp or flat 
a note, and the fact is not otherwise indi- 


cated on the staff, the sharp or flat sign 
(whichever is wanted) is placed before 
the note. The pupils have already had 
a great deal of drill. That drill must be 
resumed, but instead of being told what 
key to sing it in they gather that fact 
from the signatures now discussed. 


Summary 


In this article we have been consider- 
ing only the fundamental requirements 
of music in the school. Years of prac- 
tice with the benefit of expert instruction 
would be necessary for marked excel- 
lence in singing. But the suggestions we 
have now given, if faithfully followed 
with persistent practice, will enable one 
to master ordinary songs. Given this de- 
gree of attainment, one has in his posses- 
sion that which will add much of enjoy- 
ment to life. 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC 


“Music is the most intimate and personal of the arts, 
because it deals with the feelings and emotions. Within 
the heart of the child are lying the germs of good and 
evil. Of this he is all unconscious, and yet as these 
develop they will grow into his ideals, his motives, his 
conduct. . 
“In music we have a power and a force for the build- : 
ing of fine ideals, and for the awakening of a desire 
for a good and the true which should be more widely 
recognized and accepted as a potent means for moral 
and ethical education. 
“Music reaches the heart, the center of the being. It 
touches the soul. Through its influence the good that 
lies deep within every one may find itself and express 
itself. Song may bring to light one’s better nature, 
and thus may regulate and control the actions as one 
is awakened to nobler effort and to higher aims.” 
FR Rix : 
Director of Music in New York Schools. 
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Nature Rambles and Nature Study are 
stepping stones to a more intimate study 
of nature’s methods in the two divisions 
of life forms,—plants and animals. Bot- 
any is classified knowledge of plant life. 
It enables us to better understand some 
of the deeper lessons that nature has pre- 
pared for us in flowers and plants, trees 
and shrubs. 


The Value of Botany 


No branch of learning more strongly 
awakens curiosity, arouses interest and 
calls for observation, reflection and the 
exercise of judgment. These are the 
mental muscles, so to speak, that must be 
quickened, trained, and set to work, if 
our boys and girls are to be prepared for 
the intense life of the future. There is 
not a wayside flower but has a lesson for 
us; the more it is studied, the more it 
lifts thoughts to higher things. 


Not a Text Book Study 


We have prepared some suggestions, 
plans and outlines for a study of botany. 
We can do but little more than to plan 
a method of work that will assist parents 
and teachers in guiding the steps of boys 
and girls just entering this pleasant field 


of knowledge; also prove of help to pu- 
pils seeking self knowledge. But it is 
not to be a text book study. We will 
more carefully study the leaves, flowers 
and fruits that greet us in our walks; 
notice their points of resemblances and 
differences; and so discover the charac~ 
teristics in accordance with which we ar- 
range them into separate divisions. 
Knowledge to be of benefit must be sys- 
tematized. The most we can hope to do 
in any branch of learning is to master a 
few general faets. 


Botanical Terms 


If we are intelligently to study plants 
we must make an effort to understand 
necessary botanical terms. We will not 
put down a list of such terms and ask 
you to memorize them; knowledge thus 
acquired is seldom lasting. We suggest 
a better plan. To illustrate, as we study 
leaves we will notice peculiarities of 
form, tip, base, and outline. Those ac- 
quainted with flowers use special words 
to express such peculiarities, so in our 
study we will have occasions to use such 
words. Our suggestions to teachers and 
pupils is to make a list of such terms, 
master their spelling and meaning and 
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use them whenever you have occasion to 
describe a leaf. Persevere in this course 
until a casual inspection of a leaf sug- 
gests its description. We will pursue the 
same course with flowers and fruits. 
You will find that comparatively few 
terms are required, and the task soon be- 
comes a pleasure. Every advance won 
gives you increased clearness of thought, 
wider mental vision, and a growing sense 
of nature’s comprehensive work. 


Simple Leaf 


Study of Leaves 
(See “Leaf, 1606) 


First, collect your leaves. Leaves of 
all kinds should be collected. _ Gather 
them from trees in orchard; shade trees 
on the lawn; from forest trees; from 
bushes, shrubbery of all kinds; from 
flowers, weeds or house plants. If you 
notice a leaf of a peculiar form, add it to 
your collection. Preserve them for fu- 
ture inspection by pressing them between 
sheets of unglazed paper of any descrip- 
tion. 

This is a simple leaf. Notice the parts 


of which it is composed. The blade is 
the enlarged part of the leaf, the petiole 
is the stem by which it is connected with 
the twig or flower. The stipules are the 
small appendages near the base of the 
leaf. These are not always present, and 
are much diversified in*form and manner 
of attachment. Now make a study of 
the leaves in your collection and leaves 
that you chance to meet. Take hold of, 
and say to yourself—“This is the blade, 
this the petiole, and here are the stipules.” 
Put these terms down in the list you 
are constantly to review. When you can 
thus describe any simple leaf, you have 
taken your first step in botany. You are 
learning to observe; you have words of 
special meaning to use. 


Compound Leaves 


Leaves are not always simple. Some 
are compound. Here are two. The parts 
of a compound leaf are called Leaflets. 
Notice the different arrangement of the 
leaflets. In A the leaflets are opposite 
each other and are differently spaced on 
the main stem. Such a leaf is said to be 
pinnately compound. In B the leaflets 
all start from a common point. Such a 
leaf is called palmately compound. Look 
up the meaning of pinnate and palmate 
in a dictionary. Notice that each leaflet 
has a blade and petiole; they may have 
stipules also. Have you any reason for 
thinking that stipules are fragmentary 
remains of leaflets? Put down all these 
new words in your list of botanical terms. 
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General Shape 


There are several other respects in 
which leaves are to be compared. We 
must compare the general shape. We 
represent five of the principal shapes. 
There are others. In most cases the 
names explain themselves. Hastate shape 
means shaped like a halberd. Find leaves 


margin is named dentate (tooth like). 
If still more rounded (c) it is wavy. 


When the notches are deep (as in an 
oak leaf) it is said to be lobed. In (e) 
the margin is sinuate (from sinuous, 
crooked). You must not hasten over this 
series of lessons. Study a large number 
of leaves. As you take up each one con- 


OBA 


Heart Shape Shield Shape 


illustrative of these forms in your collec- 
tion of leaves, or search for them in your 
walks. When you have occasion to note 
a leaf you are to point out its parts and 
specify its general outline. Constantly 
review this part of your work. 


The margins of most of the leaves thus 


far described are said to be continuous | 


or entire. But very often the margin is 


A B C 
notched and we need terms to describe 
the notching. 

You can easily find samples of these 
various notchings in your collection. The 
first form (a) is said to be serrate (like 
asaw). If not quite so sharp (b), the 


Hastate Shape 


WS 


Arrow Shape Oval Shape 


stantly review. Say as you speak of the 
parts, this is the blade, petiole, etc., or 
“its general shape is heart shape, oval, 
etc.,’ and now add description of the 
margin. 
Tip of the Leaf 

You have noticed in your study of 
leaves that the tips vary. We have terms 
to describe the main forms. (See 4232.) 


E 


Many leaves like (a) end in a pointed 
tip, but that tip may be sharp or acute 
or obtuse. The end may be, as it were, 
cut off, in which case it is said to be 
truncated (b), or it may be notched as 
(c), or the general shape of the top is 
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like a cusp (d), in which case it is styled 
cuspidate. Make a collection of leaves 
with tips to illustrate these terms. Add 
them to your description of a leaf. Re- 
view these terms from day to day. 


Base Shape 


The different base shapes of leaves are 
illustrated as follows: 


as aS 
A 6 

(a) is heart shaped, or, as it is generally 

called; cordate. If the lobes are pro- 

nounced as in (b) like the lobes of the 

ear, the base is auricled; if sharp and 

pointed, as in the arrow shaped leaf, the 


base is accuminate; if the base lobes are 
long and wavy it is hastate shaped. 


Suggestions 


The terms we have illustrated are not 
exhaustive. The value of this study will 
be lost if you hurry over it or leave parts 
not well understood. Constant review 
with actual leaves before the pupils is 
needed. You can ask the pupil to cut 
leaves out of paper to illustrate these 
terms. They can draw them and color 
them with paints. 


Exercises 


Give pupils leaves to describe in writ- 
ing, see that the right terms are used, 


106 


correctly spelled. Make use of the fol- 
lowing scheme: 


Kinp—Simple 

Parts—Blade ( Petiole ?—Stipules ?) 
SHAPE—Oval 

BAsE—Cordate 

ApEXx—Obtuse 

Marcin—Serrate 


EX OS 


Results 


The results of this series of lessons on 
leaves (not from books) will be gratify- 
ing. The pupils are gaining first hand 
knowledge; they are studying nature; 
their powers of observation are being 
trained, interest is aroused and thought 
is stimulated. These are the mental traits 
of character that make for success in 
after life. 


Function of Leaves 


The functions of leaves are the pur- 
poses they serve, the work they have to 
do. We of course know that leaves add 
greatly to the beauty of trees and shrubs. 
A leafless tree in winter is a grim and 
cheerless thing; it is very different when 
dressed in summer foliage. But leaves 
are absolutely indispensable to plants. It 
is suggested that the following articles be 
consulted: “Do Plants Breathe?” pg. 
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3538; and “Why are Leaves on Trees 
and Bushes Green?” pg. 3543. These 
talks can be made of great interest and 
value. 

The Study of Flowers 


(See “Flower,” 1049) 


Thus leaves have a work to do in pre- 
paring the tree, shrub, or plant for the 
blossoming, or flower producing stage of 
growth. This is the first step in the ulti- 
mate production of seeds, which render 
the continuation of the species possible. 
Apparently this result is Mother Nature’s 
chief concern in the animal and plant 
world. 

Make Use of Real Flowers 


We will carefully examine flowers 
from gardens, orchards and fields, or 
more delicate blooms of house plants. 
But since we desire to gain a clear men- 
tal picture of a flower in general,—its 
parts and the functions of each part,—it 
is suggested that an artificial pattern 
flower be made. We learn most effec- 
tively by doing. Each pupil can make 
such a flower, the work will prove inter- 
esting and serve to impress on the mind 
helpful facts in this study. 


The Pattern Flower 


(1) Take a piece of pine and whittle 
it to the shape of a point, The stem (a) 
is the peduncle or flower stalk. It should 
be about three inches long. The circular 
top, about one-half an inch across, is the 
receptacle (b) on which the parts are 
arranged.’ 

(2) Take a small cork. Cut it to the 
shape and size of about half of a large 
pea, fasten it with a short pin in the cen- 
ter of the receptacle (b). That piece of 


cork (c) represents the ovary. Take 
two pieces of toothpick. Trim them to 
round pieces. Cut the upper end of each 
square and make a black dot in the cen- 
ter (J in figure 6), insert the pieces into 
the ovary. Those pieces (d) represent 
pistils, the stick is the style, the top with 
the dot is the stigma. 


(3) Cut out five small pieces of 
green paper shaped as shown in 3. Place 
a little mucilage on one end and lightly 
fasten them on the receptacle (b) around 
the ovary (c). Collectively, those little 
pieces of paper represent the calyx, each 
separate piece is a sepal. 

(4) Cut out other five pieces of pink 
paper, shaped as shown in 4. Fasten with 
mucilage on the receptacle (b), around 
the ovary (c) just inside the calyx (4), 
so as to close the openings between the 
sepals (g). Collectively, those five pieces 
represent the corolla, each separate piece 
is a petal. 

(5) Cut out five pieces more of tooth- 
pick, like the pistils. Sharpen the lower 


end. Fasten with mucilage on the top, 
small pieces of card board. The sticks 
are the stigmas, the pieces of card board 


with a little dark line down the center 
(k in 6) are the anthers. 


Suggestions 


Exercise patience and care in making 
the pattern flower. It will amply repay 
time and work. Put down in a list each 
technical term as you come to it. Study 
the flower as a whole. Repeatedly indi- 
cate the separate parts. Say, “This is 
the peduncle or this is the ovary, these 
are sepals, here are the anthers,” etc. 
Verify this arrangement from a study of 
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real flowers. Persevere from day to day 
until the location of these several parts 
and their names are fixed in mind. With 
every advance you will experience in- 
creased pleasure in studying direct from 
nature. 

Modifications 


The flower we have made may be 
named nature’s pattern flower. But seem- 
ingly nature delights in variation and in 
her myriad flower forms are to be found 
numberless variations of this pattern. 
In a rose there is to be seen whorl after 
whorl of corolla petals, and so of other 
variations. The parts differ in number, 
in location, in shape; they grow together, 
or cohere, in various ways. Do not be- 
come discouraged. After becoming per- 
fectly familiar with the pattern, try to 
see it in any flower you may examine, 
however disguised by variations. Make a 
note of these forms. We will mention a 
few of them. A large volume would not 
suffice for all. 


Variations in Form 


The parts may vary in number, they 
may grow together in different ways, 
they may be differently inserted on the 
receptacle, or a part may be inserted or 
gsrow out of another part; the stamens 
and pistils may be separated from each 
other, differently grouped, or even in dif- 
ferent flowers. 


¥ 


A B Cc 


Uniting of Parts 


Petal may grow to petal, or sepal to 
sepal so as to produce differently shaped 
flowers. Here are a few of the principal 
forms, many others are known. Famil- 
iarize yourself with these forms and 


these names. A careful inspection of 
spring flowers and blossoms will disclose 
samples of each. 

In (a) the petals have grown together 
so as to form a tubular shaped flower; 
(b) is a wheel shaped flower; (c) is 
labiate (lip shaped) ; (e) is campanulate, 
(bell shaped) ; (f) is salvar shaped. All 
the above forms are said to be monopet- 
alous. Notice in (c) a splitting apart into 
two groups. In (d) and in (f) notice 
the sepals, also have united, very pro- 
nouncedly so in (d). Such flowers are 
monosepalous. But notice these flowers 
are variations of the original patterns, 
one can still see the five petals and five 
sepals. Make a collection of spring 
flowers. How would you describe the 
morning glory? The honey suckle? A 
single lilac blossom? Can you see the 
petals? Take a common violet, one of 
the petals is said to be spurred. How 
many sepals? Petals?’ Stamens? Pistils? 
Describe as far as you now can the spring 
beauty, including the leaf. 


Brotherhood 


Other parts may unite, sometimes the 
stamens are united by slender filaments 
so as to form a sort of cylinder around 
the pistil. In some flowers they have so 
united as to form two or three slightly 
separated groups. The word delphous 
(brotherhood) is used to describe these 


OAC 


Do. £ 


groups, and we have such terms as mona- 


delphous, diadelphous, etc., to state this. 


Tact. 
Insertion 


The word “insertion” often occurs in 
the description of flowers. In the pat- 
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tern flower all the parts are inserted, that 
is placed on the receptacle. But now con- 
sider these illustrations. (A) is a sec- 
tion of a morning glory; the stamens are 
said to be inserted on (growing out of) 
the corolla. (B) is a section of a cherry 
blossom. Notice the petals and stamens 
are inserted in the calyx. (C) is intended 


your pattern flower and to the list you 
have made. 


Arrangement of Flowers 


Many flowers begin as buds in the axil 
of leaves; that is, the place where a leaf. 
joins the vine or twig. Such flowers are 
said to be axillary; or the flower may 


imece 


to illustrate still another point. The ca- 
lyx is coherent with the ovary; or, as a 
botanist might say, the ovary is inferior. 
Please consider an apple. In the apple 
blossom the calyx cohered (grew around 
and clung to) to the ovary; it then grew 
thick and juicy. On the top of the apple 
you can still see the remains of the corolla 
which was inserted on the calyx. The 


apple stem is the peduncle of the original 
flower. The core of the apple is the 
original ovary. 
Suggestions 

Whenever you have occasion to make 
use of a botanical term, or notice one in 
a description, be sure you understand 
just what it implies. Constantly refer to 


be situated at the end of the stem; then 
it is said to be terminal. But flowers 
often grow in clusters of various kinds. 
We represent a few of the common 
forms. 

1. Is called a spike. It is a cluster of 
flowers arranged on a main stem. The 
flowers have no peduncle. They are sit- 
ting on the stem and so are said to be 


aso 


sessile. The common wayside plantain 
is a good example, but the flowers are 
small and hardly noticeable. 

2. Is called a'racime, the upper flow- 
ers only are sessile, the lower flowers 
have short stems. Examine closely a lily 
of the valley, or the flowers on a choke-— 
cherry tree. 
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3. Isa panicle. It is like a racime, 
but the lower flowers are arranged two 
or more on a stem. Examine a head of 
oat. 

4. Is an umbel. The flowers start 
from a common point. The blossoms of 
a common milkweed (see pg. 3478) il- 
lustrate this form. 

5. A corymb is like the umbel but the 
flowers do not start from the same place, 
but the lower ones have longer stems, and 
so the appearance is not unlike an umbel. 

There is not a conservatory or a good 
collection of house plants that does not 
afford illustrations of these forms. If 
you look you will notice them in the field 
flowers, in gardens on flowering shrubs 
and trees; make a search for them, use 
the proper term to describe them. 


Remarks 


Many other terms could be illustrated ; 
we cannot describe all. Enough has now 
been given to enable you to understand 
the main points about flowers. It is neces- 
sary to observe carefully, to reflect, and 
then to use the right term in description. 
Remember this thought: The leaf is the 
unit, so to speak, that nature employs in 
flower making. All the parts of a flower 
are simply modified leaves; they are 
crowded together, arranged in whorls, 
some are colored, some twisted tightly to 
form pistils and stamens. But all you 
are studying are modified leaves. An- 
other thought to remember is this: The 
pattern flower is the unit, so to speak, 
that nature employs throughout her floral 
kingdom. Yes, all the flowers you ob- 
serve are modifications of that pattern. 
How few and simple are the elements 
with which nature works! 


Other Floral Terms 


A few other terms are used to describe 
fully the flowers you meet. Most of 
them are familiar but not in this connec- 
tion. Make a list of the terms, study 
their meaning and use them in your de- 
scription of flowers and plants. An herb 
is a plant that has very little, if any, wood 


in its structure. Shrubs are plants with 
woody stems, another term is bushes. A 
tree is a plant in which the main stem is 
entirely of wood and grows to a consid- 
erable height. Most of our wild flowers 
and our cultivated crops are annuals; 
that is, they grow from a seed, blossom, 
and die in one season. Those that re- 
quire two years to complete the cycle are 
biennials ; beets and onions are examples. 
The thick, fleshy root of the beet con- 
tains food stored up by the plant in its 
first year’s growth to furnish nutrition 
for the greater draft of plant energy 
needed the second year to produce seeds ; 
an end that nature never loses sight of in 
her work, Plants that live on from year 
to year,—like shrubs, asparagus or rhu- 
barb,—are said to be perennials. If the 
stem of an herb grows directly upward, 
it is called erect; if it creeps along the 
ground like the strawberry, it is pros- 
trate; if it rises by taking hold of objects 
like the ivy, it is a climbing plant; if as it 
climbs it goes round and round its sup- 
port, it is a twining plant (morning 
glory). 
Exercises 


With the knowledge you now possess, 
very carefully study the leaves, flowers 
and stems of the morning glory. If you 
notice all these points, make use of the 
following arrangement in your descrip- 
tion: 

Morning Glory 


PLrant—An herb. 

Lraves—Cordate, entire margin. 

STtTEM—Climbing, twining, right to left. 

FLowers—Axillary, three on one pe- 
duncle. 

Prtats—Monopetalous, five parted, pur- 
ple. : 

SEPALS—Five, green. 

STAMENS—Five inserted on corolla tube. 

Pistits—One; ovary three-celled. 


Describe numerous other plants,— 
spring beauty, field daisies, apple blos- 
soms, snow balls, etc. Take these steps 
in order,—observe, reflect, carefully se- 
lect descriptive terms, be neat in your 
work, 
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Study of Seeds 
(See “Seed,” 2602) 


The aim nature seems to have in mind 


is the production of seeds whereby plant 
life may be continued. Flowers are made 
pleasing to the eye, exhale an agreeable 
perfume, store up minute drops of honey 
so as to attract men and especially insects 
by whose aid pollen from the anthers 
(top of the stamen) is exchanged from 
flower to flower. This is a very interest- 
- ing subject and it were well to refer to 
“The Flowers’ Errand Boys,” pg. 3429; 


“A Treacherous Hostess,” pg. 3440; and 


“The Milkweed,” pg. 3478. 


Fruits, Nuts and Grains 


Nature makes use of many methods to 
protect the seeds while growing and to 
provide for scattering them when mature. 
To protect them she surrounds them with 
prickly covering, as in chestnuts; or 
' places them in bearded heads, like wheat ; 
or behind thick coverings, like growing 
ears of corn; and employs other devices 
with which all are familiar. When the 
seed is fully matured she enlists the aid 
of men, animals and winds to effect their 
dispersion. Some seeds she surrounds 
with valuable food material so that men 
are careful to save them and plant them 
for a further supply. This is true of 
oats, wheat, corn and other field crops. 
Some are enclosed behind a hard shell, 
but they contain such toothsome morsels 
that boys, squirrels and rodents gather 
them for winter use. Some are sure to 
be lost by the way; besides did you never 
notice squirrels planting nuts? Squirrels 
are nature’s first assistants in scattering 
such heavy seeds. 

In fruits, nature associates the seeds 
with a mass of juicy fruit so that men 
will gather them for use and assist nature 
in providing for a further supply. Some 
seeds are given wings and thus the wind 
is made to scatter them abroad; notice 
the seeds of maples in the spring. You 
know how dandelion and thistle seeds are 
spread. Some seeds are given hooks 


wherewith to attach themselves to your 
clothing as you brush past, or attach 
themselves to the hair and fur of animals 
that pass too closely. 


Floral Terms 


We give an outline for the study of 
leaves and flowers, using the terms with 
which you are now familiar. The object 


‘is to systematize the results of observa- 


tion on leaves and flowers that you meet 
with in your nature rambles, or inspect 
in gardens, conservatories and in your 
homes. 

More Advanced Study 


This course of lessons is intended to 
serve as an introduction to a more ex- 
tended course of study in Botany. It is 
well to make a careful study of the article 
“Botany,” pg. 357. Then refer to Na- 
ture Study, pg. 3454. Let your aim be 
to verify as far as possible all statements 
made by examining natural specimens. 
There is nothing that will so increase 
your interest, vivify your knowledge, 
make you observant as an appeal direct 
to nature. If you follow this course, the 
rewards are more than simple increase 
of knowledge. Nature seems to welcome 
your advance and wonderful details of 
her method of work, hid from careless 
observers, are open to your inspection. 
You are climbing a mental hill and every 
foot of ascent enlarges your vision. Your 
life becomes richer, more abundant and 
you are mentally better armed for the 
conflict of mature life. 


Study of Leaves 
I. Kind 
1+: SIMPLE 
2. CoMPOUND 


(a) Pinnately 
(b) Palmately 


II. Parts 
1. BLapDE 


2°). (PETIOLE 
3; (STIPULE 
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III. Shape III. Arrangement 
1, CORDATE 1. SPIKE 
2. SHIELD 2. RaAcIME 
3. HASTATE 3. PANICLE 
4. Arrow 4. UMBEL 
5. OVAL 5. CoRYMB 

IV. Margin Questions 
1, ENTIRE Answers to following questions in 
2. SERRATE Curiosity Department: 
3. DENTATE Do plants breathe? 
4. Wavy Why are leaves green? 
5. LoBEp What are weeds good for? 
6. SINUATE How can you tell the ages of a tree? 

How long do trees live? 
Vi. Tips What is yeast? 

1. PorntTEp Do plants sleep? 


Why do burdock burs have hooks? 
Why does a cactus have thorns? 
Describe a maple leaf. 

A locust tree in my yard is in blossom. 


Zatel LINCATE 
3. NoBcHED 
4. CUSPIDATE 


VI. Base What is the name of the arrangement of 
TL SCORDATE ©) the blossoms? 
2. Loeb | Nature modifies the pattern flowers. 
3. AURICLED Can we help nature in such work? (See 
4. ACUMINATE Burbank. ) 


What kind of an orange proves that 
you can help nature? 


Study of Flowers The next time you eat a, banana, peel 


I, Parts it down, break the fruit across,—do you 
1, PEDUNCLE see any resemblance to an ear of corn? 
2. RECEPTACLE You dig potatoes out of the ground; 
3. OVARY also peanuts. Are they both nuts or veg- 
4. Catyx SEPALS etables ? 
5. CorottA PETALS A dandelion is growing on my lawn, 
6. PIstin what is the relation between that and our 


(a) Styl national flower? 
fe aus In a bouquet on my table are roses, ap- 


(b) Stigma ple blossoms and lilacs. Two of them 
/. eee are closely connected. Which ones are 

a) Filaments they? 

(b) Anthers Fancy apples generally have five knobs 


at the top. Why? 
Further outlines for study: 
Study of Plants (3449). 


II. Modifications 
1. MoNOPETALOUS 


(a) Tubular Study of Trees (3454). 
(b) Wheel shaped Study of the Pine (3456). 
(c) Labiate For other classified questions on Bot- 


(d) Companulate 
(e) Salvar’ shaped 
2. MOoNOSEPALOUS 


any, see page 502. Consult the pages 
given in Home and School Reference 
Work for the answers. 
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Zoology is classified knowledge of ani- 
mal life. To gain such knowledge is to 
come to a closer acquaintance with na- 
ture. We have prepared outline and sug- 
gestions to serve the purpose of this 
study, and we trust that many will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to gain 
an outline of knowledge that will enable 
them to discover much of beauty and 
interest in field and woods; in lowly life 
forms that hide beneath the leaves or 
dart past in quiet pools, that sing in 
nearby orchards, or assist in daily work. 
All of these forms are wonderfully com- 
plicated mechanisms presided over by the 
mysterious force of life. We, ourselves, 
fit in this scheme of things as nature’s 
crowning work. 


Method of Study 


As in the case of plants, this is not to 
be a text book study though it will be 
necessary to define some technical terms 
to enable us to understand the descrip- 


tion of various life forms that we will 
meet in later studies. In our nature ram- 
bles we learned many interesting facts 
about birds and other forms of. animal 
life. We are now to classify that knowl- 
edge, and by closely questioning nature 
add to that store of information. 


The Cell 


One of the marvelous facts about ani- 
mal life is that nature builds all her ani- 
mal forms, from the smallest to the 
largest,—even to man,—out of one unit 
of growth known as a cell, Our own 
body is a collection of cells, many mil- 
lions of them, but they have been. modi- 
fied in many ways so as to serve different 
purposes,—some are nerve cells, some 
muscles, bone, etc. All animal forms are 
built up of individual cells, and each 
cell has a life of its own apart from the 
general life of the animal. We cannot 
dwell on that thought at present, but let 
us gather a few facts about cells. 
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This is a drawing of a greatly magni- 
fied cell. Some are so small that 25,000 
of them, laid side by side, would: only 
extend an inch in length. In a single 
drop of your blood there are several mil- 
lion blood cells and, as we shall see later, 
each one is alive and ready to do battle 
for your general health. You notice 
there are different parts to the cell. The 
main part (1) is an exceedingly small 
mass of a jelly like substance known as 
protoplasm; a very delicate membrane 
forms the outer surface, it encloses and 
preserves. the protoplasm. The central 
dot (2) is known as the nucleus. The 
cell is the element with which nature 
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works. When we build a house we make 
use of brick, stone, iron, wood, and 
glass; but nature in building her myriad 
life forms makes use of this one ele- 
ment only, but modifies it to suit her pur- 
pose. Write down the words cell, proto- 
plasm, membrane, and nucleus. Refer to 
a dictionary for their meaning. 


Chalk Crayon 


A large volume would not suffice to 
describe these primitive life forms. In- 
stead of using these words to name them 
scholars speak of the protozoa which has 
the same meaning. Did you know that 
every time you make use of a chalk 
crayon you are employing a closely com- 
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a colony of these animals unite to build 


pacted mass of tiny shells, each of which 
was formed by a minute animal of this 
species (consult article “Chalk” 541)? 
These tiny first forms of life had a great 
deal to do in building certain strata of 
the earth, and nature is still making use 
of them. They are the most abundant 
of all her children, and the amount of 
work they do is enormous. They are 
in the water of wayside ditches, in 
swamps, in dust that is blown by the 
wind into the house, getting into your 
body they may cause diseases; malaria 
is a conflict between the blood cells and 
a form of amoeba, They are the princi- 
pal actors in the microscopical animal 
world. 


A Sponge 

We have been considering a one-celled 
animal, Nature soon begins to group 
these cells without greatly changing their 
nature. When you make use of a sponge 
you are employing a substance formed by 
a tiny animal in which the cells are ar- 
ranged in two layers, much as if you 
were to take a hollow rubber ball and 
press one side against the other. Then 
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a common structure through which sea 
water is filtered, and nourishment for the 
entire mass is thus obtained (see article 
“Sponge” 273, and “Where do we obtain 
Sponges” 3566). If you have a piece of 
coral, you have a piece of a house con- 
structed by a colony of two-layered cell 
animals. Like the one-celled animals 
they have done (and are doing) an im- 
mense amount of work. Entire islands 
have been built up by them in the Pacific 
(see “Coral” 701). 


Nature’s Method of Work 


Now, please notice nature’s method 
of work. First the single cell; but that 
cell is alive, goes through its life cycle, 
moves, gathers nourishment, has a work 
to do. Then a number of these cells 
are gathered together so as to form two- 
layered animals; they build a structure 
to serve for a common home. But each © 
little animal is a separate life. Notice 
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also the absence of internal organs. A 
higher form of life must now be con- 


sidered. 
Earth Worms 


You know what an earth worm is and 
what it looks like. You have noticed 
them sprawled out on the ground in the 
morning after a rain. They have been 
drowned out of their little burrows in 
the ground, just as, perhaps, you have 
drowned out woodchucks. You can easily 
find their burrows most anywhere if you 
scratch the surface of the ground. We 
have spoken of the work performed by 
the protozoa. Before passing on we 
must call your attention to the vastly 
important work of these humble worms. 
They are the farmer’s first assistant. It 
is estimated that there are on an aver- 
age 50,000 earth worms in an acre of 
ground. They are constantly working the 
earth over’making it soft and pliable. 
Nature has some work for all her chil- 
dren to do. 

A Higher Plan 


But it is important to note that nature 
adopted in the body of worms a new 
plan of structure, the starting of higher 
life forms, that is, nature adopted the 


plan of rolling the body up so as to form 
an inner tube, and in that tube she places 


some rudimentary organs, such as a 
stomach, heart, etc. A simple modifica- 
tion apparently, but on that model nature 
has constantly labored to evolve higher 
forms of life. 


If an earth worm be frozen and care- 
fully cut squarely across, we would 
readily see the new plan that nature 
adopted. Notice the inner central tube, 
(a) is the outer skin, (b) is the outer 
muscular layer, (c) is a muscular coat 
surrounding the central tube (d), and in 
the tube are various organs. These or- 
gans are crude beginnings of brains, 
heart, blood-vessels, etc. 


Steps in Advance 


Do not fail to notice the steps in ad- 
vance. First the simple celled animals, 
having no special organs. Such animals 
eat by simply flowing around tiny mor- 
sels of food and someway dissolving it. 
Then cells unite to form a two-layered 
cell animal, generally many such ani- 
mals combine as a colony and build up a 
structure to serve their common use. In 
the third step nature arranges many cells, 
rolls them together so as to form a two-~ 
tubed animal, places special organs in 
that central tube, and sets the animals 
crawling by contracting the segments of 
which the body is composed, Notice, she 
sets them all at work. Some are build- 
ing up great layers of chalk, maybe hun- 
dreds of feet in thickness; or forming 
ocean islands on the surface of which 
higher animals find a home; and worms 
are busy making the land fertile. How- 
ever, none of nature’s life forms is 
crude; it is exquisitely fitted for the 
work it has to do. A lifetime could be 
spent in the study of worms alone and 
every day something of great interest 
would be discovered. 


The Joint-Footed Animals 


The body of the earth worm is built 
up of segments or rings as you can see 
by examining one. Its progress along the 
surface of the earth, or through it, is 
assisted by minute bristles, each ending 
in a hook, and you will find from two to 
four such bristles on nearly all segments. 
If you will pass your finger very gently 
along the body of the first wiggling 
angle worm you can find, from the tail to 
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the head, you will notice the slight re- 
sistance these small bristles make. Now, 
Mother Nature when she took the worm 
family out of the sea and set them to 
crawling on the ground, took the next 
step in advance by changing those bris- 
tles into legs; theoretically there are two 
limbs on each segment. You have doubt- 
less seen centipedes or hundred legged 
worms. It is one of nature’s first modi- 
fications of the worm type. This division 
is called the arthropoda or joint-footed 
animals, and in this division we will find 
many lowly forms of life with which we 
are familiar. Remember, as we examine 
them, the type from which they have 
been developed. 


Crayfish 


At first glance you see little resem- 
blance between these animals; but, rather 
loosely speaking, they are first cousins 


to each other. All belong to the joint- 
footed family, the bodies of all are modi- 
fications of the original worm-shaped 
body. Notice the segments have been 
crowded together, they have lost their 
individual character, we speak only of 
the head, the thorax, the abdomen. In 
insects there is a constriction between 
these parts and that tightly drawn girdle 
gives them the name of insects (cut 
into). True insects have also four wings 
which may be regarded as modified legs. 
Notice the resemblance due to their com- 
mon origin, all being modifications of 
the worm family type. 


Material for Study 


The material for study of representa- 
tives of this family is very abundant,— 
beetles, bees, bugs, flies, ants, grasshop- 
pers and crickets are found everywhere. 


They are all described under the:r titles 
in the “Home and School Reference 
Work.” They chirp in the grass of fields, 
you see them storing up honey, the firefly 
flashes its light, the cheerful hum of the 
bees enlivens your orchards; against 
some you must wage persistent war or 
they will destroy your crops. But the 
floral world could not exist without in- 
sects. If worms are nature’s plowmen, : 
insects are her expert gardeners. It is 
both interesting and instructive to come 
to a closer acquaintance with this impor- 
tant division. 


The Head 


The main parts to study are the head, 
thorax and abdomen. Concerning the 


head, you will observe whether it is 
firmly fastened to the thorax, as in bee- 
tles and crabs; or whether it has a neck, 
as in most insects; and notice the ap- 
pendages to the head,—these are hairs, 
bristles, antennae, mouth parts, eye, etc. 
Details of great interest may be learned. 
Is it a crayfish you are examining? The 
eye is at the end of a jointed stalk that 
can be turned in any direction. 
And what looks like one eye is really 
a collection of hundreds of eyes. Is ita 
butterfly? Each of what appears to be 
a single eye is really made up of thou- 
sands of small eyes. Then there are vari- 
ous parts,—such as the feelers, mandi- 
bles, the coiled lips of moths and butter- 
flies. 
The Thorax (Chest) 


The thorax, which you are to study, 
is that part of the animal that support¢ 
the legs. Observe, the legs are all jointed 
and there are nearly always present what 
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look like minute toes, or nails, or hooks, 
on the last joint. Notice the modifica- 
tion in the first pair of legs in the crab. 
Catch a June bug and see how it hangs 
on to objects by these claws. The thorax 
is provided with muscles to control the 
movements of the limbs. In winged in- 


sects the wings are borne on the thorax. 


In most insects you will notice four 
wings, but insects may be wingless, or 
have but two wings. One pair may serve 
as wing covers to the true wing, as in 
beetles. (See the potato beetle.) 
Wings must be studied because they 
are used to classify the insects. 
may be lace-like as in the dragon fly; 


They 


Butterfly, 433; Caterpillar, 521, and 
others. In nature rambles are many in- 
teresting statements concerning various 
members of this family. Whenever you 
have occasion to read description of some 
of these animals, or stop to examine some 
insect that attracts your attention, re- 
member the great division to which it 
belongs, and that division is but a modifi- 
cation of the worm division. Thus will 
be impressed on your mind an outline of 
nature’s method of work,—modifications 
and combinations of the simple cell. As 
if anxious to impress this fact on our 
mind, nature furnishes an object lesson 
in the life history of many members of 
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shell-like as in beetles, membranous as 
in bees; straight as in locusts; scaly as 
in butterflies. 

The Abdomen 


The abdomen is the hinder part of 
the body. It usually shows the rings 
very distinctly. It has some appendages, 
like the spinning legs of spiders, the 
stings of bees, the ovipositor or egg 
placer of insects. In the case of grass- 
hoppers the ovipositor is a long strong 
tube with which the insect bores into the 
ground and deposits its eggs. 


References 


Consult the article on “The Fly” page 
3484; and there are many subjects in 
the “Home and School” that should now 
be studied such as Ant, 108; Bee, 266; 


BUTTERFLY 


this family. The worm stage of life pre- 
cedes the insect stage ; the crawling cater- 
pillar (worm) of today becomes ‘the 
butterfly of tomorrow. 


The Mantle Covered Family 


Every one has seen oysters, clams, and 
snails. These animals are generally re- 
garded as strange modifications of the 
worm family. The segments have dis- 
appeared and the body is usually thick 
set, and soft; hence the name mollusca, 
meaning soft. In every case, the skin is 
soft and shiny, and like the angleworm 
demands moist haunts. But another 
modification appears. Consider the harder 
shell-like cases of the crayfish and bee- 
tles. In the family we are now consider- 
ing, nature throws round the animal body 
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a mantle as you don an outer robe and 
in a great many cases that mantle has 
the power to secrete lime and forms a 
shell covering for still greater protection. 
Here again, we are in the presence of 
one of nature’s most numerous families. 
The countless thousands of sea shells 
were once inhabited by some specimen 
of this family, the shells themselves were 
all secreted by the mantles of the ani- 
mals. (Consult the subject . “Pearl” 
2195.) 

Oysters settle down early in life and 
henceforth live in one place. Clams can 
move, very slowly of course, in the sand 
at bottoms of rivers. Snails can move 
slowly from place to place. Nature has 
not seen fit to develop feet for these ani- 
mals, but leaves them to wiggle along 
like worms. If you find a snail notice 
the eye stalks at the end of the stomach- 
foot. Just as you can push the finger 
of a glove into the body of the glove and 
roll the glove into a small compass, the 
snail can withdraw his eye stalk into his 
stomach-foot and then the whole body 
into his shell by means of relatively 
strong muscles attached to the mantle 
and shell. (See 3499.) Whenever you 
see a snail, or find a clam, or notice an 
oyster—recall that they belong to the 
mollusca, are rather distantly related to 
the arthropods, and probably had a com- 
mon ancestor in the worm family. It is 
indeed wonderful how nature uses count- 
less modifications of one pattern form. 


A Step in Advance 


All the animals thus far considered are 
soft-bodied animals destitute of bones. 
But it really seems self evident that na- 
ture must adopt a different plan if she 
has to have animals capable of doing 
advanced work. She must have lagrer 
and stronger animals, animals fitted to 
walk on the land or fly in the air; 
and, more important still, she must have 
more intelligent animals, that is to say, 
she must endow them with a vastly im- 
proved nervous system—and so we come 
to a great step in advance. 


Animals with a Skeleton 


Accordingly, she modified the inner 
tube idea, introduced in the worms, and 
built an inner, bony, jointed, skeleton 
framework around the inner tube; this 
modification gave strength to the body, 
protected the important inner tube, per- 
mitted the attachment of muscles by 
which the entire body could be manipu- 
lated with greater strength and freedom. 
To properly manipulate the improved 
machine required quicker and better con- 
trolled nerve action; so nature stretched 
an electric cable down the back of the 
bony framework (we call it the Spinal 
Cord), and protected it by closely fitted 
segments of bone (we call these segments 
vertebrae), and sent off branching elec- 
tric wires (nerves) from the vertebra 
joints to the muscles, and placed a better 


organized brain in the head. Of course 


along with these improvements went bet- 
ter internal organs. We call the final 
result a vertebrate, or backboned animal. 
As is the case with all of nature’s work, 
she introduced these changes gradually, 
as if feeling her way. Notice, further, 
all this series of changes consisted in 
modifications of simple cells. 


First Life Forms 


Those who have studied the history 
of the earth tell us that in the primitive 
long-ago water covered substantially the 
entire surface of the globe, consequently 
about all of nature’s life forms began 
as water plants or animals and became 
modified for life on the land. We will 
therefore turn to the sea in beginning 
our study of vertebrate animal life; we 
will study fishes. All are familiar with 
fishes, you see them in the markets, prob- 
ably you have caught them, or you may 
have gold fishes in your home. The 
different classes of fishes are so numer- 
ous that we cannot even mention them, 
but there are some points you should. 
study, and then you are to notice how 
fishes differ among themselves in these 
respects. (See “Fishes” page 1031.) 
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Fins 

A gold fish is easy to obtain. Notice 
the fins near the neck and those on the 
lower side, two of each. The first pair 
are pectoral fins, the second pair, ventral 
fins. Look up the meaning of these 
words. All fishes have these fins. Na- 
ture persistently clings to them, and they 
represent the legs (arms and wings) of 
higher animals. Most fishes have three 
other fins, Notice them on the gold fish. 
One or more along the back are dorsal 
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the scales are; in a catfish or bullhead, 
they are gone altogether, but these last 
fishes have long feelers about the mouth, 
which give them a formidable appear- 
ance. Notice this survival of the feelers 
of the crayfish. When nature has once 
adopted an organ she seems loathe to 
abandon it entirely, and it reappears in 
higher forms of life perhaps strangely 
modified. In the case of scales, having 
adopted the plan of giving the skin a 
protective covering, nature adheres to 
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A Gold Fish 


fins. The tail is the caudal fin; the fin 
on the under side of the fish, near the 
tail, is the anal fin, Fins are of course 
differently shaped. Fishes swim by means 
of the caudal fins; the other fins are to 
balance the fish in the water and to direct 
his course. 
Scales 

The body of the gold fish is covered 
with scales. Most fishes have this de- 
fensive armor. Study the arrangement 
of the scales for they are very different 
in different fishes. Attempts have been 
made to classify fishes by the form and 
arrangement of the scales. The next 
trout you examine, notice how very small 


the plan and, the scales of fishes become 
the hair and feathers of higher forms. 


Gills 

You must also examine the gills. Lift 
up the scale-like form covering the open- 
ing in the neck. That is the gill covering, 
the real gills are the red filaments at- 
tached to bars between each slit or open- 
ing. The blood is sent through these 
filaments and there brought in contact 
with the oxygen of the air in the water. 
As you know, all forms of life must be 
furnished with oxygen in some way (see 
page 3538 “How do Fishes Breathe?’), 
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Air-Bladder 


If you have occasion to dress a fish 
be sure you make a search for the air- 
bladder. You will find it in most fishes 
(but not in the common mackerel). This 
little cylinder is filled with gas, mainly 
oxygen secreted from certain blood ves- 
sels and serves to lighten the body of the 
fish but it is essentially a stored up sup- 
ply of oxygen. It should be noticed be- 
cause it is the organ that becomes the 
lungs in higher forms. The gills dis- 
appear, the air-bladder survives as a 
lung. Scholars can trace the changes 
through various forms. Such facts as 
this must be borne in mind as illustrative 
of nature’s method of work. 


Teeth 


As if recognizing the fact that her 
vertebrate children must eat an abundant 
supply of food to generate the increased 
energy their life demands, nature began 
by furnishing them with teeth, which, 
with one notable exception in the case 
of birds and minor exceptions elsewhere, 
have been retained. You should examine 
the teeth of fishes because you will then 
discover that the jaw bones are not the 
only bones that support teeth. They are 
sometimes found upon the roof plates of 
the mouth. If you can catch a carp you 
will find teeth upon the bones of the 
throat; take a good look at the throat of 
the next sucker you catch. In some va- 
rieties of sharks there are several rows 
of sharp teeth. 

Modifications 


We have been thus full in describing 
fishes for they are, so to speak, the pat- 
tern vertebrate family; the first real 
vertebrate animals nature built up after 
long experiments with intermediate 
forms. They are of course very abun- 
dant now, they were once, relatively, 
more so, and an entire geological age is 
known as the age of fishes because they 
were the predominant type of life. But 
fishes were only fitted for a life in the 
water. There remained the land and the 
air to people, and so nature introduced 
other forms of life. 


The Amphibians 


As preliminary forms destined to live 
altogether on the land, nature first made 
animals that when young live in water 
and breathe by means of gills, but when 
full grown they have developed lungs and 
live on land, though they require mois- 
ture, or at least moist haunts and if de- 


prived of this they die or become torpid. | 


We call such animals amphibians mean- 
ing “both kinds” a fitting name as you 
see (see “Batrachia,” page 257). All 
are familiar with representatives of this 
family. As frogs, their friendly croaks 
announce the arrival of spring; as toads, 
they are working in your garden, clear- 
ing it of beetles and bugs. Nature seems 
to believe in object lessons. In changing 
the worm to the butterfly she tells us 
plainly that worms were an earlier type 
of life. In changing the swimming fish 
(tadpole) to the croaking frog she em- 
phasizes the fact that the fish was the 
other forms of life. 


The Changes 


You can find a frog in market, or per- 
haps you can find a friendly toad; he is 
harmless, examine him but do not injure 
him. 

The whole series of changes are here 
illustrated. The little swimming animals 
are tadpoles; they breathe by means of 
gills, and are essentially fishes. As they 
grow little swellings appear near the head 
and near the tail. These finally open and 
legs appear. The tail is absorbed and 
parts of it drop off. The tadpole has to 
come to the surface to get a breath of 
air. The gills are disappearing, the lungs 
are forming. At length he crawls out on 
the ground, gives a satisfied croak, and 
we call him a frog. Thus nature re- 
hearses the method pursued in fitting 
some of her water children for life on 


land. : 
Reptiles 


Amphibians were perhaps an experi- © 


mental form of life. As if satisfied with 
the result, nature seems to have taken 
the fish body type and worked it over for 
life on the land. Since the animal was no 
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longer to swim but to walk the pectoral 
and ventral fins are replaced by legs, the 
caudal fin becomes a long jointed tail 
generally trailing on the ground. Even 
the scales of fishes are retained in some 
cases, modified of course, and the dorsal 
fin sometimes appears as a frowning, 
spiney ridge along the back. Lungs, 
however, are fully developed from birth. 
There are some internal changes which 
we need not consider. The resulting ani- 
mals are called Reptiles. 


forms of small fishes. Most of the pres- 
ent day reptiles are objects of aversion, 
but perhaps you have seen chameleons? 
The little lizard that changes color to 
agree with his surroundings. Those shy 
little animals, attached to a tiny chain, are 
sometimes worn as ornaments. Left in 
a room they can be tamed and trained 
to come at call: If you can find one, 
watch him breathe and note how the air 
passages extend far down the sides of 
the body. If you watch carefully you 
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Change of Tadpole to the Frog 


The Age of Reptiles 

The general design of the fish body 
was a very efficient one, and we have 
seen what extensive use nature made of 
it in the age of fishes. Quite naturally 
the age of fishes was followed by the 
age of reptiles. They literally took pos- 
session of the earth. Some were flying 
in the air (nature was experimenting on 


- the bird type) ; some were swimming in 


the sea; while countless species were liv- 
ing on the land. At the present day 
there are comparatively few species. The 
eels of the fish family are analogous to 
the snakes of the reptiles; the sharks of 
the sea to alligators of the land; while 
the lizards remind us of the graceful 


may see him catch a fly and you will be 
surprised at the long tongue that shoots 
out from his mouth like an uncoiled 
spring and catches the unwary fly, 


Another Step in Advance 


We have just seen that some of the 
early reptile forms could fly in the air. 
Insects had been flying in the air for 
ages, but they were light and fragiie 
creatures. Nature was feeling carefully 
her way to equipping higher forms for 
flight. As usual, she began by modify- 
ing existing forms, this time the reptile 
type. In rocks of our western states we 
find fossil forms that present strange 
intermediate types. One was a creature 
about the size of a crow. It had a long 
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beak armed with teeth; its wings were 
tipped with claws like a lizard; it had a 
jointed tail as long as the rest of its 
body; and each vertebra carried two 
long feathers. As it is hard to say 
whether it was a lizard or a bird, our 


fitted for flight. In birds like the ostrich 
and swimming birds other modifications 
were made, but the ability to fly is the 
principal characteristic. Teeth were re- 
moved from the mouth so that the flying 
creatures would not have to carry a 
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A Chameleon 


scholars give it a long name, Archeop- 
terix, meaning first wings and let it go 


at that. 
Birds 
But that was only a beginning. We 
do not know all the steps taken, but the 
final result is our present bird type. The 
object was to make a light, strong body 


heavy bony jaw, and nature kindly gave 
her bird children a specially prepared 
digestive mill that we call the gizzard 
(see 3565). The lizard-like claws have 
been bunched together so as to form a 


symmetrical wing; the wing is for flying, 


not to catch food. The long jointed tail 
was of no benefit to a bird, so the verte- 
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brae of the tail are fused into a knob 

from which the tail feathers grow; ar- 

ranged thus, they act as a rudder to 
steer the bird in flight. 
Flying 

In order to fly there must be strong 

muscles to move the wings. Accordingly, 


breast bone bears a verticle plate, or 
shield, giving firm support to the wing 
muscles. 
Feathers 

Finally, the rest of the body, except 
the lower limbs where they would be of 
no use, is clothed with downy feathers, 
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The Archeopterix 
Notice the teeth, jointed tail, and claws at end of wing 


study the body of a bird and note that 
the vertebrae are more or less fused 
into a rigid framework, to which are at- 
tached the ribs that in turn unite with 
the breast bone, and in the flyers the 


modified scales, giving roundness to the 
body, enabling the bird to cleave the 
air with great ease, but—what is perhaps 
more important—the feathers are non- 
conductors of heat, and thus save the 
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heat of the body. Every pilot on a flying 
machine knows how very important it is 
to be warmly clothed when attempting 
flight in the upper air. Thus every step 
of the way from reptiles to bird is evi- 
dence of the wondrous intelligence dis- 
played in all the works of nature (See 
“Feathers” 1007). 


References 


It is impossible to mention the different 
orders and it is not necessary. Consult 
the article “Bird” in the “Home and 
School Reference Work,” pg. 303, and 
make a study of the outline in Nature 
Study. You will also find many inter- 
esting facts mentioned in nature rambles. 
Birds are everywhere and you can surely 
get one for careful study. Perhaps you 
have a canary or a polly; or are interested 
in pigeons or poultry. Whatever bird 
you select, study it with the outline be- 
fore you. | 
Mammals 


Mammals constitute the last and high- 
est class of vetebrates, and are of special 
interest to us because we, considered as 
animals, belong to that division. It is a 
very large order, comprises animals of all 
sizes and every degree of intelligence. 
Many of them have been domesticated 
and we are indebted to them for work, 


clothing and food; while the dog has be-. 


come a most devoted companion and 
friend. But all mammalia,-from the 
least to the greatest, have certain char- 
acteristics in common with ourselves. 
For the purposes of this study they have 
been sufficiently described elsewhere. 


(See “Mammalia,” 1757, and 3198.) 


A General View 


The value of this zoological sketch de- 
pends upon the general view you obtain 
of nature’s unfolding plan. As in a paint- 
ing it is necessary to step back to a point 
where detail is lost in general effect in 
order to grasp the idea the artist has 
striven to express, so it is necessary to 
review from time to time the ground over 
which we have travelled, to obtain a gen- 


eral idea of nature’s work. We have made 
a number of such stops on our way. It 
is well then to ask what seems to have 
been the great object nature had in mind 
to be advanced by the development of the 
mammalian form of life. | 


Nature’s Purpose in Mammalian Life 


It was not brute strength; many of the ~ 


reptilian forms of life were larger and 
stronger than present mammals. It was 
not a more perfect body construction; 
nothing can exceed the exquisite perfec- 
tion of the general organism of birds to 
the purposes of their life. But we can 
all see that nature needed more intelli- 
gent animals, and she needed animals 
manifesting higher planes of thought and 
action; exemplifying love, altruism, and 
conscience. The young of mammals re- 
quire a mother’s care, which develops 
love and parental responsibility. The 
period of infancy and youth is greatly 
extended. Scholars tell us that in that 
lengthened period of infancy lies the 
secret of all higher advance. That ad- 
vance necessitated modification in bodily 
structure. In advanced mammals the 
body tends to assume an upright posi- 
tion, becoming fully so in man. 


In Conclusion 


Thus we come to the end of this 
zoological sketch. Grasp this thought: 
the extent to which life and intelligence 
can mianifest depends upon the efficiency 
of the machine over which life presides, 
and all the- efforts of nature from 
protozoa to man have been to build up 
an effective machine to serve the higher 
purposes of life. 

Outline 


We have prepared an outline to assist 
systematic study of this sketch. Outlines 
for a more formal study of zoology can 
be found in article “Zoology” pg. 3198; 
and in the “Topical Index” pg. Ixxx of 


the Index; still other outlines can be con-' 


sulted in Nature Study as follows: Birds, 
3457; The Bee, 3463; The Dog, 3464; 
The Squirrel, 3464; The Duck, 3465. 
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Outline for Study of Zoology 


I. Cells 
1. Protoplasm 
2. Membrane 
3. Nucleus 


Invertebrates 
II. Body 

1. One celled Protozoa 

2. Two layered:animals 
(a) sponges 
(b) corals 

3. Three layered cell animals, body 
in closing an inner tube. 


(a) legless, or crawlers, seg-- 


mented body, Worms 
(b) arthropods, or joint-footed 


bodies. 1. Walkers—cray- 
fish. 2. Fliers—insects. 
III. To Study 
(a) Head 
(b) Thorax 


(c) Abdomen 


Vertebrates 


I. The worm body furnished with an 
inner supporting skeleton, gener- 
ally bone; better developed special 
organs, much better developed 
nervous system. 

II. Fishes 
(a) Body—skeleton generally 
bone, surface generally 
protected by scales 
(b) Respiration—by means of 
gills 
(c) Living—in the water 
III, Amphibians 
Fitted for two forms of life 
(a) Living in water while im- 
mature. Essentially 
fishes 

(b) Living on land when ma- 

ture 


IV. Reptiles 
The fish body, modified for land 
life—fins changed to legs, gills 
give place to lungs 


V. Birds 
The reptile body modified for 
flight 

VI. Mammals 


Questions 


The following questions are answered 
in the Curiosity Department : 

Why is a tiger striped? 

How does a worm breathe under 
ground? 

How do little chickens breathe before 
they are hatched? 

What insect is necessary to raise 
clover? 

How does a toad catch flies? 

How do fishes breathe in the water? 

Why does a cat have whiskers? 

Why is a dog’s nose cold? 

What does a queen bee do? 

Where does a snail find its shell? 

Do animals talk? 

How ants keep little cows? 

Why is it birds do not have teeth? 

Where do we obtain sponges? 

Animals are said to act instinctively? 

What is the instinct? (1452). 

Is there any essential difference be- 
tween the cells out of which animal 
structures are built and those out of 
which plants are built? 

Can you think of any real difference 
between animals and plants? 

Make a list of all the points of resem- 
blance between them. 

What is man’s great superiority over 
animals below him in the scale? 

You will find about 200 other questions 
on Zoology in our Classified Questions. 
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Here is a jar of water. We say the 
water is a liquid. We understand quite 
well what that word means. Its particles 
move readily. We experiment with it 
and learn that we cannot, by pressure, 
change its volume. We subject it to heat 
and it passes into vapor that we call 
steam. When in that state, it displays 
new properties, but it is still water under 
a new form. We expose the water to 
low temperature. It crystallizes as ice. 
Is is now solid. We can discuss its 
characteristics:as a solid. We discover 
that a great many substances can be made 
to assume these several states. The dif- 
ferent states of matter that we have thus 
illustrated, the experiments we make with 
them (provided we do not in any way 
change the essential nature of the original 
substance) are physical problems. Classi- 
fied knowledge in this regard is known 
as physics. : 

But now take the same jar of water, 
add to it a small amount of sulphuric 
acid, suspend in it two strips of platinum 
connected by wires to an electrical bat- 
tery and close the circuit. Bubbles begin 
to rise from the strips of platinum. The 
water is disappearing, we have changed 


ee 


it into two different gases. This is a 
chemical change. Notice the difference 
between this change and a physical one. 


The Range of Chemistry 


On investigation, we discover that vir- 
tually. everything we see around us, 
everything we use in daily life,—the coal 
we burn; the wood, stone, brick, and 
glass of our houses, and so on,—can be 
split up into simpler substances that are 
not at all like the substance with which 
we started. We do not mean into smaller 
particles of the same substance, but into 
different substances. You can crush, 
grind and powder sugar until it is ex- 
ceedingly fine, but each little piece is still 
sugar. You have subjected it to physical 
changes. But asin the case of water, and 
with equal ease, we can change that 
sugar into two substances—charcoal and 
water—neither of which is sugar. And 
then we could split up each of these 
products and thus show that each little 
piece of sugar, no matter how small—so 
small that no microscope can show it—is 
made up of a number of different sub- 
stances, combined chemically, not phys- 
ically. The substances thus derived from 
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other substances, which cannot be fur- 
ther split up, are known as elements. 
' (937.) 4 
Chemistry 

Chemistry is classified knowledge of 
the elements of which all material sub- 
stances are composed. The different 
forms of matter are innumerable. But 
we discovered im studying botany and 
zoology that nature made use of units of 
work variously modified and that all ani- 
mal forms in the world are composed of 
differently modified cells. And we dis- 
cover in the beautiful economy of means 
employed by nature that the globe itself 
—all that live and move upon its surface, 
the atmosphere, the water, the soil, and 
rocks, are composed of about eighty dif- 
ferent substances that we call elements. 
Some are exceedingly rare, others every- 
where around us; some exist as gases, 
others as liquids, still others as solids. 
But there are only about eighty in all. 
(The articles on “Chemistry” (p. 563) 
and “Atomic Theory” (p. 190) should 
now be read with care.) 


The Elements 


The elements have been given names 
and these names are indicated in chemical 
works by certain letters. We know the 
peculiarities of many of the elements, as, 
for instance, that oxygen readily unites 
with other elements. We know what 
substances many of them make when 
combined, as that water is the chemical 
combination of oxygen and hydrogen. 
We understand the proportions in which 
they combine, as two volumes of hydro- 
gen and one of oxygen unite to form 
water. We know the relative weights 
of the elements, as that oxygen is 15.96 
times as heavy as hydrogen. In the fol- 
lowing table we give the names, symbols 
and atomic weights of fifteen of the most 
important elements. The atomic weights 
are in each case the present most accurate 
determination, but, generally, round num- 
bers are given, thus: oxygen—16. Ref- 
erence should be made to the “Home 
and School Reference Work”’ for further 
details on each of the elements given. 


Combining 
Elements Symbols Weight 
Hydrogen H 1 
Carbon G. 11.97 
Oxygen O 15.96 
Sodium Na Za:29 
Silicon St 28. 
Phosphorus FF 30.96 
Sulphur S 31.98 
Chlorine Ce i Bey ay | 
Iron Fe 55.9 
Copper Cu 63.1 
Silver Ag 107.66 
Gold Au 196.2 
Mercury Hg 199.8 
Lead Pb 206.4 
Atoms 


Elements themselves must be composed 
of units of mass or structure. You may 
have, for instance, a piece of pure gold, 
that. means that there are no other ele- 
ments present. What is the unit of mass 
of the gold? We call it an atom. All 
elements are composed of atoms. 


What Is An Atom? 


Up to the last decade of the nineteenth 
century it was generally agreed that 
atoms were the ultimate particles of mat- 
ter. They were, to be sure, infinitesi- 
mally small, a great many millions of 
them in the smallest portion of matter | 
we could see, feel, or handle. And it 
was further supposed they were immor- 
tal, that is to say they could not be 
further split up or in any way destroyed. 
An atom of oxygen, for example, could 
be united with many other and different 
atoms so as to form a molecule of some 
substance as, for instance, water. And 
in the case of that molecule it could by © 
suitable means be split up so that the 
atom of oxygen would be again set free. 
But during all this time, it remained an 
atom of oxygen. And similarly in the 
case of all atoms. 


Present Theories 


All this has now been changed. We 
understand that an atom is a wonder- 
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fully complex structure, fully as myste- 
rious in its way as is the solar system 
itself. In fact, an atom is a sort of solar 
system, and it is even permissible to 
speak of the astronomy of an atom, for 
the atom of the olden days is now known 
to be a system of revolving electrons, 
hundreds of them in the confined space 
of the infinitesimally small atom, that we 
formerly thought could not be divided. 
And our knowledge of radium shows us 
that these small electrons are revolving 
at a tremendous speed—upwards of 100,- 


000 miles a second, on infinitesimal or- — 


bits within the atoms. Atoms, instead 
of being immortal, are flying to pieces 
all the time. In the case of radium this 
disintegration is going on at a compara- 
tively rapid rate, but all matter 1s more 
or less radio-active, and all can easily 
be rendered more so. And _ radio-ac- 
tivity simply means that atoms are disin- 
tegrating. 
Radium 


In the case of radium, this process is 
going on spontaneously. It is quite be- 
yond our control. We can neither initi- 
ate nor terminate it. It continues with- 
out a moment’s cessation, at a vastly 
more rapid rate than we know how to 
induce, and many, many electrons fly 
out from the tiniest radium mass every 
second. And yet the total number of 
atoms present, even in the smallest mass 
of radium, is so inconceivably great that 
hundreds and even thousands of years 
will elapse before it will disappear. The 
destruction of an atom is an event rela- 
tively as important as is the destruction 
of a solar system, which we sometimes 
glimpse in distant space. 


Boundless Stores of Energy 


All the industrial triumphs of the pres- 
ent age have been possible because we 
have learned how to make intelligent use 
of the energy set free in chemical and 
molecular changes. We have, for in- 
stance, torn apart the molecules of coal 
by aid of combustion, and with a part of 
the energy thus set free we have made 


steam to turn wheels in factories and to 
propel cars. But nearly all the energy 
we have known has been molecular en- 
ergy. Yet the atom is the seat of an 
enormous condensation of energy, vastly 
greater than any form of molecular en- 
ergy; and the hurling of tremendous 
projectiles weighing many hundred 
pounds, for miles through space, by the. 
molecular energy of a relatively small 
amount of modern explosives shows how 
great such energy may be. 


Inter-Atomic Energy 


With our new knowledge of the atom 
and with a positive knowledge derived 
from a study of radio-activity first 
studied in connection with radium, we 
can estimate the amount of this impris- 
oned energy. The results that come be- 
fore us are absolutely astounding. Rel- 
atively it is millions—not ten, nor a thou- 
sand—but millions of times greater than 
the energy obtained by chemical reac- 
tions. Remember, we are dealing with 
the energy of particles traveling at the 
tremendous rate of speed of a hundred 
thousand miles a second or even more. 
Some of the most eminent scientists of 
the world, after careful study, tell us 
that in a common copper coin weighing 
one gram, is confined 6,800,000 horse- 
power. We have thus exhaustless stores 
of energy around us on every hand. 
The problem is to get at that energy. 
We have not yet solved that problem but 
leave it to the future. 


Future Possibilities 


However, prehistoric men did not 
know how to utilize the molecular energy 
confined in coal. It will probably be no 
harder for the learning of a future day 
to set free and utilize atomic energy. 
One of the greatest scholars of the day 
tells us that a race possessed of that se- 
cret could transform desert continents, 
thaw the frozen poles, and make the 
whole earth one smiling Garden of 
Eden. 
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Formation of Atoms 


What can be taken apart was some 
way put together. Researches intended 
to clear up thought in this direction tend 
to a mental uplift that floods the mind 
with great thoughts. The veil seems lift- 
ing, we catch fleeting glimpses of proc- 
esses beyond the capacity of the human 
mind to understand. We dimly make out 
the outlines of a scheme of evolution that 
requires eternity to complete, omnipo- 
tence to control, omniscience to guide. 
(pee “Atom” 189; “Electron” 933.) 


The Evolution of Matter 


Let us consider the possible conditions | 


in such a formless nebulae as that in 
Orion (1975 and Circulation of Matter 
4287). As we are dealing with the 
motion of particles at a tremendous rate 
of speed, we can well understand the 
presence of various forms of energy,— 
light, heat, motion. We are already, how- 
ever, in the presence of mysteries, im- 
possible to understand with our present 
knowledge. We do not know what the 
electrons of negative electricity are; fur- 
thermore particles of positive electricity 
are present. It is impossible for us to 
understand what power it was that thus 
divided the primitive first-form of matter 
into two great divisions that by uniting 
form atoms. 
Analogy 


Here we must pause to point out a 
startling analogy. All through the king- 
dom of life in its two great divisions of 
animals and plants runs the dividing line 
of sex; two complementary principles, let 
us say, that must some way unite to give 
It is surely a won- 
derfully expanding thought to learn that 
this same principle seems operative in 
An atom is the union 
of two primitive first forms of matter 
which for lack of better name we call 
negative and positive; and the entire 
process reminds us, in a way, of the 
great principle of sex. Lest it be thought 
this is fanciful read again the description 
of an atom (189), reflect that when 


atoms disintegrate they yield positive and 
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negative particles (1975). These two 
principles must unite to form an atom. 
And some of our thinkers conclude that 
the nature of the atom (as many different 
kinds of atoms as there are elements) 
depends upon the number of negative 
electrons that unite with the positive 
particle and the formation into which 
they arrange themselves. 


The Confines of Knowledge 


So here we stand on the confines of 
human knowledge. We are not at the 
beginning ; we never will be. We think, 
however, that given the two principles 
we can make out at least the outlines of 
an orderly evolution of the atoms of our 
elements. From their atomic weights, 
arranged in almost orderly sequence from 
one to two hundred and forty, and from 
a certain almost rhythmic returns to 
common characteristics in groups, we 
can make out great classes, genera and 
species of elements strangely reminiscent 
of like divisions of animals and plants. 


Nowhere Fixity 


The early Greeks with their keen in- 
tellect arrived at certain conclusions to 
which modern learning is returning. They 
taught there was one primal substance. 
We modify that by pointing out a two- 
fold division of that one substance— 
positive and negative divisions. They 
taught that everything was in a state of 
flux, a coming and a going. In the stars 
can be read the story of the birth and 
death of worlds and atoms (see Cos- 
mogony). In our laboratories, we learn 
that whole classes of elements are pass- 
ing away. All classes of radio-active 
elements are disappearing, to give place 
to more stable forms (Radium to Helium 
and lead). We are aware that entire 
classes of elements have disappeared (the 
ancestors of neon, argon, etc.). Nay, 
more, all elements tend to disappear, for 
all may become radio-active. And so in 
the infinite hereafter, our globe itself 
may dissolve and like an— 


“____insubstantial pagent faded, 
Leave not a rack behind is 
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What These Facts Indicate 


Make an earnest effort to grasp the 
significance of this statement. In the 
realm of life, we have discovered the 
sway of orderly evolution. From the 
modifications of an original cell element 
were built up vegetable and animal forms 
showing increasing complexity of de- 
sign. Do we not discover a similar 
process in the world of matter? Thus 
through all nature one general plan of 
procedure is in evidence. Grasp this 
thought, for you can form no higher 
concept. 


Outline for Study of Chemistry 


I. Changes in Matter 
1. Physical. Give illustration. 
2. Chemical. Give illustration. 


II. History of Chemistry 
1. Early Ideas as to Atoms 
(563). 
2. One primal substance. 
3. Theory of Alchemy. 
4. Theory of Phlogiston. 


III. The Atom Theory (190) 
1. Atom, Definition of (189). 
2. Molecule, Definition of 
(1887). 
3. A Chemical Compound (564). 


Iv. An Element (957) 
(Give names, symbols, and at- 
omic weight of several.) 
1. Classes of Elements. 
1. Metals (See Metallurgy 
1824), 
2. Metalloids. Ex. Calcium. 
3. Non-Metals. Ex. Oxygen. 
V. Divisions of Chemistry (564) 
1. Organic Chemistry (Chemis- 
try of Carbon Compounds). 
2. Inorganic Chemistry © (The 
study of elements and their 
compounds). 
1. Qualitative Chemistry. 
2. Quantitative Chemistry. 
3. Physical Chemistry. 
4, Electro-Chemistry. 


Questions 


What is the difference between an 
atom and a molecule? 

Can you speak of an atom of elec- 
tricity ?.(933). 

Is chewing food a physical or a chem- 
ical change? 

What about the action of the saliva? 

Is the action of the stomach a physical 
or chemical change? 

Is air a chemical compound ? 

When your knife rusts what sort of a 
change is it? 

Refer to outline on sugar, p. 4299. 
Does the chemistry of sugar belong to the 
organic or inorganic chemistry? 

What chemical action goes on day by 
day in a leaf? (3532). 

_ Why will not safety matches light by 
any kind of friction? (1798). 

Why can we wash better in water from 
a cistern than from a well? (3631). 

How does yeast cause bread to rise? 
(3181). 

Why do we use soap to wash our 
hands? (3543). 

What causes foam on _ sodawater? 
(2681). 

A great many of our common elements 
are said to exist in the sun. How do we 
know? (2718). 

From your knowledge of atoms, why is 


it that in extremely hot stars, we find 


but one or two elements present? (4156). 

This is the composition of a molecule 
of water—H,O. What is the relative 
weight of the molecule (add the weight 
of the two elements) ? 

H,SO, is a molecule of sulphuric acid 
—what is its relative weight? 

Assuming that in any given quantity of 
air there are only the two principal gases 
present, what is the relative weight of the 
two gases in that volume of air? 

‘Does the air you breathe effect a chem- 
ical or a physical change? 

For other Questions consult Question 
Department. 
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Geology has to do with the history 
of the development of the crust of the 
earth; the successive stages of this de- 
velopment are to be ascertained by a 
study of the strata of rocks and ancient 
surface formations exposed as a result of 
uplifts and the action of denuding agen- 
cies. The successive stages reached in 
the development of life, plant and animal, 
shown in the fossil remains, serve as a 
check in the main study. 


Value of Geology 


The value of any study depends on the 
exercise of and consequent increase in 
strength of mental faculties—we might 
Say mental muscles—used in its pursuit. 
Even a slight acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of geology awakens curiosity, 
arouses interest, strengthens observation, 
and lifts the mind to higher planes of 
thought. All this better fits one for the 
life of intense mental activity of the new 
age now opening. In addition glimpses 


of a new world of wonder and beauty and . 
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interest are revealed. The pebble beneath 
your feet has a story to tell; the quarries 
become volumes with a history more 
wonderful than any ever penned. We 
have, accordingly, prepared this outline 
study, but it is an outline only ; details are 
found in numerous articles in the “Home 
and School Reference Work.” 


The Size of the Earth 


We have referred to different theories 
concerning the origin of the sun and solar 
system. Whatever theory be ultimately 
accepted, we are certain that on size 
alone depends the ability to develop or at 
least to retain heat, and consequently to 
retain a molten (liquid) or gaseous state 
as a whole; also the ability to develop, 
or at least retain, an atmosphere and a 
large volume of surface moisture. These 
three agents,—heat, air, water,—are the 
ones principally concerned in geological 
changes, even the development of life de- 
pends on them. Let us simply say that 
the earth was of sufficient mass to de- 
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velop or retain a molten condition over 
the surface—or most of it—a fairly dense 
atmosphere and a large volume of mois- 
ture. Geology proper commences its 
study when the molten surface crusts 
over (ora large part of it) and the agents 
of change begin their work. 


Geological Time 


In our article on astronomy we show 
how necessary it is to enlarge our con- 
cepts of space, of size, and rapidity of 
flight of heavenly bodies. Estimates 
that a few years ago would have been 
considered ample are now seen to be ut- 
terly inadequate. It is so in regard to 
geological time. Present day theories bid 
us consider stretches of time absolutely 
appalling in their duration, when com- 
pared with the liberal estimates of former 
years. There is only one precaution to be 
observed,—where so little is absolutely 
known we need not be positive in our 
statements. As far as our human intel- 
lect is concerned, we are considering the 
results of eternity ; and so no matter how 
slow acting a cause may be we can, with 
confidence, appeal to it since there has 
been time sufficient to produce the great- 
est known effect. 


The Action of Internal Heat 


The internal heat of the earth is not 
such an active agent as many suppose. It 
was, of course, responsible for the molten 
surface of the earth, or at least a molten 
condition over a large part of the orig- 
inal surface. At present, a large part 
of the earth’s surface is liquid (water) 
that collects in depressions on the solid 
surface (the ocean beds). It was the 
‘same in the immensely long ago, only the 
liquid was lava and it probably covered 
the entire surface, but doubtless deeper in 
.some parts than in others. And then the 
molten surface “froze,” that is to say it 
solidified, owing to the escape of heat. 
If there was any shore line to the molten 
sea, the solid lava formed along such 
shores, just as ice forms on shores of 
lakes and ponds, 


The Frame-Work of North America 


Some think there were such original 
shore lines, V-shaped in North America, 
and that these shore lines represented the 
outline frame-work, the immovable foun- 
dation, of the western continent ; one arm 
of which extended westerly from the 
eastern highlands of Canada; another, 
southwesterly along the Appalachian 
Highlands of eastern United States. (See 
3049.') Of course, the original project- 
ing surface was long, long ago worn 
down, leaving, for instance, in Lake 
Superior region the immense, rusted 
down, partially re-cemented heaps of 
debris of the iron meteoric surface. 
This view is admittedly theoretical, but it 
is not purely fanciful. It may be re- 
garded as an effort by earnest scholars to 
explain the development of North 
America (confining our attention to that 
continent) in accordance with a few 
known facts. Make an earnest attempt to 
grasp this mental picture. 


The Floor of the Continent 


But no considerable area of solidified 
crust could be added before such sections 
were subjected to the action of hot air, 
doubtless blowing with hurricane velocity, 
saturated with steam, armed with chem- 
icals long since parted with. Later still 
hot water would add its denuding force; 
the result was a rapid wearing down, or 
weathering of the surface and the forma- 
tion of deposits of lava debris; but that 
caused the original surface to sink here 
and there and permitted fresh outbreaks 
from beneath. Hence it is that so much 
of what we call primary, igneus rock, 
after all, shows evidence of being formed 
from older sedimentary rocks. And so 
for an immensely extended time, the 
struggle continued; ended finally by the 
formation of a crust over the originally 
molten surface of the earth, the floor of 
our continent and ocean beds doubtless 


broken through:at numerous places ex- 


posing the molten lava beneath, just as 
today we see the lava at Kilauea. (See 
p. 1284.) 
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Subsequent Modification 


The article “Geology,” p. 1146, should 
now be read: with care. When the above 
stage was reached the cycle of changes 
began that have ever since been at work, 


_—the denuding forces of air, of water, of 


ice,—constantly working over and modi- 
fying the surface crust. These changes 
were accompanied by troubled move- 
ments of that crust partially due to the 
imprisoned heat seeking an outlet; and, 
also, to the fact that the entire surface is 
in a state of tension, and constantly seeks 


_ to adjust itself to a varying stress,—here 


folding and crumpling the surface, there 
elevating the folds into mountain ranges, 
then gradually sinking beneath the down 
pressure of oceans. In places, the tension 
causes a sudden break in a strata (see 
“Fault” p. 1006), known as a fault, per- 
haps such a sudden adjustment causes a 
destructive earthquake (see p. 885) ; but 
in most cases the crust accommodates 
itself to stress by a very slow yielding. 


Stable Conditions 


When once a solid crust of great thick- 
ness had formed and land and ocean 
divided the surface, the planet entered on 
an immensely long period of surface de- 
velopments, which still continues, under 


circumstances that have remained sub- 


> 


stantially the same from the earliest 
times to the present, and will probably 
continue unchanged for unknown ages. 
To illustrate, climate has not been great- 
ly modified as a whole. Of course, there 
have been local changes ; there doubtless 
will be such changes in the future. Plants 
of temperate zone have grown far to the 
north; they may do so again. We are 
certain of glacial conditions in present 
temperate regions at a recent time; such 
conditions may return. We are sure 
there was more than one such period in 
the past. The winds have always blown 
with about*the same force, subject to 
the same conditions as now, but, of 
course, modified by the local disposition 
of land and water masses. The rain 
flrops were of the same size (we find 


their old markings), they struck the sur- 
face with the same force. Sand was 
formed under the same conditions as 
sand is forming now. Extensive areas 
of surface were arid and desert as they 
are today, but not the same sections as 
today. Volcanic and earthquake action 
have remained about the same with this 
understanding,—there have been periods 
of activity and periods of quiet. We are 
living in a period of comparative quiet,— 
it may be followed by a period of ac- 
tivity. And so for countless ages, the 
elements of change remained the same as 
at present. These elements are the action 


of air, of water, of ice, and the results 


of crust motion due to crust tension. 


The Action of the Atmospkere 


The atmosphere has effected great 
changes in surface mainly by transport- 
ing sand. In the arid sections of the 
West, sand-stone cliffs have been etched 
away, and rounded hills left standing 
here and there. In desert lands, the 
entire soil formation may be blown 
away. Old desert plains with rock floors 
are said to cover thousands of square 
miles in South Africa. Great ridges and 
hills of moving sand, called dunes, char- 
acterize certain sections, as around the 
south end of Lake Michigan. Some idea 
of the immense work of air in trans- 
porting sand and dust may be formed 
when we reflect that in some sand storms 
more than one hundred thousand tons of 
materials are carried in one cubic mile 
of air, In China, vast plains of loess de- 
posits, hundreds of feet in thickness, are 
supposed to be composéd of soil ma- 
terials blown from arid sections hun- 
dreds of miles to the west.. In many 
others ways the atmosphere is an active 
agent of change. Give it millions of 
years in which to do its work the result 
may be very great. 


The Action of Water 


But running water on the surface and 
in the form of subterranean streams, 
springs, and seeping water, is the great 
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agent in working over the surface ex- 
posed by the receding seas or thrown 
into mountains, plains, and hills, by the 
troubled movement of the crust in turn 
caused by stress throughout its mass. As 
every one knows, all rivers tend to sink 
their valleys to the sea level. It makes 
no difference how small or how large 
and complicated by branch streams such 
a valley may be, it has reached its pres- 
ent form by long continued action in 
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It has been estimated that, on the 
whole, the level of the Mississippi Val- 
ley is lowered about one foot in 3500 
years. The Ganges sinks the level of 
its valley one foot in 2000 years. If 
conditions remain as they are, a com- 
_ paratively few million years will see the 
larger part of the continents disappear 
in the sea. 

The Opposing Force 


But such a result will not be attained 
because the billions of tons of material 
carried into the sea every year con- 
stantly change the tension of the crust. 
The crust seems to us solid. It is how- 
ever in a state of constant tremor. Deli- 
cate instruments (called Seismographs) 
note a difference in the movements due 
to such apparently insignificant causes as 
heavy rain storms some distance away. 
_ We should reflect that a rainfall of one 
inch means a deposition of over 100 
tons of water on an acre. From this, 
you can estimate the weight deposited 
by a storm covering hundreds of square 
miles. In the case of material carried 
into the sea, ‘the changed stress will 
cause sinkings here and risings there. 
This in turn will develop heat, increase 
volcanic activity and earthquake action. 
And thus the ceaseless struggle con- 
tinues between the levelling influence of 
water on the one hand, and the elevat- 
ing influence of causes at work in the 
crust on the other. 


Divisions of Time 
Without going into detail it is suff- 


: 


to divide geological time into ages, char- 


acterized by the prevailing type of life. — 
We determine what that type was from — 


a study of fossil remains (see “Fossil,” 


p. 1073). Various schemes of ages and — 


periods have been attempted. One of 


the best is that given on page 1148 of the © 


“Home and School Reference Work.” — 
As it is desirable to have the main fea- — 
tures of this scheeme fixed in mind we © 
will note the characteristic features of 
each of the Eras or Ages, beginning 


with the most ancient in time. 


Archean Time 


This includes that long period of time © 
during which there could have been no © 


life, as we understand the term, on the 
globe. We have no means of determin- 
ing how long this period was. 
festly no life could have existed until the 


Mani- © 


surface crust had formed, virtually, over © 
the entire globe; the waters precipitated — 
from the over-burdened atmosphere ; and ~ 


thus the shells of clouds dissolved, and 


the new planet looked forth on the unt- — 


verse. Not until all this had taken place 


could life, as we know it, begin its career — 
of gradual unfoldment. All this must — 


have required the passage of a well-nigh 
infinite series of years. 


Towards the © 


close of this extended period of time — 


faint traces of life appear. But this was 
not life as we are apt to think of it. No 


nodding flowers were kissed by the sun- — 
shine of that early time. The earliest — 
forms of flowerless plants, such as sea 
weeds, and, in dry places, lichens cover- — 
ing rocks, were the highest forms of — 


plant life. It is doubtful whether any 


forms of animal life were present, but 
if so, they were simply structureless — 
Such was the immensely long — 


bodies. 


te 


period of time, doubtless many times — 


longer than the time that has elapsed © 


; 
a 
‘ 


since its close, known as Archean Time. | 


Paleozoic Time 
Paleozoic means old life, so Paleozoic 
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terized by the presence of those life 
forms, both animal and plant, that we 
recognize as crude, old in ,the sense of 
time, not well developed. This period 
witnessed the wonderful development of 
plants which produced the great beds of 
coal tl.at we have to-day. There was a 
great profusion of flowerless plants, all 
over the temperate zone, great tree ferns, 
thirty feet or so in height, were grow- 
ing; such species now, in the warmest 
portion of the earth, only grow a few 
feet high. Some varieties of rushes that 
now grow a foot or so high had repre- 
sentatives in the marshes of the coal 
measures standing thirty feet high, with 
woody trunks. Not until near the close 
of this period do we find evidence of the 
presence of flowering plants. But pines 
were growing in the coal measures. 


Advance in Life 


A similar advance in animal life is 
noted. Invertebrate animals were largely 
represented ; not until toward its close do 
we meet the backbone animals, such as 
fishes, amphibians and reptiles. We are 
to note that the earlier forms of animal 


life were all water forms; not until the 


the class Mammalia. 


closing portion do we find air-breathing 
animals. In the forests, we would have 
seen none of the beautiful flowers we 
associate with tropical vegetation to-day. 
In the branches of the graceful tree ferns 
we would have looked in vain for birds; 
they were far in the future. None of 
the higher forms of life were present. 
There was not a single representative of 
There were fishes 


in the waters, but not the fishes of to- 


day. There were some amphibians and 
reptiles in the marshes, but they were un- 
important. This period of time was also 
immensely long, probably far longer than 
all the time that has elapsed since its 
close, though it was but a fraction of the 
time represented in the first period. 


Mesozoic Time 


Mesozoic means middle life and Meso- 
ZOIC Time is that portion of time in 
which the prevailing life forms were in- 


forms. 


~ forests of that time. 
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termediate in character between the old 
forms and those of the present. Great 
geographical changes ushered in this pe- 
riod and put an end to the conditions 
under which old life forms had been de- 
veloped and in which they flourished. 
Changed conditions demanded new life 
The abundant. flowerless vege- 
tation of the coal measures of the pre- 
ceding epoch dwindled away, flowering 
trees increased in number and impor- 
tance, and in the closing portions of this 
period we have trees with deciduous 
leaves. A great many of .our present 
forest trees had representatives in the 
Palms and trees 
akin to the big trees of California were 
growing side by side. 


The Age of the Reptiles 


Of animal life there were many 
strange forms. It was the age of rep- 
tiles. They domineered on the land, in 
the air, and in the sea. On the land 
stalked huge reptiles, fifty and sixty feet 
long, which, when standing erect, must 
have been at least thirty feet high. Some 
of these huge creatures were carnivor- 
ous, living on other animals. Others fed 
on the foliage of trees. In the air, huge 
reptilian bats, veritable flying dragons, 
with a spread of wings from ten to 
twenty feet, disported themselves. In the 
sea there swam great reptilian whales, 
seals and walruses. Birds made their 
first appearance during this period, and 
here we obtain a clear view of nature’s 
methods: the first birds were simply 
modified reptiles. They had long, jointed 
tails and bills well supplied with formid-. 
able teeth. Finally, it is in the rocks of 
this era that remains of the class mam- 
malia make their first appearance. This 
period of time was doubtless long con- 
tinued. 

Tertiary Time 


All the time that has elapsed since the 
close of the Mesozoic Time is known as 
the Cenozoic Time. This means the time 
of new life forms, and included animals 
and plants, like unto those at present 
living. Owing to its importance, it is 
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subdivided first into the Tertiary Age. 
Tertiary means third; that is, it was the 
third period of life forms from the 
Archean Time. 
also known as the age of mammals. ‘To 
the class mammals belong the most 
highly organized animals, and they have 
been the ruling type of animals since 
Mesozoic times. In the forests of the 
Tertiary Age, all our present trees were 
growing, oaks, poplars, maples, hickories, 
etc. 
north. Palms were growing in the upper 
Missouri region; England was decidedly 
the land of palms, no less that thirteen 
species were growing there, and there 
were at least seven species growing in 
Switzerland, and one variety grew as 
far north as Northern Germany. 


Higher Forms of Life 


There was a great increase in all the 
higher forms of life. Whale-like ani- 
mals were especially abundant in the sea. 
On our western plains were animals like 
the tapirs of India and rhinoceros-like 
animals as large as elephants, and dimin- 
utive little animals not larger than foxes, 
from which have come horses. Quad- 
rumana, or apes, were living in Europe. 
Mastodons and other huge animals of 
the elephant type were also common. 
Birds of all kinds were abundant. Fi- 
nally, and more important than all, man 
made his appearance at least as early as 
the close of the period in question. 


Recent or Quartenary Times 


All the time that has elapsed since the 
close of the Tertiary Age is known as 
the Quarternary (Fourth) or recent 
times. It includes the present. But here 
again the whole stretch of time included 
in this term is of immense duration and 
extends over many thousands of years. 
Before noticing its distinguishing char- 
acteristics, we should by way of review 
grasp the fact that all through the vari- 
ous ages there was a slow and orderly 
advance in life forms. From sea weeds 
to the giant sequoia; from structureless 
cells to man. 


The: Wertiary Ace: 1s .. 


The climate was mild far to the . 


The Glacial Age 


The Quarternary Time is still further 
subdivided, and in the first division we 
find that remarkable period known as 
the Glacial Age. It is on the whole the 
most mysterious period in our planet’s 
history. For some reason, probably the 
continued elevation of the land to the 
north, the mild and genial climate of 
Tertiary times, when palms were grow- 
ing far north in the United States and 
Europe, when Greenland and Spitzber- 
gen enjoyed temperate conditions, passed 
away and true Arctic conditions, like 
those prevailing in Greenland to-day, re- © 
placed them. 


In This Country 


Just as Greenland is smothered be- 
neath a huge ice sheet, so Europe as far 
south as Italy and Spain was covered by 
a desolating layer of ice. In the United 
States,-ice, most of the way at least a 
mile in thickness, covered all the country 
as far south as the Ohio River, as far 
west as Indiana, where it curved to 
northern Illinois, thence west to the great 
plains and the Rocky Mountains. 


Explanation 


The fact is unquestioned ; the explana- 
tion is obscure; the time in years since 
these conditions passed away is not defi- 
nitely known; probably, comparatively, 
but a few thousand years ago, some 
would place it at ten thousand years or: 
less, other geologists much farther away 
in time. Its gradual coming on from the 
close of Tertiary Age can be traced in 
the vegetation of the period just preced- 
ing the Glacial. This period was prob- 
ably. very long. The continuance of gla- 
cial conditions was doubtless many 
thousand years. When it passed away, 
the present age in geological history be- 
gan. 
The Future 


We have no. reason to suppose the 
cycle of changes is complete. There will 
be geographical and climatic changes in 
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the future. There is, however, this dif- 
ference. Man has appeared as the fit- 
ting climax of all that preceded him. 
No higher order of life will appear ; im- 
provement will show itself in improved 
men; that is, increase in knowledge, en- 
lightenment and civilization. He has 
advanced in all these directions with 
great rapidity in recent centuries. Man 
is endowed with reasoning powers and 
can thus assist nature in her selective 
work. ; 
Assisting Nature 


This we are now doing. We are as- 


sisting nature in developing new spe- 


cies of vegetables, fruits, grains and 
grasses. We are developing those that 
can stand arid conditions, that can ad- 
just themselves to colder latitudes than 
their natural home. The same is true of 
animal forms. By assisting nature in 
her selective work, we produce new vari- 
eties of domestic animals. Thus we are 
learning how to guide the evolutionary 
forces of nature. In various ways we 
are learning how to rise superior to cli- 
matic conditions. We are making more 
and greater use of irrigation to control 
arid conditions. Why can we not in 


OUTLINE FOR GEOLOGY 


_ I. General: principles. 
1. Definition of Geology 
2. Value of Geology 
3. Geological time 


II. Geological factors depending on 

size of the earth: 

(a) Heat sufficient to liquefy a 
part at least of the globe 

(b) Ability to generate and re- 
tain an atmosphere 

(c) Ability to generate and re- 
tain surface water 


Note. These results follow from 
the most approved theory 
of the earth’s origin today. 
They do not follow if the 
Nebular. Theory as origin- 
ally promulgated be re- 

¥ tained, except that ability 


some way control climatic conditions? 
This is at present a dream of enthusi- 
asts. It may some day be a reality. It 
does not seem a more difficult thing to 
do than would have seemed the enlight- 
enment of this steam and electrical age 
to the man of several thousand years ago. 


Possible Advance 


What wonderful results have followed 
the discovery of a way in which to util- 
ize the inter-molecular forces of nature 
stored in the immense coal deposits of an 
earlier age! Who can estimate the more 
marvelous advance that man can make 
should he learn how to ultilize the bound- 
less stores of inter-atomic energy con- 
cerning which the mysterious actions of 
radium give us a hint? Why may we not 
hope some day to discover a process that 
will enable us to do this? And so we have 
reasons to look forward to a more glori- 
fied age in the future—an age of enlight- 
enment which shall be a fitting climax 
to all that has preceded it; which shall 
as much exceed the present as the pres- 
ent exceeds the civilization of the past, 
or as the light of brightest day exceeds 
the mellow glow of moonlit night. 


(1148) 


to retain air and water will 
still depend on the size of 
the globe. 


III. Primitive conditions of earth: 
1. Molten surface and reservoirs of 
molten lava 
2. The frame work of the conti- 
nents 
3. The encrusted surface 


IV. Agents of Surface Change: 
1. The yielding of the crust to 
stress, caused by— 
(a) Imprisoned heat 
(b) Changing burdens on sur- 
face the result of shifting 
deposits caused by the ac- 
tion of air and water 
2. Resulting in 
(a) Volcanic action 
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(b) Mountain forming by flex- 
ure of surface 


Denuding forces on the surface: 


et Air 
(a) Moving sand 
(b) Removing desert sut face 
(c) Formation of Loess de- 
posits 
2. Water 
(a) Sinking of river valleys 
Removing of material of 
same to sea 
3. Ice—Action of glaciers 


Divisions of Geological Time: 
According to advance of life 
1. Archean time 
(a) The crust forming, re-ar- 
ranging, and__ solidifying 
period 
(b) Rudimentary beginning 
Of plant life; perhaps ani- 
mals also 
(c) Duration—Extremely pro- 
longed 
2. Paleozoic time 
(a) Silurian—Age of Inverte- 
brates 
(b) Devonian—Age of Fishes 
(c) Carboniferous—Age of 
flowerless plants; forma- 
tion of coal 
3. Mesozoic time 
(a) Triassic—Age of Reptiles 
(b) Jurassic—Bird forms of life 
(c) Cretaceous 
4. Cenozoic Time 
(a) Tertiary time 
1. Eocene—Old life forms 
2. Miocene—Recent life 
forms 
3. Pliocene—Age of Man 
(b) Quaternary 
1. Pre-glacial Age 
2. Glacial Age 
3. Post-glacial Age 


Questions 


What explanation can you give for 
lack of air and water on the moon? 

A crust seems forming over the planet. 
Jupiter. What geological age does that 
represent ? | 

The contour line of Mars shows the 
surface is remarkably level, as far as 
development is concerned, is Mars older 
or younger than the earth? Your reasons, 

As compared with the earth, Mars has 
a thin atmosphere and comparatively a 
very small supply of water. What is the 
explanation? 

There are immense salt beds near Salt 
Lake. In the Silurian Age similar de- 
posits were formed in what is New York, 
Michigan, Kansas and other states. Do 
you think they were formed in the same 
way as those in Utah? Then what pic- 
ture can you form of conditions in the © 
central part of the United States in the 
Silurian Age? Utah is now very dry. 
Did such conditions prevail in the sec- 
tions mentioned? Complete the scene. 
What time do you think that required? 

In after ages coal was formed in many 
places in the same section of the United 
States. Conditions must have greatly 
changed. Describe the changes. 

Did the ice of the Glacial Age enter - 
your state? ‘ 

Are there any boulders scattered over 
the section where you liver How did 
they get there? 

Suppose a storm precipitates an inch 
of water all over your front lawn, what 
is the weight of the water? 

Once New York state was covered 
by ice several hundred feet in thickness ; 
much of Alaska is similarly covered 
now; do you think Alaska will be free 
of ice as New York now is? 

For other questions concerning Geol- 
ogy, see Question Department. 
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We have been considering elements, 


‘the various combinations of which have 


resulted in the forms of matter consti- 
tuting the material world (see 1800). 
Many interesting questions concerning 
matter as a whole, the peculiar proper- 
ties of certain substances, and strange 
facts connected with matter in motion 
should now be considered in order that 
we may, at last, form an outline picture 
of the inanimate world whose _ birth, 
growth, and development to its present 
complexity we have been considering. 
This further study will more strongly 
impress the thought that before us is an 
unknown sea, that the wisest men are 


Fs children, evermore, 


Simply playing on the shore.” 


Influence of Matter on Matter 


As this is to be only an outline study 
of the properties and behavior of matter 
in general, we will first note the general 
fact that there are two opposing forces 
active in the realm of matter. One force 
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tends to draw material substances near 
to each other. Ancient philosophers 
knew the reality of this force. Modern 
scholars call it attraction. It has received 
different names according to its field of 
action. 
Attraction of Gravitation 
(SeextZrA) 


This is the name of the force by which 
bodies separated by an appreciable dis- 
tance tend to approach each other. All 
we know about it is its mode of action. 
Summed up as follows: 


Every particle of matter in the uni- 

verse attracts every other particle with 
a force (1) directly proportional to its 
mass; (2) inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance separating them 
It is absolutely universal in its 
action. Weight is a measure of this force 
due to the attraction of the earth. We 
can with confidence apply the same prin- 
ciple to other planets of our system and 
say how much you would weigh on Mars, 
on Jupiter, or on the Sun. More than 
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that, the motions of the stars unthink- 
ably distant from us are seen to follow 
the same law. It is an impressive illus- 
tration of the reign of natural laws that 
knows no bounds. (See also Adhesion, 
20; and Cohesion, 64.) The essential 
nature of attraction in all cases is the 
same. It has received different names 
according to the distances separating the 
particles between which it acts. 


Illustrations 


Suspend two large iron bars some dis- 
tance apart by wires. Attraction of gray- 
itation tends to make them approach 
each other. The force 1s, of cotirse, very 
small; we cannot measure it unless re- 
course is had to extremely delicate ex- 
periments; but we are certain it exists 
(see 1217). We throw a handful of water 
on the bars, some water clings to them. 
That illustrates adhesion. The distance 
between the water and the iron is very 
small; we cannot measure it. It is doubt- 
less great compared to the distance be- 
tween molecules. We now heat the ends 
of the bars until the iron is soft and 
yielding. By hammering or pressure we 
force molecules so near each other that 
cohesion grasps them. 


The Three States of Matter 


As all know, matter exists in one of 
three general states,—solid, liquid, or 
gaseous (1800). It may not be so gen- 
erally remembered that these states of 
matter depend upon the degree to which 
the power of cohesion is overcome. In 
a solid, say a piece of ice, the motion of 
the molecules of water has become so 
slowed down that cohesion holds them 
firmly together. We apply heat, that is 
to say we increase the motion of the 
molecules, the ice begins to melt; the 
motion has become so rapid that the force 
of cohesion is largely overcome. We 
apply more heat, the force of cohesion 
is wholly overcome ; the water passes into 
the form of vapor or gas. By experi- 
ments we discover that all the known 
gases can be made to pass into a liquid 


form, most of them into a solid form. 
It is simply a question of so slowing 
down the motion of molecules by pres- 
sure and loss of heat that cohesion can 
get them under its control, first as a liquid 
and then as a solid. 


Outline for Study 


In this outline we are to study the 
properties of matter, but not of energy, 
or matter in motion. For further details 
of the more important of these proper- 
ties you are referred to the “Home and 
School Reference Work.” The value of 
such outline study is that it brings to- 
gether and thus concentrates knowledge. 


Matter 


I. General Properties 
1. Extension 
2. Impenetrability 
3. Divisibility 
4. Porosity 
5. Indestructibility 


II. Specific Properties 
Ductility 
Malleability 
Tenacity 
Elasticity 
Hardness 
Brittleness 


Influence of Matter on Matter 
1. Attraction — 
(a) Gravitation 
1. Laws of 
2. Universality of 
(b) Adhesion 
(c) Cohesion 


States of Matter 

1. Gaseous 

2. Liquid 

3. Solid 

4, On what these states depend 
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III. 


IV. 


Energy 


But physics is not only the science of 
matter, it is also the science of motion 
or, as it is generally called, energy; for 
energy is simply the capacity of bodies 
in motion to do work. On investigation 
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we discover that there is no such thing 
as rest in the universe, except in a rela- 
tive sense. We cannot possibly account 
for the origin of energy any more than 
we can for the origin of the elements of 
primal matter. Astronomical bodies are 
in motion, some in very rapid motion; 
it is useless for us to ask what caused 
or induced the motion in the first place. 
We have learned, however, that the total 
amount of energy in the universe is a 
constant quantity; it cannot be added to 
nor subtracted from, though we can 
change its form. What we can do, na- 


ture does on an immensely larger scale 


and thus human advance is possible. 
(See Energy and Conservation of En- 


ergy, Pp. 955.) 
Source of Earth Energy 


Though it is impossible for us to com- 
prehend the original source of energy, 
we can make out the source of energy 
that we use on the earth. That source is 
the sun. We make use of the energy of 
falling water to generate electricity and 
set it to work in countless ways for hu- 
man good. But there would be no water 
to fall had not the sun evaporated it from 
the sea and the winds wafted the vapor 
over the land; and there would be no 
wind had not heat from the sun caused 
the wind to blow. We make extensive 
use of heat derived from burning coal 
wherewith to generate steam which, in 
turn, we use to move machinery, perhaps 
to generate electricity. But we obtain 
from coal only what the sun stored in 
coal ages ago. And so we can pass in 
review all sources of get-at-able energy 
on the earth and it traces back to the sun. 


The Sun’s Energy 


The sun, then, is the great source of 
energy which comes to us as light, heat, 
and electricity. But the earth intercepts 
only an exceedingly small fraction of the 
boundless stores of energy that flood 
into space every second of time, from 
every inch of the sun’s surface. But the 
sun can only impart what it some way 


receives ; so how does the stn renew his 
ample supplies of energy? That ques- 
tion has been answered. It is the energy 
of falling particles. Under the influence 
of gravitation all particles on the sun’s 
surface tend to fall to the center of the 
sun. There is such an inconceivable num- 
ber of them, their aggregate weight is 
so inconceivably great, that even if they 
fall (the sun’s diameter shrinks) only 
about fifty feet a year, the supply of en- 
ergy remains constant. We thus have 
traced all energy back to the operation of 
the great force in nature called attrac- 
tion. 
The Dispersive Force 


But let us-push our question still fur- 
ther. Particles could not be drawn to- 
gether unless they previously existed 
some way dispersed in space. There 
must have been a force opposing attrac- 
tion. That force in some way put in mo- 
tion all particles of primal matter. It is 
useless to seek the origin of the disper- 
sive; it exists as a fact in nature. 


The Confines of Knowledge 


We have once more reached the con- 
fines of human knowledge. There seems 
to be but two forces in the universe,— 
attraction and repulsion; neither of them 
can be understood. Many centuries ago 
ancient Hindoo philosophers in some way 
reached the same conclusion. They spoke 
of the outbreathing and inbreathing of 


Brahm, known as the Great Breath. 


(Consult article, Mythology.) But what 
advance have we made? The infinite ac- 
tivities of an unknown First Cause, mani- ° 
festing in two different, yet complemen- 
tary ways, are all that finally remain 
when we seek explanations for the world 
that we see around us. With all our seek- 
ing we have not accounted for infinite in- 
telligence which orders all things. That 
must also be an attribute of the Great 
First Principle. 


By Way of Review 


It is well to pause and mentally review 
the series of articles bearing on the devel- 
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opment of atoms, worlds and life. Every- 
where we observe that results seem due 
to the co-working of two opposing yet 
complementary forces. Are we consid- 
ering the formation of atoms? The nega- 
tive electrons unite with the positive par- 
ticle, the different kinds of atoms seem 
to depend on the number and arrange- 
ment of the negative electrons. Are we 
considering different forms of matter? 
Chemistry shows that there are compara- 
tively few elementary substances; the 
great majority of substances being 
formed by the combination of various 
dissimilar atoms; and, further, atoms 
themselves are formed by the union of 
negative and positive forces. When we 
turn to botany and zoology we discover 
that through the entire realm of life runs 
the dividing line of sex,—two opposing 
principles whose union advances life. 
And now we discover that the earth 
itself, everything, depends on the work- 
ings of two opposing forces,—attraction 
and repulsion. We can but marvel at 
the beautiful simplicity, yet marvelous 
efficiency, of the means Nature employs 
to build the universe of things. 


Experiments 


We have prepared a series of experi- 
ments, very easy to perform, but they 
illustrate properties and laws of matter 
and energy. We learn by doing. Every 
experiment suggests countless questions, 
and every question answered strengthens 
some mental muscle and thus prepares 
for practical life work. As the twig is 
bent, the tree is inclined; and children 
may be started on a great career because 
a thirst for knowledge and ability to 
demonstrate facts shaped the learning of 
childhood. All who wish to help youth- 
ful seekers on their way can assist by 
questions showing that truths of a prac- 
tical nature follow from what the ex- 
periments demonstrate. 


To Show the Composition of Light 


Get a top, or make one, with a large, 
flat, disk top, similar in shape, but larger 
than, the childish top made from a spool. 


Cut triangular slips of paper, one for 
each of the seven colors. The slips to 
be of a size that will enable them neatly 
to cover the top of the disk. Revolve the 
top rapidly. The disk will appear white, 
or grayish white, depending on the neat- 
ness of your work, and the rapidity of 
spinning. Why does this result follow? 
May it not be that white sun light is 
someway a combination of these colors? 
Let us experiment. 


The Spectrum 


Use as a prism an old-fashioned lamp 
drop, or if in winter time you can make 


a prism out of ice. Darken the room if 
possible. Hold or place the prism in 
the window or where the sun light falls 
on it. The spectrum will appear on the 
opposite wall. Call attention to the fact 


that we have the seven colors of the | 


slips used in the top. They must have 


“been combined someway in the sun light. 


Many questions at once present them- 


selves. Does this explain the rainbow? 
Why? Why does the prism separate 
them? Explain by the laws of light. 


Point out the use of the word v-i-b- 
g-y-O-r,—a means of remembering the 
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seven colors, and the order in which they 
appear. (Now see “Light,” p. 1634; 
“Spectrum,” p. 2717; Astronomy, and 
Rainbow. See also Curiosity Dept. 
3545). Perhaps by a judicious mixture 
of two or more primary colors the other 
colors could be produced. 


x 
Combination of Colors 


You can procure aniline colors at any 
drug store. Combine red and yellow, 
notice the result. Now combine yellow 
and blue, next red and blue. All shades 
and varieties of colors can be produced 
in this way. The three colors—red, 
yellow, and blue—are called the primary 
colors. Why? If they could be per- 
fectly combined white would result. Per- 
haps this principle is of practical use in 
printing. Turn to the beautifully col- 
ored map of Florida (see Florida 
graphic), not counting the plate that 
printed the black lines, how many other 
plates were used? What colors were 
used in printing number 11? What to 
print the state flower? 


Other Experiments on Light 


Use a mirror to illustrate reflection. 
What is it you see? Anything in the 
glass, or is it yourself. (See p. 3537.) 
What practical use of this principle is 
employed in  sub-marine warfare? 
(P. 2781.) For refraction of light, try 
the experiment described in Astronomy. 


For diffraction of light (p. 827), try the 
following simple experiments: 


Hold a fine needle close to one eye, 
the other being shut, look fixedly at it 
against any light object as a_ back- 
ground; how many needles do you see? 
Countless experiments can be made with 
ordinary spectacles to show the concen- 
tration of light waves and to explain 
the principles of the microscope and tele- 
scope. 


Experiments to Illustrate Action of 
Heat 


Procure an iron ring and a marble 
just a trifle too large to pass through 
the ring. Heat the ring over your alco- 
hol lamp. The marble now passes 
through. The heat must have expanded 


the ring. Why is it that heat expands? 
(What happens to the molecules of the 
ring?) What force is slightly weakened ? 
Can you prove that heat will expand 
air? How is it that you send up a toy 
If this be true, which will 


balloon ? 


hold the more moisture, a cubic mile of 
warm air, or a cubic mile of cool air? 
If, in turn, this be true, what is liable to 
happen when warm, moist air from the 
ocean meets a mountain range? Why 
does that result occur? Why is it that 
so much of Arizona is desert? (See 
3541.) 
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To Show Conduction of Heat 
Suspend an iron rod by light wires or 
other means and attach along the rod 
small pieces of candle or other light sub- 
stances by melting them to the rod. Now 
light an alcohol lamp placed under one 
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end of the rod. Notice the pieces one 
after the other fall off because heat 
reaches the points where they are at- 
tached. How does the heat pass along 
the rod? What is it that passes? What 
then is heat? (See 1292.) 


To Show Radiation of Heat 


Provide two tin cans of the same size 
and shape. You can get them for the 
asking. In the cover of each make a 
hole large enough to pass a small bulbed 
thermometer. Blacken the outside of 


one with paint or candle soot. The other 
is simply clean bright tin. Fill booth cans 


with boiling hot water from the same 
vessel at the same time. Let them stand 
for a half hour. The thermometer ad- 
mitted through the holes in the cover will 
show that the water in the black can has 


become the cooler, that is to say the 
blackened can has conducted heat more 
readily. If that is true, what colored ma- 
terial would make the cooler wearing ap- 
parel in the summer? 
colored material would make the warmer 


apparel in winter, how do you explain 
such a statement? 


To Show Aerial Currents 

Light a candle; hold it first at the top, 
then at the bottom of an open door lead- 
ing into a heated room. Notice the dif- 
ferent directions that the candle flame 
turns. Why does it turn towards the 
outside at the top of the room? (Recall 
what you have learned, about the action 
of heat, air expanded, consequently 
lighter, hence rising to top of room, then 
forced out.) Explain the direction of 
the flame at the bottom of the door. 
What, now, is the general direction of 
surface air as you approach the equator? 
What is the direction of the upper air? 
(See “Wind,” 3142.) 


Freezing by Liquifying 
Pour some water on the surface of a 
table. Place over the wet surface a tin 
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cup half full of snow or small pieces of 


ice. Throw in a handful of salt and stir 
the mixture with a stick. The ice in the 
mixture melts, but at the same time the 
film of water under the tin cup on the 
table freezes so that the cup is frozen 


—-_ 


Pistol 


to the table. How do you explain this 
melting and freezing? Salt has such an 
affinity for water, that the ice draws 
heat from surrounding objects to allow 
it to assume a liquid form (to melt), 
that is, it withdraws heat from the film 
of water under the cup and that film 
freezes. Ona hot summer day you often 
enjoy a product made by the practical 
application of this principle. What is 
that product? Now notice, for the ice 
to change to liquid heat must be acquired 
from some source, but the reverse must 
happen when water freezes. When snow 
begins to fall on a winter’s day does 
that act warm or cool the air? And 
when snow is melting? Is the amount 
of heat involved in each case the same? 


Freezing by Evaporation 
Again dash some water on the surface 
of a common table, on the moist sur- 
face place a watch crystal. 
be a film of water under the crystal. 
Pour into the crystal sufficient sulphuric 


There will . 


ether to half fill the crystal. (Procure 
the ether at any drug store.) Now gently 
blow the ether to hasten evaporation. 
It disappears, but the crystal is frozen 
to the surface. Work your way to an 
explanation of the fact. Heat from 
some source, then, must be supplied to a 
liquid to evaporate it. Now explain the 
use of Ammonia in manufacturing ice. 
(See 1409.) Why does street sprinkling 
cool the atmosphere? A rain storm in 
summer is said to cool the air. Is this 
cooling effect due to the falling rain? To 


the evaporation of water from the sur- 


face? To still a third reason? (See in 
Curiosity Dept. “What Causes Rain?” 
3541.) What becomes of the heat that 
disappears (rendered latent) when you 
pass from a solid to a vapor? All you 
can do is to change the form of energy. 


The Laws of Falling Bodies 


From a window of an upper story, 
place a ladder so that it projects a short 
distance. Suspend from the upper rung » 
by light cords a two-pound weight and 
a one-pound weight, allowing each to 
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hang down the same distance, say one 
foot. With a sharp knife, cut both twines 
at the same time. Which weight do you 
think will strike the ground first? What 
is the fact? This is Galileo’s famous ex- 
periment with which modern science 
started. (See p. 1564.) In a vacuum 
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do you think a piece of paper, say as 


large as a silver dollar, would fall as , 


fast as the dollar? Let us see. We will 
take a sheet of writing paper, lay a silver 
dollar on it, and cut out a circular piece 
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the same in size as the dollar. Lay the 
paper on top of the dollar, hold them 
both horizontally and suddenly release 
them. Notice the result. The falling 
dollar has created a vacuum in which 
the paper falls. 


To Show Constantly Accelerated 
Motion 


We read that the speed of a falling 
body constantly increases. Can you 
prove it? Take a pan. In it place a 
mortar-like mixture of fine clay or 
dough worked over and over until it is 
uniform in consistency. Do not make it 
too thick, have'the surface level. Now 
drop one bullet from a height of, say, 
a yard, and another bullet, of the same 
weight, shape and size from a height 
of two yards. Notice the different depths 
to which they penetrate. As the bullets 
are the same in size, weight, and shape, 
the second bullet must have been going 
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a trifle more than twice as fast as the 
first one when it struck. (Now read 
“Laws of Falling Bodies,” p. 1000). 


Inertia 


On a stand or table, we lay a sheet of 
ordinary writing paper. We stand a 
book on end upon the sheet. Taking 
hold of the free end of the sheet, gently 
pull it. See, the book advances with the 
sheet. Stop suddenly, the book falls 
over. Again taking the end of the sheet 
give it a quick jerk, as nearly at the level 
of the stand as possible. If you are dex- 


‘trous in your movements, the book re- 


mains standing on the table. That ilus- 
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trates inertia. The book in this case, 
any body in general, tends to remain in 
its state of rest or motion until acted 
on by another force. What do you think 
would happen if the earth were suddenly 
to stop turning on its axis? Suppose 
some outside force was pulling our globe 
—water and all—towards itself. The 
ocean water under that force being free 
to move, would tend to rise in answer 
to the force, would it not? The solid 


body of the globe would answer that 


pull also. But how about the inertia of 
the water on the other side of the globe? 
Would it not stay where it was though 
the globe was drawn away? (Now read 
“Tides” p. 2886. ) 


Capillary Attraction 


Hold a lump of sugar lightly between 
the thumb and forefinger, let the under 
surface of the lump rest on the surface 
of water in a glass. Observe how quick- 
ly the lump is saturated with water. That 
force is capillary attraction. Probably 
every time you write a letter you make 
a practical: application of the principle. 
How? With what? This morning when 
washing, I carelessly left the towel hang- 
ing with one end in the wash bowl; what 
did I discover on returning an hour 
later? Is there anything about growing 
vegetation that shows the presence of 
this force? 

Experiments with Air 
To Show Compressibility 

Here is a tumbler and a basin nearly 
full of water. We invert the tumbler, 
and holding it perpendicular, we immerse 
the top in the water. But little water 
enters the tumbler. Holding the hand 


steady, press the tumbler into the water 
until it is about half way down. No 
air has escaped (if the tumbler has been 
held steady) but now it is only half 
filled with air. The original air has been 
compressed. But it requires some pres- 
sure to hold the tumbler. So the volume 
of the air depends on pressure. Per- 
haps that is true with all gases? (See 
Boyles Law, p. 1134.) But the air is 
pressing equally in all directions, the 
point would soon be reached where you 
could not force any more water into the 
glass. Try it with a glass fruit jar. This 
proves that the more air (or any gas) 
is compressed the more pressure the air 
exerts. In olden times what device, used 
to assist in work under water, depended 
on this principle? (See 836.) At present 
how is that principle used to control the 
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motion of railroad trains (p. 41). Many 
very practical tools depend on this prin- 
ciple. Name some, (2281.) 


Air Pressure 


But all air on the surface of the earth 
is compressed by the weight of the air 


above it. It must exert pressure. We 
will continue our experiments. We will 
lay a bottle in a vessel of water. The 
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bottle is soon filled with water, the air 
passing out. We now lift it out of the 
water keeping, however, the mouth of 
the bottle under water. See, it remains 
full of water. Why? The pressure of 
the air on the surface of the water in 
the dish is communicated to the water 
in the bottle and holds it there. We 
will vary the experiment. Take an empty 
fruit can, fill it with water, stretch a 
piece of mosquito netting over the open 
end. Place a piece of writting paper 
over the netting; invert the can, then 
draw the paper horizontally from the 
end of the can. The water does not run 
out. Why? A very common and nec- 
essary piece of mechanism depends on 
this principle, describe it. (P. 2371.) On 
the top of a high mountain would the air 
pressure be more or less than on the 
surface? Why? ‘The planet Mars ex- 
erts far less attraction than the earth. 
Is the atmosphere of Mars more or less 
dense than our atmosphere? Why? Our 
aviators frequently ascend four miles 
in the air, why do they take cans of 
oxygen with them? 


Electrical Experiments 


Rub a lamp chimney or a glass tube 
briskly with a piece of flannel, bring near 
it small pieces of paper, notice the at- 
traction. On a clear winter’s night 
walk briskly up and down your room, 
shuffling your feet on the carpet, touch 
your finger to a gas jet. Observe the 
spark. Have you a cat in your home? 
Try stroking her fur in a cold dark room. 
Put a silved spoon between the gums 
and upper lip, and a piece of zinc be- 
tween the gums and lower lip. Ina few 
moments, bring the two metals together. 
Taste anything? See any flash? In one 
of these experiments, the electricity was 
due to chemical action. Which one? 
Aside from intensity is therc any es- 
sential difference between the spark you 
produced and a flash cf lightning? 


Suggestions 


These are but few experiments that 
can be shown at home or in the school 


room. There is not a principle in physics 
that cannot be illustrated by experiments 
such as here advised. Faraday (1002) 
says that every law in physics can be 
illustrated by a lighted candle. By it you 
can demonstrate the action of heat in 
changing a solid to a liquid, then to a 
gas. All forms of attraction are shown, 


also the laws of combustion and chemical 


change. We go through life with our 
eyes shut to common things. Let us 
learn to observe, to reflect. Faithful in 
a few things, we may hope to become 
masters in many, and our life will be- 
come more complete as we sense the 
wonderful sweep of nature’s few and 
simple laws. 
Outlines 


To give completeness to your study 
of physics, you should consult the corre- 
lated list of subjects under this head in 
the Topical Index, studying each under 
its title in the Reference Volumes of the 
“Home and School Reference Work.” 
Also study the questions in the Question 
Department. The following outlines will 
systematize the entire subject. 


Study of Gas 


I. Kinetic Theory of (1133). 
1. Properties of 


(a) Molecules move freely 
(b) Repulsive force 
(c) Elasticity 
(d) Pressure 
(e) Condensation 
(f£) Diffusion (827) 
(g) Liquefaction of 
2. Laws of (1135) 
(a) Boyles Law 
(bk) Charles Law 
(c) Guy Lassac’s Law 
3. Commercial, kinds of 
(a) Illuminating Gas (1135) 
(b) Water Gas 
(c) Acetylene Gas (11) 
(d) Natural Gas (1966) 


5. Practical use of gas in gas engines 
(1134) 
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6. Practical use of gas or air pressure 
(a) Ordinary pumps (2371) 
(b) Barometers (247) 
(c) Balloons (228) 
{(d) Diving Bells (836) 
(e) Pneumatic Tools (2281) 


Study of Liquids 
(See Hydromechanics 1139) 


. Fluids at Rest 

1. Properties 
(a) Molecules move freely 
(b) Practically incompressible. 
(c) Freezing point of 
(d) Capillarity (497) 

2. Laws of Pressure 
(a) Pressure on walls of receptacle 
(b) Pressure within the surface 
(c) Pascal’s Principle (2178) 
(d) Archimede’s Principle (133) 
(e) Torricelli’s Theorem (1400) 

3. Practical uses of water pressure 
(a) Pump (2371) 
(b) Water Wheel (3086) 
(c) Hydraulic Ram (1398) 
(d) Hydraulic Press (1401) 
(e) Sluice Mining (1857) 

4, Specific Gravity of Liquids (1218) 


Study of Solids 


. Laws of Motion 

(a) Inertia (1927) 

(b) Momentum (1928) 

(c) Action and Reaction (1928) 


2. Laws of Falling Bodies 


3. The Pendulum (2201) 
(a) Measure of time (clock 625) 
(b) To prove shape of earth (See 
Foucault 1074) 


= 
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4. Machines (173) 


(a) Wedge (3098) 
(b) Screw (2586) 
(c) Inclined Plane (1426) 
(d) Lever (1622) 


(e) Pully (2369) 
(f ) Wheel and axle (3117) , 
5. Gravity 


(1) Center of Gravity (1217) 
(2) Specific Gravity (1218) 


Study of Wave Motion (3090) 
All wave motions are simply methods 
of transmitting energy that appears as 
sound, heat, light, and electricity. 


Waves in Matter as We Know It 
I. Direction of movement 

1. Transverse 

2. Longitudinal 


II. Effects of, in 
1. Matter as we know it 
(a) Poe 
1. Velocity of travel 
. Intensity 
Pitch 
. Quality 
. Reflection 
. Practical uses of above 
(a) Music and Musical In- 
struments (194) 
(b) Sounding Boards 
(c) Speaking Tubes (See 
Echo, 893) 
(b) Heat (1292) 


AunRWNe 


1. Measurements of heat 
(Temperature) 
(a) Centigrade Thermom- 


eter (2874) 
(b) Fahrenheit Thermom- 
eter 
(c) Thermopile Thermom- 
eter (2874) 
(d) Thermograph (2874) 
2. Transmission of Heat 
(a) Conduction 
(b) Convection 
(c) Radiation—wave ac- 
tion in the ether 
(d) Uses of Heat 
1. Heating and ventila- 
tion (1293) 
2.Steam Engines 
(2752) 
3. Metallurgy (1824) 
(See also Calorime- 


try 456) 
Etheric Vibrations 


I. Light (1634) 


(a) Nature of (1636) 
(b) Velocity of transmission 
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c) Intensity 
d) Reflection 
e) Refraction 
f£) Color (654) 
g) Practical uses of above 
1. Mirrors (1869) 
2. Optical Instruments 
(a) Microscope (1840) 
(b) Telescope 
(c) Spectroscope (2717) 


Electricity 
(a) Nature of 

1. The elements of all atoms (See 
above “Chemistry”; also 
“Atoms,” p. 189) 

2. Exists as two principles known 
as positive and negative princi- 
ples (See above “Chemistry” ) 
The negative known also as 
electrons (935) 

(c) Sources of earth electricity 

1. Whatever tends to disturb the 
existing arrangements, location 
or composition of molecules of 
matter 
1. Friction (See Electrical Ma- 

chines 929) 

2. Chemical action (See Elec- 
tric Battery 919) 

3. Entering or leaving fields, 
of magnetic force (See Dy- 
namo 880) 

4, From the sun as by etheric 
transmission waves (This is 
also the source of most heat 

_ and light of the earth) 

2. Transmission of Electricity 
1. Conduction 
2. Induction 
3. Etheric Vibration 

wireless telegraphy ) 

3. Uses of Electricity 

. In the arts 

In medicine 

. In the home 

. Electric lighting 
. In manufacturing 


( 
( 
( 
( 
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Questions | 


Answers to the following questions 
found in Curiosity Department. 

What causes some days to be warmer 
than others? 


What causes the humming noise when 


a bee flies? 

Why is snow white? 

Why are dewdrops round? | 

How do you see yourself in a glass? 

What causes clouds? 

What is wind? 

What causes rain? 

What enables ice to float? 

What puts salt in the sea? 

What makes a rainbow? 

What is an echo? 

Why are materials different in color by 
lamplight ? 

Why does a gas mantle give a white 
light ? 

Why are some flames yellow, some 
blue? ; 

Why does a crust generally form in 
a tea kettle? 

Why do we see hein before we 
hear thunder? 

What causes dew? 

What makes the sun so bright and 
hot ? 

Why does a pitcher of ice water 
“sweat” ? 

Why does a ball bounce? 

What makes pop corn “pop”? 

What makes a rocket rise? 

Does the earth attract a falling apple 
more than the apple does the earth? 

Does the earth make any movement in 
response to the attraction of the moon? 

Trace the source of energy that pulls 
a freight train. 

Trace the source of energy generated 
at the Keokuk dam. 

You require energy to study, work, 
play, think, even to live from day to 
day, where does it come from? Trace it. 

Other questions on physics found in 
the classified questions. 
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The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 


THE OLDEST OF SCIENCES 

Astronomy is the oldest of the sciences 
and one of the most fascinating. The 
ancients, dwelling as they did principally 
in the open air, and in a climate favor- 
able to observation of the heavenly bod- 
ies, began at a very early date to make 
a study of the phenomena of the skies. 
They were acquainted with some impor- 
tant facts of the solar system, but they 
also held many erroneous notions ; for in- 
stance, they believed that the sun dropped 
into the sea at night, and some of them 
even went so far as to declare they could 
hear the hiss of the steam as the fiery 
ball struck the water. That they were 
able to distinguish the planets from the 
so-called fixed stars, that they detected 
a connection between the moon and the 
tides, and that they made a chart of the 
heavens and recognized the various con- 
stellations ‘of stars, are facts which can- 
not be disputed. 

But marvelous progress has been made 
by astronomers and their brother sci- 
entists—the mathematicians—since that 
early time, until today we are able to tell 


—Addison. 


the exact weight or density of any heav- 
enly body, to measure its distance from 
us, to tell the matter of which it is com- 
posed, to predict to the second the time 
of an eclipse or the appearance of a 
comet years in advance of the phenome- 
non, or to tell the speed with which a 
heavenly body is moving. 


SPEED OF THE GOOD SHIP EARTH 


Do you think you would like to travel 
as fast as a rifle bullet? Or what would 
you say if you were offered an opportu- 
nity to travel at a speed that was one 
hundred times that of a rifle bullet? Im- 
possible you think? Perhaps you believe 
you would be blown to atoms? Well, you 
are now traveling at just such a fright- 
ful speed on the good ship Earth. You 
are hurtling through space at the rate of 
eighteen miles a second. 

How do we calculate the speed of the 
Earth in its mighty revolution around 
the sun, and how do we account for the 
fact that we are not blown off into space 
by the motion? We know that the sun is 
approximately 92,900,000 miles distant. 
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This distance is the radius of the circle 
in which the Earth moves around the 
sun. The radius is half the diameter, and 
therefore the diameter of the Earth’s or- 
bit is about 186,000,000 miles. On page 
3504 in our Arithmetic discussion we 
learn that the circumference of a circle 
is 3.1416, or practically 31/7, times the 
diameter. Therefore, if we multiply the 
diameter of the Earth’s orbit by 3.1416 
or by 31/7 we know exactly how many 
miles it covers in its annual swing around 
the sun. By dividing the number of miles 
by the number of seconds in a year, 
which is the time the Earth requires for 
its orbital movement, we are able to cal- 
culate the miles per second necessary to 
accomplish the journey. 

But our good ship is so large and so 
steady in its motion we do not feel the 
movement. We are not blown from the 
Earth by the wind for the reason that 
we are moving through space that is de- 
void of air. Wind. is nothing but air in 
motion, and where there is no air there 
can be no wind. The Earth is enveloped 
in a thin coat of air extending, perhaps, 
to a distance of 200 miles from the sur- 
face of the Earth. Beyond this thin coat 
of air there is no resisting medium, and 
this absence of resistance accounts for 
the uniform motion of all the heavenly 
bodies. 


AID OF THE TELESCOPE 


The study of astronomy was given 
a mighty impulse when Galileo (page 
1121) invented the telescope in the six- 
teenth century. Thereafter one brilliant 
discovery followed another, each one 
opening up wonderful new possibilities 
to science. Possibly the most important 
discovery of all was that of the laws of 
gravitation by Sir Isaac Newton, who 
lived in the century following Galileo. 
Newton, observing the fall of an apple, 
was led to speculate as to why the apple, 
in common with all other objects, fell 
towards the Earth, and as a result he 
was able to formulate the wonderful 
laws of gravitation (page 1217), the 
value of which to science is almost be- 
yond calculation. 


HOW WORLDS ARE WEIGHED 

It is by these laws of gravitation that 
we are able to determine the weight of a 
celestial body, for we know that a body 
of a certain mass and weight will exert 
a certain pull on other heavenly bodies 
at given distances apart. If you or | 
could construct an airship capable of tak- 


ing us away from the Earth’s surface for 


a considerable distance, we would find 
that the tendency of our bodies and our 
airship to return to the Earth, would di- 
minish as we went further away from 
the Earth. Our weight would become less 
and less, until finally, at a distance of sev- 
eral thousand miles, the “pull” of the 
Earth would be almost imperceptible. If 
we continued on, the Earth’s attraction 
would finally be counterbalanced by that 
of some other body.’ If at that time we 
were given a slight shove toward the 
Earth, we would begin floating very 
slowly toward Mother Earth, and would 
continue to move slowly for a long time, 
but with gradually accelerating speed, 
until by and by we would be traveling 
at a terrific rate, and we would strike 
the Earth with great force. 


HOW MATHEMATICS DISCOVERED A 
PLANET 


Newton’s laws of gravitation had their 
supreme triumph in the dramatic discov- 
ery of the planet Neptune, the mighty 
orbit of which is now believed to mark 


the frontier of the solar system, and 


which orbit is so large that it requires 
165 of our years for Neptune to com- 
plete its revolution around the sun. ‘It 
must be borne in mind that whenever a 
scientist announces a principle, his theo- 
ory is pounced upon by other scientists 
everywhere and subjected to the most 
merciless tests. Newton’s laws have not 
only stood the most rigid application and 
observation, but they have been the 
means of working out astonishing results 
in the way of discoveries of unknown 
heavenly bodies. 

The solar system is composed of the 
sun and a number of bodies called plan- 
ets revolving around the sun, together 
with their various satellites, and the 
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comets and meteors. Most of these plan- 
ets have been known to man from ancient 
times. The word planet, meaning wan- 
derer, was given to those heavenly bodies 
which were observed to move, such as 
Mercury, Venus and Mars. These plan- 
ets are so near the Earth as to be visible 
to the naked eye. But Uranus and Nep- 
tune, while many times larger than Mars, 
Mercury, Venus and the Earth all rolled 
together, are so much farther away, that 
they are visible only through good tele- 
scopes. In fact, the discovery of Uranus 
by Sir William Herschel (page 1313) in 
1781 was quite accidental, and Herschel 


himself was not certain at first that the: 


newly discovered body was not a comet. 

It was supposed for a time that Ura- 
nus was the outermost planet of the solar 
system, and astronomers began a system- 
atic study of the new planet. It was soon 
discovered that Uranus did not move 
through space with a perfectly uniform 
motion. Now, whenever an astronomer 
discovers an irregularity of any kind in 
the motion or periodicity of a heavenly 
body, he knows at once that there is a 
cause for it. Disturbances in the orbital 
motion of Uranus aroused suspicion that 
there was some unknown body affecting 
Uranus, and two mathematicians—one a 
Frenchman, Leverrier, and the other, an 
Englishman, Adams—set to work to cal- 
culate on paper the exact location and 
size of the unknown planet. Their work 
was done independently and each was in 
ignorance of the labor of the other. Their 
calculations were based on the laws of 
gravitation as enunciated by Newton. 
Here was the opportunity to apply New- 
ton’s laws in a practical test that would 
forever settle their verity. If Newton’s 
laws were correct, then the perturbations 
of Uranus showed that there must be 
another body of a certain mass and dis- 
tance that had not hitherto been discov- 
ered. After a long period of patient toil 


these two mathematicians arrived at con- 


clusions that were nearly identical. These 
men instructed astronomers to direct 
their telescopes at a certain place in the 
heavens at a certain time, and there was 
found the mighty planet Neptune. 


DISTANCE OF THE STARS 

On page 2685 we learn how the solar 
system is constituted, and the various 
planets which revolve around the sun 
are there named. We learn that the 
Earth is very tiny in comparison to the 
sun. An idea of the enormous size of 
the sun may be gained from the fact that 
it would take us five years to go around 
the sun at its equator if we were to travel 
continuously at the speed of our fastest 
express trains—a mile a minute. And 
some idea of the enormous distance of the 
sun from us may be conceived from the 
fact that it takes eight minutes for the 
light of the sun to reach our Earth. In 
other words, if the sun’s fires were to be 
extinguished, it would be eight minutes 


‘before we on the Earth would know it. 


And light travels so fast that it would 
encircle our Earth seven times in one 
second. 


But as far distant as the sun is, it is 
comparatively near to us when we con- 
sider the enormous distances of the stars. 
These distances are so great that astron- 
omers do not attempt to express them in 
miles. Instead, they refer to the time re- 
quired for the light of the various stars 
to reach the Earth. Thus some of the 
stars are said to be seven light years 
away, meaning that it takes the light of 
such stars seven years to cross the great 
space between them and our Earth. 


We know that each planet of our solar 
system is in constant motion around the 
sun, but it remained for Sir William 
Herschel to prove that our whole solar 
system is moving through space at fright- 
ful speed. Herschel began a series of ob- 
servations and calculations that ended in 
the most brilliant achievements in the 
realm of science. He discovered that the 
sun ant all its planets—in fact the en- 
tire solar system—is moving in the direc- 
tion of the constellation Lyra at the rate 
of 10,000 miles every half hour. What 
will happen to us when we encounter the 
stars of Lyra? You will be dead a mil- 
lion years or more when that time is 
reached, so enormous is the distance to 
the constellation, 
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But though the progress in astronom- 
ical science has been very great, there 
still remain many problems to be solved 
—problems which perhaps never will be 
solved. Questions as to the limits of time 
or space baffle the powers of our minds 
as now constituted. What power set these 
mighty planets and stars in motion and 
why, are questions which have mystified 
the human intellect for centuries. 


ORIGIN OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 


Patiently and slowly working out one 
problem at a time, the scientists have 
been trying to answer the riddle of the 
universe. The origin and destiny of our 
own solar system, vast as it is, but in- 
significant when compared to the rest of 
the visible heavens, are questions which 
are still unsettled. The most important 
theory yet offered to explain the me- 
chanics of the solar system is the daring 
nebular hypothesis advanced by Laplace. 
(See page 1591 and page 1975.) 


DIFFERENT OPINIONS CONCERNING 
THE NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS 

The famous nebular hypothesis, de- 
scribed on page 1975, is not accepted in 
its entirety by all the modern astrono- 
mers, recent discoveries having led some 
of them to modify their views. It is in- 
teresting in this connection to quote sev- 
eral modern scientists who have ex- 
pressed their opinion to the HoME AND 
ScHooL Society, Prof. Harry Louis 
Russell, of Princeton University, says: 

“With regard to the position which the 
nebular hypothesis now holds, I should 
be inclined to summarize the situation 
as follows: The old nebular hypothesis 
of Laplace involves serious mechanical 
difficulties, and is now accepted only by 
a few astronomers, mainly in France. 
Various modifications of it, which may 
properly be called nebular hypotheses, 
since they start with a nebula of some 
kind, are held by many astronomers. The 
planetesimal theory of Chamberlin and 
Moulton, which can hardly be called a 
nebular theory, since it starts with the 
“sun as a “going concern,’ is preferred by 
many other astronomers, of whom I am 


one. Most astronomers still believe that 
the stars in general originated in nebulz. 
In my opinion the evidence for this is 
quite unconvincing. After extensive study 
of the subject, which has led to a very 
definite conception of the relative ages 
of the stars, I can find no evidence of re- 
lation between the visible stars and vis- 
ible nebulz, Such a connection may ex- 
ist; but it seems probable to me that 
there are missing links which do not 
shine, and hence are unknown to us.” 

Prof. Frank Schlesinger, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, says: “It is true 
that recent developments have thrown 
much doubt on some of the details of this 
hypothesis, but that the sun and other 
stars have evolved from nebule is not 
doubted by astronomers, and this is the 
essential fact upon which the nebular hy- 
pothesis is based.” 

Prof. F. R. Moulton, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, writes: “The nebular 
hypothesis of Laplace has been called in 
serious question in recent years, both by 
observational discoveries and mathemat- 
ical discussions. In 1900 I came to the 
conclusion that, in the generally stated 
form, it cannot possibly be correct. At 
about the same time the same conclusion 
was reached by Professor T. C. Cham- 
berlin from the geological point of view. 
These statements have not been univer- 
sally adopted by astronomers, but the 
conclusions have been accepted by all 
who have given them careful attention, 
so far as I am aware. In this I would 
include some of the foremost European 
astronomers. When it was found out to 
our disappointment, that the Laplacian 
ring theory for planetary origin was no 
longer tenable, we took up the question 
of finding out what the evolution of tne 
system has been. This attempt has led 
to the elaboration of the planetesimal hy- 
pothesis.” 

Prof. Earl C. Pickering of Harvard 
writes: 

“The nebular hypothesis in a modified 
form appears to be accepted by astrono- 
mers generally, except by those who wish 
to substitute for it a hypothesis of their 
own.” 
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WHY WE SEE THE SUN AFTER IT 
SETS 

Our almanacs give us the hour, minute 
and second that the sun sets for every 
day in the year, but a careful compari- 
son of this time with the actual disap- 
pearance of the sun on a clear evening 
will show a difference of a few seconds, 
because we see the sun after it has actu- 
ally disappeared below the horizon. 

Drop a coin into a dish, then place the 
dish so that you cannot see the coin when 
looking over the edge. Fill the dish with 
_ water and the coin becomes visible. Why 
is this? Because rays of light passing 
from the water into the air are bent 
towards the horizon. The water appears 
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to raise the bottom of the dish and thus 
makes the coin visible. 

The same principle applies to any heav- 
enly body when near the horizon. In the 
figure the line H H represents the hort- 
zon; S, the sun in its actual position; 
A, the point of the observer; S A, a ray 
of light extending from the sun to the 
observer. The heavy light line indicates 
the beginning of the atmosphere. The 
line S A is bent downward at this point, 
but the eye follows the ray back in a 
straight line, and the observer sees the 
sun above the horizon. For the same 
reason we see the sun before it is above 
the horizon in the morning ; that is, if we 
are up at sunrise. 

HOW WE. KNOW THE COMPOSITION 
OF THE SUN AND STARS 

Astronomers tell us that the sun con- 
tains 36 elements, all of which are found 
in the earth. They also tell us that these 
elements are found in the stars. How do 


they know? They have learned these 
facts analyzing the spectra of the sun, 
and the various stars. The subject of 
spectrum analysis is fully described in the 
articles Spectroscope, page 2717, and 
Spectrum Analysis, page 2718. Our pur- 
pose here is to show how the astronomer 


_mal:es use of spectrum analysis to ascer- 


tain the composition of the sun and stars. 
The ordinary spectroscope is not 
adapted to this work; one must be made 
to attach to the telescope in place of the 
eyepiece. Since the spectrum from a star 
is small, several prisms, forming a “bat- 
tery,” are arranged as shown in the cut. 
The ray of light from the star passing 
throtigh the slit in A, in passing through 
the battery of prisms, forms 
a spectrum seen through 
the eyepiece of B. The 
spectrum is now _ broad 
enough to enable the as- 
tronomer to determine the 
substances composing it. 
These are: the substances 
found in the star. 
Moreover, we can deter- 
mine whether the star ob- 
served is approaching or 
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receding from our system, and the veloc- 
ity of flight, from the displacement of the 
spectrum lines when they are compared 
with the spectrum of a stationary light. 

Astronomical instruments have been 
so perfected that the heavenly bodies can 
be accurately measured. 
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HOW WE FIND OUR WAY BY THE 
STARS 

“Our real landmarks are not the pillars 
we rear, but the stars millions of miles 
away. —Warren. 

All inhabitants of the earth north of 
the equator see one object in the skies 
that never changes; that is Polaris, or the 
Pole Star. An observer on the equator 
would see Polaris on the horizon directly 
in the north. As he moves northward this 
star rises one degree above the horizon 
for every degree of latitude traversed. 
To an observer on the 45th parallel Po- 
laris would appear halfway between the 
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THE Bic DIPPER AND THE POLE STAR 


horizon and the zenith. By observing the 
altitude one can determine approximately 
one’s latitude by the eye alone. By the 
use of instruments it can be determined 
exactly. 

Again, Polaris is north. If you can 
find Polaris you can always determine 
the other points of the compass. “But 
how can I find Polaris?” you ask. This 
star is one easily found. The Dipper, 


which is a part of the constellation Ursa 
Major, or the Great Bear, is in such a 
relative position to Polaris that the two 
stars forming the outer side of the cup 
point directly to this star, no matter 
what position the Dipper may be in. For 
this reason these stars are often called 
the “pointers.” 

Study the diagram, then find these | 
stars in the sky. A little practice will en-— 
able you to find Polaris at a glance. To 
the mariner on the boundless ocean and 
the traveler on the pathless desert this 
star is an infallible guide. 


WHY METEORS APPEAR AT REGULAR 
INTERVALS 


You have seen shooting stars and you 
have probably noticed that you see more. 
shooting stars in some months than you 
do in others. If you have been a careful 
observer you have discovered that these 
stars are the most numerous in August 
and November. Let us see why. 

Shooting stars are meteors; that is, 
they are small dark bodies moving 
through space, in regular orbits, but these 
orbits are much more elliptical than those 
of the planets. The diagram shows the 
orbit of the November meteors. This or- 
bit approaches or touches the earth’s or- 
bit and crosses the orbits of Jupiter, Sat- 
urn and Uranus respectively at two 
points. 

The planets are so much larger than 
meteors that when the latter are brought 
near, the superior attraction of the planet 
draws the meteors to it. In case of the 
earth, the friction of the atmosphere 
raises their temperature to a white heat 
and they pass across the sky as balls of 
fire. Most of them burn out before they 
reach the surface, but occasionally a 
large meteor strikes the earth. 

It will readily be seen that more mete- 
ors will be drawn to the earth when it is 
near them. Meteors move through their 
orbits in groups, and if a large group of 
these bodies approaches the orbit when 
the earth is near, brilliant meteoric show- 
ers occur. 

There are a number of systems of me- 
teoric bodies, each having its own orbit. 
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The earth approaches one of these orbits 
in August and another in November ; 
therefore meteors, or shooting stars, are 
most numerous during those months. 
But the movements of the November me- 
teors and of the earth in their respective 
orbits are such that the largest groups of 
meteors are brought within the influence 
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of the earth’s attraction every 33 years. 
In these years the November display of 
meteors is remarkably brilliant. The last 
one occurred in 1899, 


HOW TO SEE SUN SPOTS 


When seen through the telescope the 
sun shows numerous dark spots on its 
disk. These spots appear to be cavities 
opening into the dark interior. Some of 
them are more than 100,000 miles across. 
If the earth were dropped into the center 
of one of these chasms it would seem but 
an atom in an immense space. 


But only the astronomer with a large 
telescope and delicate measuring devices 
can determine these facts. However, any 
boy or girl with a small telescope can see 
the spots on the sun. 

Darken the room and point the tele- 
scope through an opening in the shutter. 


SHOWING SuN Spots 


Hold a sheet of white cardboard a few 
inches from the eyepiece of the telescope. 
Move the telescope about until it points 
directly toward the sun. The full disk of 


the sun will then appear on the cardboard. 


Notice the black spots in this disk. 
These are images of sun spots. By this 
experiment the spots on the sun can be 
shown to a number of spectators at once. 

For a more extended study of astron- 
omy we refer you to the Suggested 
Courses of Reading department in Vol- 
ume VI, page IX, where will be found 
a complete list of astronomical subjects 
treated in these volumes. 

By careful study, under the guide of 
this Index one who has never studied 
astronomy may gain a good elementary 
knowledge of this most interesting 
science. 
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THE NEW ASTRONOMY 


Recent advance in astronomy consti- 
tutes one of the most interesting chapters 
in the annals of science. We have re- 
ferred to the great distance of some of 
the stars. But according to recent re- 
searches, we shall have to strive in every 
way possible to enlarge our ideas of dis- 
tance to form even a faint concept of the 
wonderful facts disclosed. Space is infi- 
nite. All distances are relative. Ex- 
pressed in miles, even millions, they are 
insignificant. Measured in terms of light 
even, we cannot grasp the meaning. We 
have succeeded by direct measurements 
in determining the distances of a large 
number of stars; and by various methods 
the distances of still others have been 
estimated. There is a general agreement 
among astronomers, as to the substantial 
accuracy of these results. 


The Nearest Star 


The nearest star whose distance has 
been determined is in the constellation of 
the Centaur and so not visible in the 
northern hemisphere. Its distance is so 
great that it requires light three and a 
half years to cross the void. That is our 
nearest stellar neighbor. Now by simi- 
lar methods we measure the distance of 
stars up to one hundred light years dis- 
tant. But this is only a beginning. By 
careful investigation of double stars, the 
details of which it is useless to give, of 
one hundred and fifty-seven examples 
studied, it came out that only five were 
less than two hundred light years distant. 
At this point, we must do our best to 
greatly enlarge our concept of space, for 
about one-half the number examined 
were about 2,000 light years distant, and 
a considerable number were double this 
last distance. 


The Stellar Universe 


Our sun is but one of many million 
stars which shine in the heavens. The 
arrangement of this mass of stars is not 
globular. It may be compared to an 


enormous but relatively thin lens shaped 
portion of space, greatly elongated. Our 
sun is supposed to be situated, relatively 
speaking, near the center of this lens. 
When we look at the Milky Way we are 
thought to be looking towards the edge 
of the lens, the vast number of stars in 
that direction are so inconceivably dis- 
tant that we cannot see the stars sep- 
arately but only the diffused glow of 
their light. From what we have just 
learned of the distance of some of these 
stars, we can form a vague conception 
of the dimensions of our universe. They 
are such that it would take light perhaps 
1,000 years to pierce the thickness of the 
lens, several thousand years, however, to 
cross its diameter. 


Nebulae 


No one can contemplate the results 
just named without feelings of awe. But 
it seems we shall have to greatly enlarge 
even these concepts. Here and there in 
the sky, a telescope of moderate power 
discloses patches of diffused light. Such 
patches are called nebulz. One of the 
greatest known is in the constellation An- 
dromeda, another is in the sword handle 
of Orion. When the heavens are photo- 
graphed by large telescopes, the numbers 
of nebulae rapidly increase, running into 
the hundreds of thousands. It is useless, 
in the space at command, to attempt any 
description of nebula. We might say 
they fall into several classes. Some are 
immense expanses of cosmic gas, others 
represent stellar universes in various 
stages of evolution. Some are immense 
collections of stars like our own universe. 


Distances of the Nebulae 


The distances of some of these nebule, 
their dimensions, and rapidity of motion, 
are absolutely appalling. The average 
distance of the spiral nebulz is supposed 
to exceed 20,000 light years. The Magel- 
lanic Clouds are about 30,000 light years 
distant, and even these distances rep- 
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visions for 5000 years must be carried for our trip to Neptune if we maintain a speed 
sixty miles an hour. But we can reach Jupiter in only 740 years! The nearest star is 
forty-million years’ journey unless some more rapid mode of travel is invented. 


TO THE PLANEIS 


This illustration includes three pictures in one. 
First, the earth, on which we see a company of students searching the heavens; second, 


the different forms of cloud: third, the solar system in space, and beyond this the stars. 
The relative sizes of the planets are shown, and for the purpose of making these compar- 


isons complete, the earth is included. 


~ 


resent minimum figures. The dimensions 
are such, that as in our own system it 
must take light, on an average, several 
thousand years to cross their boundaries. 


Rate of Movement of Nebulae 


And these immense universes are in 
rapid motion as a whole. The same must 
be true of our own universe. The speed 
as a whole is far greater than anything 
we have heretofore known. The spec- 
trum tells us the rapidity of motion in the 
line of sight, directly towards us, or the 
reverse. The average velocity of fifteen 
nebulz, so far observed in the line of 
sight, is 250 miles a second, that is about 
twenty-five times the average rate of 
flight of about 1,000 stars, so far deter- 
mined. Some of these nebule are ap- 
proaching our system, others receding. 
The great nebula in Andromeda is ap- 
proaching us at the rate of 200 miles a 
second, but one in Virgo is receding at 
the tremendous rate of 350 miles per 
second. Even these figures do not ex- 
press the total velocity of nebule in 
space, since the spectrum tells us nothing 
of the motion in any direction except the 
line of sight, and in very few instances 
can that be all the motion. 


Our Sun Compared to Others 


Thus distance and motion lose all 
meaning to our finite mind. The same is 
true of other physical terms such as those 
used to express the magnitude, light and 
heat of stars. Our sun seems to us large, 
but compared with the giant sun, Cano- 
pus, it is a mote in space. Our solar sys- 
tem is traveling through space at a fright- 
ful velocity, many times that of the swift- 
est cannon ball flight, but, as we have 
seen it is tortoise speed, not worth noting, 
compared with the speed at which many 
of the stars are moving. How they at- 
tained such speed is beyond conjecture. 
All the attractive force in our universe 
cannot stay their flight. They entered 
our confines millions of years ago, they 
are hurrying through it; milions of years 
hence they will disappear in space. Our 
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sun is hot, thousands of degrees of heat 
on its surface, far hotter in its interior; 
yet we know that giant suns in distant 
space are many, many times hotter than 
our sun. 

For our sun is approaching the decrepi- 
tude of age. The final extinction of its 
light may be millions of years hence, 
but it will come, and then our solar sys- 
tems will revolve in space—a dead 
system of worlds—but he will not be 
alone in his fate, doubtless for every 
shining sun there is a dead one that wings 
its flight through endless time and space, 
attended by a retinue of dead worlds 
which ever circle round him. 


Space Not a Void 


Space is no longer considered a void, 
as was once the case. It is full of parti- 
cles of the most diverse size from tiny 
meteorites to planetoids miles in diam- 
eter, all winging their way around some 
central sun. They are so numerous that 
our earth sweeps up thousands of them 
every day, the most of which are small, 
but some may be very large. The sun 
must draw in millions of them every day. 
Sometimes the earth encounters great 
streams of such meteors. Whence did 
they come? ‘In many cases they are evi- 
dently fragments of older worlds; and 
some scholars think they are part of the 
wreckage of two mighty, extinct suns 
whose collision, millions of years ago, 
was the origin of our present solar sys- 
tem. If so, what a profound antiquity 
they represent! 


Expanding Thought 


Probably we can never make practical 
use of these wonderful disclosures, but 
they tend to expand thought, to place it 
on a higher plane, to clarify mental vis- 
ion. We gain an impressive conception 
of the majestic sweep of natural law. 
We can see by the telescope that attrac- 
tion in the most distant universes is just 
the same as here; the stars, everywhere, 
are composed of essentially the same ele- 
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ments, though the conditions under which 
they exist are vastly different. The hy- 
drogen that glows in the most distant 
orbs is identical with that evolved in our 
laboratories. Thus we are led to the con- 


clusion that Infinite Intelligence is guid- 
ing all. But on all sides — the infinitely 
great, the infinitely small — we speedily 
reach the confines of human knowledge, 
beyond which is mystery. 


COSMOGONY 


Theories put forth to account for the 
present conditions of our solar system, 
or of greater aggregates, as our stellar 
universe, the stages of growth through 
which they have passed, and what is to 
be the final results, are theories of cos- 
mogony. In general, such theories have 
only included our solar system, and, of 
course, other solar systems, like ours. 
We have briefly alluded to the Nebular 
Theory, and some of the recent objec- 
tions to the same. No hypothesis has 
received universal adherence. We can 
only surmise. The greatest difficulty is 
to account for the beginning. That re- 
mains and doubtless ever will remain an 
impenetrable mystery. We may spec- 
ulate as to a possible series of changes. 


The Life and Death of a Star 


Worlds, not less than all forms of 
organized life on their surfaces, pass 
through a regular series of changes. The 
time required may be brief, in the case 
of world it may extend over such a pro- 
longed period of time that we are ut- 
terly unable to comprehend it. We know 
that the progress of a star is an ascend- 
ing and descending curve. It grows in 
heat. It progresses from the complexity 
of fusing elements to the simplicity of 
pure gas, cools, and regains complexity 
until it reveals the elements which we 
know on earth. 

The question, which holds the secret 
of eternity, is whether the curve is closed 
or whether it is part of a circle. When 
the gas mass has cooled, become a com- 
plex composition of many elements, and 
has died, does a re-creative force estab- 
lish itself to disintegrate this dead mass 
and send its particles back through the 
process of life? If this happens then 


evolution is properly revolution. Evo- 
lution is only an arc of the circle. Revo- 
lution is the complete process and eter- 
nity is its product. 

Those ascending and descending curves 
can be traced in the sky by the spectrum. 
Suns in various stages of evolution can 
be found. Some are young and simple, 
some are old and complex. Some ex- 
piring in night. If such an expiring sun 
is itself a satellite, it begins its prolonged 
cycle of life as a planet. If, however, 
extinction in night has overtaken the 
central sun of a system, then universal 
death and night will rule in that particu- 
lar system. It is supposed there are even 
now more dead systems swinging in 
space than there are living ones, and it is 
thought collisions of such suns occur. 


Possible Renewal of the Cycle 


Will the cycle ever begin anew? Not 
with the sun and planets as they are now. 
There is, however, one possible means 
by which sun and planets both may be 
dissipated into fragments and form again 
a nebulous mass, or a mass like some of 
the nebule, for nebule are not all. con- 
stituted on the same plan. Such a con- 
dition might occur in case our system 
should collide in space with some other 
dead system. It is thought by some 
that we see just such fiery revivals in 
the sudden flashing out of new stars in 
distant space, relatively a frequent phe- 
nomena, and it is thought by some that 
our present solar system came into being 
in that way, and that the aerolites which 
have landed on the surface of our earth, 
showing all evidence of being fragments 
of larger bodies, are portions of these 
ancient, colliding systems. The human 
mind stands aghast at the antiquity such 
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a hypothesis demands for these wander- 
ers in space. They represent not mil- 
lions but billions of years. 


The Circulation of Matter 


The celebrated Swedish astronomer, 
Arrhenius, has pointed out what may be 
characterized as the circulation of mat- 
ter, faintly analogous to the circulation 
of water, which, evaporated from the 
surface of the ocean, wafted far inland, 
falling as rain, seeks the ocean again by 
countless rivers. And so, in a slightly 
analogous manner, from the sun and 
other glowing stars, are emitted the ele- 
ments of matter composing them—the 
electrons or corpuscles—in inconceivable 
quantities, at the speed of light. Space 
must therefore contain an infinite num- 
ber of such particles. Far in the depths 
of space, these gather, to become in the 
process of countless ages, a cloud of cos- 


mic gas which begins a well nigh endless 
series of changes as a nebulous mass, to 
ultimately gather in suns and systems. 
This might possibly be the origin of such 
a chaotic mass, of such boundless dimen- 
sions, as the Orion nebule, in distinc- 
tion from the origin of some great spiral 
nebulz as in Andromeda, possibly formed 
by the collision, or the too near approach, 
of two giant systems to each other. In 
either case, we see from the wreckage of 
older systems, new systems forming. 
Thus the cycle re-begins. 

All theories of cosmogony tend to lift 
the mind.to higher planes of thought. 
We can but wonder at the achievement 
of science and contemplate with awe the 
majestic sweep of natural law, extend- 
ing its jurisdiction over boundless space, 
through endless time, embracing in its 
scope the infinitely great, the infinitesi- 
mally small. 


NOVA AQUILLZ 


June 8, 1918, was signalized by the 
sudden flashing forth of a star in the 
constellation of Aquilla which, previous 
to that date, had existed as a star of the 
11th magnitude, thus far below a star 
that can be seen by the naked eye. A 
photographic plate taken June 3, 1918, 
shows the star at its normal magnitude. 
One week later it was nearly the magni- 
tude of Sirius, emitting nearly one hun- 
dred thousand times as much light as 
its normal amount. It will be known in 
astronomical records as Nova Aquille. 
It has since returned to its normal mag- 
nitude, but it is now the center of a 
nebulous haze, and the light emitted is 
the characteristic light of stars thought 
to be in an early stage of development. 

Scholars tell us that such nova, or new 
stars, are a comparatively frequent phe- 
nomenon. Nearly every year some pho- 
tographic plate catches the flash that 
heralds such an outbreak; but few, 
however, have occurred of sufficient 


magnitude to become noticeable objects 
in the heavens. All are thought to pass 
through substantially the same cycle of 
change as noted in this case. Most of 
these outbreaks are far in the depths of 
space possibly several hundred light 
years distant. 

We cannot as yet frame an hypothesis 
to account fully for all the observed cycle 
of changes. A tremendous cataclysm of 
some kind occurs. The theory of most 
general acceptance is that the star, with 
stellar velocity, suddenly enters a nebu- 
lous field. That is a vast section of space 
literally full of stellar material, ranging 
from cosmic dust to planetoids, and thar 
the great quantities of heat engendered 
by contact of the invading star and this 
mass of material raises the temperature 
of the surface of the star to a varying 
degree, but sufficient in all cases to ac- 
count for the observed effect. In short, 
that here is witnessed the renewal of the 
cycle just spoken of in cosmogony. 
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PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF THE SUN 
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Physiology as used in this article is 
classified knowledge of the human body, 
—it includes a description of the various 
parts and their functions, and how to 
conserve the general health. The trained 
aviator in charge of a flying machine 
must understand every detail of the ma- 
chine that he controls, for his life may 
depend upon such knowledge. You are 
in charge of a machine more wonderful 
than any flying machine, and success and 
happiness may depend upon intelligent 
application of knowledge pertaining to 
the same. We have accordingly pre- 

pared this physiological sketch, intended 
am “a6 be an introduction to a more formal 
study. 
A Temple Not Built by Hands 


Every step in our study will disclose 
much of interest and present evidence 
of design; at places, we will realize that 
we are in the presence of a wisdom 
greater than we can understand. As 
we continue on our way, we realize that 
this body of ours serves a varied pur- 
pose,—it is a temple, not built by hands, 
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wherein we preside; it is a living ma- 
chine, whereby we do our daily work; 
it is a factory, whose product is human 
life. 

A Two Storied Building 


How many stories are there to this 
body factory? You are ready to answer 
three. On reflection, you will decide 
there are but two,—the head and the 
trunk. The limbs and the arms are only 
appendages to the trunk, very conveni- 
ent, but not absolutely necessary to life. 
For some unknown reason they may not 
develop; you have perhaps seen such un- 
fortunate cripples. Accident may deprive 
one of arms and legs or even both, and 
yet one may survive. But human life 
cannot possibly exist if either head or 
trunk be lacking. Thus our body fac- 
tory is essentially two storied. 


By Way of Review 


If, now, you will refer to our zoolog- 
ical sketch, you will see how true it is 
that in our bodily structure, we are but 
modified animals,—our trunk and our 
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head are essentially the same as similar 
parts in quadruped mammals generally. 
Nature pursued her usual plan of im- 
proving by modifying original design,— 
she has set us upright, changed the fore 
limbs to arms, the fore feet to hands. 
But a great gulf is fixed between us and 
the highest developed animals below us 
by improved brains. That is the one 
essential improvement that enables life 
and intelligence to manifest on the hu- 
man plane. Otherwise, there is not an 
organ in our body that better serves its 
purpose, or is more wonderful in con- 
struction, than similar organs in the 
highest mammalian animals below man. 


A Hint from Mother Nature 


Mother Nature evidently intended that 
her children, men, the latest arrivals in 
the animal kingdom, should rely on 
brains, that is, the exercise of mental 
faculties,—observation, reflection, rea- 
son, and judgment,—to win advance in 
higher things. (See “The Animal That 
Conquered the Kingdoms,” p. 3361.) 
You should make this lesson personal 
and train your mental faculties so as to 
be able to do your part in life most suc- 
cessfully. These faculties may be con- 
sidered as mental muscles, and the only 
way to strengthen them is to use them,— 
set them to work in all that you do from 
day to day. 


The Frame-Work of the Factory 


We know what important purposes 
the frame-work of a building serves. The 
frame-work of the body factory is com- 
posed of bones (see “Bone” p. 340). 
There are about two hundred bones in 
all, united in various ways, collectively 


known as the Skeleton (see “Skeleton” | 


p. 2656). The bones of the head and 
the trunk,—giving form, support, and 
protection to the two essential stories 
of the body factory,—are the frame- 
work proper. But there are other 
and important bones that are parts of 
the skeleton as a whole, but they form a 
division ayart by themselves. 


The Engine of the Factory 


A factory requires an engine to dt 
the work of the factory. An engine 
must be provided with parts of iron and 
steel of different lengths and shapes,— 
such as pistons, driving rods, and levers. 
A locomotive must be provided. with 
wheels to enable it to move from place 
to place. The bones of the feet, hands, 
arms and legs are the working parts of 
the engine that the body factory requires 
in order to do efficient work. The fac- 
tory is not stationary and the feet and 
legs, like the wheels of the locomotive, 
carry it from place to place. The hands 


_and arms are the working machines that 


enable the factory to do efficient work 
in life. 
Outline for Study 

This sketch will serve to impress im- 
portant facts on your mind, but for a 
more formal studv make use of the out- 
line at the close of this article in con- 
nection with subjects in the “Home and 
School Reference Work” to which your 
attention will be called. | 


The Walls 


Of course our body needs walls to in- 
close the entire structure. In buildings 
the walls, floors, and ceilings are com- 
posed of different parts. There is the 
outer sheath of board, stucco work, brick 
or stone; there is generally lathing and 
plastering on the inside; and directly 
connected with the walls in modern 
structures are water and steam pipes, 
and pipes for gas, wires for electricity, 
etc. This arrangement is slightly modi- 
fied for walls of the inner rooms. 


The Skin 


If now you will consult the article 
“Skin” (p. 2657) you will see that the 
skin is truly a wall made up of different 
layers ; closely connected with it are drain- 
age tubes, and tubes carrying blood and 
nerves. We generally paint the outside 
of our buildings, nature places the paint 
cells at the bottom of the outer cuticle. 
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In order to understand why nature col- 
ors up the skin consult the questions on 
“Tan” and “Freckles,” p. 3552, We can- 
not equal nature’s work, and there is 
always some good purpose in her work. 
Notice also the presence of fat cells in 
the lowest part of the skin. It is the 
presence of these cells, collectively 
known as adipose tissue, that makes the 
hands plump, the brow full, the cheeks 
round. The fat cells contain stored up 
food or energy and now do you see one 
reason why as one becomes old the hands 
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The Epidermis or outer layer 
The Color Cells 

The Dermis or inner layer 
Pore or drainage tube 


Oil Glands for the Hair 
Fat Cell 


1 
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3 
4. 
5. A Hair 
6. 
7. 
8, 9. Tubes carrying blood and nerves 


become skinny, the brow furrowed, the 
cheeks fall in? The surplus food is ex- 
hausted. 

The Gearing 


In a factory the gearing means the 
parts, taken collectively, by which mo- 
tion is transmitted from one portion of 
machinery to another. In our body fac- 
tory nature has arranged a most wonder- 
ful system of transmission gears, col- 
lectively known as the Muscular System. 
They surround the bones, they run iz 
bands and bundles and sheets, they shrink 


into cords and tendons by which they 
are tied to bone levers. The energy they 
transmit is sometimes under your con- 
trol; they will not move the machinery 
by which you walk, or talk, or write, 
unless you will tell them to. Sometimes 
they are automatic in action, when ne- 
cessity occurs they act in spite of your 
will. Try holding your breath, you can 
do it for a short time ; but when the need 
for air is acute, they act whether you 
agree or not. Still another set are so 
arranged that quite unknown to you, 
without any volition on your part, they 
are in constant rhythmic action as in the 
heart. 
_ Simply Energy Transmittors 


There is one point you must not over- 
look. The factory gearing can only 
transmit power that is given to it, by the 
energy of electricity, or water, or steam. 
The muscles cannot move of themselves. 
In same way energy is being imparted to 
them, as we shall discover later. Does 
not this mental picture enlarge on you? 
We have now considered the frame-work 
of the factory, the solid parts of the en- 
gine, the walls, and the gearing, we have 
just started on our tour of inspection. 
For the purpose of a more formal study 
make use of the outline placed at the 
end of this article. 


The Factory Work 


Our body-factory must have work- 
men, they must be supplied with ma- 
terial wherewith to keep in repair or to 
improve and enlarge the various parts 
of the factory. Such material must 
some way be carried to every part of the 
body, old and worn out material must 
be ejected from the body; means of 
transport must be found, and special 
organs must be prepared to assist in 
these operations. 


Oxygen Supply 


The workmen require oxygen where- 
with to effect chemical changes, which 
constitute the work they have to do. 
Means, then, must be provided to carry 
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oxygen from the air to all parts of the 
body, and return to the air poisonous 
gases generated in this series of opera- 
And still further, we shall soon 
discover that there are many million 
workmen in the body, and disease germs 
are constantly endeavoring to find lodg- 


‘ment in the body and by making war.on 


the workmen destroy them, or break 
down the health of the body by rendering 
some of the machines useless. An army 
of defenders must be mobilized, and 
means of rapid transport arranged so 
that they be hurried to imperiled points. 
Let us study the various details of 
this work; a wonderful breadth of 
vision will come to us as we continue 
this tour of inspection. 


The Workmen 


The workmen of the factory are the 
Seis (see “Cells” 'p. 532). There are 
countless millions of such cells in your 
body; they are modified to serve differ- 
ent purposes,—some are doing duty as 
bones, some as nerves, others as lungs, 
and so on for every tissue in the body. 
Each cell is a life by itself, all under 
the general supervision of the general 
manager of the factory. The number 
of these workmen is so inconceivably 
great that millions drop out of work 
every second to be replaced by new ar- 
rivals. There is probably not one of 
the workers in your body today that 
was present seven years ago, and for 
most of them, the period is far shorter. 


The Method of Transport 


Nature has provided a canal system 
wonderfully adapted to internal trans- 
port. The canals radiate from, and return 
to, the heart. The outgoing canals are 
called arteries ; they divide and subdivide 
as they increase their distance from the 
heart; finally they become a network 
of exceedingly small canals that reach 
every machine, every part of the factory, 
frame-work and walls. The return can- 
als are called veins, they start as a net- 
work of extremely small canals, leading 


from every machine, every part of the 
walls and frame-work, they unite to 
form larger canals as they approach the 
heart. The entire system is called the 
circulating system (see “Circulation” 
p. 603; notice color illustration). 


The Canal Fluid 


The fluid in the canals is called 
blood (see “Blood” p. 324). As in all 
canals, the main part of this fluid is 
water, but in the outgoing current are 
swept along the raw material out of 
which new cells are made, no matter 
how differently they are modified for the 
various purposes they are to serve. In 
addition there are countless millions of 
oxygen carriers, known as the red blood 
corpuscles, so numerous that they color 
the entire fluid red; and the soldier 
forces on guard against disease germs, 
known as the white corpuscles, ready to 
do instant battle with any disease germs 
that may enter the blood. (See “ques- 
tions as to swelling around a cut,” p. 
3561.) The return current is loaded with 
refuse material, the worn out cells; and 
the oxygen carriers are now loaded with 
carbonic acid gas, formed by the action 
of oxygen. 

Outline for Study 


We have prepared an outline for a 
systematic study of the entire canal or 
transport system in the body factory (see 
outline end of this article). We often 
see in stores and factories various means 
of mechanical transport. The transport 
system employed by nature in our body 
factory is wonderfully efficient. 


The Force Pump 


In a canal, we rely on the force of 
eravity to propel the current. But in this 
body canal system, the current not only 
flows down to the feet, but must be 
forced from the feet back to the heart. 
It must continually circulate, whether 
we are sitting, walking, or lying down. 
If anything interrupts the course of the 
oxygen carriers for even a few moments, 
the entire work in the factory ceases. So 
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a wonderful force pump, called the heart, 
is located at the central point, and its 
work continues with rhythmic regularity 
throughout life. But, remember, the 
heart is a muscular mechanism, it cannot 
beat of itself, energy in some form from 
some source must be supplied to it. (See 
“Heart” p. 1291. Trace course of blood 
through heart by means of key p. 604.) 


1. Vein to the Right Auricle or receiving 
chamber 

2. Right Auricle 

3. Right Mitral Valve 

4. Right Ventricle or discharging chamber 

5. Left Semilunar Valve 

6,6. Pulmonary Artery—canal to the 
lungs 

7, 7. Pulmonary veins—canals from the 
lungs to the heart 

8. Left Auricle or receiving chamber 

9. Left Mitral Valve 

10. Lent Ventricle or discharging cham- 

er 
11. Left Semilunar Valve 
12. Aorta, main supply canal 


Preparation of Raw Material 


In a factory raw material of iron, 
steel, wood, leather, etc., are constantly 


arriving in quantities. The supplies are 
melted, sawed, cut, and otherwise pre- 
pared to serve the purposes of the factory. 
As we have pointed out, the work of 
our body factory is to keep various parts 
in order so that life and intelligence may 
manifest through them on the physical 
plane. This requires energy, force from 
some source. As far as the material 
world is concerned, the source of energy © 
is in the food we eat, the fluids we drink, 
and the air we breathe. These must 
be supplied or our factory cannot run. 


The Nutritive System 


Nutrition is a term to indicate the 
sum of the processes by which this result 
is attained. The nutritive system means 
all the appliances in the body, organs, 
etc. (machines in the factory), by which 
nutrition is rendered possible. Here 
again, we are to inspect wonderfully 
efficient means to attain the purpose 
sought. Nothing so lifts thought to 
higher things, so impresses us with the 
thought that an intelligence greater than 
we can understand expresses itself 
through an agency that we, for want of 
a better term, call nature, than thus to 
consider the evidence of design in the 
application of means to an end in our 
body factory. 


The Receiving Room 


The material is received in a special 
room (the mouth). ‘They are passed on 
by an inspector (the tongue). Some 
of the material he summarily rejects; 
some he passes under protest, as it were, 
he has been instructed to receive them, 
though he knows they are not nutritious, 
—such as alcoholic drinks. The materials 
received undergo a preliminary prepara- 
tion by the teeth and are moistened by 
a chemical fluid from the salivary 
glands; it is sent down a delivery tube 
(the aesophagus) to the digester. Surely 
this is an important work. We should 
keep the reception room in order by 
carefully cleaning it at least every morn- 
ing, keeping the mixers (the teeth) in 
order, and not hurrying the operatien. 
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(Consult “Mouth,” 1932; “Tongue,” 
2903; © Peeth,” 23838; “Saliva,” 2531.) 


The Digester 


In many a factory you will find, suit- 
ably located, a strong, tightly closed ves- 
sel of iron in which a mixture of ma- 
terials is acted on by chemicals and heat 
so as to yield a new product, which is a 
chemical and mechanical mixture of the 
original ingredients. Such a machine 
in a paper mill takes in wood, rags, and 
chemicals—to yield pulp from which 
paper is made. The stomach (p. 2769) 
is the digester of our body factory that 
receives the partially prepared mixture 
from the receiving room. This material 
is then supplied with a liberal allowance 
of a chemica] fluid (the gastric juice), 
then by a churning motion the entire 
contents are digested. The result is a 
new product—a mechanical and chemical 
mixture of the original contents, known 
as chyme; and this, in turn, is passed on 
into the second digester, known as the 
duodenum (see “Intestine” p. 1456). 


The Second Digester 


In the stomach the gastric juice is pre- 
pared by millions of minute glands in 
the walls of the stomach; but that juice 
does not act on all the elements of the 
food passed by the inspector. The work 
of the second digester is so important 
that two separate glands (machines) are 
set to work to manufacture important 
chemical fluids to act on materials that 
the stomach passed along (“Digestion” 
p. 827). One of the machines is ex- 
ceedingly important, and is known as 
the liver (see p. 1673), It furnishes 
bile and some other fluids. Note also, 
the liver is a reserve pantry, or store 
house, of the factory. Then another 
very important machine (the pancreas, 
see p. 2155) furnishes another chemical 
fluid, the pancreatic juice. The additions 
complete the work of digestion. The 
chemical and mechanical mixture is now 
known as chyle. It has no resemblance 
to the original supplies, passed by the 


inspector into the digester; but neither 
has paper pulp any resemblance to the 
material with which the paper making 
process started. 


The Absorbers 


In making paper the pulp is received 
on wire frames and starts on a long 
journey, the ‘object being, as’the pulp 
passes along, to remove, by heat and 
absorption, the water from: the pulp (see 
mPaper pl 215/7)2 Phe. journey, of the 
chyle through the small intestine is, pur- 
posely made long and winding so as to 
allow the absorbers arranged at every 
stage of the way to remove the nutrient 
material and pass it through numerous 
very small tubes that by coalescing finally 
end in one large tube that carries the 
absorbed fluids, rich in nutriment, to the 


blood, whence it is sent throughout the 
body, Wi( Sees: Lactealsy7 15/3.) 


Review 


It is well to constantly review the parts 
we have described which are the frame- 
work, engine, walls, gearing and trans- 
port system; considering also, in a hur- 
ried way, the workers; the oxygen car- 
riers; the soldiers, or protecting forces, 
and the forcepump. This being such an 
important subject for study we have pre- 
pared an outline for study placed with 
other outlines at close of this article. 


The Oxygen Exchange 


We have learned that all forms of life 
whether animal or vegetable require oxy- 
gen to keep up the series of changes on 
which life depends. There must then be 
a series of organs to supply the oxygen. 
(See questions about breathing p. 3538.) 
Collectively, the organs that supply 
needed oxygen are known as the Re- 
spiratory System. We must not over- 
look these organs in our tour of inspec- 
tion. 


The Air Inspector 


Nature intends air to enter the body 
by way of the nose; but many form the 
bad habit of breathing through the 
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mouth. Sometimes the nose passages are 
closed by a cold in the head, or by for- 
eign growths,—as adenoids; but in -nor- 
mal life the nose is the organ that admits 
air to the body. The nose has several 
‘attachments that illustrate the nice ad- 
justment of means to an end, observable 
in all nature’s work. (See “Nose” 2066.) 


Inspecting Instruments 


In. the first place, the air inspector is 
armed with a smeller that ofttimes warns 
him when injurious gas is present in the 
air. (See “Smell” 2664.) This smeller 
also enables the nose to help the food in- 
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spector (tongue) to decide on the quality 
of food,—we carefully smell suspicious 
food. Then the nose is provided with a 
sneeze machine. Sometimes injurious 
particles that are present in the air in- 
sist on trying to pass the sieve of hairs 
with which the nose is provided. In 
such cases the sneeze attachment is set 
to work and such particles are‘blown out. 
(See “Why do we Sneeze,” p. 3569.) 


The Warming Rooms 


Passing through the nose passages the 
air enters, through a sponge like arrange- 
ment of thin bones that strain out coarse 
particles, the warming rooms (Nasal 


Chambers) where its temperature in cold 
weather is modified before passing into 
the lungs. Thus you see there are many 
reasons why, we should follow nature’s 
plan and breathe through the nose. Pass- 
ing down the Pharynx (1), at the back 
of the mouth,’ (see p. 2233), the air 
enters the trachae (2) (see p. 2914) and 
so arrives at the exchange proper, the 
lungs (3 and 4) (see p. 1717). 


The Work of the Exchange 


It is in the lungs that the oxygen carri- 
ers (the red blood cells) loaded with car- 
bonic acid gas that they have gathered in 
their passage through the veins throw off 
their loads and take on minute quantities 
of oxygen which they carry to the multi- 
tudinous cells of the body. We must re- 
member there are millions of these carri- 
ers in each drop of blood; but there are 
countless millions of cells calling for oxy- 
gen, The work of the air exchange is so 
important that life cannot long survive 
its interruption. 


The Office Force 


We have now gained a general idea of 
the body factory as a whole, and the 
major or principal operations that result 
in supplying the vital needs of the fac- 
tory. Every step of the way has opened 
up subjects of great interest. An intelli- 
gence greater than we can understand has 
evidently arranged the details of the 
structure. In many factories it is indeed 
wonderful how much of the work is au- 
tomatic,—you press a button or pull a 
lever and machinery does the rest. But 
no factory ever constructed is wholly au- 
tomatic,—the labor of many skilled work- 
men, under the direction of competent 
foremen all controlled by a manager is 
needed. It is so in our body factory. A 
vast amount of work is automatic in char- 
acter ; but all processes are under the gen- 
eral charge of life, and when that be 
gone, all work ceases. Life itself, seems 
to be an intelligent force, or it is a force 
under the direction of intelligence, acting 
with the aid of special assistants, known 
as the senses. 
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The Telephone Exchange 


Some means, then, must be provided by 
which the needs of the factory can be 
reported to the foreman in charge, that 
is as far as many of them go. We are not 
conscious of them, the foreman attends 
to the matter. More imperative needs are 
reported to the general manager ; we are 
conscious of them. They may go to a 
higher authority still which we will soon 
consider. It is further evident that pro- 
visions must be made for the return of 
orders to meet the needs, or to ward off 


_ threatened dangers, or whatever the oc- 


casion requires. Accordingly the body 


factory is provided with a wonderful. 


telephone exchange known as the nervous 
system. Every part of the body is in 
communication with necessary centefs 
that are supplied with wires (nerves) 
wherewith to transmit needs and warn- 
ings, and with other wires by which to 
receive needed directions. It is a wonder- 
ful system. We must inspect it. 


The First Assistant Manager 


We, of course, expect the offices of the 
factory to be located in the upper story, 
the head. And there is the central ex- 
change (see“Brain” p.368), the Cerebro- 
Spinal exchange. This exchange at- 
tends to the reports from the sense or- 
gans,—sight, hearing, feeling, etc.,—and 
dispatches orders for motions in response 
to same. It has twelve special wires 
(Cranial nerves p. 733) to the eyes, ears, 


_nose, and other parts of the head. It 


has a nervous cable (the spinal cord p. 
2725), protected by the bony segments 
of the vertebral column. From this cable 
thirty-one pairs of nerves (Spinal nerves 
p. 2725) are sent out which divide and 
subdivide and thus reach, every part of 


the body. This is an exceedingly im- 


portant exchange. Perhaps you have seen 
some unfortunate so paralyzed that he 
could not walk? The trouble is not in 
the limbs, but the spinal cord (the tele- 
phone cable), is injured somewhere, and 
orders cannot be sent to the muscles that 
move the limbs. (See also Cerebellum). 


His Special Work 
The intelligence in charge of this ex- 
change is charged with the duty of bring- 
ing the activities of the body into agree- 
ment with the conditions in the outer 
world, We must walk about, work with 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM OF THE BODY 
FACTORY 


1. Central Telephone Exchange. 

2, 3, 4. Suboffices of the Brain. 

5. Main telephone cable in the Spinal Cord. 

6, 6. Spinal nerves or wires to various parts 
of the factory. 

7. Main Sympathetic Exchange. 

8. Substations of the Sympathetic Exchange, 
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our hands, write, read, talk, work with 
all sorts of instruments inorder to make 
life worth while. The intelligence in 
charge of this exchange is fitted with spe- 
cial sense organs that report conditions 
existing around him,—such as “look out, 
or you will run against a tree; listen, the 
train is coming, wait where you are till it 
passes; that iron is too hot to handle,” 
and so on. These special sense organs 
are the eyes, the ears, the smellers in the 
nose, the tasters in the mouth, and the 
feelers in the cuticle,—all connected by 
wires (nerves) with the first exchange. 
(SEE UV, An Ds Rigo a heheh WD.) Ooa.s 
PebAste,. “mp eiaoo La SHEL Vion.) 2604 
“Touch,” p. 2910.) The nerves that carry 
the ingoing sense messages are called 
sensory nerves. (See _ Psychological 
Chart. ) 
The Return Orders 


Unless the matter be very important 
the operator in charge of the exchange 
transmits orders in response to the mes- 
sages received. He orders an immediate 
change in the direction of the walk to 
avoid the tree, or he stops the walk until 
the train has passed, he orders the hand 
to let the iron alone, and so on. The wires 
(nerves) that carry outgoing commands 
are called motor nerves. 


The Second Assistant Manager 


The cerebro-spinal exchange attends to 
our outer, every day life, what we volun- 
tarily do. But there is a vast amount of 
bodily activity connected with the real 
work of the body factory which is not 
under our voluntary control, such as di- 
gestion, All activity of this kind is placed 
in charge of the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem (p. 1983), with headquarters in the 
center of the work room, on the first 
floor, known as the Solar Plexus (see 
p. 1983). There are numerous subex- 
changes (known as sympathetic ganglia, 
p. 1983), scattered up and down the 
working room (thoracic cavity). This 
exchange is so important that the intelli- 
gence in charge may be called life’s sec- 
ond assistant. 


His Work 


He presides over the functions of the 
organs of the body. He takes charge of 
secretions, controls and manages nourish- 
ment, the size and tone of the blood ves- 
sels, attends to the work of the oxygen 
exchange ; has control of the workers and 
soldiers, and attends to the internal trans- 
port system. All involutary, unconscious 


activities in the body factory are under 


his charge. All muscular motion neces- 
sary in his work he controls without ask- 
ing the first exchange about it. You may 
wish to hold your breath, the first ex- 
change issues the necessary orders, the 
second exchange acquiesces for a short 
time, then he calmly overrules them and 
you breathe. He attends to ordering new 
supplies by reporting the sensation we 
call hunger; he demands rest by report- 
ing fatigue, or insisting on sleep. This 
is the exchange whose work is sought to 
be influenced by drugs and medicine in 
sickness. If you can someway influence 
the intelligence in charge by mental com- 
mands, you do not need medicine. 


The President of the Factory 


All of these exchanges are connected 
one to the other with cross wires so that 
the general manager, life, may be said to 
have everything under his direct observa- 
tion. Finally, there are wires that run 
directly to the executive office where that 
mysterious entity that we call “I” or 
“Ego” or the “Soul” presides, surrounded 
by his executive officer, the Will; his 
helpers, the mental faculties; his secre- 


tary, memory, Just as the President of a 


factory comes to his place of business, 
then retires to social life, so the president, 
of the body factory shows us but one 
phase of his activity, we can but dimly 
comprehend his connection with the spir- 
itual world; we are conscious that he has 
powers that even this wonderful body we 
have been describing, this exceedingly 
complicated exchange we have inspected, 
cannot express. 
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Bones 


. Shape. 


(a) Long 
(b) Short 
(c) Irregular 


. Composition 


(a) Outer, compact layer 
(b) Inner, porus shaft 


. Covering—Periosteum 
. United by joints 


(a) Imperfect (dovetailed) in cra- 
nium 

(b) Hinged joints—Elbow 

(c) Ball and Socket—Hip-joint 

(d) Pivot—joints of the back beng 


. Moved by Muscles 


Skeleton of Framework 


The Axial Skeleton (p. 2656) 
(The Framework Proper) 


. Backbone, Vertebral Column 


Vertebrae 
(a) Cervical 
(b) Dorsal 
(c) Lumbar 
(d) Sacral 
(e) Coccygeal 


. Sternum or Breast Bone 
. Ribs 


(a) True Ribs—attached to the 
Sternum 

(b) False Ribs—indirectly attached 

(c) Floating Ribs—not attached 


. Skull (p. 2658) 


(a) Cranium 
(b) Facial bones 
(c) Bones of the ear 


Appendicular Skeleton 
(The Engine Part of the Factory) 


. The Upper Extremity 


(The Working Parts) 
(a) Pectoral Girdle 
1. Scapula 
2. Clavicle 

(b) The Arm 
1. Humerous 
> 2. Radius 
3. Ulna 
4. Carpals 
5. Metacarpals 
6. Phalanges 
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2. The Lower Extremity 


(The Locomotive Part) 
(a) The Pelvic Girdle 
1. The Sacrum 
2. The Hip bone 
(b) hs Leg 
. The Femur 
. The Patella 
Tibia 
Fibula 
. Tarsals 
. Metatarsals 
. Phalanges 


Skin 


NIDA uBR 


I. The Epidermis, Outer Skin 
II. The Pigment Cells 
III. The Dermis, The True Skin 


Connected with Skin: 
1. Pores—Openings of 
(a) Sebaceous glands 
(b) Sweat glands 
(c) Hair Follicles 
. Hairs (plZ56) 
. Fat Cells (Adipose Tissue) 
. Blood Vessels 
. Muscles 
. Nerves—ending in Papillae 


Am & WhO 


IV. Functions 


1. Protects the body 
2. It serves the sense of touch 
and temperature 
3. It carries organs for 
(a) Protection (Hair) 
(b) Body drainage 
(c) Regulating body tempe- 
rature 


Muscles 


I. Properties 


1. Contractility 
2. Elasticity 
3. Tonicity 


II. Kinds 


1. Voluntary 
Characteristics: 
(a) Striated 
(b) Attached at each end to 
bones, connected by a 
joint 
(c) Arranged in pairs 
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2. Involuntary 


II. The First Digester (the stomach} 


Characteristics : 1. Location 
(a) Not striated 2. Sha 
(b) Not attached to bones. 3 iia 
: ound in the walls of hol- 4 Openings 
Ow organs 5 Valves 
3. Cordiac (Heart) Muscles ; : 
6. Secretions 
Circulatory System 7. Function—Mixes, softens, and 
t Heart partially digests the food 
1. Location 8. Product—Chyme 
AN oie III. The Second Digester (the 
3. Shape duodenum) 
4. Covering 1. Function 
5. Chambers 1. Receives fluids from the liver 


(a) Right auricle 
(b) Right ventrical 
(c) Left auricle 
(d) Left ventrical 
6. Valves 
(a) Bicuspid 
(b) Tricuspid 
(c) Semilunar 
7. Circulation effected 
(a) Pulmonary—The Right 


and pancreas that completes 
digestion 
2. Product—Chyle 


IV. The Absorbers (lacteal glands) 


1. Location 
2. Function 
1. To absorb the nutrient fluids 
from the chyle 
2. To pass it through minute 


Chambers channels to the Thoracic Duct 
(b) Systemic—The Left Cham- from which it enters the body 
bers 
II. The Canal System Outline for Study of Nervous Systen 


Outgoing Arteries 
Ingoing Veins 
III. The Canal Fluid. Blood 
1. Composition, mainly water 
2. Transports 
(a) Outgoing current 
1. Raw Material for Cells 
2. Oxygen Carriers (Red 
Blood Cells) 
3. Soldiers for Defensive 
(White Blood Cells) 
(b) Ingoing Current 
1. Refuse Material 
2. Carbonic Acid Gas 


The Nutritive System 
I. The Reception Room (themouth) 
1 Laps 
Crimeetn 
3. Tongue 
4. Salivary Glands 
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‘ (Telephone System) 


I. Cerebro-Spinal Exchange 


1. Location 
(a) Brain 
1. Cerebrum, attends to the 
higher faculties of the 
mind 
2. Cerebellum, correlates 
the motor impulses 
3. Medulla Oblongata 
(b) Spinal Cord—a telephonic 
(nerve) cable carrying 
numberless wires, ultimate- 


ly reaching every part of 


the body. There is a small 
subexchange located at each 
vertebra junction which in 
case of emergency issues 
commands without waiting 
for orders from Central 
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Nerves (wires) 

(a) Location 
1. Cranial 
2. Spinal 

(b) Function 
1. Sensory 
2. Motor 


. Work of. To correlate the ac- 


tivities of the body with condi- 
tions of the outer world reported 
by external sense of organs 

(a) Eyes 

(b) Ears 

(c) Smelling bulb in nose 

(d) Taste bulb in tongue 

(e) Touch bulbs in cuticle 


II. The Sympathetic Exchange 
1. Location 


WS 


1. The Solar Plexus 

2. Subordinate Ganglia 

Work of. Has control of the in- 
voluntary processes of life and 
co-ordinates the action of the in- 
ternal organs 


III. Connections, all exchanges con- 
nected by many cross wires; thus 
subject to the unifying control of 
life 


Eye (p. 993) 


1. Appendages — 
(a) Eyelids 
(b) Eye lashes 
(c) Eye brows 
(d) Eye socket 
2. Eye Ball 
(a) Size and Shape 
(b) Parts 
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. Sclerotic membrane 


Choroid membrane 


. Retina 


Optic nerve 
Cornea 


. Crystalline lens 
. Vitreous tumor 
sa LTis 


. Pupil 


(c) feirynal Glands 


iy 


ig 


Tears 
Tear duct 


3. Function of 
(a) An Optical Instrument 
(b) Optic Nerve 
(c) Blind Spot 
4. Diseases of the Eye 
(a) Color Blindness 
(b) Out of Focus 
1. Near sight (994) 
2. Far sight (994) 


Ear 
I. Parts 
(a) The External Ear 
1. Auricle, Concha 
2. Auditory Canal 
Protective Wax 
(b) Ps Middle Ear 
. Size 
. Lining—Ear drum 
. Cavity 
. Eustachian Tube 
. Ossicles 
(a) Malleus, or Hammer 
(b) Incus, or Anvil 
(c) Stapes, or Stirrup 
(c) The Internal Ear or Labyrinth 
li Parhon 
(a) The vestibule 
(b) The semicircular canal 
(c ) Cochlea 
1. The organ of Corti 
2. Fluids 
II. Functions of 


To transmit vibrations to auditory 
nerve 
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Questions 


Answers to questions can be found in 
Curiosity Department. 

Why do we breathe? 

What is hunger? 

What is the use of lines on the hand? 

Why do we cough? 

Why do we cry?. 

Why do we tan when exposed to the 
sun? 

What are freckles? 

Why do we shiver? 

Many additional questions on physio- 
logical subjects found in classified ques- 
tions. 
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Better hunt in the fields for health 


unbought 


Than fee the doctor for a nause- 


ous draught. 


The wise for cure on exercise de- 


pend ; 
God never made his work for man 


to mend. 


Health the Foundation of Efficiency. 
Without the. vigor and vital power that 
go with a sound body, the most culti- 
vated mind cannot render high-grade 
service. The business or professional 
man who would have the powers of clear 
thinking and of sustained effort, which 
are so essential to success in this age of 
keen competition, must give thoughtful 
consideration to his physical welfare. It 
is only by carefully following the laws 
of health building—by daily attention to 
the care of the body—that one is able 
to combat the evils growing out of the 
artificial conditions under which civilized 
man lives in the present day. 

Many a business or professional fail- 
ure has been caused by ill health. The 
man who tires rapidly, who is capable of 
clear thinking only in the early hours of 
the day, will soon be passed in the race 
of life by more enduring competitors. 
The man whose body is saturated with 
fatigue poisons, whose organs of elimi- 
nation are sluggish, who is drowsy and 
brain-weary during working hours, is 
struggling under a serious handicap. 

To develop an imposing muscular phy- 
sique is not the purpose nor the ideal of 
the true physical culturist. The end 
sought is an increase of vital force, of 


—Dryden. 


vigor, to develop power of resistance 
against disease and to make the indi- 
vidual capable of a better quality of 
work and of more prolonged application. 

Physical Deterioration a Price of 
Civilization. There was a time when 
the gospel of health culture did not need 
to be preached, but that time was many 
centuries ago when man was in a state 
of nature. He lived in the open air and 
provided his food by the chase. Sick- 
ness was then little known. Neurasthe- 
nia, tuberculosis, insomnia and kindred 
modern ailments had not developed. But 
today man lives far from nature. He 
confines himself in poorly ventilated 
houses and toils in closed offices, mills 
and shops. The result of this unnat- 
ural mode of living has been the develop- 
ment of many forms of physical and 
mental affliction. 

The physical deterioration of the civ- 
ilized portion of the human race has 
challenged the attention of scientific in- 
vestigators. Asa result, the best efforts 
of the medical profession today are be- 
ing directed to the prevention, rather 
than to the cure, of disease. This fact 
is a tribute to a noble profession. 

Certain Rules Apply to All. The 
careful study which has been given this 
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subject has resulted in the formulating 
of definite principles of right living,—of 
living the efficient life. It is recognized 
that no two persons are alike, and, there- 
fore, the same rules will not always ap- 
ply to every individual case. Besides, 
there are special cases of chronic or 
acute disease which will test the skill of 
the ablest physician or surgeon. Never- 
theless certain fundamental rules are 
practically universal in their application 
and need only to be applied with reason- 
able intelligence to prove highly bene- 
ficial. 


Progressive Men are Faithful Health 
Culturists. The man who thinks he 
has no time to give attention to health 
culture is pretty certain sooner or later 
to find that he has no health to look 
after. Progressive men today do not 
need to have pointed out to them the 
fallacy of this attitude. Wide-awake, 
20th-century professional or commercial 
leaders have learned to set aside a part 
of each day for health building, and are 
seeking light on the best means of im- 
proving their physical vigor and endur- 
ance, or, in other words, their power for 
better and more work. It should be 


borne in mind that there are numerous 


grades of physical efficiency. A man 
may not be actually confined to his bed 
from illness and yet be far from well. 
Many people go through life only half 
alive. 

It is our aim in this discussion to out- 
line for the average individual, but more 
especially the one whose habits of life 
are sedentary, a daily regime of right 
living, which, if faithfully adhered to, 
will result in improving the physical and, 
therefore, the mental condition, for it is 
universally recognized that the old Greek 
ideal, “a sound mind in a sound body,” 
was founded on a solid basis of fact. 
The nervous system, of which the brain 
is a part, derives its sustenance from the 
body, and the quality of this nourish- 
ment depends on the degree of physical 
vigor of the body. 


Gains from Living an Efficient Life. 
Our system of health culture divides 


itself naturally into several departments, 
each of which we discuss clearly and 
in nontechnical language under its 
proper heading. By following these 
principles of right living the individual 
will make distinct gains in personal ap- 
pearance and efficiency, as follows: 

(1) Bodily vigor. 

(2) Endurance—Power of sustained 
effort. 

(3) Grace of movement. 

(4) Symmetry of body; good appear- 
ance, in other words, a valuable business 
asset. 

(5) Clear-headed optimism; the 
power to think rationally and to work 
out one’s daily problems with a mind 
that is not clouded by ill nature or de- 
spondency, which are always more or 
less associated with a depleted nervous 
system. 

(6) Morality. Health and clean liy- 
ing are so closely akin as to be almost 
interchangeable terms. 

The popular notion that physical in- 
struction seeks to develop a powerful 
muscular physique, is, of course, erro- 
neous. The modern health culturist rec- 
ognizes that big muscles do not furnish 
a sure index to health. A man may 
possess enormous biceps and yet be or- 
ganically unsound. The goal sought by 
health culturists is an increase of vital 
power through the strengthening of the 
vital organs. The healthful and har- 
monious functioning of the organs of 
digestion, circulation and elimination is 
the end desired. 


EXERCISE 


Value. Man needs exercise every 
day just as he needs food and water 
every day. An individual may live with- 
out exercise as he may live for a lim- 
ited time without food, but he will be 
greatly weakened by his abstinence. Ex- 
ercise has been found effective in cor- 
recting morbid bodily conditions and in 
imparting tone to the organic mechan- 
ism. A gymnasium equipment is not 
necessary; in fact no apparatus is re- 
quired for performing the bodily move- 
ments we recommend. 
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When to Exercise. The best time 
to take these exercises is in the morning 
on arising from bed. Ten to fifteen min- 
- utes every morning devoted to these’ bod- 
ily movements and followed by a cold 
plunge, cold sponge or a brisk rub with a 
coarse towel will assist very materially 
in building vitality, and in helping the 
body to provide a pure blood stream to 
nourish and repair the nervous system. 


Which Movements to Emphasize. 
It is the trunk of the body that com- 
mands the chief attention of the physical 
expert today. The trunk is the power 
house of the body. MHere are located 
the vital organs,—the heart, the lungs, 
the stomach, the liver and the intestines 
—to name the most important ones. It 
has been found that there is a strong 
sympathy between the muscles of the 
trunk and the vital organs beneath these 
muscles. Weak and flabby trunk muscles 
indicate a low vital tone within. There- 
fore, movements which tend to strengthen 
the muscles of the back, chest and ab- 
domen, and which at the same time 
quicken the blood circulation and make 
the heart and lungs work faster, are the 
most conducive to the building of vital 
power. 


Be Careful not to Overdo. The ex- 
ercises described herewith should be 
taken in a well-ventilated room. If the 
weather is cold, be sure to wear suffi- 
cient loose clothing to avoid being 
chilled. It is not expected that all of 
these exercises will be taken every day 
by any person. They are to be selected 
with regard to individual needs. Use 
such of them as you like best, and those 
which you find by experience give you 
the greatest benefit. Be sure to avoid 
overdoing. Many people become enthu- 
siastic over the benefits of exercise and 
carry it to extremes. Stop, when tired. 


Brisk Open-Air Exercises Are Im- 
portant. In addition to the above 
early-morning exercises, take some brisk 
exercise every day in the open air. It 
should be kept in mind that benefit from 
exercise comes indirectly; that is, 


through the purifying action of the 


blood stream, the blood being cleansed 
and enriched by its passage through the 
lungs. Other organs of elimination are 
the skin, the bowels and the kidneys. 
Eminent physiologists have likened the 
body to a poison ‘factory. Poisons are 
being continually generated, and these 
poisons must be as rapidly eliminated 
by the proper organs. The skin, for 
example, is continually throwing. off 
poisonous vapors, and it has been de- 
clared that if a human body were to 
be varnished over so that the skin could 


not eliminate these poisons, the individ- 


ual would die in a short time. See Cir- 
culation; Skin; Heart; Lungs; Blood; 
Arteries. 

Therefore exercises should tend tc 
make one breathe more deeply and more 
rapidly, to quicken the action of the 
blood and to accelerate the functioning 
of the organs of digestion and elimina- 
tion. The best of these exercises, and 
the cheapest, are: 


Walking. Take a long walk every 
day. If the distance is not too great, 
walk to and from your place of busi- 
ness. Walk with a rhythmic swing, 
chest high. head up. Expand the lungs 
freely. Walk fast enough to make the 
face red and until you are reasonably 
tired; never until you are exhausted. 


Running. A moderate run every day, 
if only a block or two, will yield bene- 
ficial results, with certain exceptions. 
Of course, this exercise will need to be 
abandoned by anyone suffering from 
heart trouble. This is an excellent ex- 
ercise for quickening the circulation. 


Swimming. The best general exer- 
cise. Never lose an opportunity to swim. 
Do not stay in very cold water too long. 


A half hour spent in swimming in water | 


of moderate temperature is better than 
a roomful of tonic medicines. 


Open-Air Sports. Horseback riding, 
tennis, golf, boxing, wrestling, baseball, 
handball,—all these are highly beneficial 
sports that combine healthful excitement 
with invigorating exercise. 
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SUPERWISED PLAY 


1 Social dancing. Girls and boys dancing Soldier’s Joy 
2 Girls interpreting music of the Mikado Lanciers. 
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—Photographs from Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 


PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES 


1 Boys marking circle for Dodge Ball 
2 Children playing on see-saws, swings, and ladders. 


EXERCISE FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Exercises for young children need to 
be modified from those recommended 
for adults. The following exercises 
were approved by Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young for the children of the Chicago 
public schools. In sending out these ex- 
ercises, the physical director of the Chi- 
cago schools said: 

“Practically no attention has been paid 
to posture, and this is only brought about 
by thorough drill in calisthenics and ap- 
paratus work. These movements will 
tend to develop the chest and trunk 
muscles, and guard against possible 
spinal deformities.” | 

The instructions for open-air centers 
are as follows: 

1. Inhale and exhale several times. 

Raise arms sideward and_ inhale; 
lower arms and exhale. 

Rise on toes and inhale; lower heels 
and exhale. 

Bend head backward and inhale; raise 
head and exhale. 

Raise arms sideward, rise on toes, and 
inhale; lower arms and heels and ex- 
hale. 

Raise arms sideward and twist, bend- 
ing head backward, and inhale; lower 
arms, raise head, and exhale. 


2. 1—Hands behind neck, and _ sit 
erect—place! Hands on lap—place! 

2—Hands behind neck, and lean back 
—place! Sit erect, and hands on lap— 
place! 

3—Head backward—lower! 
head, and sit—erect! 

4__Head backward, and lean back— 
lower! Raise head, and sit—erect! 

5—Lower head backward, raise chest 
and inhale deeply—lower! Raise head 
and exhale—raise! 

6—Raise left arm sideward and turn 
head left—raise! Lower arm, and head 
to the front—turn! 

7—Liké exercise 6, but right. 

8—Place right hand behind neck and 
turn head left—place! Lower arm, and 
head to the front—turn! 

9—Like Exercise 8, but vice versa. 


Raise 
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10—Lower head backward, raise 
chest, inhale deeply, and lean _ back. 
Raise head, exhale, and sit—erect! 

The above exercises to be conducted 
by command. Practice each exercise 
several times. 

Recreation Exercises. Exercises in 
sitting position. 

From the erect position, forearms 
toward chest, finger tips touching, el: 
bows sideward. 

1—Move arms slowly sideward as far 
as possible, and twist the arms, knuckles 
down. Return to starting position. 
Practice several times. 

2—Like 1, but inhale at first move- 
ment, and exhale at second. 

3—Like 1, but lower head backward at 
first movement and raise head at second. 

4—Like 3, but with inhaling and ex- 
haling. 

5—Like 1, but with leaning backward, 
arms over desk in rear. 

6—Same, with inhaling and exhaling. 

7—Like 6, but with lowering head 
backward and raising. 

8—Like 7, but with inhaling and ex- 
haling. 

Exercises in standing position: 

From the erect position, forearms 
toward chest, finger tips touching el- 
bows sideward:. 

1—Move arms slowly sideward as far 
as possible; twist arms, knuckles down- 
ward, and rise on toes. Return to start- 
ing position and lower heels. Practice 
several times. 

2—Like Exercise 1, but at first move- 
ment inhale; exhale at second. 

3—Step position forward left (right) 
like Exercise 1, but with first movement 
bend left (right) knee, and with second 
movement straighten the knee. 

4 Tike Exercise 3, but with first 
movement inhale; at second, exhale. 

5—Like Exercise 3, but with bending 
of knee bend head backward, and raise 
head with straightening of knee. 

6—Like Exercise 5, but with inhaling 
and exhaling. 

7—Like Exercise 3, but with bending 
of rear leg. 
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8—Like Exercise 7, but with bending 
head backward, raising head, and with 
these movements, inhaling and exhaling. 

Note: All exercises in sitting as well 
as standing, especially with breathing, 
must be practiced slowly. 


OTHER, AIDS TO) HEALTH 


Breathing. Deep breathing should 
be practiced daily till it becomes a habit. 
We have already explained the purifying 
function of the lungs. The man who 
works in an- office should insist upon 
having his room ventilated winter and 
summer, and he should stop his work 


occasionally to stretch himself and 
breathe his lungs full of air. The time 
given to this exercise is not lost. An- 


other good time to practice breathing 
is when walking. Inhale slowly, count- 
ing one for each step until the lungs 
are full. Then exhale in the same num- 
ber of steps. 


Drink Plenty of Pure Water. A 
glass or two should be taken on aris- 
ing, a glass or two before the noon meal, 
another glass or two before supper and 
the same on retiring. If thirsty at meal- 
time, it might be well to drink one glass 
of water, but not more. 


Bathing. The importance of water 
in the treatment of disease and in the 
building of health has long been recog- 
nized. This method is called hydrother- 
apy. Certain large health institutions 
make the use of water chief among their 
pathological agencies. Cold water ap- 
plied to the skin has a tonic effect, stim- 
ulating the organs of secretion and ex- 
cretion. A common instance of this is 
the strong sense of hunger which fol- 
lows a cold plunge. Hot water has a 
soothing effect, and, therefore, warm 
baths just before retiring are frequently 
prescribed for the relief of insomnia. 
Some people are not strong enough to 
endure a cold plunge, but those who can 
do so undoubtedly derive much benefit 
therefrom. It is well for people of 
low vitality to content themselves with 
_a cold sponge applied to the neck and 
chest, followed by a brisk rub. Keep- 


business cares. 


ing the skin free from dirt is another 
obvious benefit of the use of water. 


Sleep Requirements Vary. Eight 
hours is the average person’s need. 
Some can get along on less, but others 
require nine hours. Be sure to get 
enough sleep, but too much sleep is 
harmful. Learn to relax when you go 
to bed. Make it a practice to drop all 
Sleep alone. and in a 
well-ventilated room. In winter time, 
open all windows from the top. Sleep- 
ing outdoors is infinitely preferable to 
sleeping in any house. 


Mental Condition Important. While 
it is true that the bodily state affects 
the mind, it is also true that tue mind 
affects the body. Evil thoughts become 
reflected in the body. Therefore all neg- 
ative thoughts, such as hatred, jealousy, 
pessimism and the like should be ban- 
ished. 

HEALTH HINTS 


Tobacco is an arch enemy of efficiency. 

Keep the teeth clean; brush them on 
arising and retiring and after each meal 
See the dentist once a year. 

The right side is the side to sleep on. 

Make one day of each week a day of 
complete rest. Take a half day off, if 
possible, in the middle of the week. 

The clothing should be loose, com- 
fortable, light and porous. Wear porous 
ee or linen underclothing next the 
skin. 
Avoid patent medicines. The habitual — 
use of any drug is harmful. 

For inactive bowels, knead the abdo- 
men well with the hands night and 
morning. Eat fruit, fresh vegetables 
and whole-grain cereals. 

For “biliousness,” fast or eat fruit ex~ 
clusively for a day or two. 

Don’t worry, especially while eating. 

Eat at regular hours so as to maintain 
the normal intestinal rhythm. 


WHAT: TO EAP 


What to eat and how much to eat are 
questions which have provoked ‘more 
discussion perhaps than any others per- 
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taining to health. Many radically con- 
tradictory opinions have been formed. 
Some, for example, advocate a strictly 
vegetable diet (See Vegetarianism), urg- 
ing that the eating of meat is highly 
injurious to the human system. Others 
would banish all cooked foods whatso- 
ever from the dietary, insisting that the 
maximum of strength and energy comes 
through eating raw foods, such as nuts, 
fruits, grains and vegetables. 

Earnest investigators have worked out 
elaborate tables of daily food rations 
which are based on the needs of indi- 
viduals according to their weight or 
height. 
taken as the unit of measurement, and 
the daily ration for the average human 
being is estimated at 2500 calories. 

The consensus of expert opinion 
seems to take a middle ground among 
all these extremes and to counsel mod- 
eration. It is probably true that civ- 
ilized man today eats much more meat 
than he requires. Less meat should be 
eaten in hot weather than in the win- 
_ter, and the man who works at a desk 
needs less meat than he who does man- 
ual labor. Meat is stimulating and heat- 
producing. The contention that man 
needs some uncooked food is also sound; 
therefore, some fruit, raw vegetables 
or raw cereals should be provided at 
every meal. 


THE MAIN FOOD ELEMENTS 


There are three main food elements— 
proteids, fats and carbohydrates—and of 
these it has been found that the adult 
needs much more of the fats and car- 
bohydrates than he does of the proteid 
element. Laboratory experiments have 
shown that only about one-tenth of the 
total food supply should be proteid. The 
proteids are used to repair the waste 
tissues of the body. All over the actual 
amount of proteid food needed is he- 
lieved to be positively harmful. The 
principal proteid foods are: 


meat milk 
cheese beans 
nuts eggs 


In these tables the calorie is . 


The fats supply the heat to the body. 
Among the foods which are especially 
rich in fats are: 


cream milk 
butter nuts 
olive oil animal fat 


The carbohydrates are the starchy 
foods, as: 


potatoes fruit 
corn beets 
sugar rice 


Fleshy people who wish to reduce 
their weight should avoid starchy foods 
and fats. They must not indulge in 
sweets or pastry. This rule is, of course, 
reversed for thin people. 

It is probably true that the majority 
of people eat too much food. Excess 
of food is highly injurious, but, on the 
contrary, too little is dangerous, and no 
one should attempt any of the so-called 
fasting cures except under the super- 
vision of a skilled physician. Too many 
people are slaves to their stomach. The 
saying that some men “dig their graves 
with their teeth” is a true one. 

Men of sedentary occupations are 
more apt to overeat than the man who 
does hard physical work. For the seden- 
tary worker two meals a day are better 
than three, though if one is doing well 
on three meals we would not advise a 
change. Eat slowly and eat enough, then 
quit. Under no circumstances take food 
when the stomach holds remains of a 
previous meal. ) 

Avoid .rich foods, such as _ pastries, 
gravies, fried cakes, etc. Make sparing 
use of condiments, as, vinegar, spices, 
pepper and “appetite” sauces. Tea and 
coffee are injurious to some people, es- 
pecially if used to excess. Alcoholic 
drinks should be shunned entirely. The 
man who would be efficient and the 
woman who would have beauty must 
not touch wine, whiskey, beer or any 
other strong drink in any form. More 
and more are governments and business 
organizations demanding that their em- 
ployees abstain from the use of alcoholic 
beveragts. This demand is made in the 
interests of efficiency and reliability. 
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INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD—ONE 


Physical Development 


Sense of well-being or ill-being 
Hunger 


Physical sense of resistance of 
external objects or bodies 

Reflex movements 

Muscular movements without 
direction of the will 

Physical impressions of sound 


Physical impressions of sound 
waves 


First impressions on the or- 
gans of taste and smell 


Formation of physical habits 


begins 


Self-directed muscular actions 


1. Grasping 
2. Holding 


3. Lifting head, arms and legs 

4. Lifting body 

5. Sitting 

6. Creeping 

7. Lifting body to an erect po- 
sition 


. Walking 


oO 


Dentition 
Vocalization econ 
Muscular imitation 
Play-motor 


Talking 


FIRST PERIOD 


EARLY INFANCY 


Mental Development 


Vague sense impressions 

Attention divided by external 
causes 

Sense of Touch 

Beginning of sensation 

First impressions vague 

Realization by touch of ex- 
ternal objects 


Sense of Hearing 


Consciousness of sound 
Sensation of sound awakened 
Attention aroused by sound 
Sense of Sight 
Consciousness of light 
Sensation awakened 
Realization of intrusion of a 
dark body between the eye 
and the light 


™ 


Senses of Taste and Smell 


Sensations of taste and smell 
gradually awakened 

Observation begins 

Memory follows observation 

Association of ideas begins 

Expectancy and anticipation 


LATER INFANCY 


Realization of the self or ego- 
ism 

Curiosity manifest 

Sensation becomes more aecu- 
rate 

Attention strengthened 


Memory increases in activity 

Dawn of imagination 

Observation broadened and 
strengthened 


Discrimination begins 
1. Subjective 
2. Objective 
Recognition of colors, 


form, 
size, distance, number to two 
Recognition of the meaning of 
sounds, as words and music 
Combination of words into sen- 


' tences 
Development of language 


A3N8 


LO. SIX 


Moral Development 


Subjective feelings of. pleasure 
or displeasure—anger 


The dawn of desire 


Objective emotions 


Recognition of pleasure and 
displeasure in others 


Desire to please 
Obedience 


Concrete sense of right and 
wrong or good and bad, as 
discerned through the pleas- 
ure or displeasure o% otners 


Emulation 
Trustfulness 
Truthfulness 


Self-centered feelings 
Non-social_ tendencies 


\ 


SECOND PERIOD 


YOUTH TO ADOLESCENCE—SIX TO TWELVE 


Physical Development 
Rapid physical growth 
Development of head, 

etc. 


brain, 


Second dentition 

Tendency to disease— 
Laws of health 
Possible sense defects 


Physical self-direction 
Physical activity 


Surplus energy 


Habits 
Plays 


Mental Development 


Sensation 
Attention 

Memory 
Association 
Observation 
Discrimination 
Classification 
Judgment 

Concrete reasoning 
Will 


Imagination becomes construc- 


tive 
Curiosity | 
Investigation 


‘| Concentration 


Construction 

Invention 

Imitation 

Emulation 

Distinctions between fact and 
fancy 

Habit 

Rapid development of language 


and music 


THIRD PERIOD 


Moral Development 


Development of Mental Powers | Social tendencies 


Independence begins to assert 
itself 


Egoistic tendencies 

Feelings 

Self-centered 

Limitation of experience, and 
consequent misjudging of 
values 

Spirit of Adventure 

Hero-worship 

Idealism 

Trust 

Faith 


Distinction between right and 
wrong, truth and falsehood 


ADOLESCENCE TO MATURITY—TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN 


Physical Development 
Rapid growth 
Change in 

nerves 

heart 

voice 
Biological maturity 


Habits 
Peculiarities 
Idiosyncrasies 
Wrong 
Bad 


Physical expression in 

Play 

Exercises 

Tennis 

Ball games 

Racing 

Rowing 

Walking 

Swimming 
Value of “old baths 
Physical training 
Value of military training 


Mental Development 


Maturity of mental powers 


Will 


Memory 
Reasoning 
Formation of 
concepts 
judgment 
conclusion 
Value of extensive mental ex- 
perience 


Desire for knowledge 
Value of reading 


Mental habits 
Observation 
Attention 
Memory 
Thought 
Mental loafing 
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Moral Development 
Moral responsibility 


Will a factor 


Ethical training 


Emotional life 

- Lack of love 
Lack of sympathy 
Change of interest 
Altruism 
Development of love 
Hero worship 


Social Interest 
Altruism 
Love 
Friendship 
Social responsibility 
Patriotism 


Happiness 
Religious nature 
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Ah, what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the darkness before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,— 


That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
That reaches the trunks below. 
—Longfellow, 


INTRODUCTION 


An analysis of the steps by which a 
child develops from a helpless little 
human animal, which, if left alone in the 
world for a few hours, would die, into 
the normal, physical, mental and moral 
full-grown stature of a man, is of intense 
interest, and well worth the while of 
those whose mission in life is to minister 
to these little ones. 

This is an age of child study. Our 
greatest magazines open their pages to 
the discussion of the child’s amusements, 
his development, and all the things 
which shall make for his happiness and 
well-being. Our public schools are the 
fields of countless experiments, where 
educators are working out their various 


theories, each earnestly seeking to meet 
some new phase of this vital question. 
As to the value to the child of this 


laboratory stage of education we may. | 


have many opinions, but certain it is that 
the world is awakening to the realization 
that the child is life's greatest asset, and 
that as the child is today, so shall the 
nation be tomorrow! 


Never before in the history of the 
world have so many people given 
thought to one subject, as are concen- 
trated on this world-wide effort to “give 
good gifts to our children.” 


Perhaps the beginning of the move- 
ment may be dated from the establish- 
ment of Juvenile Courts in the large cit- 
ies, and the coming of great-hearted 
Judge Ben Lindsey into the world of 
the delinquent child. Good children had 
been gathered together into Sunday 
Schools and day schools, and taught 
after an approved pattern, but Judge 
Lindsey found the heart of the child, 
and began an investigation as to what 
were the influences in his life which 
brought him before the courts. He con- 
sidered the child as an individual, and 
put the question to the world: What 
has society done to this boy? And the 
world was startled, and gave heed. 
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At first the movetnent touched only 
the delinquent child; then it reached out 


to the unfortunate, and found that often 


these were one and the same. Then the 
movement found its way into the 
schools, and annual meetings of edu- 
cators began to discuss a new question 
—What are the schools doing for the 
child? 

The organization of women’s clubs 
and societies, the National Congress of 
Mothers, and the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociations completed the triangle—the 
State, the School and the Home. 

The Home and School Educational 
Society is a part of this great movement 


for the child, having for its purpose the. 


closer union of these two great institu- 
tions, the interests and purposes of 
which are the same, and which can only 
attain to the fulfillment of the highest 
good for the child when they shall join 
hands together and give of their best in 
highest service. 

So our book on Methods would not 
be complete without a chapter on Child 
Study. Here we are trying to offer 
some things which we trust may help 
the parent and the teacher in their 
efforts. If by this, one child has opened 
to him the door of understanding and 
opportunity, closed before, we shall not 
have given this space in vain. 

We present with this study a chart 
showing how we have tried to follow 
the development of the tiny boy and 
girl, step by step, through infancy, baby- 
hood, childhood and youth into young 
manhood and young womanhood. 

The chart shows in brief the stage of 
development of the physical, mental and 
moral natute from infancy to manhood 
and womanhood. Since these powers 
are all blended to a greater or less extent 
in every act, it is impossible to draw 
any sharp line of separation between 
them. The chief purpose of the chart 
is to show when the different powers 
become active, and their influence on 
the development of character. 

The study is divided into three peri- 
ods. The first period extends from in- 
fancy to childhood, and includes the first 


six years of the child’s life. The second 
extends from childhood to youth, or 
from the sixth to the twelfth year. The 
third is the period from the twelfth year 
to maturity. The reappearance of the 
same topic in different periods indicates 
a marked change in the development of 
the power mentioned. 

The age of 18 does not carry a child 
out of adolescence, and this period may 
reasonably be extended to that of 23. 
This is perhaps one of the best results 
of modern civilization. The long period 
of dependence of infancy and childhood 
has made civilization possible, and the 
extension of this period and the con- 
servation of the energies of the race 
have worked for good in stronger man- 
hood and womanhood. 


FIRST PERIOD 


INFANCY TO CHILDHOOD— 
PROM BIRTH? TO* THE SiXTH 
YEAR 


“Who can tell what a baby thinks? 

Who can follow the gossamer links 

By which the manikin feels his way 

Out from the shore of the great unknown, 
Blind and wailing and alone, 

Into the light of day?” 


SENSE OF WELL-BEING OR ILL-BEING 


Sensation. It is impossible to tell at 
what point purely physical sensation be- 
comes mental sensation. The first cry- 
ing of a child is not the result of sen- 
sation, but merely the adjustment of 
the lungs to outer air conditions. 
Though a child were immediately sub- 
jected to what would ordinarily cause 
pain, the nerve current would not make 
a complete circuit and there would be 
no sensation, and so no manifestation 
of pain in the form of a cry. 

In the well-developed, well-nourished 
child hunger does not manifest itself for 
some hours, often as many as 24, and 
the only sensation is a purely physical 
one of well-being or ill-being. If the 
latter, it acts as a stimulant, and other 
processes develop more rapidly, though 
unnaturally. A child stimulated by dis- 
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comfort from birth may never be able 
to regain the lost nervous force, and 
may suffer in some manner all his life 
as a result. 

Every additional sensation forced 
upon the babe is a stimulant, and an 
unjust drain upon the nervous force 
which ought to be given entirely to the 
one business of his life—growth. 


' Clothing. Here the question of cloth- 
ing enters as a vital factor. Instead of 
an elaborate preparation of ruffles and 
ribbons, the clothes should be made as 
simple as possible. A tiny babe may be 
fretted to a point of crying by a mother’s 
constant effort to keep a sleeve ribbon 
in place. First-borns are especially liable 
to suffer from this weakness on the part 
of the mother who rebels against the in- 
junction that the baby needs no dress-up 
company clothes. 

The flannel band, which should pro- 
tect the chest and fit snugly but not 
tightly about the abdomen, the care- 
fully adjusted napkin, and the loose 
slips which: are supported from the 
shoulders, are all that is required. 
Clothing should fit; when too loose it 
does not properly support the body and 
gets into knots and bunches. When too 
tight it causes discomfort and interferes 
with the free action of the chest and 
abdomen. 


Cleanliness. Special care should 
also be given to clean linen, that no 
discomfort may result from chafed skin; 
strong soap should never be used, pure 


white castile being the safest. The body: 


should be carefully rinsed and never 
rubbed. If the skin is unusually sensi- 
tive, bran or salt baths may be given. 
(Wheat bran may be put into a soft 
bag and allowed to soak and _ then 
squeezed until the water is like thin por- 
ridge. A teaspoonful of common salt 
may be used to each two gallons of 
water.) When delicate parts of the 
body chafe, sweet oil may be used. 

Care should be used in the selection 
of baby talcum powder. Dr. Holt rec- 
ommends a powder of starch, two parts, 


and boric acid, one part. All of these 


are vital considerations. 


Quiet. After attention to warmth, 
cleanliness and clothing, and regular in-’ 
tervals of feeding, a babe should be left 
absolutely alone, and the room should 
be darkened and quiet so that the deli- 
cate nervous organism shall not register 
a single unnecessary sensation. 


Attention. First attention is purely 
sensational. The child must note or 
attend the manifested sense of hunger 
before it can give expression to its ex- 
istence. This expression’ is usually a 
fretful sound indicating vague discom- 
fort, but is evidently caused by sensa- 
tion, as the putting to the breast stills it 
at once. Often merely lifting the child 
will still a cry, showing that association 
is already beginning to be a part of sen- 
sation, and the basis of habit is formed. 


Food. The first habit to be estab- 
lished is that of feeding. No hard and 
fast rule can be laid down here, as the 
amount of nourishment in the milk may 
be greater in some cases than in others, 
as well as the child’s capacity to assimi- 
late. The rule for a normal child, how- 
ever, is this: at first feed him every two 
hours during the day and twice at night. 
After the first month the time may be 
extended to two and one-half hours and 
after two months every three hours, 
night nursing to be given up after five 
months. This is Dr. Holt’s rule. If 
this schedule does not seem satisfactory, 
a physician should be consulted, who 
may prescribe change of diet in the . 
mother. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that a mother should nurse her child if 
it is possible for her to do so. The 
mother who deliberately refuses this 
sacred duty puts a wrong upon the child 
for which nothing can compensate. The 
child has a right to nature’s own food, 
and to deny him this is to deny to him 
his best chance for life. When artificial 
foods are necessary, a physician should 
be the guide. 
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Need of Water. A child should 
from the first be given plenty of water 
to drink. A nursing bottle should be 
used at first and the water given at milk 
temperature. [ce water should never 
be given to a babe or to a child under 
three years of age. Nature requires 
a great deal of water, and the endless 
demand of children for drinks is na- 
ture’s own manifestation of need. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SENSES 


Touch. The child gains his first con- 
sciousness of self through the uncon- 
scious acts of feeding and movement, 
and the attention to the sensations which 
these produce. This is attention so 
transitory and fleeting as to be unworthy 
of the name, yet by repetition it is the 
beginning of the formation of associa-~ 
tions, from which the whole basis of his 
mental life is being builded. 

Just when there is a definite con- 
sciousness of self as distinct from the 
things about him, the realization of the 
“me” and the “not me,” it is difficult 
to tell. There is a certain sense of the 
support of the bed and of the difference 
between that and the mother’s arms, as 
is indicated by the very early desire to 
be held, but the sense of falling and the 
physical recoil if support is withdrawn 
do not develop until after the develop- 
ment of the sense of hearing. There 
comes a realization of the resistance of 
bodies, as undirected physical action 
brings little hands and legs into contact 
with clothes or pillows; through these 
sensations the sense of touch is stimu- 
lated. The apparently reflex clinging of 
the babe is one of the wonder qualities. 


Sight. The purely physical sensa- 
tion of light or darkness brings the color 


_ consciousness, and the first unheeding 


sense of sight is developed. This is one 


of the things which should be early 
watched and tested. At first there is 
no seeing, but only a consciousness of 
light and an intrusion upon that con- 
sciousness when any object intercepts 
the light. If the eyes are normal, light 
vonsciousness is perfect, and will re- 


spond to certain tests which indicate a 
normal development of the sense of 
sight. 

At first the child can look only from 
side to side. If an object is moved up 
and down the eyes cannot follow, as the 
muscles directing this motion are not 
yet active. 


Care of Eyes. The eyes of the 
child should be tenderly and carefully 
washed with a bit of absorbent cotton 
dipped in a lukewarm solution of salt 
or boric acid—one even teaspoonful to 
one pint of water. If the slightest parti- 
cle of pus appears in the eyes, they 
should be cleaned every hour with a 
solution of boric acid (ten grains to one 
ounce of water). If the lids stick to- 
gether, a little vaseline from a tube 
should be rubbed into them at night.— 
Holt, Care and Feeding of Children. 


Hearing. The new-born child is 
deaf. This is caused by the lack of air 
on the tympanum previous to respira- 
tion. Experiments have been made to 
determine at just what period the child 
may be said to hear. Results have been 
varied—from two hours to four or five 
days. A child seems to have a physical 
consciousness of sound as a disturbing 
element before it can be said to hear. 
Differences are early noted, as sounds 
harsh or soothing, a fact known to 
mothers the world over, and finding ex- 
pression in the lullaby and crooning 
mother-song. This acute sensitiveness 
to sound should be borne in mind by the 
mother—not that sounds should stop, 
but care should be taken that the voices 
are kept low and well modulated and 
high keys avoided. A mother of a placid 
little one of eight months said, “She has 
never heard a harsh sound in her life.” 
If this had required any effort on the 
mother’s part, the result must have been 
ample repayment. 


Taste and Smell. The senses of 
taste and smell are the last to develop. 
The child feeds to satisfy the purely 
physical sensation of hunger, and will 
accept a bottle of milk-warm water as 
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its food, and will swallow bitter medi- 
cine as readily. It is often four weeks 
before the sense of taste seems to de- 
velop if no medicine is given to force 
stimulation. 

Peculiar sensitiveness to smell has 
been noted in children but a few days 
old, but this seems to be held in abey- 
ance, manifesting itself early only when 
surrounding conditions offer unusual 
stimulation. 

In this connection we may consider 
the tendency of the child to put every- 
thing into his mouth. This is commonly 
attributed to the ever-present desire to 
eat, but the truth seems to be that the 
desire to eat manifests itself only when 
nature, through hunger, signifies that it 
is time to eat. The fact that a babe will 
eat when not hungry is a sign that the 
sucking muscles of the mouth are reflex 
and only cease to be so after the senses 
have taken direction. 

The child puts the thing in his mouth 
to complete his idea—he has the sensa- 
tions see ball, touch ball, and he now 
seeks the sensation taste ball. He will 
also try for the sensations smell ball and 
hear ball. It is most interesting to watch 
these tests and to see the child’s delight, 
when, after repeated failures to secure 
any response to the effort to hear, a 
watch or shell is put to the ear, and he 
adds the sensation of hearing to the 
others. 


ASSOCIATION, OBSERVATION, ATTEN- 
TION 


Nerve Currents. We have seen, then, 
that sensations are the first things of 
consciousness and the basis of all mental 
development. But sensation is only pos- 
sible through the nerve current, which 
carries it to the brain and registers it. 
Without this nerve current there could 
be no sensation; so in our first analysis 
we overlap into the physical. 

This carrying and registering of sen- 
sations constitute a physical thing, mak- 
ing demands upon the delicate nervous 
organism and, when unnecessary, ab- 
sorbing energy which should be used 
for pure physical growth. Here we may 


repeat our caution against overstimula- 
tion in the form of forcing new sensa- 
tions upon the child. 

James says, “The first weeks after 
birth are passed in an almost unbroken 
sleep by human infants, and it takes a 
strong message from the sense organs 
to break this slumber.” At just what 
time the slumber is broken and the in- 
carrying nerve current registers impres- 
sions on the brain, it is difficult to tell. 
It seems, indeed, that registration of 
first sensations is made several times 
before the circuit is complete from the 
point of sensation back to motory nerves, 
and the recoil of the body in case of 
pain from the object is made. 

The second sensation when registered 
finds its predecessor in possession. Fleet- 
ing as the sensation may be, it has yet 
left some trace, which is reproduced or 
imaged in the mind. The second sensa- 
tion is associated with the first, and by 
this repeated process, observation, atten- 
tion and memory develop. 

The process from pure sensation to 
the complete acquisition of an idea ad- 
mits of far more analysis than we have 
space to give, and observation and study 
of the process open a boundless field of 
delight to the mother who will take the 
trouble to follow it. It is the birth of 
the ego of the soul. 


PHYSICAL GROWTH 


Weight. Physical growth is clearly 
indicated by weight. The normal, well- 
nourished child should gain from four 
to eight ounces a week up to about the 
sixth month. After that the gain is less 
—not more than from two to four 
ounces. There are sometimes periods in 
which no gain is made, as when teething, 
but a record of the weight should be care- 
fully kept, and if the gain is not normal 
and average, find out the reason why! 
After the first year, the weight is apt 
to vary with seasons, and other condi- 
tions which make it less important as a 
guide. By this time, however, other in- 
dications arise which will enable the 
mother to realize when things are wrong. _ 
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Teething. At from six to eight 
months teething begins. ‘This period, 
though often a trying one, should be 
passed without difficulty if care is given 
to matters of diet, and provision made 
for plenty of fresh air and sleep. 

In healthy children there is very often 
fretfulness and poor sleep for two or 
three nights. There may be less of ap- 
petite so that only one-half the usual 
amount of food is taken; there is sali- 
vation or drooling and often slight 
fever; there may be other symptoms of 
indigestion, such as vomiting or the ap- 
pearance of undigested foods in the 
stools. 
symptoms may be much more severe. 
They usually last for from three to four 
days.—Holt, Care and Feeding of Chil- 
dren. 

Nature is making an extra drain on 
the child at this period, and so care 
should be taken that environment does 
' not add to the drain; let the child be dis- 
turbed by attention from others as little 
as possible. If this policy has been fol- 
lowed from the first, it will not be diffh- 
cult now. The little child has nothing 
to do but to eat, and grow in mind and 
body. That is his business, and he at- 
tends strictly to that business if given 
half a chance. Life is a thing of ab- 
sorbing interest to him, and it is not nec- 
essary to amuse the baby. More often 
than not we merely distract him by add- 
ing more sensations than his little mind 
can assimilate. 


Baby Tender. A simple and inex- 
pensive baby tender is a box about three 
feet long and two wide, with sides about 
two feet high. The box should be care- 
fully padded on sides and bottom, with 
the padding curving outside over the 
top so that there are no hard places any- 
where. By putting in a fresh cloth each 
day, the tender may be kept sweet and 
clean. The ‘padded sides of the box 
protect the’ baby from drafts, and with 
a few simple toys, he will play happily 
for hours, following his own sweet will 
and lying down to sleep when he is tired. 
A smile in passing, an inspection to make 


In delicate children, all of these | 


sure that all is well, and a careful watch- 
ing of the clock to make sure that feed- 
ing time is not forgotten—and the baby 
is taken care of for the morning. 

If a child seems ill, call a physician; 
do not experiment. Under normal con- 
ditions this method of “care” will be 
found satisfactory. 


Habits. Care must early be taken 
that bad’habits may not be formed. The 
most common habit in infants is that of 
sucking the thumb or finger. This habit 
is one of the first formed and one of the 
most difficult to break, and one which 
may store up life-long’regrets for the 
child, as it causes misshapen mouth and 
crooked or protruding teeth, The mother 
who permits this because it keeps the 
child quiet or because the habit is hard 
to break makes a great mistake, since it 
aggravates the flow of saliva in the 
mouth and causes indigestion and fre- 
quently mouth and throat infection. The 
rubber “pacifier” is an abomination 
which it hardly seems needful to warn 
against. There is no excuse to be of- 
fered for its use. 

Other bad habits develop early—ear- 
lier than seems possible. Some are the 
direct result of incorrect clothing or of 
malnutrition, and if simple methods do 
not control, the advice of a physician 
should be sought. 

The habit of yielding to control can- 
not be too early fixed, and this will do 
more to aid in breaking up bad habits 
than anything else. 

Teaching the habit of little courtesies 
should not be overlooked. It is as es- 
sential that we should have good habits 
as that we should not have bad ones, 
and the little one whose mother takes 
a toy or a forbidden article with a 
“please let mother have this,’ teaches 
not only submission but courtesy as well. 


DIRECTED MUSCULAR ACTIVITY 


New Sensations. After the first few 
weeks the little child is never still a 
minute, except when he is asleep. It is 
by exercise that the body must grow, 
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and growth, as has been said, is the busi- 
ness of his life. Gradually, as the con- 
sciousness of a world not me comes to 
the child, he begins to reach out for the 
things of that world—the bright things 
first, the ball which hangs from his 
cradle top, the ray of sunshine that plays 
across the bed, and mother’s face. 
Baby has reached another milestone in 
mental development. Yesterday, as his 


arms moved restlessly about, they 
touched the pretty ball which he had 
watched for some time. By this he 


added a new sensation to his idea of 
ball, and so a new interest. He has 
learned that this new sensation was 
gained by the accidental reaching out of 
his arms in the direction of the ball; so 
today, instead of aimless motion, he de- 
cides or chooses to reach the ball. It 
may require effort to direct the motion, 
and he is not capable of sustained effort, 
but when he sees the ball hanging before 
him he will have the desire to repeat the 
sensation touch ball and will try to di- 
rect the little hands in that direction. 
The child may touch the ball many 
times without the sensation being dis- 
tinct enough to make sufficient impres- 
sion for him to complete the association, 
and so have the desire to touch the ball. 
The wise parent will place the ball with- 
in his reach, but will not give it to him. 


Form and Distance. It is through 
these directed efforts that the child gains 
the concrete ideas of form and distance. 
The first efforts for muscular self-direc- 
tion, reaching, grasping, holding, are 
rapidly followed by the effort to move 
the body from place to place, and sitting, 
creeping and walking follow each other 
in natural order. 


Vocalization. The efforts at vocali- 
zation begin early. From the cooing 
sound of happiness and the low fretful 
murmur of discomfort grow the univer- 
sal mother call ‘“‘ma-ma-ma.”’ None of 
these first sounds is imitative, and the 
fact that the word for mother in the 
most primitive languages is the same the 
world over indicates that this is a natu- 


ral and not an imitative sound. It may 
be at first involuntary and unintended, as 
is the low cooing, but the mother-heart 
recognizes and quickly seizes upon this 


call, and it soon becomes a voluntary, 


imitative sound. 

Imitation plays a large part in the de- 
velopment of vocalization, and here again 
the child learns through effort and fail- 
ure. The baby will watch a bird and 
listen attentively to its song, and sud- 
denly there will come a_ triumphant 
“Tee” from baby’s lips. Just how often 
he has tried to make that sound one 
cannot tell, but the delight on his face 
is of attainment through effort. The 
little mind seems to focus in this special 
desire, and after the first two or three 
triumphs, progress is rapid. He now 
easily learns the names of the things 
around him. If he learns these names 
from adults, he will probably not talk 
baby talk. This is not so much baby 
talk as the expression from older chil- 
dren of what baby talk ought to be. 
Children will often invent a language for 
the baby, and they will be able to under- 
stand him, when others cannot. It is 
sometimes impossible to avoid this, as 
it grows out of the association of the 
children with each other and is entirely 
unconscious, but the folly of adults talk- 
ing baby talk to a child and putting upon 
it the burden of unlearning their sense- 
less forms of expression cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 


BEAN, 


Self-Centered. In play the child of 
this period is purely self-centered. He 
will play with an adult, though a ma- 
chine would do as well, provided it per- 
formed the offices of the person. He 
gains as much pleasure on the hobby 
horse which he rides back and forth as 
he does trotted on the leg of the man. 
This may admit of modification when 
the man is his own father and the ele- 
ment of familiarity and association en- 
ters into the game. 

He will play alone, perfectly contented, 
for hours, with a single toy, the less 
complicated the better. Fond relatives 
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often make the mistake of giving the 
child many complicated toys, and insist- 
ing upon his giving attention to them. 
His little mind cannot grasp the new 
things, nor his imagination find a use 
for them, and he will almost invariably 
discard all of them for one battered, 
cherished plaything. 

He does not particularly care for other 
children and his plays are mostly sense 
plays. As soon as muscular self-direc- 
tion begins he finds joy in these activities 
and will center upon the accomplishment 


of some special feat, such as climbing 


upon a low chair or stool; the triumph 


of attainment is most interesting to see.. 


This is nature’s own way of leading the 
child into power, and he will be per- 
fectly happy if allowed to exercise his 
motor impulses at his own sweet will. 
All of these things contribute to the 


_ growth of the child, and little arms and 


interest. 


legs grow strong with the exercise. The 
child may be trusted to find his own 
ways of amusement and should be left 
to his own devices as far as possible, 
but he should not be allowed to become 
“lonesome.” 


The Fancy Playmate. The child of 
three to six nearly always has a fancy 
playmate or friend. This is not always 
the solitary child, though the fancy play 
child is apt to be more “‘real’’ when there 
are not a number of real children to 
Mercery is the companion of 
a little girl of four, who will call her 
by “telephone” in the morning, go to 
the gate to meet her, open the door with 
the joyous announcement, “Mother, 
Mercery is here,’ and will then sit on 
the floor and play with her for hours. 
When the child is lonesome, the moth- 
ers suggestion that Mercery come, will 
immediately interest, and in a few mo- 
ments “they” will be playing happily 
together. In family conversations the 
little girl will gravely announce that 
Mercery has a new dress or Mercery’s 
mother is going to a party, or something 
else suggested by the topic of conversa- 
tion. This little girl has a sister of 
twelve and a brother of ten, both too old 
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to share in her baby life, but “Mercery,” 


she tells us, “is just as old as she is . 


and not a day older.” The fancy com- 
panion of babyhood develops into the 
day dream of later childhood. 


MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


First Conditions. Our moral column 
in the chart at first is almost vacant. 
During this period the child is self-cen- 
tered and egoistical; sweet, lovable and 
dependent, yet without any of the traits 
which in their larger meaning we term 
moral. We have, however, entered some 
qualities in this column. The child early 
shows manifestations of pleasure, or, 
more strictly speaking, of pleasing sen- 
sations, and by opposite forms of ex- 
pression will also manifest discomfort. 
Frequently, at a very early age, he shows 
what mother calls “temper.” He be- 
gins also to manifest signs of submis- 
sion, acceptance to conditions of his own 
environment, and frequently the reverse 
quality—trebellion. This is shown in his 
very decided protests when he has ac- 
quired the habit of wanting to be held or 
rocked. Protests against light or dark- 
ness follow at a much later period. In- 
deed, it seems that the principal pleasure 
of the child at the beginning comes from 
the sense of touch. 


Submission and Obedience. Submis- 
sion at this age merges into obedience 
and a recognition of conditions which 
must be obeyed, and a child of six 
months should have the habit of obedi- 
ence fixed. Self-control is the neces- 
sary accompaniment of obedience, and 
yet neither of these terms can be used 
at this age in the moral sense; moreover, 
the obedience so carefully taught by the 
mother may be upset completely by two 
or three days of “spoiling.” Dependence, 
unconscious trusting, making the child 
yield readily to new influences, is per- 
haps the strongest and indeed the only 
moral trait of this age, though when we 
pass out of the period of infancy into 
what is commonly known as babyhood, 
the moral problem becomes more, diffi- 
cult. 
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Desire to Please. The first emotional 
life is subjection. Pleasure and pain are 
correlative, and we see the signs of both 
manifested early, while one of the first 
of objective emotions is a recognition 
of like manifestation in others. From 
this dates the foundation of what will 
in the adolescent age become the sense 
of good and bad or right and wrong. 
Good in the babe is that which pleases 
those who minister. Bad is that which 
displeases. Out of this grows a desire 
to please or a desire to be good, to se- 
cure the manifestations of pleasure in 
others. This at first is a purely egoistic 
desire. Later follows obedience to com- 
mand to please others, the manifesta- 
tions of displeasure at disobedience be- 
ing unpleasant to the child. Out of this 
grows a recognition of command, as 
law, and the recognition of law as a 
thing to be obeyed. In the development 
of this sense the observing and imitative 
faculties of the child play an important 
part. He is quick to note if precept and 
example differ, quick to note evasion 
and untruth, and will soon learn to imi- 
tate both. 


Cultivation of the Moral Nature. 
This should begin in the home with the 
earliest signs of mental life. It was a 
profound student of human nature, as 
well as a great priest, who said, “Give 
me a child until he is seven years of age 
and the world may have him the rest of 
his life.’ In the first awakening of his 
imagination the child plays with words 
and ideas as he has played with sand; 
there is neither right nor wrong, neither 
good nor evil. Falsehood is born only 
of fear. His sometimes apparent cru- 
elty is but curiosity and ignorance, and 
a few words will change this into pity 
and sympathy. 

We must recognize that there are cer- 
tain tendencies to evil, that falsehood is 
not taught, but born of fear, and that 
traits and characteristics have been 
transmitted to him from those of whem 
his life is a part, the long, endless chain 
of the ages. But still it is possible to 
instill into the child’s mind and heart the 


desire to be good, which will each year 


become more and more a factor in fixing 


right ideals. Too much care cannot be 
taken at this period that the foundation 
of character which is unconsciously 
building every day shall be “founded 
firm and true, flat on the nether springs” 
of truth and honor. Be afraid to do a 
mean or an untrue thing in the face of 


a little child—afraid, lest in the years © 


to come, when you have forgotten, it 
shall come back to you again and you be 
condemned in the life of the child. 


Stories. The insatiable desire for 
stories is one of the traits of the baby 
age, and these stories should be simple 
and adapted to the content of knowl- 
edge already gained. The child will 
also tell stories of his own, endless ones, 
often without apparent meaning, but, like 
the hieroglyphics of his drawing, they 
indicate an effort to express the working 
of the ever active little mind, which is 
groping towards real life and knowl- 
edge. In the selection of stories one 
finds opportunity for the giving of moral 
data; not that the stories must be of the 
goody, goody kind, but that they shall 
always ring true and teach the great les- 
son that life in its ending sums up— 
that only that which is true shall endure. 

In the chapters on Language and 
Reading in this volume are many 
beautiful stories, with directions for 
telling them. In the body of THE 
HoME AND ScHooL REFERENCE WoRK 
are numerous myths, always interesting 
to young children. 


“The heart is a garden; and never a seed 
Dropped into its fertile mold, 

But grows and grows, be it thistle or rose; 
Weed or blossom, its leaves unfold. 

Our thoughts are the seeds that grow to be 
The plants that shall live through eternity.” 


KNOWLEDGE 


Limitations. 
of the child at this period as learning 
rapidly, and yet it 1s surprising how very 
small is the content of his knowledge. 
Children see hundreds of objects without 
these objects producing sufficient lasting 
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effect upon the consciousness to hold 
them in memory, and we have but to 
converse with children about the simplest 
things of their everyday life to realize 
this fact. Stanley Hall says, “There is 
next to nothing of pedagogic value in 
the mind of a child of this age.’ Most 
of his knowledge is acquired by his own 
concrete experience. 


The city child gets his idea of a cow 
from a small picture or model and 
learns a description of the animal by 
rote. From his experience he is led to 
think of the cow as but little larger than 
a mouse. His country cousin laughs at 
this description, but this same country 
cousin will describe a cow as the Jersey 
bossy that comes to the gate each night 
to be milked. Only when he has seen 
other cows, black or white or spotted, 


. and associated them with the Jersey, will 


his conception of cow be complete, and 
he often needs help in making this as- 
sociation. 

Tests have been made to determine 
the content of the mind of the child 
at this age, and all agree that there is 
very much less of actual knowledge than 
had been supposed. What he has con- 
sists of numerous imaginary things of 


misfit associations, which he must read- 


+ 


7 


just completely before they can be used 
for practical value. Just when the child 
reaches a sense of number, extending 
from two ones to two, is doubtful. Ob- 
jects stand out as units in his mind, so 
that he sees in two cows but one cow 
and one cow. By the time of the kinder- 
garten age he may have reached two 
cows or two balls; then if he is given 
one more his mind will grasp two and 
one, but if given two moré it will readily 
grasp two and two. The concept of 


three seems difficult. 


Mental Dependent Upon Physical 
Growth. However wonderful may be 
the process of mental growth, it should 
never be forgotten that in the child— 
and in the adult as well—mental growth 
is entirely dependent upon physical 
growth. There can be no perception 
without sensation, and we have seen 


that sensation is entirely dependent upon 
the nervous system. Keen perception 
incurs correct sensation, and the whole 
content of our knowledge is dependent 
upon the correctness of these sensations. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
therefore, that the first consideration of 
the mother should be the physical well- 
being of the child, and especially caring 
for the normal, natural development of 
the delicate nervous system. The gift of 
parenthood is a privilege and a respon- 
sibility. The child is not a toy to amuse 
the fond parent or the chance guest, but 
is a sacred charge, and there is none 
other more high or holy. 


PREPARATION FOR THE BABY 


The coming of the child into a home 
requires a readjustment of the home, 
that the parents shall forego certain so- 
cial pleasures and consider first the well- 
being of the little stranger. Too soon 
he is gone from them, perhaps by their 
very unwillingness to make the sacri- 
fice for giving the necessary care. 


“Tf we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window pane 
Would be cold and stiff tomorrow, 
Never trouble us again, 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow, 
Would the prints of baby fingers 
Vex us then as they do now?” 


How many of them slip away because 
the mother has not taken the trouble to 
inform herself as to the things necessary 
to keep them. How many times my 
heart has ached for the fretful, nervous 
child carried ahout by the mother who 
wanted to keep up the old social pleas- 
ures. One young mother boasted that 
she had taken her baby to moving-pic- 
ture shows at night since he was six 
months old, and often in the daytime 
before that. We have seen mothers 
nursing babies in public places, not be- 
cause it was nursing time, but because 
the fretful, nervous little ones who ought 
to be at home were tired with the noise, 
the motion, the confusion and the regis- 
tration upon his sensitive little brain of 
hundreds of foreign sensations; the act 
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of feeding quieted him for a few mo- 
ments and “gave the mother a little 
peace’—and more likely than not added 
-ndigestion to the rest of the nervous 
strain! 

But long as a year or five years may 
seem, how quickly it is past! 


“Where is my baby? Where has my baby 
gone? 
Hush, hark—whose making all that noise? 
Why, there’s my little baby! 
He’s one of the big boys!” 


Every hour of what may seem self- 
sacrifice will find rich repayment in a 
few short years in the strong normal boy 
or girl growing into efficient manhood 
and womanhood. Life can give us no 
richer recompense than this. 


MOTHERHOOD 


The fair young earth hushed all her sounds of 
life, 
As evening gathered in the western sky, 
And calmed the sportive winds, that she might 
hear 
The world’s first mother’s first fond lullaby. 


A rapture such as mothers share with God, 
By sweet melodious cadences expressed; 
“My child! part of my heart in human form— 
My living thought, plucked from my throb- 
bing breast!” 


How good was God to give such balm divine 
To sinning Eve bereft of Paradise! 

To grant her, mourning over Eden lost, 
To find new Edens in her baby’s eyes! 


And every mother, crooning o’er her child, 
Catches the same sweet rapture from the 
skies, 
And, though shut out of earthly Edens, finds 
In mother-love, a sinless paradise. 


Each height of bliss but measures depth of 
woe, 

And mother-joy is matched by mother-pain. 

Fve’s gentle heart bled o’er her sinning child, 

And Mary wept o’er hers who had no stain. 


Mothers alone drink sorrow’s deepest dregs. 

Did God need sympathy, that he should 
deign 

To grant to woman, through her mother-love, 

Some comprehension of His love and pain? 


Mothers alone climb joy’s most rapturous 
heights ; 

Here, too, they touch the heart of love 
divine. 

Oh, Father, God, how very good Thou art, 

To grant us joys that else were only Thine. 


A partnership with God is motherhood; 
What strength, what purity, what self-con- 
trol, 
What Jove, what wisdom should belong to her 
Who helps God fashion an immortal soul} 
—Mary Wood-Allen. 


SECOND PERIOD 


CHILDHOOD TO YOUTH—FROM 


SIX TO TWELVE 


Ye are better than all of the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all of the rest are dead. 
—Longfellow. 


The Transition. The passage from 
infancy into childhood is not definite and 
distinct. At five John. was a baby; at 
eight he is a child. Just when he passes 
the border line it is difficult to know, yet 
the differences between the two periods 
are strongly marked. The child him- 
self begins at five or six to assert free- 
dom from babyhood, and will tell you 
with pride that “he isn’t a baby, he is a 
boy.” Babyhood to him means depend- 
ence, and independence is a strong char- 
acteristic of the period into which he is 
now entering. 


PHYSICAL CHANGES 


Rapid Growth. The transition shows 
marked physical changes. Rapid as 
growth has been before, there is a year 
in which it is twice as great as in any 
one year preceding. Just when this year 
may come varies, but the beginning of 
the ninth usually finds it past. The head 
is now almost as large as it will ever 
be, and the brain has attained to the 
weight of maturity by but a few ounces, 
but the delicate association fibers by 
which the various brain centers are co- 
ordinated are still in a formative state. 


New Teeth. A change in dentation 
takes place; the “baby teeth” are lost 
and the growth of a new set begins. 
The first set was complete with 20, but 
the new has 32. It is a mistake to think 
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that the baby teeth do not count. Care 
should be taken of them, and in case of 
decay the child should be taken to a 
dentist, as the healthful condition of 
gums and nerves is one of the first es- 
sentials in the growth of the second set. 
Too much emphasis cannot be given to 
this question of caring for the teeth, as 
it is now an established fact that appar- 
ent dullness, stupidity and even actual 
illness may be the result of malnutrition 
caused by bad teeth. 


GENERAL HEALTH 


Tendency to Disease. Because of 
rapid growth the physical powers of re- 
sistance are less, and this is the age of 
Deaths among chil- 
dren are more common than among in- 
fants after the first two years are passed. 
The period of childhood preceding and 
leading up to adolescence is the critical 
one of physical life, and it is rendered 
more difficult by the mental and moral 
traits which mark it. 


Food. Special attention should be 


given to the nourishment of the child. 


Frequently abnormal tastes develop be- 
cause of chemical need in the system 
which is unsatisfied. Clay and chalk 
eating are instances of this. Change of 
diet will often cure this tendency, and 
threat of punishment or of suffering 
will have no effect. Such a habit, if 
persisted in, should be brought to the 
attention of a physician, who will be 
able by prescription or suggestion of 
foods to supply the demand. 


Sleep. The child should have not 
less than ten hours’ sleep out of the 24. 
The daily nap of babyhood is interfered 
with by the school hours, but an early 
light supper and eight o’clock bedtime 
should be an established habit, and the 
household should be so ordered as to 
conform to this rule. All that has been 
said in regard to rapid growth, tendency 
to disease and child mortality may be 
repeated here to emphasize the impor- 
tance of this statement, for sleep is 
nature’s restoration. 
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Contagious Disease. The danger of 
contagion in the diseases of childhood 
may be greatly lessened by keeping the 
general health of the child good. And 
here is a word of caution to the mother: 
these childhood diseases are not harm- 
less. Hardly one of them but leaves a 
fearful trail behind it—weak eyes, de- 
fective hearing, weak heart and, in some 
cases, defective mentality. 


Needless Sacrifice of Child Life. It 
used to be accepted that children must 
have the measles, the whooping cough, 
the mumps and other diseases peculiar 
to their years. Medical science teaches 
us that this is not true, and the fearful 
sacrifice of child life made every year is 
wholly unnecessary, and can be avoided 
by maternal and community care. The 
last is difficult to obtain until there shall 
be an awakening on the subject. If 
smallpox comes into a town everyone is 
disturbed and the quarantine extends to 
every living thing with which the unfor- 
tunate has come into contact; smallpox, 
however, does not claim so many victims 
as does measles.among our children, and 
we are as unreasonable in closing our 
eyes to this danger as we would be to 
ignore the quarantine sign of smallpox. 
These children’s diseases are spread by 
pets in the household, and by children 
who are allowed to go to school when 
slightly ill, or by children from a home 
where such illness exists. In large cities 
an effort is being made to control these 
conditions, but in smaller towns and 
rural sections nothing is done, and dis- 
ease is spread broadcast which might 
have been confined to one child. 


Quarantine. The individual mother 
can do much in this direction. Where 
a child shows symptoms of illness, fever, 
loss of appetite, headache, any one of 
the various disorders which experience 
has taught may be the beginning of 
trouble, the child should be at once sep- 
arated from the other children of the 
household until the disease develops. If 
it is nothing—well. If it is diphtheria or 
scarlet fever, how much is gained! The 
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probability is so strong in favor of 
“something serious” that it is better to 
err on the side of caution. 

If it proves to be a contagious disease, 
all of the children of the household 
should be taken out of school, for no 
mother should want to pass her misfor- 
tune on to another home, and children 
may have been sufficiently exposed be- 
fore the first quarantine. We have 
heard adults scoff at this quarantine. 
One woman said: “I know it isn’t nec- 
essary, for I slept with my sister all of 
the time that she had the measles, and 
I did not take them at all!’ But who 
shall say to how many children she car- 
ried them? 


Rules of Health. We must now dis- 
cuss a very important subject, one upon 
which the health of the child and the 
man may depend as long:as he lives— 
the habit of regularity in the expulsion 
of waste matter from the body. If con- 
ditions are normal, a certain amount of 
waste matter is thrown off constantly, 
and the habit of expulsion is as impera- 
tive as that of eating. 

The mother should be as zealous in 
her interest of the one as the other. 
There may be many reasons why a per- 
son does not care to eat at a given time, 
but a failure of the organs of excretion 
to act means something seriously wrong, 
and should be looked to at once. There 
is hardly a teacher who does not know 
that children are permitted to go some- 
times two or three days without any ac- 
tion of the bowels. Children have even 
been known to take pride in prolonging 
this time as long as possible, and the 
parents are either criminally negligent 
or criminally ignorant. No child should 
be permitted to leave home in the morn- 
ing without the mother’s certain knowl- 
edge that he has eaten breakfast slowly, 
taken time for proper mastication, 
cleaned his teeth and expelled the waste 
matter from his body by a normal action 
of bowels and kidneys. By the first he 
gives food to the body, by the second he 
insures good digestion and by the third 
he keeps the body free from disease. 


“What?” the mother asks, “would you 
have him stay at home from school?” 
Yes, aid again yes, if that be necessary. 
But it will not often be necessary. The 
habit will soon become fixed. 

Physical readiness for school is much 
more important than anything else. The 
clean waist or fresh ribbon is an item, 
but the clean body and fresh mind are 
vastly more important, and when the 
forces of the nervous system must be 
drawn upon because of abnormal phys- 
ical conditions, there is little left for 
mental energy, and the child is dull and 
stupid. 

Physicians tell us that many of the 
physical ills of adult life today grow 
out of the failure of parents of a gen- 
eration ago to give heed to these things. 
It was assumed that nature would as- 
sert itself and the child follow the im- 
pulse thus given. But children, from 
timidity or haste, will stifle the impulse, 
utterly unconscious of the harm that is 
being done. 

There is no consideration so impor- 
tant as the physical well-being of a child. 


-Mental and moral health depend upon 


it, and nothing should stand in the way 
of nature’s normal functions and phys- 
ical development. 


THE STUBIDSGEIED 


Often a child seems backward or 
stupid, falls behind in classes and fails 
to find his place among his playmates, 
and so misses all-around development, 
because of lack of the normal develop- 
ment of some of the five senses. The 
parent and the primary teacher should 
be watchful of backward children, and 
discover what is wrong with as little 
calling attention to the deficiency as pos- 
sible. 


Sight and Hearing. The most com- 
mon defects are of sight and hearing. 
In both cases the child should be brought 
to the attention of a physician. The 
defect in sight can usually be corrected 
by glasses, and this should be done with- 
out delay. A defect in hearing, if con- 
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genital, is without remedy, but a simple 
operation will often correct an ordinary 
trouble, and the defect should not be 
accepted as hopeless until every effort 
is made to correct it. 


Malnutrition. Often even the chil- 
dren of well-to-do parents suffer from 
malnutrition, because the mother may 
have no appreciation of food values, and 
utterly fail to select those things which 
properly nourish. Such children are 
anemic and listless, given to abnormal 
cravings for unusual and unnatural 
foods, and fall behind in classes from 
sheer lack of physical strength. 

When poverty is the cause of malnu- 
trition, the State, and that means, in 
these cases, its representative, the 
teacher, should take some steps to cor- 
rect the trouble. The teacher should 
make sure that the child is given that 
chance for fair development that the 
State owes to every child. The pro- 
vision of school lunches in the poorer 
districts of our large cities has gone far 
to solve this problem. In this direction 
Norway and Sweden are many steps in 
advance of the United States. The child 
of the poor is to become a citizen, no 


less than is the child of the rich, and the 


duty of the State is but its duty to itself. 


Dentation. Malnutrition is often 
caused by poor and decaying teeth. Here 
it hardly seems necessary to call to the 
attention of the parent the importance 
of the habit of caring for the teeth. 
This habit should be fired by the time 
that the child is three years old, but 
should not be forgotten by the parent 
through the years of childhood and the 
first few years of the adolescent period. 
It is a very easy thing to put off or to 
forget, and one which, neglected, stores 
suffering and expense for the future. 

It is also now understood that some 
troubles of the eyes may be caused by 
decayed «teeth, or by wrong-growing 
roots and nerves of teeth coming into 
conflict with the nerves of the eyes. The 
movement to have the teeth of public 
school children examined is an exceed- 


ingly good one, and will go far in the 
direction of improved health and normal 
mcntal growth. 


Adenoids. The growth of adenoids 
is one of the most common causes of 
child-stupidity, as well as of feeble- 
mindedness. A child who seems to be 
defective, unless the reason is plainly 
understood, should be examined for ade- 
noids, and a simple, painless operation 
will give the child his chance for normal 
development. 


Parents and Teachers. The stupid 
and backward child is helpless in the 
hands of those whose duty and privilege 
it is to care for him, and to solve the 
problems of his physical and mental con- 
ditions. 

Both should study the children in 
their care. It is not enough that they 
shall be well clothed and well fed. And 
let not teacher or mother say, “That is 
the parent’s business,’ or “That is the 
teacher’s business.” It is your responsi- 
bility—vou who wunderstand—and you 
have no right to shirk your responsibil- 
ity. 

PHYSICAL SELF-DIRECTION 


The repeated inquiry of the child is, 
“What can I do?’ This doing must 
have a purpose. He is no longer willing 
to build sand houses which the evening 
tide will wash away. In this, too, his 
individuality asserts itself—he wishes to 
choose the occupation and the manner 
of its doing. He will watch an adult 
at construction, but when he builds his 
own boat or house he wishes to do so 
without interference. Piece after piece 
is fitted and rejected; over and over he 
inspects and balances. If he turns to 
an adult for advice or help he is quick 
to take back his own task with an eager 
“T can do it now!” 

A boy 12 years of age built a railroad 
of his own. From old dry-goods boxes 
he constructed a depot, and from the 
same’ source he secured ties and rails. 
At an old foundry he found two sets of 
wheels, for which he paid with money 
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earned by doing little tasks about the 
house, and on these wheels he con- 
structed a flat car. The road was built 
with complicated curves and switches, 
aud when completed he had nearly a 
quarter of a mile of track. But he had 
no way to construct an engine, and the 
next summer found him in the railroad 
yards, making friends with train men, 
riding in the “sure enough” engines. He 
is today a successful railroad man in one 
of the largest systems of the West. 

This is the period of rapid develop- 
ment of physical self-direction and of 
skill in the use of hand and brain to- 
gether. It is the age of construction, 
and the boy should have his box of tools 
and the girl her sewing bag; indeed, the 
girl may well be given a box of tools 
also. The introduction of manual train- 
ing into the upper primary and inter- 
mediate grades in the public schools has 
been an important step in the right direc- 
tion in utilizing this tendency. 

Stanley Hall says: “It is the age of 
external and mechanical training, read- 
ing, writing, drawing, manual training, 
musical technic, foreign tongues and 
their pronunciation, the manipulation of 
numbers and of geometrical elements, 
and many kinds of skill have now their 
golden hour, and if it passes unim- 
proved, all of these can never be ac- 
quired later without a heavy handicap 
of disadvantage and loss.” 

Often natural abilities and tendencies 
will assert themselves at this age which 
may make for the good of the future. 
Sometimes adolescence will bring a 
change of interests, and the childhood 
tendency seems to be lost, but it may 
assert itself in after years. A success- 
ful lawyer, who had given his life to 
study and hard mental work, found 
much pleasure in his later years at wood 
carving, which he had learned in his 
boyhood. 

Curiosity becomes one of the dominat- 
ing traits of this age, a curiosity that 
has more of purpose than of the restless 
why of the baby, for the child begins 
to find out why by his own efforts and 
investigations. He repeats the experi- 
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ences of babyhood only on a broader 
basis, and reaches success through fail- 
ure, gaining physical, mental and moral 
strength with every effort. Concentra- 
tion develops to an extreme degree, and 
the child will forget everything else in 


his intent following of the hour’s occu- 


pation. 

Curiosity is a part of physical self- 
direction; the child wishes to find why 
that he may do. He wants to under- 
stand the laws of things. He wants not 
only to “see the wheels go round,” but 
to know what makes them go round. 
Often this curiosity is mistaken for de- 
structiveness, when it is, in fact, the 
foundation for construction. 


PLAY»: 


Motive Element—Comparative. The 
nature of the play changes from purely 
sense and motor plays; the child turns 
to those with motive and purpose. 
boy plays marbles and ball, races and 
spins tops, and in all of these the idea 
of competition must enter. The girl of 
eight or nine joins eagerly in these plays, 
but is unwilling to accept the decision of 


competition and will soon swing back 
into quieter forms of amusement. Dolls 


to her age are very real. ‘This is as- 
signed to the development of the mother 
instinct, though it may be also a part of 
the tendency towards personification. 
The play of the girl is more apt to be 
an imitation of adults; girls play keeping 
house, making calls and teaching school. 
Boys will play dolls with girls, but never 
with each other, the very nature of the 
play being antagonistic to their super- 
abundant energy; but they will be store- 
keepers, policemen or even fathers, fol- 
lowing the girls’ lead. Among them- 
selves, however, their plays tend more 
to action, and catch ball, leap frog, tug 
of war and dare base are more typical. 


Collections. “Making collections” is 
a part of the play motive, and is some- 
times carried to extremes in solitary 
children. Girls collect buttons, ribbons, 
bits of cloth, pretty pieces of glass or 
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postage stamps, while boys collect almost 
everything under the sun. These are 
choice treasures and should be respected 
by older folk. It is the development of 
the instinctive personal right, property 
right. An imaginative child will often 
_ personify these articles. A little girl of 
eight collected buttons and named them 
all. Another child collected stones and 
assigned to them certain qualities of 
good and bad. A little boy of nine, 
whose mother threw his precious colored 
papers into the fire as “trash,” was most 
indignant and retaliated by burning 
some valuable books. 


Development of Property Idea. Prop- 
erly directed, this tendency may be used 
to lead the child to respect the property 
of others as he wishes them to respect 
his. Parents and others who fail to see 
the value in this phase of child life and 
ruthlessly destroy the little one’s treas- 
ures, are paving the way for that dis- 
regard of property rights which is man- 
ifested in vandalism, or worse, in the 
adolescent period. 


Spirit of Adventure. Nearly every 
boy has a desire to run away. He wants 
to become a robber. He wants to cross 
the sea, to find the hidden treasure, to 
“search for the rainbow pot of gold.” 
He always wants some other boy along, 
however. Two or three will dare where 
one would be afraid, and so he plays in 
gangs; if surroundings permit, he will 
dig caves in the woods and play pirate 
and wild Indian. City boys who are 
hampered in this natural development 
frequently get into trouble with the 
authorities for pranks which are merely 
efforts to find an outlet for this natural 
trait. 

Girls have these same _ tendencies, 
though modified by the training which 
usually begins before they are out of 
long clothes. Few girls, however, escape 
without niany hours of rebellion against 
the customs and conventions which en- 
close them. They should be allowed to 
play as do their brothers. The ee 
wi 
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store up health and: strength for them 
no less than for the boy. They should 
be encouraged to engage in out-door 
sports. This will mean much to them 
later, not only in health but in counter- 
acting the tendency to morbid self-cen- 
tered ideas sometimes characteristic of 
the girl in the third period. 


Love of Nature. The little child 
hears the leaves whisper. He _ under- 
stands the songs of the birds. He knows 
where the robin builds the nest and 
where the squirrel stores his nuts; he 
feels in his heart the kinship which is 
between all living things—birds and but- 
terflies and blossoms; these are his 
friends, who tell him wonder tales of a 
world which the adult does not know. 
In the heart of every child is the love 
and the longing which led Agassiz when 


“He wandered away and away, with Nature, 
the dear old nurse 

Who sang to him night and day the songs of 
the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long, or his 
heart was about to fail 

She would sing a more wonderful song, or 
tell a more marvelous tale.” 


Day Dreaming. To the imaginative 
or solitary child this is a period of day 
dreaming. He lives in a world of his 
own making, peopled by the folk of his 
own fancy, and this world often seems 
as real to him as the one of everyday 
fact and actuality. In this world he is 
always loved and honored; he is a hero, 
or a prince in it, and he is always doing 
good and great things. Though the ad- 
venture spirit may have led the boy into 
pirate schemes or the girl into running 
away, the day dreams are always altru- 
istic. This tendency may be used for 
character building in the creation of 
high ideals and the desire to attain to 
them. The day dreamer who imagines 
good may be led to long for good in 
his real life. 


PRIMITIVE SENTIMENTS 


Fighting. It is in the public schodl 
that the child begins to learn many of 
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the great lessons of life—the develop- 
ment of his own ego in the presence of 
the development of the many individ- 
ualisms about him. Many of the best 
of these lessons are to be found in the 
playground, in the give and take of the 
game, the live and let live which his 
fellows force upon him. Here he learns 
that the boy who will not assert his 
own integrity, who will not defend a 
weaker comrade, who will strike a girl, 
either by word or blow, and who will 
make a jest of sacred things, is a coward 
and merits the contempt of his fellows. 
He makes keen distinctions in these 
things, though because of his limitation 


of experience he is not always far-see- , 


ing and may mistake the lesser for the 
greater cause. In the boy the strong 
advocacy of the cause leads to combina- 
tions, and he would settle all questions 
in the primitive way. 

This spirit of fighting present in the 
normal boy is one which calls for all of 
the wisdom of the adult; the child must 
be helped to a right estimate of values, 
of the things worth fighting for. When 
_ these are at stake he should be afraid 
not to fight. 


The Gang. The gang grows out of 
the instincts treated later in this period 
under’the second cause for disobedience 
in children—the inability of the child to 
understand the viewpoint of the adult, 
and the feeling that he understands 
those of his own age and is understood 
by them. It is this bond of mutual un- 
derstanding which leads the gang to 
dare where the individual would be 
afraid. The gang differs from the clan 
spirit of adolescence in that there is no 
recognition of individual loyalty to the 
whole, though there is the appreciation 
that the gang must stand together, and 
the fellow who “snitches” or tells on an- 
other is often harshly dealt with. The 
gangs of boys, however, seldom reach 
the point of definite organization until 
adolescence. The gangs mark the de- 
velopment of the social spirit and should 
not be wholly condemned, yet they 
should not be ignored by parents and 


teachers. Under ordinary conditions the 


amusements of the gang are harmless — 


enough, though they play robber cave 
and pirates; under wrong leadership, 
however, they may become a menace to 
the morals and future usefulness of the 
boys, and for these reasons they should 
not be left entirely without adult recog- 
nition. 

Correlatively, though the gang spirit 
begins at from 11 to 13, this spirit is in- 
dividualistic. In the competitive games 
it is “‘to see which one wins.” ‘There is 
no sense of the team play which de- 
velops in the adolescent and helps him 
to a larger view of the social scheme 
and personal responsibility to the team, 
the crew or the fraternity. The transi- 
tion from one to the other is impercep- 
tible, and is an important change in his 
social apperception, fitting him for man- 
hood’s realization that life is for service. 


Put the Gang to Work. A recogni- 
tion of the gang spirit and an earnest 
effort to direct its energies along right 
lines will carry children safely through 
this spirit. Children will enter heartily 
into any suggestions which give them 
iull scope for their own initiative, and 
at the same time have in them an ele- 
ment of the adventurous and unusual. 
An instance of this is found in the 
“swat the fly’ movements, which have 
been carried on largely by children. The 
“bird census,” which had for its pur- 
pose the care and protection of the birds 
instead of the destruction of them, was 
entered into eageriy. The Big Brother 
movement which started in New York 
and has since spread to many other large 
cities is an instance of what can be done 
for the individual boy at this age. The 
parent of the normal boy whose sur- 
roundings are good, yet who seems de- 
termined to do the abnormal and the 
unusual. may be saved much anxiety by 
recognizing this as a passing phase and 
allowing it as far as is possible and con- 
sistent with the child’s good to work 
itself out in natural ways. Attempts at 
suppression often lead to deception and 
end in disaster. 
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CHILDREN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


The social feeling of the child at this 
age differs from that of the adolescent, 
a fact which we are just beginning to 
realize and to work out in the form of 
separate organizations for children of 
this period. 

In the Boy Scouts’ relay race from 
Washington to Chicago in 1913, the 
youngest runner who carried the mes- 
sage 100 yards, was five years of age, 
but this organization, while not reject- 
ing the child, is still strongest in its ap- 
peal to the early teens in the beginning 
of the adolescent period. There are 
many children’s organizations planning 
to reach this age, having in them the ele- 
ment of competition, and these are val- 
uable means of giving moral training. 
One of the best-known organizations is 
that of the Anti-Cigarette League, which 
had its origin years ago in a woman’s 
great love for an invalid brother, be- 
cause of whom she tried to do some- 
thing to reach out to save other boys. 
The organization has since grown and 
extended its influence, having members 
in all parts of the country. 

Stanley Hall (Youth: Its Education, 
Regimen and Hygiene) lists other or- 
ganizations for boys: 

Captain of Ten, for boys from eight to 
fourteen. The Ten are the fingers, and 
boys are taught to use their hands. The 
motto is “The Hand of the Diligent Shall 
Rule,” and the watchword is Loyalty. 

The Agassiz Association is perhaps 
the oldest of’ children’s organizations, 
founded in 1875, and now has 25,000 
members. This is not exclusively for 
children, but is largely sustained by 
them. The purpose is a study of nature, 
and it furnishes practical courses of 
study in the sciences. 

‘The Princely Knights of Character 
Castle was founded in 1895: for boys 


from 12 to 18 “to inculcate, disseminate - 


and practice the principles of heroism, 
endurance, love, purity and patriotism.” 
The organization is along the line of 
adult secret societies. The pledges for 
the first degree, in addition to the keep- 


ing of the secrets of the order, are for 
total abstinence from intoxicating liquors 
and tobacco, and for the purity of life 
and language. 

The American Humane Society has 
organized about 35,000 Bands of Mercy. 
The motto is “Kindness, Justice and 
Mercy to All,’ and the pledge is to be 
kind to all harmless living creatures and 
protect them from cruel usage. 

The boys’ choirs of the city churches 
are usually organized into club form 
under the direction of the choir leader, 
and they plan camping expeditions, ex- 
cursions and outings. The influence is 
always good, and while in most no 
pledges are made, the effort is to dis- 
courage the use of tobacco and intoxt- 
cants and to “live worthily.”. Waiting 
lists for choir membership are always 
long, as parents appreciate the advan- 
tage of the physical and moral, as well 
as the musical training given. 

The organizers of the Camp Fire Girls 
have also appreciated the need of a 
purely children’s organization, and have 
supplied this with Blue Birds, which en- 
lists the little girls of seven, eight and 
nine, interests them in the things of the 
home and teaches them valuable lessons. 
The local organization is called a Nest 
and is directed, as is the Camp Fire 
Girls, by a guardian. Having won cer- 
tain honors in the Nest, the Blue Bird 
flies away and becomes a member Of the 
Camp Fire. 

Boys have always been more or less > 
organized, either from their own ini- 
tiative or through the interest of their 
elders, but the Blue Birds’ Nest is the 
first general attempt to find something 
specially for the little girls, and its suc- 
cess is assured. 

These organizations are listed with 
the thought that any parent or teacher 
interested may interest the children in 
them. The Home and School Educa- 
tional Society Bureau of Information 
will be glad to help out any who may 
wish further assistance along these lines. 
Often purely local organizations in the 
community or school can be made very 
effective, 
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DISOBEDIENCE 


A phase of this period which often 
Causes great distress of mind on the 
part of parent and teacher is the disposi- 
tion of the child to disobedience. The 
disobedience of the baby grows out of a 
mere desire to obtain something coveted 
or forbidden. He sees the bright object 
upon the table and merely wants it. The 
injunction “no” means absolutely nothing 
_to his own mind if by his own effort he 
can accomplish “yes.” But the disobedi- 
ence of the child of eight to twelve often 
seems sheer willfulness and a determi- 
nation to do the thing that he is told 
not to do. The little girl who earlier 
gave promise to the loving mother of 
being good often surprises and grieves 
by becoming a perfect tomboy and ap- 
parently forgetting every rule of conduct 
so carefully. instilled. 


Dorothy always had been a docile > 


child, but one morning she startled her 
mother by making reply to an injunction 
in regard to a neglected duty with a 
vigorous, “I won’t do it that way!” 

“Why, Dorothy!” exclaimed her 
mother. “What do you mean? You 
have always done it that way.” 

“T know that I have. That’s just why 
I won’t any more!” 

“But there isn’t any other way to 
do it!” 

“There is, too! There’s always lots 
of ways to do everything. I'll find a 
new one, or I won't do it at all!” And 
she flounced out of her room, leaving 
her mother feeling as if the house had 
tumbled about her head. 


Causes of Disobedience. This dis- 
position to disobey grows out of two 
things. The years from babyhood to 
childhood have been filled with expe- 
riences, which, commonplace as_ they 
may seem to older folk, are very won- 
‘derful to the child, who has no realiza- 
tion of their limitation and thinks that 
he knows as much as his elders. He is 
very sincere in this belief, and because 
he is constantly making new discoveries 
to which apparently older folk pay no 
attention whatever, his estimate of their 


knowledge and ability falls below par. 
The boy decides that parent or teacher 
who commands or advises does not un- 
derstand. He will take the advice of 
a playmate of his own age, or perhaps 
two or three years older, in preference 
to that of an adult, and he is usually 
willing to pay the price when such ad- 
vice proves disastrous. 

This is true of girls as well, modified 
to.a great extent in the case of the lat- 
ter by the difference in their interests 
and forms of play. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized here that the girl 
should be allowed to develop as natu- 
rally as her brother, and that all of 
the things which he does in the natural 
expression of his physical life are as 
much to be accepted from her as from 
him. She will soon outgrow the dispo- 
sition to be a tomboy. 

The second of the influences towards 


disobedience is the spirit of independ- - : 


ence which asserts itself at this age. 
The clinging, dependent baby, wanting 
to be loved and caressed, has grown into 
a self-willed child whose strongest trait 
is to assert his own ego in the face 
of the world. 

He has not learned to control or ad- 
just his own action to the wishes of 
others. To him the thing which he 
wishes to do is paramount, and he can- 
not understand the mental process by 
which another reaches a decision that 
is contrary to his own. A command out 
of harmony with his own wishes or im- 
pulses seems to him a violation of his 
own individuality—a thing of which he 
is conscious but which he has no terms 
to define. 

The child is the center and ruler of 
his own little kingdom and has no reali- 
zation of any world outside of his own, 
nor any duties or responsibilities which 
he may owe to that world, and he can- 
not understand any intrusion of author- 
ity into his kingdom. Any authority 
which he recognizes at this time is apt to 
be merely the authority of the stronger, 
and he frequently treasures in his heart 
a determination to get even, when he is 
big, with the adult who forces obedience. 
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Punishment. This is the age in 
which the question of punishment be- 
comes most difficult for parent or 
The baby, who could be loved 
into obedience, or who from some slight 
punishment came forth smiling and 
happy again, its little lesson learned, has 
become a girl or boy who often must be 
labored and struggled with for hours 
to be brought to a willingness to yield 
to authority. Even when brought to a 
sense of his own wrongdoing, the child 
will often hold out and refuse to ac- 
knowledge the error. Physical punish- 
ment seems to have little effect, and with 
each repetition its influence is dulled. 


The boy who says, “Dad will lick me 


but the licking doesn’t last long,’ and 
so goes to his wrongdoing, is a difficult 
problem, and it is questionable if ever 
there is an excuse for corporal punish- 
ment for a normal child. Certainly that 
excuse cannot be that such punishment 
will do the child good. Frequently it 
is merely the disposition on the part of 
the adult to vent his own displeasure or 
anger upon the child who must be made 
to suffer for the trouble which he has 
caused. 

It is nearly always possible to let the 
offense bring its own punishment. This 
is often difficult and will require much 
thought and careful study to bring it 
about, but the child who, because of 
disobedience, is deprived of the antici- 
pated pleasure or made to do without 
something he very much desires, will 
soon learn that disobedience is not the 
expedient thing, and will make an ear- 
nest effort to conform his life to that 
realization. Here again enters a compli- 
cation. By the very limited range of his 
experience he often does not understand 


and will seem to have been willfully dis- 


obedient, when he was making an earnest 
effort to conform to what he thought to 
be the wishes of the adult. 


The Heart of the Child. Nowhere is 
adult understanding of child life so se- 
verely tested as in the question of pun- 
ishments.. Solomon said, “Train up the 
child in the way he should go, and when 
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he is old he will not depart from it.” 
But how should he go? Certainly not 
along the hard, barren road of adult life 
and thought. Our happiest memories 
are those of childhood; perhaps of a 
day when we disobeyed and left the un- 
interesting schoolroom and spent the day 
out in the woods, listening to the birds 
and looking up into the sky, forgetting 
that we had disobeyed, longing to be a 
great general, to lead a conquering army, 
to rescue a princess. ‘The thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts.” We 
didn’t mean to be bad, or didn’t want to 
play truant—we—we just couldn’t help 
it! Ought we to have been punished? 
Well, perhaps. But maybe if the teacher 
could only have understood, that after- 
noon wasn’t wasted after all, for nature 
spoke to us, whispered mysterious se- 
crets into our ears. Never does the 
heart of the child come into close touch 
with nature that the child is not made 
better and the man stronger for that 
hour. 

We are studying the child mind and 
the child. heart, and perhaps the time 
is not far distant when we shall be able 
to weigh the things which he does and 
the things which he does not do with 
fine understanding, and by love and pa- 
tience we may be able to know what is 
best, that our discipline may help and 
not hinder his development. 


LANGUAGE 


Slang. A strong characteristic of 
this age is the use of slang. This has 
been accounted for by psychologists and 
students of language in two ways. One 
school will tell us that the child’s vo- 
cabulary is so limited that he has not 
means with which to express himself, 
but the other and more plausible expla- 
nation is that his mind is filled with new 
ideas that are so wonderful to him that 
the ordinary expressions of life do not 
seem to apply, and he reaches out into 
a world of which he knows, and makes 
a vocabulary of his own to fit the fancied 
need. Notwithstanding many variations, 
there is much resemblance between the 
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slang of one generation and that of an- 
other, and striking resemblances are 
found in different languages. 

The slang tendency belongs also to the 
adolescent period, where we shall dis- 
cuss it again. 

Children will often manufacture a 
language of their own and converse in 
it entirely among themselves. They will 
communicate with each other by means 
of picture writing, and will make-up se- 
—cret alphabets which they will use for 
correspondence with each other. 

It is questionable just how far these 
traits are individualistic. The develop- 
ment of the social nature, so pronounced 
at this age, probably had its influence 
here, though a solitary child will often 
work out a language, an alphabet or a 
series of plays and games almost exactly 
the same as those followed by children 
with whom he has had no communica- 
tion. 


Reading. The child at this age de- 
velops a taste for hterature. Robinson 
Crusoe strikes a responsive chord in his 
heart—he would like to sail away on a 
ship to live on an island with a dog 
and a parrot and shoot savages. ‘True, 
at night he would want to come back 
to mother. But he enjoys adventure 
stories and likes to imagine himself un- 
der like circumstances. Fewer adven- 
ture tales have been written for girls, 
and their enjoyment in those for boys is 
destroyed by the restrictions which life 
begins to force upon them. If the girl 
should venture to want to be a Robin- 
son Crusoe and dress in grass cape and 
skirt, the same mother who smiled at 
the boys’ aspirations would reprove her 
quickly: “Oh, but that wouldn’t be 
proper for little girls.” The girl, unfor- 
tunately, soon comes to take th2 same 
attitude, and she misses much that would 
work for the building up of independ- 
ence and character. A little girl of ten 
rebelliously exclaimed: “Oh, I don’t 
want to read about what men did all 
of the time. I can’t ever do anything 
like that! Didn’t women ever do any- 


thing?’ The story of Jeanne d’Arc was - 


told to her, and her face lighted with 
pleasure and interest. It gave her a new 
interest in the study of history. 

Care should be taken that good books 
be put into a child’s hands. Not goody- 
goody books, but books that without 
pointing a moral, still teach courage, 
truth, patriotism and loyalty. It is not 
enough to say of a book put into the 
hands of a child that it is harmless. 
His reading should be selected as care- 
fully as his food. or his clothes. Each 
book should have a purpose in the de- 
velopment of some trait of character. 

Not that books should be handed to 


John or Mary with a command, “Read 


this, it will make you patriotic,’ but good 
books should be accessible to them; they 
should be given as gifts, that they may 
have an especial value. Harmless or 
harmful books should be placed on a 
high shelf, or better still, be kept out 
of the home. A boy of nine whom I 
know reads the Jungle Books and Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s animal stories. These 
satisfy the imagination and the adven- 
ture spirit, and children will pass from 
them into biography, history and good 
fiction. The child who begins with val- 
ueless reading unconsciously comes to 
pass judgment and decides that it is time 
wasted to read; and when he has reached 
that conclusion it is difficult to induce 
him to change his mind and enter into a 
new field. Thus the opportunity to form 
a valuable habit is lost. . 


Books and Periodicals. There are 
many books suitable for children. ~The 
following list can be safely recommended 
as providing wholesome and enjoyable 
reading: 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 
Louisa M. Alcott— 

Little Women 

Little Men 

Jo’s Boys 

Old-Fashioned Girl 

Under the Lilacs 

Fight Cousins 

Rose in Bloom 

Jack and Jill 
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Hans Christian Andersen— 
Fairy Tales 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich— 
Story of a Bad Boy 
J. Andrews— 
Seven Little Sisters 
Each and All 
Frances Hodgson Burnett— 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 
Sara Crewe 
Racketty-Packetty House 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain)— 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Prince and the Pauper 
Charles Dickens— 
Child’s History of England 


Charles L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) — 


_ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Through the Looking Glass 
Mary Mapes Dodge— 
Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates 
Daniel Defoe— 
Robinson Crusoe 
Mrs. J. H. Ewing— 
Lob Lie-by-the-Fire 
Six to Sixteen 
Edward Eggleston— 
Hoosier School-Boy 
Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans 
Grimm Brothers— 
Fairy Tales 
Nathaniel Hawthorne— 
A Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales 
Thomas Hughes— 
Tom Brown’s School Days 
J. O. Kaler (James Otis)— 
Great Admiral Series 
Toby Tyler 
Mr. Stubbs’ Brother 
Silent Pete 
Teddy and Carrots 
Tim and Tip 
Charles Kingsley— 
Water-Babies 
Thomas Nelson Page— 
Two Little Confederates 
Alice Hegan Rice— 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs— 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol 
Timothy’s Quest 


Anna Sewell— 
Black Beauty 
Jonathan Swift— 
Gulliver’s Travels 
Johann R. Wyss— 
Swiss Family Robinson 


There are many excellent children’s 
periodicals. John Martin’s Book for 
very little folk might have been men- 
tioned in connection with our first pe- 
riod, as might also the Peter Rabbit 
stories among books which little chil- 
dren love. St. Nicholas. Youth's Com- 
panion, The American Boy, The Boys 
Magazine and The Wide World are to 
be put in first rank on this list. Popular 
Mechanics is also a valuable assistant 
for the boys’ workshop. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


Imagination. Imagination, which as 
we have seen plays so important a part 
in the child life—in the fancy compan- 
ions of babyhood, in the plays, secret 
writings and picture making of the child, 
combining with the adventure spirit in 
the building of caves and the organiza- 
tion of gangs—depends to a great extent 
upon clear visualization—-mental pictur- 
ing, or imaging. This faculty takes the 
mental pictures already gained through 
books, stories and experience and com- 
bines them into new and often unex- 
pected and novel relations. Out of these 
he makes a world of his own, and lives 
there in day dreams. 

Too often adults mistake this tend- 
ency, and class the child as untruthful, 
when, as a matter of fact, the child re- 
ports truthfully, according to his own 
mental image. Nor should we hastily 
condemn the result. Of such dreamers 
are the great painters, poets, actors and 
writers made. 

Sometimes these fancies enter into the 
things of his everyday life. A little girl 
whose mother dressed her very simply 
told of beautiful dresses at home, elabo- 
rate ruffles and endless ribbons, all of 
dainty white and blue, though brown 
had been the color the mother had se- 
lected as most economical. The child 
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wanted these beautiful things, and the 
longing for them was so great that she 
finally thought that she had them. 
even told in what closet in the home 
they were kept, the closet of a guest 
room which was seldom. opened. 

The children to whom these stories 
were told knew better. The child was 
accused among her mates of telling lies, 
and the story was carried to the teacher. 
- When questioned, the little girl insisted 
with violent sobs that she did have all 
of these things, and the teacher, who 
knew the conditions of the home, was 
at a loss what to do. Finally she sent 
the other children away and took the 
sobbing child-upon her lap, and by gentle 
questioning discovered the pitiful love 
for the beautiful and the rebellion 
against the unlovely things of the child’s 
life. Suddenly the little girl began to 
sob again, “I haven’t got them! I did 
have, but I haven’t any more!” Her 
beautiful dream had been shattered by 
her careless schoolmates. When a young 
woman, she became an artist and painted 
beautiful pictures. 

Truth as a concrete moral quality has 
little meaning to a child; as an abstrac- 
tion it has absolutely none. The child 
tells the things of his world as he sees 
them, and he does not clearly distinguish 
between the reality of the inner and the 
outer world. 

Lying is born of fear. 


play dead to deceive his enemy, which 
makes the man hide behind the rock in 
the fear of the unequal foe; this is the 
dominating instinct of all life—self-pres- 
ervation. Man has brought this instinct 
into subjection through love, and lays 
down his own life for that of his fel- 
lows, but when love fails, the primitive 
instinct asserts itself and the man fights 
for his life. 

We cannot deny heredity influence; we 
often see children who will lie with 
apparently no reason, but when heredity 
influence is present, environment is also 
likely to instill fear in the heart of 
the child, as well as to set the example 
of untruthfulness, 
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It is of the 
same instinct which makes the opossum 


The distinction between imagination — 
and untruthfulness should be held in © 
mind always in dealing with children. 
It is often the key to their little hearts. 


Memory. This is the age at which © 
memory is most easily cultivated and — 
longest held. Children should be en- — 
couraged to use this faculty and to store 


the mind with gems of literature. Rhythm ~ 


will appeal even when the words may 
not be understood, and the value of 
such a storage cannot be overestimated. 
Memory seems almost a mechanical proc- 
ess, dependent upon rhythm, and there 
is no period when it is so easy to memor- 
ize, Often a’ ‘child “seems //toihave 
“learned” a lesson when he has merely 
gotten it “by heart” with no compre- 
hension of the meaning. The instructor’s 
cultivation of this faculty, therefore, 
should not be haphazard and at random, 
storing the mind with useless combina- 
tions of words. A child should be 
taught to visualize when studying, and 
the vision, rather than the words which 
suggested it, fixed upon his mind. By 
association he will correlate these visions 
and so have memorized a lesson, though 
not learned it by heart. The ability to 7 
visualize clearly is perhaps the first es- 
sential to a good memory, and when the 
instructor finds that the child does not 
visualize clearly, a patient effort should 
be made to help him in this direction. 
Encourage a child to observe closely, and 
to describe minutely the thing seen. Let 
him tell the things noted on the way to 
school: a flower bed, the kind or color 
of its flowers; a tree, how it grew, tall 
or bushy; a bird, its color, its way of 
flying, straight up into the air or from 
tree to tree and parallel with the ground. 
Then read a story containing descrip- 
tions of familiar things, and let children 
describe. Encourage minute description 
even when these are not given. This 
power of visualization should not be 
taken for clearness of sight. We may 
see clearly, yet not remember well. 
Association 1s again a factor, as the 
thing seen or visualized must be cor- 
related to something previously seen or 


visualized in order to find its own phase 
in the content of the mind. Memory is 
a part of every power of the mind, enter- 
ing into all of its activities, and so is 
one of the most important. Without 
memory there would be no past, the mo- 
ment but just gone would leave nothing 
behind it, and life would have no mean- 
ing. Memory is quickly affected by 
physical condition, mere fatigue lessen- 
_ ing its power. All of us have been too 
tired to remember, and serious illness 
may destroy it altogether for a time, so 
that the period before or during illness 
is a blank. 


Will. 
ifested in the child is determination to 
do, this often in spite of opposition and 
advice. A child early learns to make 
his own choice; this decision first is one 
of impulse, later developing into more 
or less logical judgment, for which he 
can always give reasons satisfactory to 
himself. In the period of childhood this 
tendency becomes more decided and is 
one of the most difficult problems which 
those dealing with children must meet. 
The child’s choice must be his own, in- 
fluenced, guided and controlled as far 
as possible by the wisdom of adults, but 
still his own. The purpose of the 
teacher and the parent should be not to 
break the child’s will, but to influence it 
by putting before the child-the strongest 
motive in the form of that which is 
good and strong and true. 

The development of strong character 
is impossible unless this trait is rightly 
influenced and controlled. The exercise 
of the will depends upon judgment, and 
the making of the right choice and abil- 
ity to decide wisely before action make 


for strong character and efficient man- 


hood and womanhood. 

Every motion of the body from volun- 
tary action is dependent upon the will. 
The book lies on the table. We note 
its name, color, size. Interest is awak- 
ened, but that interest comes to naught 
until we definitely decide to pick up the 
book. We must then will to reach forth 
our hands, changing the whole position 
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of the body; definite muscular action is 


necessary to carry out the mental intent. 
So this function of the will power is 
part of the earliest mental development 
of the child, becoming in time, so far 
as muscular action is concerned, sub- 
conscious and definitely a part of every 
action, Habit is formed and the will ' 
power acts without conscious effort. 
When deeply concentrated on a subject 
we can note how it is necessary delib- 
erately to take our mind, or will to turn, 
from this subject, and it is perhaps nec- 
essary to change the position of the body 
or to turn the attention of the mind to 
some other subject. 

It is with mental and moral life that 
our study of the will becomes most 
interesting and helpful in our effort to 
understand and deal with the child. 
Here the greatest care and understand- 
ing are necessary. 


Habit. The greatest function in the 
will is in the formation of habits. Right 
habits conduce to right living and noble 
character. Wrong habits conduce to 
wrong living and misery. The habits 
formed during childhood are the seeds 
of character. The teacher cannot give 
too careful attention to habits formed 
in school.—focheleau. 


Reasoning. We have not yet found 
a place for pure reason on our chart, 
though we have seen in the first period 
that the child reasons, in the sense of 
judgment and choice. The unconscious 
analysis and classification of familiar ob- 
jects on the part of a little girl was fol- 
lowed by the writer with great interest, 
and will serve as an illustration of how 
the foundation for reasoning is builded 
through the processes of attention, ob- 
servation, association and judgment. 

One of her first word combinations 
was a triumphant “See clock!’ For 
some days “clock” meant only the one 
timepiece on the mantel, whose striking 
had attracted her attention. Then one 
day in another room she noticed a 
smaller, differently shaped clock, and 
concentrated her attention upon it sev- 
eral times before she triumphantly pro- 
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nounced it a clock. She had discovered 
a resemblance in spite of the difference 
in shape. Then she made a mistake, and 
a round ornament was doubtfully called 
a clock. On the discovery of the mis- 
take she seemed to limit her class clock 
to the ticking sound, but a clock seen 
later in the house of a friend was finally 
classed as “clock sleep.” This classifi- 
cation did not reach a complete concept, 
for the range of her experience had 
not given her enough precepts for the 
formation of a concept; but it was a 
form of concrete reasoning and the basis 
upon which gradually and unconsciously 
a complete concept would later be built 
by the laws of memory, observation, as- 
sociation and classification. 

Thus the child builds up his little 
world. The Jersey cow in the barnyard 
gives milk. The black Holstein in the 
pasture also gives milk. The Jersey and 
the Holstein are cows. The newly pur- 
chased brindle is a cow, so his assurance 
that the brindle gives milk is positive. 
He builds up many false and absurd 
conclusions, but the association rather 
than the process is at fault. By this 
process he builds his boats, his kites, his 
railroads and “robbers’ caves,” and from 
the results of these efforts he deduces 
his laws of things. 

Clear visualization and correct mem- 
ory are the basis of the process called 
reasoning, which in its concrete form 
now becomes a part of the child’s mental 
life. Sensation gives to him the new 
idea or image, and that image is com- 
pared, by the aid of memory, with the 
other images gained by experience. 


Reasoning Always Concrete. The 
child reasons with things, and a recog- 
nition of this fact will simplify many of 
the problems of the teacher. Pure math- 
ematics on this account has no meaning 
to him, and the old-fashioned juggling 
with figures in the schoolroom was 
worse than useless. We learned arith- 
ins in spite of it, rather than because 
On 10: 


Relations and Visualization. The 
recognition of the relations or differ- 


ences of things, dependent upon the abil- ' 


ity to visualize or to image clearly and to 
memorize the old sensation, becomes the 
basis of the process of reasoning. The 
first recognition of two objects as having 
the same quality, round, and so both be- 
ing balls, was the beginning of the proc- 
ess, which, however, experience must 
greatly enlarge. 

With the new sensation comes an as- 
sociation with the old, association based 
upon similar or dissimilar qualities rec- 
ognized in the new sensation compared 
with the old. A child recognizes rela- 
tions but does not so quickly recognize 
differences. He does not make clear ab- 
stractions by which differences are elim- 
inated for the purpose of generalization, 
nor has his experience been sufficiently 
extensive to enable him to make enough 
comparisons. For this reason his final 
concept, or class. idea, is incomplete. 
It is, however, true so far as it goes, if 
the mental processes have been accurate. 
It is this accuracy upon which clear 
thinking depends. 


’ 


MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


All of the things of which we have 
written have to do with the moral de- 
velopment of the child. It is not possible 
to separate this from the things physical 
and mental. Although the child may 
truly be said to be unmoral, yet, as the 
years pass there grows a keen mental 
realization of moral values which in our 
next period we shall see develop into a 
sense of moral responsibility. No influ- 
ence for good is lost at this period, no 
influence for bad but leaves its trace, 
perhaps for a lifetime. 


Emotional Life. The child passes 
out of a purely subjective emotional life 
into that of the objective, in which things 
play an important part. This we have 
touched upon in the tendency to col- 
lections and treasures and the personifi- 
cation of these things. He does not ex- 
pect the adult to understand. He merely 
asks that he shall be let alone. A nor- 
mal, healthy child is not sensitive to 
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approval or disapproval of adults. ‘He 


is, however, apt to have special fancies 


for some one of them, and builds his 
standards and ideas after them. Crit- 
icism from them is apt to move him 
strongly. 


Hero Worship. The child builds his 
heroes sometimes from story, sometimes 
from those with whom he comes into 
contact in his daily life—the teacher, the 


parent, the older brother or sister, a 


relative, or a passing stranger. He es- 
pecially admires some quality, as strength 
or beauty; or perhaps his attention is 


caught by a smile, and his imagination 


does the rest. 


seem to him fine and great he ascribes 
to this one upon whom his worship is 
centered. Almost the only essential for 


a hero is that such a one shall be older 


than the child; other qualities which 
seem important later mean nothing, and 
the favorite may be the local policeman 
or wagon driver. 

This tendency, however, may be di- 
rected, and so made a foundation for the 
building of high ideals. 


Child Biography. The influence of 
books is felt in the development of the 
moral life. Some children build up a 
world of their own from the characters 
whom they have loved in the books they 
have read, and here is added an impor- 
tant reason for directing children in the 
selection of books. Child biography also 
begins to interest. Unfortunately, there 
is too little of this accessible, and a great 


- advance will be made when, through the 


* 


study of a child life, we shall be able to 
give the children lessons about real 
children. | 

But the children of fiction may be 
made real friends. The characters in 
Little Men and Little Women, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, Paul Dombey and Lit- 
tle Nell,—these we have loved and en- 
joyed. Dawid Copperfield, and Maggie 
and Tom Tulliver in George Eliot’s Mull 


on the Floss, are other well-known chil- 


dren of fiction. The teacher or parent 
can very profitably interest the boys and 
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girls in books which tell about the chil- 
dren of great works of fiction. 


Patriotism. A sense of patriotism 
and love of country should be early in- 
stilled. In the case of the little folk, 
this should commence with the teaching 
of songs, patriotic plays and_ stories 
which inculcate high ideals. 


Child Trust. This is also preemi- 
nently the age of faith. Ina few years 
the boys and girls will begin to question 
everything, with an assurance equaled 
only by their egotism. But the child is 
trustful, and he accepts the word of 
parent and teacher as a final statement 
of the truth. No one should dare to lie 
to a child or to deceive him in any way, 
for the child is building the standard of 
a lifetime, and harm incalculable may be 
done by influences which tend to lower 
these standards. His little universe will 
be shaken to its foundation by the first 
realization of untruth on the part of par- 
ent or teacher, and, depend upon it, he 
will never forget. A grown man said 
recently: “I liked my third-grade teacher 
well enough until the day she lied to 
me; after that J never had any use for 
her, and I used to le to her on every 
possible occasion. I wasn’t an especially 
untruthful child either; indeed, I believe 
quite the reverse, but I had the feeling 
that Miss A. did not care for truth; it 
seemed sort of wasted on her. She 
would plead and argue with me, but 
it seemed to me it was only for effect. 
I couldn’t forget that she had lied 
Poyiie.. 


Truth to the Child. A child’s ques- 
tions should be met frankly and answered 
truthfully, as far as lies in the power of 
an adult, whose province it is to instruct. 
A frank “I do not know, but we will 
look it up together,” is far better for 
the child, as well as for his future esti- 
mate of the instructor, than the attempt 
to hide ignorance by misstatement, and it 
is better that the child should be led 
along the way of truth by careful guid- 
ance, than that he should follow the 
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path of error with folly, ignorance and 
evil. 

In all of the things of everyday life he 
is building, building, and we who stand 
by, and give to him the materials from 
which he must build, cannot turn away, 
and think our own hands clean, if in the 
end the structure is a failure, if it go 
down before the storm winds of life. 

We are only beginning to realize what 
this means to us, to the home, to the 
school, to the State. It is not enough 
that one child shall be cared for and 
guarded. When life puts a wrong upon 
a child, that wrong reaches out far, and 
touches all children. It is not enough 
that we shall love and cherish our own; 
we must help them all. Judge Ben Lind- 
sey says: “The greatest problem which 
confronts the American nation today is 
the moral problem of the child.” 

We hope that by these pages we have 
given something towards the solution of 
that problem. 


MOTHERHOOD RESPONSIBILITY 


Motherhood is a profession, and the 
woman who chooses it as her form of 
service to the world should study the 
things of her profession as carefully as 
a civil engineer, lawyer or physician. It 
is her business to know the things which 
shall make for the development of eff- 
cient manhood and womanhood, just as 


much as it is the business of the civil- 


engineer to know how to build a bridge. 
If he is ignorant or careless, if he has 
adopted a profession to which he is will- 
ing to give only a divided interest, so 
that the bridge falls in the time of its 
greatest strain, and human life is lost, 
the world does not excuse and say, “He 
did not know.” Ji was his busmess to 
know. 

Never a train crosses Eads Bridge at 
St. Louis that the name of the man 
who built it is not remembered and some 
tribute paid to him. The name of 
Colonel Goethals will be remembered so 
long as the Panama Canal shall endure. 

So when the life has been builded so 
strong and true that it will stand the 


strain and stress and give to the world 
that service which it has a right to re- 
quire of everyone, the mother heart and 
mother love will be remembered. The 
mother who, with infinite patience, la- 
bors for her boys and girls through the 
long years, is building for tomorrow and 
for manhood and womanhood, and she 
will find her reward. This reward will 
be greater than richest jewels placed 
within her hands, the greatest reward 
which life can promise or eternity fulfill. 


BOY WANTED 


“Wanted—A boy. How often we 

This quite familiar notice see. 

Wanted—a boy for every kind 

Of task a busy world can find. 

He is wanted—wanted now and here; 

There are towns to build, there are paths to 
clear. 

There are seas to sail, there are gulfs to 
span, 

In the ever-onward march of man. 


“Wanted—the world wants boys today, 
And it offers them all it has for pay. 
*T will grant them wealth, position, fame 
A useful life, and an honest name. 

Boys who will guide the plow and pen; 
Boys who will shape the ways for men; 
Boys who will forward the tasks begun, 
For the great world’s work is never done. 


7 


“The world is eager to employ 

Not just one, but every boy 

Who, with a purpose staunch and true 
Will greet the work he finds to do. 
Honest, faithful, earnest, kind— 

To good, awake; to evil, blind. 

A heart of gold without alloy: 
Wanted—the world wants such a boy.” 


THIRD PERIOD 


ADOLESCENCE TO MATURITY— 
TWELVE TO. EIGHTEEN 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 
The song.and silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 


And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” 
—Longfellow. 
Contrasts. Up to this period we 


have found it necessary to make few 
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distinctions between the growth of. the 
boy and that of the girl. They show 
much the same mental and moral traits, 
but those of the boy have, perhaps, a 
more positive character. This is largely 
due to the difference in education and 
to the fact that girls have come to 
realize that older folk expect these dif- 
ferences. 

At this age, however, real differences 
begin to manifest themselves, differences 
which should be understood by the par- 
ent and teacher and about which the 
children themselves should be carefully 
instructed, that they may “know them- 
selves.” The age at which this period 
begins varies. Usually, girls at 12 show 
marked indications of physical change. 
With boys it is delayed until 14 or 15. 
With the physical change come mental 
and moral changes which are quite as 
marked. 

We have studied the process of de- 
velopment of the mental powers, and we 
now note that all of these are affected 
by the new life. Reasoning, which has 
been in terms of concrete relations, we 
shall: find now greatly broadened, and 
entering into every form of mental life ; 
the youth thinks out his own problems 
and answers his own questions. By the 
time that the middle part of this period 
is reached, language analogies, impos- 
sible before, become toys with which the 
mind plays. The story telling of child- 
hood develops into logical narration, and 
composition in literature, music and art 
are natural productions, often rich with 
promise for the future. Talents and 
abilities heretofore unrealized, develop 
and become compelling motives, and a 
new world is opened before the heart 
and the mind of youth. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Growth. Following our chart, we 
take up the physical life first, and here 
again we note a year of rapid growth. 
The boy and the girl increase in height 
at the rate of about three inches for 
three years. Height usually reaches its 
maximum in a girl between 13 and 14, 


while with the boy growth may continue 
to 17. Height seems to be the thing 
nature is most seeking to obtain. Later 
the figure will fill out and broaden, but 
now “the child is all arms and legs.” 


The Heart. During this period of 
rapid growth the capacity ot the heart 
is greatly increased. This increase 
causes intensified blood pressure through- 
out the body, and a rise in temperature, 
so that the adolescent becomes impa- 
tient of additional clothing, often scorn- 
ing the winter overcoat and rubbers. 
This rise in temperature is not to be de- 
pended upon, however, as it fluctuates 
with the irregular growth of the body. 
Colds are frequently contracted, when, 
under similar conditions, at a time ear- 
lier, no such inconvenience resulted. 


Nerves. The nervous system re- 
sponds to this blood pressure and inten- 
sifies the instincts and interests which 
are so closely allied to it in their de- 
velopment. Children almost phlegmatic 
sometimes become impetuous and ner- 
vous, and those quiet before, now de- 
velop a tendency to noise and self-asser- 
tion, loud talking and shouting. The de- 
struction of property is also a common 
form of nervous manifestation. Girls 
with a particularly sensitive nervous sys- 
tem have at this time a tendency to hys- 
teria, and should avoid excitement. The 
heightened pressure also causes the tend- 
ency to blood flushing or blushing, which 
is the response on the part of the heart 
to any nervous excitement or irritation. 


Sense Nervousness. Sense percep- 
tion becomes more acute and peculiar 
sensitiveness to color, sound, tastes and 
smells develop, one of the often noted 
instances of this being the adolescent 
love for perfumes. Certain musical tones 
frequently affect keenly, and often a 
special key or note will seem to awaken 
interest, or perhaps cause nervous ex- 
citement. New musical tastes develop, 
and often the child who has shown no 
interest or ability in this direction will 
be found to have a “voice” or an “ear.” 
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There seems to be a love for experiment 
in this direction, and the adolescent finds 
peculiar joy in vocal expression. This 
is indeed the age of the senses. All of 
the senses are keenly alert to experiment 
upon experiment, discovery and conquest 
of the world, the longing for life, to feel, 
to see, to know new sensations, new ex- 
periences, to reach out into the bound- 
less depths and claim all the world. 
Craving for Excitement. The prob- 
lem of education is how to direct this 
tendency that it shall find natural ex- 
pression and fair returns in pleasure and 
enjoyment. There is a craving for ex- 
citement, for new sense experiences, for 
intoxication, which is unconsciously im- 
pelling and controlling. This craving for 
stimulation is perhaps the principal rea- 
son why the cigarette habit so easily 
fastens itself upon youth and grows 
stronger and stronger, the one cigarette 
which satisfied at first failing to meet 
the craving and the number growing 
from one to twenty. For every unnatu- 
ral stimulant during the sense period, 
nature exacts a high price. She is her- 
self putting great demands upon the 
physical and nervous organisms, and 
those interested in youth should be care- 
ful to watch for those abnormal tend- 
encies and grip them by new interests. 


Awkwardness of Youth. This has 
been called the awkward age, and few 
young people pass through it without 
agonies of self-consciousness, reaching 
often to times of despair. In self-de- 
fense they frequently assume an attitude 
of “don’t care’ and defiance, which often 
makes them very difficult individuals 
with whom to live. The reason for this 
is natural, and one not within the con- 
trol of youth. The rapid physical growth 


is unequal, and the nervous system is 


strained to maintain a balance, being 
unable because of immaturity to coordi- 
nate movements. The youth is sincere 
in his statement that he can’t help it, but 
he does not understand the literal truth 
of this statement. : 

Adults should not entirely ignore these 


falls. 


manifestations, as the youth should not 
be led to give up efforts at self-control 
and self-direction. Admonition, how- 
ever, should be carefully administered, 
and, above all, should never be admin- 
istered in public, nor should a mistake 
committed in public growing out of this 
condition ever be more than mildly com- 
mented upon. Depend upon it, the youth 


knows, and reproof, sarcasm or ridicule 


will only intensify his own embarrass- 
ment and make him more awkward, per- 
haps give him a distaste for social inter- 
course; worse than all, it will almost 
always lose for the adult the future con- 
fidence of the youth. 

Physical conditions and their natural 
results should be understood by the par- 
ent, and the things of the youth’s life 
be adjusted to put as little abnormal 
strain upon him as possible. 


Voice. Boys. A marked. physical 
change takes place in the development of 
the throat, and the voice of the pubescent 
boy falls an octave below that of the 
child. The change is irregular, extend- 
ing over a period of from three to four 
years. During this time the boy has 
little control over his voice, and the res- 
onance and pitch sometimes change even 
from one day to another. “He does not 
know how his voice is going to sound 
until he hears it.” The range of tone is 
limited, often to but one or two notes, 
so that singing during this changing pe- 
riod is impossible. When the resonance 
finally settles, the voice of the youth may 
not fulfill the musical promise held in 
the voice of the boy. 


Girls. The change is less pronounced 
in a girl, though the register usually 
Sometimes, however, it tends to 
rise, especially in girls of nervous tend- 
encies. *This should be noted and the 
girl helped to overcome the tendency by 
watchfulness and care. The high-pitched 
voice is a positive misfortune for man 
or woman. 


Cause. This change of voice is caused 
by growth in the larynx. In the boy the 
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glottis doubles its size. In the girl the 
ratio is from five to seven. This growth 
is sometimes uneven, and irregularities 
in vocalization result, causing a lack of 
resonance and a tendency to nasal quali- 
ties in the voice. 

It is almost impossible to determine 
what the voice of the child will be, or 
what possibilities for development it may 
offer, until this age is passed. Vocal cul- 
ture, however, should not be entirely 
omitted for these reasons, as the educa- 
tion of the ear gained by this training 
helps the child in attaining correct tones 
and correct resonance, and the speaking 
voice is improved even though the prom- 
ise of a prima donna or a tenor is not 
fulfilled. 


The irregularities in voice should not 


be commented upon in the presence of 
the youth, as the result is self-conscious- 
ness and embarrassment, and an effort 
at impossible control often leads to a 
habit of nasal tones. 


BIOLOGICAL MATURITY 


This is the age of biological maturity. 
Heretofore the child has been but linked 
with the past through his own parents. 
Now comes the linking of the future and 
the possibility of parenthood in himself. 
This is the race-preserving instinct ; after 


this comes the self-preserving instinct, . 


which controls the struggle for existence. 
These two are the dominating influences 
ofall lite: 

“The adolescent differs from the child 
psychologically, especially in the devel- 
opment of these two great instincts, and 
the entire mental life of the individual 
is modified and determined by them.’ 
( Harvey.) 

The beginning of the development of 
the race-preserving instinct is the strong- 
est characteristic of the adclescent pe- 
riod, and the one upon which more than 
any other the development of this period 
depends. The physical changes which 
take place, while fitting the boy and the 
girl for manhood and womanhood and 
giving them strength in body and in 
mind to play their part in the world, are 
at the same time fitting them for par- 


enthood, and this latter phase concerns 
and controls the first social feelings. 
Up to this time the feelings of the 


_ child have been individualistic. Now the 


youth sees himself as a part of the world 
in which he lives. His individualism is 
not lessened, rather intensified. He does 
not understand the mysterious forces at 
work within himself, and so the readjust- 
ment is not always easy nor, from the 
adult point of view, normal. Struggle, 
and even discouragement and despair, 
grow out of the conflict of these new 
forces and the effort to adjust himself 
to the new social ideals. Therefore, un- 
less the youth is helped to an under- 
standing of himself, lasting harm and 
wrong may result. 


Precautions. All of these phases of 
physical development are natural and 
should be normal. The child should pass 
into manhood or womanhood almost un- 
consciously and without any undue phys- 
ical. strain. This is true of boys as well ~ 
as of girls. Both should have watchful 
care. If the period of young womanhood 
brings irregularities, pains and nerv- 
ous disorder, every other consideration 
of life should be set aside to the estab- 
lishment of normal conditions, and if 
necessary, she should be taken out of 
school for a year or two and given out- 
door interests until nature can establish 
a true balance. 

Perhaps at no time since helpless im- 
fancy does the child so need care, guid- 
ance, patience, love and sympathy as at 
this period into which he is now entering. 


HABIT 


Closely allied to the subject of physi- 
cal growth is the one of habit. In our 
second period we touched upon some of 
the physical habits which should be fixed 
in the interest of health, but the scope 
of our subject now becomes more exten- 
sive and indeed may be made to cover 
the whole range of our chart, and all of 
education may be summed up in the 
word. 

We find that our periods merge into 
each other, the habits formed in child- 
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hood often lasting through life and being 
the hardest to break. The subject ad- 
mits of almost endless discussion, as al- 
most every pose of the body is the re- 
sult of long, fixed habits. Cleanliness, 
order, industry, accuracy, regularity,— 
these should be some of the things which 
the child of 12 has fixed and established, 
foundations upon which he may build. 

The physical habits formed during 
adolescence are apt to take the form of 
peculiarities or idiosyncrasy. ‘These grow 
out of self-consciousness, and may be 
outgrown as the period merges into that 
of maturity. 

All motor skill is acquired through 
the establishment of a habit, by which 
nerves and muscles coordinate under di- 
rection of the will to produce a given 
movement over and over, until the mo- 
tory resistance is broken and the move- 
ment is produced unconsciously. 

The formation of habit is impossible 
until this coordination is complete, and 
until the lines of resistance are elimi- 
nated, when the action of the will is no 
longer necessary. When this point is 
reached, the changing or making of the 
habit requires a direct and more definite 
action of the will, as resistance is easier 
broken than rebuilt. 


Physical Training. Here we may 
mention the advantage of our outdoor 
games and of the physical training now 
adopted by nearly all schools. Military 
training is especially good, the regular- 
ity, correct carriage and the sense of 
order and responsibility cultivated being 
among the best possible influences. 


Wrong Habits. Oftentimes a wrong 
habit is formed unconsciously. This 
may be said to be always true in the case 
of children. Conscious formation of a 
wrong habit involves a decision of mind 
to violate mental and moral judgments 
and a deliberate exercise of will to do 
the wrong thing. A child does not weigh 
and decide; he simply chooses to do, and 
the doing becomes a habit without even 
a conscious realization of choice. 


Peculiarities and Idiosyncrasy. The 
very awkwardness and self-consciousness, 


of youth often lead to the formation 
of little physical tricks of habit, which, 
if allowed to go on unchecked, may de- 
velop into fixed personal peculiarities 
which are perhaps unpleasant or offen- 
sive to others. All of us have noted 
these peculiarities in adults, habits of 
which they should have been broken by 
admonition and watchfulness. | 


Bad Habits. Bad habits see those 


which interfere with or prevent the high- 
est development, physical, mental and 
moral. Only careful guidance on the 
part of the parent and the teacher, and 
patient watchfulness on the part of the 
youth will prevent the formation of 
some of these bad habits. Few of us 
reach maturity without them, and always 
with them is a lasting regret for the hold 
which they have upon us. Nowhere is 
the responsibility of the teacher and the 
parent greater or its failure so far-reach- 
ing as in the question of habit forma- 
tion. 

Command has little effect in prevent- 
ing the formation or the breaking of a 
bad habit, unless a motive which is 
strong enough to control can be made to 
offset the desire. Teaching that bad 
physical habits in boys and girls mean 
wrecked lives in men and women in the 
abstract does not always influence. It is 
better to carry the instruction further 
and show how they always mean blasted 
hopes, disappointed ambitions, loss of 
place and position, inability to win in 
the battle of life, and failure and de- 
spair for those who are coming after 
them. This idea can be présented 
strongly enough to arouse in the youth 
the desire to control for the sake of 
the future. 


PLAY 


The plays of adolescence are socialistic, de- 
manding the heathen virtues of courage, en- 
durance, self-control, bravery, loyalty, enthu- 
siasm.—Hall, 


Change of Interest. The interest of 
the child changes with adolescence. The 
girl puts aside her doll at about 12 years 
of age. Exceptions to this rule do not 
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indicate abnormal conditions or even re- 
tarded mental or physical development. 
Someone has said that the first baby is 
the last doll. This, however, may not 
be accepted without consideration. The 
playing with the doll is not always an 
indication of the mother impulse, though 
manifesting some of its strongest traits. 
The child who has had fewest dolls is 
apt to cling to them longest, and usually 
one of these cherished treasures is car- 


ried into young womanhood. Mrs. Car- 


lyle played with dolls until she was com- 
pelled to lay them aside, and, when 
forced to give them up, rather than put 


her cherished playthings out of sight and. 


find new interest, she constructed a fu- 
neral pyre and burned them with great 
form and ceremony. Usually, however, 
the doll is simply crowded out by new 
interests and the transition is an uncon- 
scious one. 

The boy ceases to find interest in toy 
wagons and begins to struggle towards 
a place in the development of his world. 
If he is in the country this tendency as- 
serts itself in the disposition to drive the 


- team or to own a horse of his own. 


The ball games now become organized 
and the spirit of team loyalty develops. 
Plays become more distinctively modern 
and physical development more aggres- 
sive, and the superabundance of physical 
energy is worked off in: football, base- 
ball, rowing and all forms of athletic 
sports, in which the newly-developed so- 
cial feeling finds expression in team play 
and team loyalty. 


Value of Games. The overflow of 
physical life which is met by the encour- 
agement of these games among edu- 
cators and those interested in civic wel- 
fare is one of the most promising phases 
of our civilization, and the wave of in- 
terest in public playgrounds which has 
swept over the country during recent 
years, resulting in the establishment of 
Open spaces and supervised playgrounds 
and swimming pools, will yield rich re- 
turns in better citizenship. 

So long as the youth can be absorbed 
in the expenditure of surplus energy in 


_the nervous tension to a minimum. 
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these directions, the tendency towards 
introspection is lessened, and the dangers 
and temptations peculiar to this age are 
greatly reduced. This is true of girls as 
well as boys, both of whom should be 
encouraged in outdoor life, and the de- 
velopment of the social rather than of 
the individualistic feelings should be em- 
phasized. 


Cold Baths. Too much emphasis 
cannot be put upon the efficacy of cold 
baths during this period. These reduce 
the blood pressure and produce a health- 
ful glow throughout the whole body, giv- 
ing a sense of well-being which reduces 
The 
exercise of swimming should also be en- 
couraged, as this brings into play almost 
every muscle in the body; moreover, the 
sense of sustaining the body in the water 
gives a peculiar mental stimulation, help- 
ing towards self-confidence and self-con- 
trol. 


Walking. The exercise of walking 
is also one of the best. This should not 
be hurried, and should in a sense be 
rhythmic, thus conforming to one of the 
most elemental impulses in human na- 
ture. Manual training and sloyd are 
among the best results of modern effort 
to find the best good for the child, and 
these, with vocational education, help 
the child to use his own hands as well 
as his mind and to become industrially 
independent. 


. ORGANIZATIONS FOR YOUTH 


Perhaps the most. valuable contribution 
to adolescent development has been the 
Boy Scouts and Camp Fire movements, 
which have given absorbing interests, 
new motives and normal outlet for so- 
cial instincts and impulses. Read the 
article on Boy Scouts, page 363, and that 
on Camp Fire Girls, page 466, in THE 
HoME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE WorK. 

College fraternity organizations have 
their value during the later years of ado- 
lescence, and college athletics have done 
much in the solution of the problems of 
the period. 
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DISCIPLINE 


Discipline is perhaps the greatest prob- 
lem of the adolescent age. While the 
youth is beginning to recognize abstract 
authority vested in the State, he rebels 
as never before against individual au- 
thority and restraint, and is quick to 
find a weak point in the character of the 
representations of authority and make 
that an excuse for complete rejection of 
control. He resents command, and can 
be best influenced through his new altru- 
istic feelings or through ideals. 

The methods by which the youth shall 
be controlled should be. given careful 
consideration. Personal interest is per- 
haps the most efficacious, yet this must 
be most delicately used, as the youth is 
quick to resent any intrusion upon his 
rapidly developing individualism. The 
attitude should be one of recognition of 
his newly-acquired mental and moral 
powers. 

Any assumption of superiority or an 
attitude of patronizing is sure to antago- 
nize, and the rules of guidance, which 
have “worked beautifully” with the child, 
fail entirely with the youth. 


Teacher’s Influence. The personal- 
ity of the teacher here counts for much; 
a strong, virile man in whose knowledge 
and ability they have confidence can hold 
pupils loyal to himself and carry the 
moral issue at stake, by this loyalty, 
when a weak man fails. 


Ridicule and Sarcasm. Among the 
most common methods employed by 
teachers — and alas, sometimes by par- 
ents as well—is that of ridicule and sar- 
casm. Both may be likened to a two- 
edged sword, so dangerous that only the 
most skillful should presume to use them. 
They strike the morbid self-conscious- 
ness of youth and cut deep, though pride 
will hide the wound, perhaps with rebel- 
lion and defiance. i 

The excessive use of these methods 
nearly always indicates weakness on the 
part of the teacher, and certainly indi- 
cates lack of understanding of the na- 


ture and spirit of youth; it may reason- 
ably be made a valid excuse for refusing 
to reemploy a teacher. 


Responsibility of Selection of Teach- 
ers. ‘T’oo much care cannot be taken 
in the selection of those who are to have 
the care and instruction of children at 
this age. Knowledge of the subject they 
must have, but quite as essential as this 
is a thorough understanding of children 
and an interest in their well-being, which 
reaches beyond examination day or the 
monthly check. Those who choose this 
work as their profession should look 
well to themselves that they have this 
interest in and love for children, for in 
no profession in the world are the re- 
sults of wrong more lasting or the pos- 
sibilities for harm greater. 


Parental Attitude. Drawing matu- 
rity in the child is one of the most diffi- 
cult things for the parent, especially the 
mother, to realize. She suffers anxiety 
and distress, and often the child comes 
to real harm because she does not under- 
stand. 

Nothing is so important as the hold- 
ing of the child’s confidence at this age, 
This should be done even at the cost of 
discipline. It is not possible to tell how 
it can be done, as the temperaments of 
parents and child are both factors, but 
the parent must study to see situations 
from the point of view of the child, 
taking into consideration strength of 
temptation and limitation of experience. 

An especial effort should be made to 
interest the youth in the things of the 
home by giving a sense of home re- 
sponsibility. This is easier in the coun- 
try than in the city, where so many of 
the old-time “chores” which naturally 
fall to the lot of the child are done by 
labor-saving methods, and where dis- 
tances to and from school take much of 
the time which used to be available for 
these duties. But the interest may be 
held by encouraging the boys and the 
girls to take part in the family council, 
listening with consideration to their 
views and adopting them when possible. 
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They should now be treated as equals, 
not as children. Control is no longer 
possible, but it is possible to guide and 
direct, to implant high ideals and mo- 
tives for action. The youth is quick to 


recognize his new status in the mind of. 


parent and teacher, and it gives to him 
an additional poise and self-confidence, 
and helps him to find himself and his 
own place in the new world of maturity 
towards which life is carrying him. 

And here a word of caution. The 
father who has been too busy to give 
thought to the trivial interest of the 
child of four, six or ten, who has felt 
“that the things of the child were not 
worth his consideration, but that when 
the boy becomes a man they will have 
common interests,” is doomed to bitter 
disappointment. The bond of confidence 
must be woven through all of the years 
—first a tiny silken thread, the smile, 
the passing caress to the babe, the child 
story or plan, the youth’s disappointment 
or hope—until during this period of 
strife and stress, when the youth’s very 
nature shall seem to be fighting against 
him, this shall be a cable which nothing 
can break, binding the heart of the child 
to Home. 


LANGUAGE 


In the Formative State. Language is 
the expression of the thoughts, emo- 
tions and feelings. It is a corollary 
of the fact that the mental and moral 
life of youth is chaotic but increasingly 
formative, that his language shall be 
unstable. He overworks the words at 
his command and pounces upon new 
ones with unconscious interest and en- 
thusiasm. He delights in new combina- 
tions and unusual forms; he experiments 
with words and their effects, and de- 
lights in results which have the force, 
if not the dignity, of epigrams. All of 
his life is an unconscious effort towards 
conformation of conventionality, while 
the rebellion against convention is quite 
as strong and almost equally as uncon- 
scious. He refuses the language of the 
books, often deliberately, but sometimes 
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against his own wishes for fear of mis- 
understanding or ridicule, though on 
formal occasions or debates he is often 
stilted and pedantic. The adolescent has 
thus evolved a new form of language. 
He adopts without hesitation the words 
of the gamin or the criminal, and with 
no realization of their origin and often 
without understanding of their meaning, 
applies them to the things of his every- 
day life. 


Language Problems. Just what to 
do with this tendency is one of the grave 
problems of education today. We would, 
however, take issue with that school 
which holds that the slang phrase should 
be ignored and children given free rein 
in the use of words. It is not possible 
that the child shall conform his lan- 
guage to the set model of the adult any 
more than it is possible that he shall 
conform his thought to that model, but 
in the one as in the other he can work 
in the right direction. 


Use of Slang Should Be Discour- 
aged. Educators and parents should 
line themselves on the side of pure Eng- 
lish. The public press, the playgrounds 
and the streets will do enough to main- 
tain slang and keep it alive, nor can it 
be denied that some of our strongest 
words have been adopted or rescued 
from it and found place in the diction- 
aries. Here Pope’s rule may be cited 
with advantage: 


“In words, the same rule will 


hold; 


as fashions, 


Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


There should be a conscious effort on 
the part of parent and instructor to teach 
discrimination in the use of words. 
Expressions used at this period often 
cling for a lifetime and assert them- 
selves, in spite of oneself, in times of 
embarrassment or emergency. A woman 
30 years of age, who had spoken and 
written precisely for ten years, con- 
{essed that she dreaded to meet stran- 
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gers upon whom she wished, for any 
reason, to make a good impression, as 
she was almost certain to find these old 
tendencies asserting themselves. 

Preaching and nagging on this subject, 
or any other, will have little result. The 
teacher must reach his end by round- 
about means, keeping it always in sight 
and encouraging the pupils when results 
are secured. 


Reading. Next to example, the best 
influence in this direction is reading and 
writing. Children should be led to read 
those writers who have shown nice dis- 
crimination in the use of words and 
given us well-built, well-rounded sen- 
tences. They should be encouraged to 
memorize both poetry and prose and re- 
peat them aloud. The writer was first 
brought to an appreciation of the value 
of words by the recitation of Phillips’ 
Napoleon, and after that consciously 
sought for word effects in Macaulay and 
Carlyle, reading both of these before old 
enough to appreciate the philosophy. 


Writing. To influence the child to 
write, to encourage him to put his 
thoughts down in black and white, is 
an important influence in the use of cor- 
rect language. Few children, unless de- 
generate, will write anything low or vul- 
gar, even when they do not propose that 
anyone else shall read, nor will they use 
any of the slang expressions so common 
in speech. The very act of putting the 
thought upon paper clarifies it and vis- 
ualizes the words in their true meaning. 

For valuable suggestions on training 
in language and composition, read the 
chapter on Language in this volume. 


Debate. Oral use of words under 
criticism is also an influence towards 
right selection and should be a part of 
school training. Debate teaches quick 
- thinking both in the use of words and 
thought. Care should be taken that crit- 
icism be not too severe, and the appoint- 
ment of a critic among the children is 
more effective than to have the teacher 
exercise this office. Nothing escapes 


the child critic, nor will he accept the 
expression of the playground as permis- 
sible in the schoolroom. 


_ Caution for Teachers. When a critic 
is appointed from among the pupils or 
members of the society, the matter 
should be handled with great care by 
the teacher. Young people of this age 
are merciless critics and often uninten- 
tionally wound the feelings of their 
mates. The critic himself may be re- 
minded to consider that he also is open 
to criticism. 


Parental Influence. Parents can in- 
fluence in the leading towards the puri- 
fication of language, but their influence 
must be even more subtle than that of 
the teacher. The parent must not fail 
to understand the language of the child, 
lest the heart of the child close against 
him, nor must he too often call atten- 
tion to the forms of expression, seeminy 
to notice them or developing self-con- 
sciousness in the child in regard to them. 
A mother used one of the slang expres- 
sions of her 15-year-old son, thereby 
shocking his sensibility and bringing him 
to a realization of the unfitness of the 
words. The next day she carefully ex- 
pressed the same thought, in correct 
form, and, noting his recognition of it, 
explained that she had given some time 
to finding a better form, that often it 
was necessary to make careful selec- 
tions in the use of words, but that the 
correct form was reuily more accurate 
and satisfactory. She watched with in- 
terest for the result of the lesson, and 
was glad to note an effort towards more 
careful selection in the use of words. 
There had been no scolding or comment 
upon the slang. 3 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


During the latter part of the adoles- 
cent period the mental faculties begin to 
reach towards maturity. Pure reason- 
ing finds its place, and the young man 
and the young woman find real satis- 
faction and pleasure in pure logic and 
mathematics. Instructors at this age 
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should center upon mind processes and 
make sure that these are true and log- 
ical. 

Maturity of the nervous system is 
necessary for full development of the 
mental powers. We have shown how 
this is true in the first part of our dis- 
cussion of this period. Until coordina- 
tion is complete, and harmony is estab- 
lished in physical development—until the 
“storm and stress” period is past, mental 
power seems to be held in abeyance, as 
it were. In the later years of the period, 
when this point of harmony is reached, 
the forces of mind assert themselves, 

and the youth “finds himself.” 


Sense Perceptions. The child’s 
knowledge has been gained through the 
senses, and these sense perceptions have 
been classified and named according to 
the range of his experience. The youth 
reaches out and from these varied expe- 
riences gains new concepts. His powers 
of discrimination are more fully devel- 
oped, and he sees relations and differ- 
ences which before escaped him. Atten- 
tion, observation, memory, discrimina- 
tion and generalization form the ele- 
ments in these processes, which work 
now, not only with sense perceptions and 
experiences, but also with mental expe- 
riences or concepts gained through his 
own mental processes. The study ‘of 
language, mathematics and_ sciences 
should be urged during this period, as 
these form excellent opportunity for the 
exercise of the highest powers of the 
mind. 


Growth of the Child Mind. We have 
followed the development of the mental 
powers of the infant and the child, and 
the processes by which he has arrived 
at a knowledge of the world about him, 
through the laws of sensation, sense per- 
ception, memory, association, observa- 
tion, discrimination and judgment. We 
have now to consider the development 
of the mind of the adolescent as he ap- 
proaches maturity, and the final attain- 
ment of the power to think and to rea- 
son. 
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By this we do not mean that the child 
does not think. Any discrimination be- 
tween objects or ideas, any placing of 
two objects together to make another 
and a new one, any naming of one ob- 
ject as belonging to a group of objects, 
an act of memory or of imagination, an 
exercise of the will by which we make 
a decision or a choice—in all of these 
thinking is essential. 


Maturity of Mind. But psycholo- 
gists tell us that thought is the last of 
the mental powers to come to maturity. 
The reason for this we have seen. Life 
is primarily physical. A strong mind is 
only possible when it has the necessary 
accompaniment of a strong body. There 
may be physical life without mental life, 
as in the case of the insane, or idiotic, 
but there can be no mental life after 
physical death. Physical maturity must 
precede mental maturity. 

There is no conscious change of psy- 
chological law by which the mind of the 
child works according to one rule, and 
the mind of the adult by another. 
Rather, the mental change which takes 
place during the adolescent period is the 
working out, or the fulfillment of, the 
law of mind,, by which first sensation in 
the infant develops at last into reason- 
ing—the highest power of the mind. 


Laws of Thought. We have seen 
how the child forms his class, or group, 
ideas. We have now to note how the 
youth, slowly through the years of ado- 
lescence, completes his concepts, and 
through broader mental experience 
reaches to thought and abstract rea- 
soning. 


Formation of a Concept. The mate- 
rials of a concept are presented to the 
mind through the senses, and are known 
as sense perceptions. One sense per- 
cept, or the knowing of one cow—re- 
ferring to our second-period discussion 
—is not enough to give the concept cow. 
We must see many kinds of cows; to 
have an absolutely correct concept of 
cow it would be necessary for us to 
see all cows. More than that, our 
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sense percepts must be complete. We 
must feel that the cow has_ hair. 
We must hear that the cow can low; 
we must see and taste that the cow gives 
milk; must see that she has, or has not, 
horns; we must smell the fresh milk or 
the fresh, warm breath of the cow. All 
of these must enter into our sense per- 
cept of each individual cow. 


Comparison. The second step of the 
formation of the concept is comparison. 
When we have the sense perceptions of 
cows, two, or more than two, we begin 
to compare them, to note wherein one 
is like or unlike another. One is red, 
one is black, another may be black and 
white. One has soft, silky hair, and that 
of another is coarse. and harsh; one 
gives much milk, another little or none; 
one has long horns, another has short, 
curved ones; and so on, the more closely 
we examine, the more of difference and 
of likeness we can find. This process 
is called comparison. 


Abstraction. But this process would 
give us but a confusing concept. We 
must now take into consideration those 
qualities which are common to all of the 
cows which we have seen. We must 
abstract these qualities from all of the 
other individual qualities, which may be 
possessed by two, or even ten of the 
cows, and consider only those qualities 
which we have found in all cows. 


Generalization. Having done this, the 
next step is almost accomplished: we 
put all of these qualities into one class; 
that is, we generalize them, and so form 
a class cow which is distinguished from 
any other class, as horse. Not all cows 
possess all of the qualities which have 
been presented to the senses, but all cows 
do possess all of the qualities retained, 
and from which we have formed our 
our class idea, cow. 


Denomination. Having formed our 
class, we must now mark it, to distin- 
guish it from another class, a class which 
might possess some of the qualities 
which we have found in the cow, as, 
for instance, the goat gives milk, the 


deer has horns. So we must denominate, 
or name, the class which is made from 
our generalization. 

The concept cow is now as complete 
as Our experience will allow. We would 
have to see all of the cows in the world 
before we could have an absolutely com- 
plete concept cow. 


Judgment. In the same way we 
form the concept horse. We have now 
two concepts. We find that, like the in- 
dividuals of our class cow, the concept 
horse and the concept cow have many 
qualities in common. All cows eat, all 
horses eat. All cows have four legs, 
all horses have four legs. A horse is 
not a cow. So we compare two con- 
cepts, and by an affirmative judgment, 
or expressed comparison, we form a 
higher class, or genus, animal. Judg- 
ment, then, is the comparison of two 
concepts. 

Judgment is exercised in the first 
formation of the first concept, in the 
first comparison of two sense percepts. 
This is the form of judgment of which 
we have spoken in our second period. 
The judgment attained by the compari- 
son of class, or of concepts, is a higher 
form of mental power, because it in- 
volves greater experience, and more 
complex generalization and comparison. 
The broader the mental experience, 
therefore, the greater the power of the 
mind. 


Positive Judgments. Judgments may 
be either positive or negative. First, 
they may take into consideration qual- 
ities embraced under both of the two 
classes, or concepts, and from that form 
the affirmation of the third, which will 
be a positive judgment. 


Negative Judgments. We may find, 
however, that an affirmation which may 
be made of one concept may not be made 
of another, and by this comparison we 
will deduce a negative judgment. 

It must be noted here, that judgments 
depend for their accuracy, or trueness, 
upon the accuracy of the original sense 
percept, and upon the accurate memory 
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of that percept, when it is brought for- 
ward for comparison with later percepts. 
So we see how important it is, as noted 
in the second period, that we visualize 
accurately, and also what an important 
part memory plays in the thought proc- 
ess. 


Reasoning. We come now to the 
last step in the thought process. We 
have seen how judgments are formed 
from the comparison of two concepts. 
We now compare two judgments. [rom 
these two we form a third—a conclu- 
sion. Each judgment has been attained 
by the same processes—either by posi- 
tive or negative comparison. 
ing we may attain to a conclusion by a 
combination of affirmation and negation, 
or by two affirmations or two negations. 

So we have the three processes of 
thinking—conception, judgment and rea- 
soning. 

Until a man can reason, he cannot be 
said to have attained to maturity. Upon 
this power of the mind all of the attain- 
ments of life depend. 


Mental Experience. It is important, 
therefore, that the range of mental ex- 
perience shall be as extensive as is con- 
sistent with the fact that the youth is 
equipping himself for the business of 
making a living. 

James says: “Outside of their own 
business, ideas gained by men before 
they are 25 are practically the only ideas 
they will have in their lives. They can- 
not get anything new. Disinterested 
curiosity is past, the mental grooves and 
channels set and the power of assimila- 
tion gone.” 


Will. Will power is now at its best, 
and youth knows no limitations to effort. 


“So near to grandeur is our dust, 
So near to God is man, 

When Duty whispers stern, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’” 


Will enters into every mental process, 
and is at the foundation of all moral de- 
velopment. The power to choose wisely 
and well, the will to follow right de- 


In reason- 


cisions,—these are the tests upon which 
life must stand or fall. 


Memory. This is the golden age oi 
memory. We have seen how memory 
plays an important part in thinking. The 
results of the thought process are given 
to memory’s charge to be laid aside, as 
it were, for future use. It is through 
this process that the mind becomes a 
great storehouse, from which at will we 
may select those ideas or concepts which 
are needed for the “day’s work.” 

Memory can be made _ stronger’ by 
special attention. “Napoleon was not 
content with only hearing a name. He 
wrote it down, and, having satisfied his 
eye memory, as well as his ear memory, 
he threw the paper away.” 

The youth should be encouraged to 
memorize the exact words of great writ- 
ers, both in poetry and prose, and the 
value of these in later life should be 
frequently emphasized. 


Educational Value of Reading. The 
careful teacher and parent will know 
what the youth reads, for tastes formed 
now will continue into maturity and 
even into old age. There is a vast store- 
house of knowledge waiting for him. 
How unfortunate that he should be al- 
lowed to waste the hours with the best 
sellers, when Dickens, Eliot, Scott, 
Thackeray and Hawthorne only wait to 
be opened. In Shakespeare alone he 
has a mine of wealth, and his education 
is not complete until he can count Muil- 
ton and Wordsworth, Keats and Byron, 
and our own Lowell, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Bryant and Longfellow, among his 
friends. Gibbon, Macaulay, Hume, Car- 
lyle and Washington Irving will give 
richest returns in language’ study, as 
well as in history. 

The taste and habits of reading are 
formed between the ages of 14 and 25. 
After that, for the great majority of 
people, the serious business of making 
a living excludes any but such reading 
as pertains to that business or the 
picked-up magazine or newspaper. We 
cannot too strongly urge, therefore, that 
care shall be taken in the selection of 
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books, that these golden hours shall not 
be wasted in “that which profiteth noth- 
ing.” 

The youth may be led to wise selec- 
tion by suggestion of those things which 
will interest. Let him find good books 
in the home, and let him feel that those 
of the home place a high value upon 
these books. A wise spending of money 
for a few. good books for the home will 
mean more for the future of the child 
than any other one investment. The 
teacher can do much in this direction, 
and also encourage the youth to under- 
stand that the reading of good books 
commands respect. Encourage him to 
talk of the books which he reads, and 
so lead him to future wise selection. 


Mental Habits. Observation and At- 
tention. Upon the formation of the hab- 
its of close observation and attention 
depends most of our knowledge. ‘There 
are those who, having eyes, see not, and, 
having ears, hear not the things of the 
everyday world about them. Since upon 
sense perception depends the formation 
of all of our concepts, it is impossible 
to have clear concepts, and therefore 
correct judgments, unless close observa- 
tion and attention are given. It is, of 
course, impossible to attend to all of the 
sensations that are the product of sense 
perception, quick discrimination being 
necessary to decide what are of value. 
We touched upon the habit of close ob- 
servation in the child period, when its 
cultivation is easier. 


The adolescent is impatient of detail. 
He moves quickly from one thing to 
another. ‘Toco much explanation con- 
fuses, and he is unwilling to stop and 
closely analyze. He is fortunate, then, 
if correct mental habits have been early 
fixed, and he may at this period find the 
line of least resistance in the direction 
of right thinking. 


Mental Loafing. Here we enter into 
one of the most important discussions 
of our study. It is an interesting ques- 
tion to put to an adult: ‘What do you 
do with your mind when you are not 
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using it?” By watching ourselves to 
find the answer to this question, we gain 
some realization of the value of this sub- 
ject. Many of us fall into a habit of 
mental loafing, until we are as much to 
be censured as the man who sits on the 
dry-goods box and whittles pine: sticks. 
The mind drifts idly from one thing to 
another, until consecutive thinking and 
concentration are impossible. Many a. 
strong mind has been deteriorated by 
this habit. Unreliability and vacillation 
are the results in manhood and woman- 
hood. 

The teacher should note these tenden- 
cies and help the youth to overcome 
them. They are sometimes the result 
of the child habit of day dreaming, but 
the habit of mental loafing is far more 
pernicious than this. 


MORAL DEVELOPMENT 


All the phases of adolescence which 
we have considered have to do with the 
moral development of the child. The 
law recognizes moral irresponsibility in 
children of ten or eleven; a little later 
they are by law held morally responsible 
for their own acts and therefore legally 
accountable. This legal status is in some 
sense a recognition of the period from 
the beginning of adolescence, and is sup- 
posed to mark the period of community 
responsibility. Among savage tribes the 
youth is ready to take his place as a 
member of the tribe or clan. Although 
we have prolonged the period: of com- 
munity dependence, we have held to the 
adolescent age as marking moral re- 


- sponsibility. 


The youth makes keen distinctions be- 
tween truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, but such is the contradiction in 
his nature that he is not yet entirely 
able to control his life by these distinc- 
tions, or willing to adjust his interests 
by them. 


Self-Control. Self-control should be 
one of the lessons learned at this period. 
So far as possible we have shielded the 
child, but the youth must be prepared 
to meet conditions of life which he can- 
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not control, and learn the stern lesson 
of endurance and self-denial. Endur- 
ance, the calm meeting of the trials and 
anxieties of life, is only possible when 
this first lesson has been learned, and no 
man is master of his fate until he is 
master of himself. 

This teaching is part of the ethical 
training in Japan. In the training of 
Japanese youth we find many interesting 
and valuable things. Bushido has some- 
thing of the same meaning as our word 
chivalry, and embodies the Japanese 
youth’s idea of behavior, except that 
often we apply our word chivalry in the 
sense of courtesy to women, and this has 
no special place in the Japanese concep- 
tion. But Bushido expresses the ideal 
of justice and patriotism, sympathy and 
love, and even embodies problems and 
the art of poetry. At the age of five the 
Samurat (son of a noble) is given a real 
sword, and this is supposed to typify 
self-respect and responsibility. At 15 
he is given yet two other swords, one 
long and one short. These he must keep 
as long as he lives. To lose either is 
to lose some of the virtues which they 
symbolize. They have been made in a 
temple, and the smith who hammered 
them begins his work with prayer, and 
says special prayers in the construction 
of certain parts of the sword. They are 
symbolic of loyalty, and of self-control, 
and must never be drawn lightly. Ifa 
Samurai has a base cause to fight, he 
will not take one of these swords, but 
will get one not consecrated to the vir- 
tues. For instance, if a Japanese should 
turn against his sovereign, or against his 
_ own father, nothing could induce him to 
use one of the sacred swords. 


Moral Habits. Here we enter upon 
one of the most difficult phases of ado- 
lescence. While we hold the child to 
moral responsibility at 14, still we find 
that his own moral judgments at that 
age have been influenced by so many con- 
ditions which often we cannot know and 
understand, that it is necessary to draw 
a line between moral responsibility and 
moral accountability. The bad moral 
habit is often the logical result of a bad 
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physical or mental habit, which is to be 
its moral aspect only 
after the age of moral responsibility is 
reached. Swearing is an instance of 
this, as are cigarette smoking and other 
habits which are for the consideration 
of the physician as well as the reformer. 


Emotional Life. Lack of Love. Dur- 
ing the first two or three years of the 
adolescent period the youth is little in- 
fluenced by love. He will work success- 
fully and with interest for one whose 
attainments command his respect, an ele- 
ment very strong in his nature, but an 
appeal to altruism or love usually falls 
short. He has a strong innate sense of 
right and of justice, which influences him 
in his dealings with playmates and others 
in his everyday life. 


Lack of Home Interest. His inter- 
ests are in terms of the new world into 
which he is entering, and seldom include 
the familiar things of home. The girl will 
long to go as a missionary and will have 
day dreams of social service while 
mother does the dishes. The boy longs 
to get out into the world—‘to get a 
job’—while the kitchen garden needs 
weeding or the front lawn is unmowed. 

This is not all selfishness. All of the 
things of home are an accepted part of 
the child’s life. They have always been, 
and he does not consider a possibility of 
a time when they will not be. 


Lack of Sympathy. Sympathy is a 
feeling entirely outside of his range. He 
does not understand pain in any but a 
subjective form, and his own pain is for- 
gotten as quickly as it is over; hence the 
inefficiency of corporal punishment. He 
has no realization of causes or of mo- 
tives. He has no realization of extenu- 
ating circumstances, and judges only by 
results. An appeal to the sympathy or 
pity of a child is useless, though it may 
be transiently successful if made on the 
hypothesis “How would you like to have 
this happen to your” If he is highly 
imaginative he may be deeply stirred by 
this, but his mental image is of himself, 
not of the person or thing for whom the 
appeal was made. 
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Development of Love. At about the 
14th or 15th year, however, a new ele- 
ment enters into the emotional nature of 
the youth, an element which he does not 
himself understand; this is one of the 
causes of his own mental and moral 
stress—the element of love. 

The girl becomes fond of someone 
older than herself, works better for the 
teacher who appeals to her emotional 
nature, is influenced to greater effort for 
the sake of reward in terms of affection 
and kindness, The same is true of boys, 
perhaps in a more modified sense, and 
usually accompanied, too, by self-con- 
sciousness, which makes them fight the 
influence. The awakening of this new 
impulse alternates with hate in the de- 
gree of intensity of the awakening, and 
the child swings from one extreme to 
the other, not understanding his own 
mental impulses. A new spirit of devo- 
tion springs up towards those in the 
home, which, however, again the self- 
consciousness of youth is apt to sup- 
press; oftentimes the parent despairs of 
being able to reach the heart of the child, 
when, as a matter of fact, the heart of 
the child is reaching out as never before 
to meet the home love. 


Altruistic Feelings. Out of this spring 
the altruistic feelings to which we have 
before alluded. The child longs to sweep 
in the whole world in his affection. The 
girl decides to become a nun or pledges 
herself to missionary work, is interested 
in philanthropic movements and then 
swings to the other extreme and cares 
for none of these things. As the emo- 
tional nature of the boy throughout is 
more controlled by self-consciousness 
and has more outlet in physical life, so 
the manifestations of this new influence 
in his life are less decided than those of 
the girl. Both, however, should be care- 
carefully guided. 


Change of Interest. During the years 
of childhood boys and girls are good 
comrades and share the same games and 
interests. Later follows a period of 
separation, which becomes almost an- 
tagonism. The boy looks upon the girl 


as a spoil sport and the girl thinks the 
boy rough and rude; from this they 
swing unconsciously into a period of 
mutual interest and attraction, and their 
love affairs become one of the problems 
of the teacher and the parent. 

Fach of these phases should be ig- 
nored as far as possible, each taken for 
granted during its term, and nothing of 
self-consciousness or introspection be. 
fostered. The boy and girl are not apt 
to take their first love affairs seriously, 
except through the suggestions of adults. 
Unfortunately, adults are very prone to 
make such suggestions. Few of us are 
wise enough to keep “hands off” in this 
unfolding of nature’s most sacred and 
beautiful instinct. 


Adult Responsibility. Those whose 
work it is to direct the life of youth at 
this period should understand the mo- 
tives and the influences which the youth 
does not comprehend, but which hold 
him as with bands of steel. So far as 
possible, this development should be ac- 
cepted as the natural thing, and the child 
given such instruction as is necessary for 
him to understand himself and the mys- 
teries within himself. Ignorance may 
sway his life into wrong and evil, but 
knowledge will make for strong man- 
hood. The girl, none the less, needs un- 
derstanding and guidance, infinite pa- 
tience and love to bring the conflicting 
elements of her nature into rhythm, that 
she may enter easily and naturally into 
the duties which womanhood shall bring 
to her. 


Hero Worship. This is also an age of 
hero worship, but heroes are usually 
found among historical characters or 
adults whose life brought them into pub- 
lic prominence. hetiie is truer now 
than in the child, and those to whom 
worship is given are more apt to possess 
mental and moral qualities than purely 
physical qualities. Napoleon has perhaps 
influenced more boys than any historical 
character. Lincoln and Robert E. Lee 
have helped boys in the building of char- 
acter. In our day Roosevelt is a fair 
type of adolescent hero worship. 
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Unfortunately, in the education of 
girls the lives of few women are empha- 
sized in the schoolroom, and the girl is 
apt to find her ideals among the men. 
An acceptable contribution to school lit- 
erature will be the biographies of some 
of the world’s great women, written in 
such form that school girls will be in- 
terested in them. A step in this direc- 
tion has recently been taken. Well- 
known women have given lists of those 
whom they felt to be the world’s great- 
est women. 

As an aid in the education of girls, it 
would be well for teachers and parents 
to enter into this subject. First, 
them find some of the world’s great 
mothers, for motherhood should be the 
first ideal towards which the girl should 
build. In this age of unrest among 
women, when they are reaching out 
more than ever before away from the 
things of the home, it is well to plant in 
the young girl a realization that the 
things of the home are the great things, 
and that good motherhood is the first 
essentiai. 

We need a larger view of social serv- 
ice. We need to realize that she who 
gives life to little children, who with in- 
finite patience meets the daily needs of 
those little lives, cares for them, answers 
their thousand and one questions, goes 
with them year after year through the 
struggle towards maturity, and sends 
them out equipped for service, has given 
a greater gift to the world than she who 
has painted a great picture or written a 
great poem, or even swayed thousands 
by her eloquence. 

That the world is opening for larger 
service for women is well, aye good, but 
these first great things must not be for- 
gotten. 


Social Instinct. The social instinct 
changes in the personal equation, and 
while the youth is still self-centered and 
egoistical, perhaps even more so than 
before, there enters into his appercep- 
tion the ideas of social relations and 
social responsibility. In the youth, the 
interest in the game centers in a victory 


let 


for the team and the glory which shall 
reflect upon the crew, college or frater- 
nity. The wise recognition of this tend- 
ency, which has its finer expression in 
college athletics, has been one of the 
most helpful steps of the age. 

This sense of social responsibility 
early develops into keen social interest, 
and things which before had no meaning 
for the child now become uppermost in 
his interests. He organizes parliaments, 
and debates with serene assurance the 
great questions of politics, religion and 
social life. He becomes keenly inter- 
ested in the life of his fellows, keeping 
always, however, the egoistic point of 
view and yet developing high ideals and 
altruistic feelings. 


Strong Friendships. This is the age 
of boon companions, of David and Jon- 
athan friendships, of self-sacrifice for 
the sake of a comrade. With girls this 
is often carried to an extreme that is 
dangerous to future ideals, and care 
should be taken with both boys and girls 
that these friendships are wisely chosen, 
for they are apt to be lasting. 


Patriotism. Patriotism becomes a 
vital interest to the youth. He longs 
for wars that he may enlist. He dreams 


of great deeds, of giving his life for his 
country. 

Patriotism in the United States offers 
a most interesting study. Many of our 
people are living in the first generation 
in this country, but they go back to the 
fatherland for legends, standards and 
ideals. Many more of us in the third 
and fourth generations find that our fam- 
ily tree has been transplanted, but it is 
perhaps true that no nation in all history 
has ever been given more individual loy- 
alty than our own. This has been tested 
in the last generation when the men who 
were willing to give their lives in response 
to President McKinley’s call for troops 
were far greater than the need. Into 
this entered the element of the spirit of 
adventure, perhaps, without appreciation 
of the danger, but of many the utmost 
sacrifice was required. Few were found 
wanting in the test. 
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The idea of patriotism and love of 
country should be early instilled in the 
child. In the little folk this should be 
begun by the teaching of songs, patriotic 
plays and stories which have for their 
end high ideals. In the adolescent age 
this teaching should be more definite. 
In European countries every man must 
serve his time in the army or navy. It 
is a question, however, whether or not 
this enforced service especially teaches 
patriotism. Indeed, the love of country 
by the child seems to be elemental, and 
yet it probably would not develop 
strongly under modern conditions when 
international lines are less closely drawn 
and politics control in State affairs. 

Here is a great responsibility which 
rests upon the public school teacher. In 
the schools are all the youthful repre- 
sentations of every nation in the world 
to be molded into American citizens, and 
the very life of the commonwealth de- 
pends upon that work being well done. 
The spirit of patriotism should be fos- 
tered in the teaching of American history 
—the story of the struggle for liberty 
and the “men who gave their lives that 
the nation might live.” Biography 
should be emphasized, and anniversary 
days in memory of Washington, Lin- 


coln, McKinley and Roosevelt should. 


be kept, and children. encouraged to 
form ideals based upon the lives of great 
Americans. 

Every school should contain the pic- 
tures of some of these great Americans. 
These can be had for a trifle, and a 
teacher fails in the meeting of her re- 
sponsibility both as teacher and citizen 
who does not make sure that the chil- 
dren have an opportunity to become 
familiar with the faces of those men 
who have made the nation great. Flag 
days should be kept and youth taught 
that the failure to salute the flag is both 
discourteous and disloyal. 

“Lives there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land?” 

Happiness. Happiness is the nat- 
urai state of life. Nearly all our strug- 
gle is for the purpose of gaining happi- 


ness. Enjoyment is no sin, and school 
should be a place of enjoyment. But 
the,most thorough enjoyment is obtairied 
through a wise and healthy use of all our 
powers. The enjoyment which the school 
gives should be of this sort. 

“The duty’ of enjoyment should be 
taught as a question of morals, Depri- 
vation of food and clothing weaken the 
body. Deprivation of pleasure tends 
to make the life hard, unimaginative 
and, hence, unsympathetic. Pleasures 
are largely the result of the play of the 
imagination and the kinder graces in gen- 
eral. More than half our pleasure comes 
from anticipation, and that is a mani- 
festation of the constructive imagina- 
tion. Those who have paid but little 
attention to judicious enjoyment are 
generally not pleasant to live with. Their 
narrowness and want of sympathy chill 
all with whom they come in contact.’”— 
Halleck. 


Religious Life. The religious side 
of the adolescent should not be ‘over- 
looked. Here the study of the great 
religions of the world is most interest- 
ing. In all but one we find the keenest 
development and social responsibility 
growing out of a realization of suffer- . 
ing, and the altruistic desire to relieve 
the poor manifesting itself in the ado- 
lescent period of the founder. The 
peculiar emotional sensitiveness of the 
child opens to him religious impres- 
sions, and those interested in his devel- 
opment should not allow the early ado- 


lescent years to pass without impressing . — 


upon the mind of the child those great 
truths upon which character, integrity 
and service for others are most surely 
builded. 

The age of questioning and of doubt, 
which comes in the middle adolescent 
period, should not be entirely discour- 
aged nor regarded as dangerous to the 
establishment of the truth. The child 
is seeking to build his own foundation. 
He should be able to give a reason for 
the faith which is in him. The faith 
which is blind will go down before the 
storm and stress of life. 
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Psychology is the science of mind. Its 
field is much broader than generally sup- 
posed since all that we know of the mind 
is as it functions on this plane of exist- 
ence through or by means of the body. 
We must therefore make a study of both 
mind and body since they function to- 
gether. The body separated from the 
mind is inanimate clay; the mind distinct 
from the body does not function on the 
physical plane. A comprehensive every- 
day definition of psychology is “getting 
acquainted with yourself.’ This is a 
most necessary thing to do, never more 
so than now. Methods and ideals suited 
for yesterday are already outgrown; dec- 
ades of experience have been crowded 
‘ into a few years; and the whole pattern 
of life—industrial, political, and ideal— 
has been changed. We must face the 
future with new plans if we are to meet 
the changed conditions, 


Education Today 


Where all is changing, ideals in edu- 
cation must change also, because our out- 
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former years. The fact is we have been 
contented with about 40 per cent effi- 
ciency. We must plan and work for 100 
per cent. We must cultivate the whole 
of man—physical as well as mental; the 
higher things of life, not less than the 
merely practical. Only in this way can 
we meet present needs. This outline 
study of the New Psychology has been 
prepared to meet the needs of those that 
realize the necessity of bringing to the 
firing line of life every possible help. The 
issue is personal; it is not autocracy 
against democracy, but yourself against 
defeat. 
The Self 


As in other branches of learning, we 
must make use of words with special 
meaning to make ourselves clear. Those 
writing on this subject use the word 
“self” to designate that intelligent force, 
whatever may be its nature, that oper- 
ates through the body. It has been given 
many different names, such as mind, soul, 
ego, etc. Each of these terms has, ‘by 


look on life is so different from that of usage, acquired a special meaning and 
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so it is better to simply name it, the self, 
meaning the real you. We must first 
consider the connection between the self 
and the body and what we can do to 
bring the body to a high state of effi- 
ciency for its part_in the work of life. 
This is truly a part of the study.of psy- 
chology. The mind not only influences 
the body, but the body influences the 
mind. We must educate the entire man 
if we are to approximate 100 per cent 
efficiency. 


You and Your Body 


In every department of learning new 
view points have been found on higher 
planes of thought that permit us to see 
clearly facts before obscure thus making 
advance possible. In this instance by 
means of a comparison we find an answer 
to our question; and with it the founda- 
tion on which to rest education that meets 
present needs. At the station is a locomo- 
tive ready for its trip, but it requires an 
engineer to guide and control its move- 
ments. It is the engineer’s duty to see 
that there is a sufficient supply of coal 
and water ; and that the engine is in good 
working order; he himself does not.add 
to the locomotive’s ability to do work; 
but he is the intelligence in charge, and 
we know an expert engineer can secure 
better results with his engine than an 
amateur. ‘ 


Notice the Comparison 


There is a strange resemblance be- 
tween you (or the self) and the engineer ; 
between the body and an engine. The 
body is a wonderful mechanism, the real 
you is the intelligence in charge, to di- 
rect, guide, and control its movements, 
to see to its well-being. Both are neces- 
sary to a complete life as far as we know 
life. Grasp this mental picture, dwell 
on it until it is perfectly familiar. The 
body is not in reality a part of the real 
you—or the self—any more than the en- 
gine is a part of the engineer, but both 
are necessary for life as we know it, just 
as the locomotive and the engineer to- 
gether are necessary for railroad pur- 


poses. The locomotive is useless for 
railroad purposes unless there is an en- 
gineer to control it; the engineer requires 
a locomotive in order to do work as a 
railroad man. On this plane of exist- 
ence, the self can only manifest through 
a physical body; and, on the other hand, 
the physical body can do work only as its 
activities are ininitiated, controlled, and 
directed by a’self. 


The First Lesson 


As a result of this clear mental pic- 
ture, one truth becomes increasingly 
clear. One realizes how vitally essential 
to successful work in life is the health 
of the body. What can an engineer do 
if his engine be out of order? One thing 
is sure,—he is not at the head of a lim- 
ited or express train, He is only doing 
comparatively unimportant work, per- 
haps switching cars ina yard. Somewhat 
similar results follow if the body over 
which self presides be out of repair. 
Only in exceptional cases can such a self 
do notable work in life. Clearly, then, 
knowledge of and practice of common 
sense laws of hygiene are prime necessi- 
ties. 

Physical Culture 


And so in assigning new values to va- 
rious departments of learning intended 
to prepare for active life, knowledge of 
the body and how to conserve its health 
are recognized as foundations on which 
to build. The few and simple laws of 
hygiene should be taught and enforced 
in home and school. We have. presented 
many practical suggestions in the section 
on Physical Culture. We urge a careful 
study of the outline of Physiology be- 
ginning on page 4290, for the physical 
side of psychology has not been suff- 
ciently considered. We must make more 
of it in home and school. Let the value 
of exercise, ventilation, personal clean- 
liness, and proper diet, be emphasized. 
In a sense, it is as necessary for children 
to form good health habits, as good men- 
tal or moral habits. 
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The Study of Self 


A deeper question must now be con- 
sidered. Your success in life depends on 
your ability to use properly your pow- 
ers which when we speak of them indi- 
vidually, we shall call mental faculties. 
But what are they, and how shall they 
be developed so that you can do the most 
acceptable work? Every branch in school 
has been pursued to gain a knowledge 
of the world in which you live, how to 
meet the necessary conditions, and to af- 
ford your needed mental drill. That 1s 
not sufficient today. We must make a 
study of the faculties themselves and the 
means whereby they can be strengthened 
for the purposes of life. -They are men- 
tal tools with which valuable work is per- 
formed. We must, of course, learn 
about them and how to use them, but we 
must not neglect means of perfecting the 
tools themselves. We are to consider 
them from a new point of view. The 
engineer has at his command various 
parts such as levers by which he secures 
results from the engine. The self also 
‘has at its command various faculties 
which if properly used enable it to cre- 
ate favorable conditions in life. The 
problem is not only to learn about these 
faculties but how to strengthen them, 
so as to secure the best results. 


The Studies of Studies 


You cannot engage in a more impor- 
tant work than thus to become acquainted 
with yourself. Teachers cannot do 
proper work unless they understand the 
faculties of the self and how to 
strengthen them. The gymnasium di- 
rector knows how to strengthen the phys- 
ical muscles; teachers should understand 
how to strengthen mental muscles on 
the mental plane. This is true of any- 
one—parents as well as teachers—into 
whose hands is confided the training of 
youth. Or are you one striving for self- 
advancement? The very first step is to 
become acquainted with yourself. 


Z 


How to Study Self 


We know the self only as it does work 
on the physical plane, by means of the 
body machine, The nervous system is 
the means through which the self is 
brought into relation with the physical 
body. How the connection is made is 
beyond our present understanding, but 
we can study the result. We can make 
this clear by a familiar illustration. Elec- 
tricity is used for many purposes in life, 
—it carries our messages, lights our 
buildings, and does transportation work. 
What it is no one knows. That does not 
prevent our studying electricity, formu- 
lating its laws, and making practical ap- 
plication of the force itself. 


Psychological Graphic 


We have prepared this graphic to im- 
press vividly the readers with the con- 
clusions just set forth, and to aid them to 
see clearly the bearing of suggestions that 
will follow on training mental faculties 
so as to make the most of life—to ap- 
proximate to the 100 per cent efficiency 
all should seek. The left hand half of 
the chart expresses the undoubted fact 
that (as far as we know life) the self 
only learns of the outer world by means 
of information received through the 
senses. These senses are able to per- 
form properly their functions only when 
the general health of the body is normal. 
If the eyes be injured, sight becomes de- 
fective, perhaps it fails altogether. Every 
sense that becomes defective, to that ex- 
tent closes an avenue of information. 


Signals Received by the Self 


But it is not the eye that sees, nor 
the ear that hears and so of other sense 
organs. They simply receive certain stim- 
uli, certain vibrations which are trans- 
mitted by the nerves (strongly like tele- 
phone wires) to certain areas in the brain, 
called sensory ganglia. Our _ scholars 
know the location of many of these cen- 
ters. They are eagerly searching for other 
centers. Apparently at those ganglia, at 
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any rate somewheres on the journey to 
self, physical vibrations become changed 
to conscious feelings. How this is ac- 
complished is a profound mystery. The 


_inner self then sees and hears, feels and 


knows. The engineer in the cab has re- 
ceived signals from the outer world. 
Make a study of the article on Physiol- 
ogy. You will there see that compara- 
tively few of these sense impressions are 
reported to consciousness; and yet they 
are all noted by memory,—that is to say, 
an impression of some kind is made on 
some of the cells of the brain. The fact 
is indicated on the chart. 


Outgoing Commands 


The activities thus far noted are a part 
only of the total activities of life. They 
are signals received by the engineers, 
they are orders or information in accord- 
ance with which the self sets the body 
in motion to do work as the engineer 
proceeds to do necessary railroad work 
with his engine. None of the organs of 


the body do work of themselves but only 


as the result of energy reaching them 
from the self. The majority of the com- 
mands sent are not on the conscious 
plane. This fact is indicated on the chart. 
All voluntary or conscious motions—such 
as writing—are made in accordance with 
nerve excitations coming from the motor 
ganglia, And here we are confronted 
with the same great mystery as that noted 
in the sense impressions. How is it that 
mental commands become changed into 
nerve excitations that control muscles? 
Neither of these questions can be an- 
swered with our present knowledge. 


Physiology and Psychology. 


~ Much can be learned by careful study 
of the material, physical (left) side of 
the chart. It is truly a part of psychol- 
ogy. It is getting acquainted with your- 


‘self. It is another angle from which to 


study the same facts set forth in Physi- 
ology but now we are considering them 
from their bearing on the activities of 


the self. But notice the close connection 
between Physiology and Psychology. 
Once more the duty of hygienic practices 
is evident. The self cannot receive clear 
sense impressions, nor send explicit com- 
mands if the health of the body be poor. 
Let parents, teachers—all—act in ac- 
cordance with these conclusions. 


Mental Powers 


The engineer in charge of his locomo- 
tive having received necessary informa- 
tion sets his locomotive at work. In an 
analogous manner, the self receiving re- 
ports from the outside world is required 
to act upon them. Perhaps the informa- 
tion that must be acted upon is a business 
proposition contained in a letter, which 
has reached him by means of sight,—he 
has read the letter. Or information of 
the most diverse kinds has reached the 
self by means of some sensory channel, 
which requires an answer. On the men- 
tal or right hand side of the chart, the 
self is represented as distributing the sen- 
sations received to the three groups of 
mental faculties. These faculties may be 
compared to the keys of a musical instru- 
ment by means of which the musician 
expresses the melodies he feels in his 
soul. : 

Mental Muscles 


Or we may consider these faculties as 
mental muscles in a distant way analo- 
gous to physical muscles. These mental 
muscles in some way excite certain cen- 
ters in the cortex of the cerebrum (see 
368) which in some way informs the self 


_as to the proper course to take on the 


physical plane in answer to the informa- 
tion received on the mental plane. An 
effort is made in the diagram to indicate 
the various mental faculties divided into 
three groups, but of course only a few 
belonging to each group are taken. Those 
selected are typical of the group. Notice 
that each group is represented as report- 
ing to memory which in some unknown 
way records all proceedings and is ready 
to acquaint the self with the past in con- 
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nection with time, as we know time on 
the physical plane. When self is fully 
informed, necessary orders are issued to 
the will and a process the reverse of the 
incoming currents takes place, resulting 
in necessary action. 


The Chart as a Whole 


It must be understood that this dia- 
gram is intended to emphasize certain 
psychological facts. For the purpose of 
study, mental powers are divided and 
grouped as here represented. There are 
areas in the cortex (p. 368) that are sup- 
posed to be specially concerned, some 
with one faculty, some with another. We 
are very certain that every faculty we 
know must have some special center of 
activity. But the self may have a great 
many powers that we know nothing about 
on this plane of existence, because no 
brain center has been developed to an- 
swer them. The history of mammalian 
evolution set forth in the article on zo- 
ology—from the lowest forms to man— 
shows increasing refinement of the brain 
to enable it to answer to higher things. 


Limitations of the Brain 


We are in no way able to judge the 
real powers of the self from brain activi- 
ties. They no more inform us about the 
whole of self than a study of the move- 
ments of the locomotive inform us about 
the real powers of the engineer. There 
may be a world of spiritual vibrations 
around us of which we are ignorant be- 
cause no sense organ or center in the 
brain has been developed to report them 
physically. The best thought of the 
world has ever held that the self is some 
way in connection with a spiritual world. 
Into that field we cannot enter, but we 
are impressed with an intuitive feeling 
of the truth of such beliefs, and the high- 
est faculties of the brain,—love, altru- 
ism, justice, and _ religion,—seem to 
faintly express them. At times we are 
startled by momentary flashes of facul- 
ties displayed by the self beyond our 
present comprehension. 


What We Are to Study 


This study is confined to the activities 
of self as we know it on this plane of 
existence and what we can do to develop 
the mental muscles—our faculties—so 
that the self may so manifest its powers 
that the life we lead may be fruitful for 
good. As we have already studied with 
care the physical side of this problem, | 
we will take up the mental side—how 
shall we strengthen our faculties? 


How this Study Differs from School 
Studies 


All the studies in school are intended 
to drill the mind and strengthen the fac- 
ulties. But we are now to make a study 
of the faculties themselves. How to 
strengthen the mental muscles, All the 
activities of physical life strengthen the 
physical muscles; but the athlete rejoic- 
ing in his strength, takes a special drill 
that so develops his muscles that he per- 
forms with ease featsof strength impossi- 
ble to the ordinary man. There are men- 
tal athletes in the world. They are our 
leaders in public life. They are men and 
women doing things worth while. They 
are at the head of great corporations, 
they are captains of industry, they are 
in the senate in executive chairs, conduct- 
ing the affairs of the nation. 


All Can be Benefited 


By heredity some men are endowed 
with a body better fitted to stand the 
stress of life than others, they possess 
stronger and better developed muscles; 
but even one not well endowed in these 
respects can by hygienic living and exer- 
cise build up his body machine. Some 
men and women are endowed with better 
developed brains than others. We havea 
saying that poets are born not made, and 
so of men distinguished in other respects, 
—law, oratory, music. But this saying 
only expresses a half truth. There is not 
a mental faculty that cannot be strength- 
ened by appropriate exercise devoted to 
that faculty. And so psychology comes 
with a message of hope to all. 
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Mentally Lazy 


Physicians tell us that in many cases, 
the man or woman that does not build up 
a good physical organization is physically 
lazy. That is he does not force him- 
self to take needed exercise, to live hy- 
gienically. Scholars that have come to 
an understanding of psychology assert 
that those who do not have an alert, 
active mind, or are not capable of form- 
ing comprehensive plans, thus meeting 
with promptness and decision the ordi- 
nary problems of daily life, are mentally 
lazy ; but in many cases the blame right- 
fully belongs to parents and teachers who 
had charge of their training in youth, for 
though there is no time in life when 
mental faculties cannot be strengthened 
by appropriate exercises, youth is em- 
phatically the time to enforce such train- 
ing for then the brain is plastic and most 
readily responds. 


The Message of New Psychology 


The new psychology has a message of 
warning as well as hope. The warning 
is to parents and teachers,—all who are 
entrusted with the training of youth. 
Devote yourself to a study of the life 
under your care. Do not assign false 
values to the education you are manag- 
ing. Realize the importance of physical 
health. Further realize the true value of 
the branches you are teaching. What is 
the value of—let us say—arithmetic? 
(See Arithmetic Branches in this series. ) 
The specific information gained is of 
course necessary in life—but see to it 
that reflection, judgment, concentration 
and all other mental muscles used in 
arithmetic are trained. Mere memoriz- 
ing of rules is of little value. It is the 
understanding that you are to strengthen. 
Uniess you have an understanding of that 
wonderful mechanism—the human brain 
—whose development you are directing 
you will probably fail in the most impor- 
tant part of your work. 


Its Message of Hope 


Its message of hope is directed to 
you,—to all. It is not true that you are 


born with fixed mental powers that 
fit you to act your part in only a 
certain sphere in life. There is not a 
faculty you possess that cannot be 
strengthened, there is not a condition in 
life that you cannot fill provided you are 
willing to undergo the discipline neces- 
sary to build up your faculties. You 
must direct your efforts to drill appro- 
priate to the faculty you wish to 
strengthen. The real you possesses all 
necessary powers, the problem is to per- 
fect the machine and its appliances—the 
faculties—so that it can express itself. 


A Word of Explanation 


It seems wise at this point to warn 
against a wrong impression one may gain 
concerning what-we called the faculties 
of the mind. We must not suppose the 
self to be divided into parts, one of which 
is employed in the act of reasoning, one 
in experiencing feelings, and a third ac- 
tive in the emotional field. The self is 
one and indivisible. The whole self rea- 
sons, feels, experiences emotions, etc. 
Some authorities would criticize the use 
of the word faculties holding that we 
should only speak of the powers of the 
mind. We think this word of explana- 
tion is sufficient. In order to assist you 
to grasp our point of view we have used 
the word. faculties meaning thereby un- 
known means that the self employes to 
excite certain centers in the cortex of the 
brain that some way enable it to act on 
the physical plane. We have compared 
them to mental muscles, in a way analo- 
gous to physical muscles. 


Our Purpose 


Our purpose is to indicate in a general 
way how some of these faculties may be 
strengthened. We cannot make this ex- 
haustive since a volume would not suffice 
for that purpose. We shall take only 
some of the more general, or more im- 
portant faculties. We should reflect that 
mental muscles follow the same law of 
development as physical muscles. They 
only increase in strength by judicious 
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exercise, but each special faculty is most 
benefited by special drill. 


Memory 


Memory is one of the most mysterious 
faculties of the self. It is also one of 
the most important. Notice from the 
chart that sensory and motor ganglia and 
all the other faculties of the self,—the 
intellect, feeling and emotions,—are rep- 
resented as sending nerves or reporting 
to memory. That is a graphic way of 
stating that some way all the experiences 
of the self, of whatever nature, all the 
conclusions that self forms concerning 
them, are recorded in the multitudinous 
cells of the brain, how we do not know. 
Notice this: memory is the mental mus- 
cle by which the self uncovers these rec- 
ords, and peruses them as needed. These 
records may or may not be consciously 
used in after life; yet they are in exist- 
ence and in the delirium of fever, the 
senility of age, the moment of dissolu- 
tion, the self seems passing in review 
records unused for many years. 


Human Records - 


There is a strange resemblance be- 
tween memory records, and general liter- 
ature in. civilization, Modern enlighten- 
ment depends upon records. ‘They are 
needed to record transactions of daily 
life. We advance in civilization only as 
we exchange our thoughts with great men 
of the present, and the wisdom of the 
past recorded in books. Civilization 
would disappear were we to be deprived 
of all records of the past, of all means 
of making and exchanging records of 
the present. These statements fairly rep- 
resent the office and importance of mem- 
ory in the economy of individual life. 
Memory is not a creative faculty in itself, 
but on its action all other faculties de- 
pend. Its importance may be realized 
when one considers that the entire edu- 
cation of the individual depends upon 
memory. It is true that present day ed- 
ucation is vastly different from the mem- 
orizing process of earlier years. The 
older method is justly condemned. We 


shall. seon discover, however, that such 
methods were based on a mistaken idea 
of the office of memory. 


Wrong Methods 


A glance at the chart shows that the 
only way the self learns of the outside 
world is by means of sensory impres- 


sions, that reach the self, and are, so. 
to speak, duly considered by all the fac- 


ulties, This uncovers faulty methods of 
education. Children should have things 
to study. It is not book learning, defi- 
nitions and rules that they need. The 
little one must have balls and blocks and 
counters, And when school life begins, 
beware of the supposed necessity of ask- 
ing them to memorize rules, tables and 
classifications of facts. The learner 
should form these out of his experience 
with the outside world, from nature 
study, nature rambles, and other means 
of gathering stores of sensory and mo- 
tor experience, the only means the self 
has of becoming acquainted with the out- 
side world. The various faculties of the 
self (the mental muscles) are all set to 
work considering these new facts. To 
ask children to learn definitions, rules 
and principles first, is surely wrong. 


How to Strengthen Memory 


Form a clear mental picture of the 
two-fold character of the memory proc- 
ess. Memory is not the record itself, but 
the ability to recall the records. You 
enjoy listening to a phonograph when it 
reproduces for you a song by some great 
singer. The perfection of the entire op- 
eration depends upon the perfection of 
the record not less than upon the 


mechanism that reproduces the record. | 


Strength of memory then depends upon 
the record in the brain cells itself, also 
upon the mental faculty, the force—let 
us say mental muscle—that uncovers the 
record. The first step in memory train- 
ing, then, is to get clear cut records. 
Bear with us as we endeavor to make 
this clear and thus assist you to prepare 
for your work in life. 
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To Improve the Records 


Let us consider first how to improve 
the record. Be interested in things about 
you. Cultivate a keen interest in men 
and life. Practice observing things, 
clearly and distinctly, until it becomes a 
regular and permanent habit. Have large 
and worth-while purposes in view. When 
you look at a landscape, see something 
more than houses, trees, mountains, sky, 
and sunshine. As you look, think, com- 
pare, weigh, distinguish, mediate and 
generalize. Know what you wish to re- 
member, and concentrate upon that. Set 
as many faculties at work on the record 
as possible, because each system of cells 
seems to have its records, so that if mem- 
ory cannot lay its hands upon the record 
in the cells of one set of faculties it may 
in another. This is known as the law 
of association and all systems of memory 
improvement make much of it. This is 
why visualizing methods in school are 
now so much favored. 


Special Exercises 


There are certain exercises that tend 
to strengthen the records of sense im- 
pressions.” Try such an exercise as fol- 
lows: Go into a room and take a rapid 
survey of it and its contents, trying to 
get a good mental photograph of as many 
articles as possible,—the size of the room, 
the height of the ceiling, the color of 
the paper, the number of doors and win- 
dows, the chairs, tables, carpet, pictures, 
etc. Then go out of the room and mark 
down what you have seen. Then com- 
pare with the room itself. Repeat until 
you have mastered the exercise. You 
will, by practice, be able to correctly de- 
scribe any place you have visited, almost 
without effort. 

The Value 


The value of such an exercise is self- 
evident. You increase the clearness of 
the record obtained by sight. Your mem- 
ory is strengthened. We go through life 
mentally blind, things of the greatest mo- 
ment we do not see, or rather we do not 
remember seeing them. Physical sight 
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is not the only faculty strengthened. Per- 
ceptive powers in general are helped. 
You see into, through and around per- 
plexing situations. You see how im- 
provement in one direction carries with 
it improvement in general. 


To Strengthen Audible Records 


You will find it interesting and help- 
ful to endeavor to remember the precise 
words that have been addressed to you 
during the course of the day just past. 
Very few people are able to correctly re- 
peat that which was said to them only a 
few moments before. All employers know 
how little dependence can be placed in 
the attention and memory of the average 
employe in this respect. By cultivating 
your attention and memory along these 
lines, you may find it of advantage to you 
in your business life. 


To Develop the Power of Recall 


This is often thought to constitute 
memory. But the power of recall is the 
mental faculty (the mental muscle) that 
obeys the command of self to produce the 
records made for his inspection. Like 
any other muscle it is developed only by 
use. Countless occasions arise in daily 
life to strengthen this muscle. Quite 
often a mistake is made in school by drill- 
ing the power of recall, when the em- 
phasis should be put on improving record 
itself, and increasing the associations. 
However, intelligent drill is valuable. 
Try reading some choice extract. Clos- 
ing the book, recall what you can of it. 
That is only one possible course to fol- 
low. 

Exercise 


At night, go over the affairs of the 
closing day and endeavor to recollect and 
describe the things and persons with 
whom you have met and whom you have 
seen. It is surprising how little you will 
be able to recall at the start, and how 
much you will be able to recall after a 
little practice. In these exercises we 
have considered how to strengthen the 
memory, or rather how to make the rec- 
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ords filed away on the cells of the brain 
so clear and distinct that memory will 
have no difficulty in locating them for the 
self to examine. Some people are born 
so happily constituted that they do not 
need these exercises. The majority of 
us do need them. Their value is that 
they strengthen certain faculties whereby 
the self can better manifest. You are 
stronger mentally by reason of them. 


Curiosity 


Curiosity is the name applied to one of 
the activities of the self which has for 
its object a rapid accumulation of sense 
records through the years of childhood 
to insure vigorous mental life. On the 
chart, curiosity is shown as one of the 
feelings aroused by the reception of some 
sensory impression. If no such feeling 
is aroused the sensation, whatever it may 
be, passes unnoticed, or at least only 
slightly so, and does not enrich life. 
With the wisdom that characterizes all 
her works, nature makes curiosity very 
strong in childhood. Such experiences 
and such records are just as essential to 
vigorous mental growth as nourishing 
food is to the developing physical body of 
the child. Let us consider the following 
chain of events, apparent from a study 
of the chart. 


How Mental Growth is Made Possible 


The child is-born with a brain con- 
sisting of some billions of cells uninflu- 
enced by any experience of life. A new 
fact is reported by one of the senses. 
This fact is considered, so to speak, by 
all the faculties,—reason, reflection, judg- 
ment, etc..—every stage of this process 
leaves its impression on some of the brain 
cells that can afterwards be recalled by 
memory. Mental progress is_ possible 
only by the concurrence of all these steps, 
—the fact, the consideration, the record. 
Curiosity is the mental hunger for such 
facts, necessarily very active in child- 
hood, until the mental stature of man- 
hood is reached, but in one form or an- 
other it must continue through life just 


as the appetite for food characterizes all 
periods of life. Like memory, curiosity 
itself is not a developing faculty; it 1s 
the mental hunger which the self satis- 
fied on the same principle that it satis- 
fies the cravings of the physical appetite. 


Curiosity in Childhood 


And so we see why nature makes curi- 
osity so strong in childhood. It is not 
to be repressed, any more than the desire 
for food is to be repressed. It is to be 
guided, controlled and wisely satisfied. 
Like appetite for food, it may develop in 
the wrong direction, it may become in 
many ways an unhealthy appetite, but 
it must be met, it is a mental want that 
cannot be denied. Parents should en- 
courage it in healthy ways. It is theirs 
to see that the information is correct, 
that right lessons be drawn from it; oth- 
erwise, the record furnished will be mis- 
leading and a wrong mental start given. 
Let parents sympathetically journey with 
their children through childhood years 
and direct this thirst for knowledge into 
wise channels: What work can be more 
important? (See Curiosity Department, 
this series. ) 

In After Years 


And then the co-operation of the school 
begins, It is the teacher’s pleasant task 
to take in hand the mental diet of chil- 
dren. It is surely as important as to se- 
lect a diet with a proper amount of calor- 
ies, divided between protein and carbo- 
hydrates. It should be the teacher’s aim 
to keep alive curiosity, now given a more 
dignified name and called interest. Life 
means progress or else it is a failure, and 
progress means a constantly increasing 
grasp on the outer world, and so interest 
in worth-while things must continue. It 
may be interest in literature, or popular 
science or city betterment, or agriculture. 
Progress would be slow if it were not 
for curiosity in childhood, interest in ma- 
ture years. When: one ceases to take an 
interest in the things of life, one’s days 
of usefulness are over. 
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How to Strengthen Interest 


There is only one way to strengthen 
‘interest. Force yourself to take interest 
in as many things as possible. Be curi- 
ous, study, ask questions, attend lectures, 
demonstrate newly discovered facts in 
your own way. This faculty, so all im- 
portant in childhood, does not lose in 
importance in after years. Galvani was 
curious about twitching frog legs; there 
was the starting point of electrical 
knowledge. Newton took an interest in 
the phenomena of a falling apple; the 
starting point of modern science. Some 
of the greatest successes in life have 
been gained because some one was curi- 
ous about, or interested in, some trifling 
thing and commenced to study it. 


Imagination 


You have, of course, amused yourself 
with a kaleidoscope. In a really won- 
derful way the little pieces of colored 
glass arrange themselves in some pleas- 
ing geometrical design, but even as you 
are studying the form, a tremor of the 
hand, a turn of the wrist, and the original 
design gives place to a new form. Imag- 
ination is that mental faculty that is con- 
stanly building on the foundation of 
memory experience all sorts of fanciful 
combinations, generally counterfeit pre- 
sentments of real experiences. These 
mental creations change their form and 
meaning with more than kaleidoscopic 
rapidity and ease. They run the entire 
range of value from aimless, grotesque 
presentations—the stuff of which dreams 
are made—to mental scenes that fire the 
enthusiast to go forth and do, that. un- 
bar the gates of intuition, and present 
ideals of action that lift life out of the 
commonplace. The poet writes the artist 
works to place in verse in marble or on 
canvas the fancy illumined pictures that 
imagination has flashed before them. 


Must be Trained 


And so it is that imagination may be 
made a most helpful faculty, or allowed 
to run wild may prove a serious handi- 


cap to usefulness. Your duty is to con- 
trol it. You may fritter your energies 
away in day dreaming, in nursing im- 
practical schemes that an untrained im- 
agination persistently intrudes on your 
attention. But your life will prove an 
absolute blank unless a strong pure and 
true imagination spurs you on to ambi- 
tious effort. The truest, purest and most 
inspiring literature would be impossible 
unless imagination had been active. Sci- 
entific advance would be impossible un- 
less imagination framed theories. No 
matter what position you may be filling 
in life, you cannot hope to achieve notable 
success unless you adopt as your own 
some worthy ideal that imagination forms 
for you. 


How to Train the Imagination 


Imagination must be trained by be- 
ing set to work. In school, reading, ge- 
ography and history can all be used as 
imagination drills—children should be 
asked to imagine and describe the condi- 
tions of the stories that are told them. 
Is Robinson Crusoe landing on the 
island? How does he look? Has hea hat? 
Barefooted or not? How does the island 
look? Any trees on it? Children can write 
compositions on imaginary trips; but 
have them tell which way the wind is 
blowing, what the grain in the nearby 
field is, and whether there are any colts 
in the pasture. It is suggested by an 
eminent writer that even in adult life it 
is good exercise to mentally see and de- 
scribe distant scenes. You are ona ridge 
of hills. What do you see in the valley 
before you? A rural village? Is that a 
train puffing up the grade? But beware 
of drifting into idle day dreams. 


Suggestions 


From time to time deliberately sum- 
mon, by imagination, pictures of those 
things which are vital to the purposes of 
your life. You read a book or an article 
in a journal containing statements which 
start a train of mental images.. In a few 
days they vanish. Make it a custom to 
recall desirable images, elaborate them, in 
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imagination make them your own. You 
thus form an ideal for which to work. 
Realize the value of imagination as a 
success factor in life; it is the only fac- 
ulty that enables you to plan for the 
future, the only one that puts life and 
purpose into your plan. Such exercises 
as these are important. - If a musician 
spends hours daily for years to develop 
flexibility and strength ‘of fingers so he 
can express the music of his soul, it is 
surely worth while to make earnest ef- 
forts to strengthen imagination. But do 
not let it range at will. Picture to your- 
self the ideal you desire to be, plan how 
to realize it. Is it reasonable? Work 
for it. 
The Will 


The will is that mental muscle used by 
the self to influence that center in the 
brain which issues commands to motor 
areas that result in action. We know 
there are such areas in the brain and 
some command must arouse them to ac- 
tion. We might say that the will is the 
executive officer to enforce the decisions 
reached by the self. Notice the endeavor 
on the chart to express these facts. The 
will is im communication with the self 
only, it transmits commands only. Its of- 
fice is simply executive. The self reaches 
its decision by the aid of reports made 
to it by the intellect, the feelings, or the 
emotions; the will should have but one 
office to perform,—to carry out the com- 
mands of the self. 


Strength of Will 


Strength of will—so important in life 
—means ability to carry out the com- 
mands of self. How many have this 
strength of will? How many of us allow 
our best judgment to be set aside by in- 
clinations, feelings, desires? The self 
has reached its conclusions, we know it 
should be enforced and yet the will is 
not strong enough to execute the com- 
mands. ‘The successful men in life have 
always been noted as the possessors of 
strong wills. How shall you develop such 
strength? The way is not easy, but it 


will not fail. Are you ready to try? Is 
success worth while? — 


In General 


The will is to be developed in precisely 
the same manner as any other mental 
faculty —through exercise. It grows 
strong in the very act of using it, and 
your everyday life is rich in opportunity 
for such practice. You should aim to | 
follow quickly by action each decision of 
self that your judgment says is for the 
best. Make it a rule to come to a de- 
cision about important matters at a time 
when they should be decided upon, and 
that a decision once made must be car- 
ried out unless good reasons for the con- 
trary arise. Definite earnest, purposeful 
efforts of this kind will do much to in- 
crease your strength of will. This is 
general exercise in which any one can 
engage from day to day. As the subject 
is sO important we must consider some 
special exercises, deliberately pursued to 
strengthen the will. 


Control of Desires 


The following exercise is suggested as 
a means of strengthening the will, just 
as a problem in geometry is used to 
strengthen mathematical understanding. 
You feel a desire to do or not to do a 
certain thing; here is a chance to test 
your will. Deliberately determine to de- 
sire and feel just the opposite of your 
present desires and feelings and manifest 
in action that determination. This is not 
easy, but persevere, and just as the 
solving of the problem strengthens you 
in mathematics; so will this exercise 
strengthen the will. You can succeed in 
this exercise because the will is positive 
to mental states when properly and per- 
sistently applied. 


Doing Disagreeable Things 


One writer recommends doing disa- 
greeable things (not in themselves 
wrong) to strengthen your mastery over 
them. By following this course—doing 
something that you do not feel like do- 
ing, leaving undone something you very 
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much ‘desire to do—you gain a control 
that will serve you well in some hour of 
need. . We are told that many great men 
have deliberately engaged in such actions. 
One most successful man was found 
reading a dry book on political economy. 
He explained that he was doing it be- 
cause he disliked it. He was gaining far 
more than a knowledge of political econ- 
omy; he was gaining control of self and 
strength of will. 


Following a Schedule 


The following is also suggested. In 
the evening prepare a schedule of your 
actions for the following day. In case 
nothing unforseen occurs, you will do 
this, that and the other. In addition to 
your regular duties you will write such 
a letter, do certain errands, attend to cer- 
tain details. At night review the day’s 
activities. How near did you come to 
following the schedule? Why did you 
fail? Could you not have succeeded? 


Results 


These exercises are simple, but if you 
will honestly test them—say for one 
month—you will find developing in you 
a sense of power previously unknown. 
We have given you suggestions that will 
help’ you in your course through, life. 
Notice how the new psychology differs 
from the old. It is no longer sufficient 
to have intellectual knowledge of psychol- 
ogy—we study how to make such knowl- 
edge helpful in daily life. We have 
pointed out some methods by which this 
can be accomplished. Many more could 
be given. There is not a faculty—men- 
tal muscle—that you possess that cannot 
be strengthened by exercises appropriate 
to it. Just as surely as physical well be- 
ing can be strengthened by physical exer- 
cises so can mental power be built up! 
not exclusively by the.learning of schools 
—valuable as that is—but by deliberately 
strengthening the faculties themselves. 


The Emotions 


The emotions constitute a group of 
faculties difficult to define and yet all 
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know in a general way what is meant 
when they are mentioned. The emotions 
include any of the feelings of joy, grief, 
fear, hate, love, etc.; any of the feelings 
aroused by pleasure or pain; or we may 
say emotions are the types of conscious- 
ness characterized by such feelings. The 
peculiar value attached to the study of 
the emotions is due to the fact that emo- 
tions indulged not only mold character, 
but there is a close connection between 
emotions and physical expression. The 
two act and reach on each other; and in 
this fact is concealed a hint from nature 
that, to the reflective student, is a won- 
derful help in success building. This is 
so important, it leads to such far reach- 
ing results, that we urge all to grasp the 
thought that we shall soon unfold. 


Effect on Character 


It is not necessary to define character 
or show its importance. Such is the 
power of the emotions to shape charac- 
ter that people are largely what their 
emotions have made them. We need not 
enlarge upon that fact, but we must point 
out that one needs not indulge in emo- 
tions that tend to lower one in the scale 
of moral worth. It is within the power 
of the individual to control the emotions. 
They can be mastered, regulated, changed, 
developed or inhibited. This is the im- 
portant point to note. 


Servants Not Masters 


The secret lies in this phrase. Instead 
of allowing the feelings and emotions to 
rule you, it is your duty and within your 
power to rule them. One of the exercises 
given for strengthening the will tells you 
how. Cultivate the emotion exactly op- 
posite to the one you wish to restrain. 
You can do it if you will to do it with — 
sufficient intensity. The law of opposites 
applies in the mental realm as well as in 
the physical. To counteract cold, apply 
heat; to counteract heat, apply cold; to 
counteract hate, apply love. This course 
is not always easy, but it is necessary so 
to do if you would win true success. 
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Effects on the Physical Body 


Let us now consider the effects of emo- 
tions on the physical body. A wonder- 
ful lesson can be drawn from such.a 
study. Every strong emotion tends to 
produce certain outward physical ex- 
pressions. The eyes sparkle or grow 
dim ;the voice becomes resonant and posi- 
tive or husky and weak in accordance 
with the emotions we entertain. The face 
flushes, the nostrils dilate, and there is an 
impulse to vigorous action if one be- 
comes angry. In fear there are pallor 
and tremblings. It is asserted that all 
the emotions ‘have well defined es 
expressions. 


'The Effect of Outward Expression on 
Inward Mental States 


It is not generally so well known that 
outward expressions peculiar to an emo- 
tion tend to produce the inner feeling. 
You cannot laugh and smile, whistle or 
sing, and entertain a fit of blues., The 
blues disappear like due before the morn- 
ing sun because the outward expression 
is not the one that is the accompaniment 
of the blues. Whistling to keep up cour- 
age actually does it. No matter how sad 
you feel, laugh and you soon feel cheer- 
ful. You may be feeling in excellent 
spirits ; but sit down and mope, sigh, re- 
ply to every question in a dismal tone of 
voice as if you did not have a friénd in 
‘the world,—and you will soon feel that 
life is a failure and that you are an 
abused creature. Hence the secret,—if 
you wish to conquer undesirable emo- 
tional tendencies assume the outward ex- 
pressions of the opposite emotion and 
you will win. 


Value of Self Control 


Every emotion (with its consequent 
impulse) is dangerous when beyond con- 
trol. Hence self control is of greatest 
importance. As an aid to gain control 
of emotions give all expression possible 
to every emotion and impulse you wish 
to develop; inhibit every expression of 
every emotion and impulse when it trans- 


cends its proper limit. Continue this line 
of treatment until it crystalizes into a 
habit. This can only be done gradually. 
Hence parents and teachers cannot ex- 
pect children to be perfect in this art. 
Their aim should be so to train those un- 
der their charge that when they arrive at 
maturity they may have perfect control 
of themselves. 


Extension of this Lesson 


We have not exhausted the practical 
application of the lesson. Emotions are 
accompanied by certain outward physical 
changes. Why limit this to emotions? 
Why may not thoughts, ideals, mental 
impressions of all kinds held in mind 
produce physical modification, not of 
course with the sudden temporary result 
of—say—anger, but quiet, gradual and 
more permanent results? Where shall 
we draw the line between emotions and 
thoughts in this respect? May they not 
produce inward physical changes? In- 
vestigations prove that this is the case. 
Anger not only flushes the cheeks, raises 
the pitch of the voice, clenches the hands, 
but it produces chemical changes in every 
secretion of the body. Cheerfulness not 
only brightens the eye, gives a confident 
tone to the voice, but it is the very best 
medicine in the world; it tones up the 
entire system. Worry not only bends 
the shoulders and corrugates the brow, 
but it tends to rust out every important 
organ in the body. 


Power of Mind Over the Body 


And thus we arrive at the conclusions 
reached by investigators in other lines. 
Psychology also emphasizes the power of 
thought to shape the features and influ- 
ence the health of the body. Every year 
earnest scholars are proclaiming more 
and more the truth of that ancient say- 
ing “as a man thinketh in his heart so 
is he.” And now comes the practical ap- 
plication. Do you wish health, success 
and happiness in life? Of course you do. 
Then think health, success and happiness 
thoughts. Your will, strengthened by the 
exercises we have suggested, will enable 
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you tw choose the character of your 
thoughts, just as it enables you to master 
your emotions. Will to think helpful 
thoughts; sternly repress others. 


Power of Outward Actions 


' We have not even yet exhausted the 
lesson this study would impart. In re- 
gard to emotions we learned that phys- 
ical expressions influenced the inner feel- 
ing. Whistling does keep up courage. 
We may assume that outward actions 
will influence thought. Do you wish to 
be prosperous, healthy and happy? Very 
well, act as if you were prosperous, 
healthy and happy; you will begin to 
think success thoughts, and you will tend 
to become what you think. 


The Age of Opportunity 


Thus we see what practical lessons can 
be drawn from this study of psychology. 
It is far more than simply gaining infor- 
mation concerning various mental pow- 
ers. It is information that concerns 
every day life. It has a direct bearing 
upon the question of success in life. An 
age of opportunity such as the world 
never saw is at hand, but only those who 
can meet twentieth century tests will reap 
the rewards. This study has shown you 
how to strengthen some faculties. There 
are ways whereby to strengthen all. Fol- 
lowing these suggestions, you prepare for 
the life of storm and stress that awaits 
us. 

By Way of Review 


In the articles on the development of 
life on the globe it was noticed that the 
continuation of life—as we know it— 
depends on the union of two mutually 
complementary principles. In Chemistry 
we discovered that atoms—which are the 
units of structure—depend for their ex- 
istence on the union of two forces that 
we, for lack of a better name, call posi- 
tive and negative electricity. In study- 


thougths is all important. 


ing Physics we found that the entire 
universe of things depends on the mutual 
action of two principles that we have 
named,—attraction and repulsion. It is 
indeed interesting to discover that we, 
ourselves, are able to manifest on the 
physical plane only as two complemen- 
tary factors are in action,—a physical 
body, and a mysterious psychic entity 
that we call the self. 


Success in Life 


It should be evident to all that success 
in life depends upon the helpful co-opera- 
tion of both of these factors. Sufficient 
stress has been laid on physical health. 
We have endeavored in this article to 
emphasize the importance of mental 
health. In this practical age, let us not 
be too inquisitive concerning the nature 
of the self, but consider with greater 
care how to strengthen its faculties and 
how to build up mental health. We have 
discovered that the character of our 
Thought con- 
trols, to a surprising degree, the health 
of the body and builds up conditions that 
make for success. 


In Conclusion 


We have called attention to the fact 
that the real self has powers that cannot 
be expressed while in a physical body. 
Many known facts support that view. 
Perhaps this command over bodily con- 
ditions is an evidence of such power. 
Many today think so, and hold that the 


positive traits of character,—courage, 


confidence, faith, hope, etc.,—are means 
employed by the self to render this assist- 
ance. Knowing the power of thought to 
control bodily conditions it is our privi- 
lege to control our thoughts to that end. 
“Whatsoever things are true—honest— 
just; whatsoever things are pure—lovely - 
—of good report—think of these things” 
is the command of an inspired writer of 
old. 
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Outline for the Study of Psychology 
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DEFINITION OF PsyCHOLoGcy. 
THE SELF. 
1. Relation to the Body. 
2. Necessity of Physical Health. 
3. How to Study the Self. 
How THE SELF MANIFESTS. 
1. Incoming, information. 
a. Special senses. 
b. Organic senses. 
c. Nerve exchanges. 
d. Sensor ganglia. 
2. Outgoing commands. 
a. Motor ganglia. 
b. Nerve exchanges. 
c. Voluntary commands. 
d. Involuntary commands. 
MENTAL PowWERS. 
a. Memory. 
b. Will. 
c. The faculties. 
Le the Intellect: 
a. Observations. 
b. Reflection. 
c. Concentration 
d. Comparison 
e. Analysis 
f. Compréhension 
g. Judgment 
The Feelings 
a. Curiosity 
b. Imagination 
c. Intuition 
3. The Emotions 
a. Admiration 
b. Sympathy 
c. Love 
d. Altruism 
e. Justice 
f. Religion 
How To STRENGTHEN THE FAcuL- 
TIES 
1. Memory 
a. Improvement of records 
b. Power of recall 
2. Curiosity 
a. How to strengthen interest 
3. Imagination 
4. The will 
5. The emotions 
Lessons Drawn 


iS) 


Questions 


This morning, hearing a chance song, 
I found myself thinking of a friend who 
died long ago. How did this happen? 

In the act of answering this question, 


what power of the mind did you utilize? 


Come to find out I was mistaken in the 
song. What faculty of the mind really in- 
duced thoughts of my friend? 

Thinking of my friend—who was very 
dear to me—I noticed a slight tremor in 
my voice. To what was it due? 

But when I took note of this fact, what 
faculty did I utilize? 

Now trace the chain of sequences that 
caused me to draw my handkerchief to 
wipe away the gathering tear. 

‘Crossing the street I was startled by 
the sharp sound of an automobile horn. 
Trace the cause of that sensation. 

I instantly jumped out of danger. 
Judging from the chart, whence was the 
source of the command to jump? 

What one of this series of events do 
you think will be remembered most 
strongly? Why? 

I felt very tired at the close of work 
today. Trace the course of the sensation. 

So, when I reached home, I lay down. 
Trace the course of that action. 

Did the sensation of fatigue and the 
command to the muscles that laid me 
down pass through the same nerve ex- 
change? 

I fell asleep and had a’strange dream. 
What faculty was partially awake? 

A certain inventor ts said to have in- 
vented an important machine in a dream. 
What faculties do you think were active? 
Why is it that the majority of your 
dreams you cannot recall? 

For years I was an inveterate smoker. 

I knew it was a harmful habit. What 
faculty. needed strengthening to enable 
me to cease? 

Explain why the real character of an 
individual may show in his face and ac- 
tions, | 

Suppose you are exposed to an attack 
of influenza. What precaution in addi- 
tion to the ordinary ones can you employ? 
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FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


There are three principal forms of 
government in the world, and two or 


three modifications of these. They may 


be explained as follows: 


1. Absolute Monarchy. A country 
governed by a ruler whose will is the 
supreme law of the land, who is not 
dependent upon the people for his posi- 
tion but secures it by inheritance through 
his family, and who is responsible to no 
one for his official acts, is an example of 
an absolute monarchy, Such govern- 
ments are becoming less common in the 


_ world; with their advance in civilization, 


people become self-governing. 

2. Limited Monarchy. A country 
governed by a king or queen, but whose 
powers and duties are expressly defined 
by the will of the ‘people, is a limited 
monarchy. The higher the intelligence 
of the people in such a country the less 
liberty of action is given the ruler. In 
England the ruler is literally a figure 
head and never interferes with the law- 
making power. They people rule through 
representatives they choose. One of the 
results of the European War was the 


overthrow of three autocratic govern- 
ments,—Russia, Germany, Austria-Hun- 


gary. 

3. Republic. Ifa country is wholly 
governed by the people residing in it, 
and if every official who exercises con- 
trol is given his authority by appoint- 
ment at the hands of the people, the 
government thus organized and _ con- 
ducted is a republic. It is sometimes 
called a representative democracy. The 
most notable example of such a gov- 
ernment the world has ever seen is the 
United States. Other successful repub- 
lics are France and Switzerland, in Eu- 
rope, and the South American countries. 

4. Pure Democracy. Ifa self-gov- 
erning people live in a country so small 
that it is an easy matter for all of them 
to meet in one place to make their laws, 
such a country is a pure democracy. 
There is only one such government in 
the world, the Republic of Andorra, 60 
square miles, in the mountain region 
between France and Spain. All the 
voters can meet in the public square of 
the capital city to make their laws and 
appoint their officials. 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT 


The Government of the United States 
cannot be a pure democracy; the coun- 
try has too vast an area to permit all 
the people to come together to make 
their laws. The nearest approach to this 
is for the people in each section to name 
some person or persons to represent them 
and act for them in the making of laws 
and in exercising control for the bene- 
fit of all the people. Thus we have a 
representative government—a represent- 
ative democracy, or republic. 


Divisions of Government. In every 
enlightened country control begins at 
home with all its citizens or subjects, and 
this is particularly true in the United 
States. Local affairs must be admin- 
istered locally ; people at a distance have 
no interest in them. For governmental 
purposes the smallest political unit is the 
school district, seldom more than two 
miles square. The school district is an 
example of a pure democracy. Once 
each year all the people within it meet 
together to choose school officers, and by 
vote declare what shall be done for the 
district’s educational interests for the 
next year. 

Next above the school district is the 
township government. The township is 
a political unit and also a pure democ- 
racy. The annual “town meeting’’ is 
participated in by all the voters, and 
they formulate policies for a year in ad- 
vance, but have no power to legislate in 
school affairs, for the little school dis- 
tricts are real governments of their own. 
The township can only regulate general 
township matters. 

Next above the township is the county 
government, and the size of this political 


unit and the density of population re-' 


quire something more complicated than 
the democratic meetings of the township 
and school district. The people of the 
county therefore stay at home as a body, 
but they choose a few from their ranks 
to go to-the county seat and legislate for 
them. This picked body of men do what 
is best for the people they represent, but 


‘keep entirely away from such purely lo- 
cal matters as the townships and school ; 


districts control. 


In the ascending scale of government 
the state is above. the county, and the © 
United States, or Federal Government, is — 


but a union of the 48 states. Each of 


the latter has its responsibility for the — 
welfare of its citizens, and above all, — 


the one central government exercises 
control of such character as relates to 
the general welfare of the country. 


A Vast Governmental Machine. The y 


very many interests of the people of the 


United States, it has been noted, require 9 
for their welfare and happiness govern- — 


ments within governments. The Federal 


Government is prohibited from encroach- ~ 
ing upon the right of the states to regu- ~ 


late whatever relates solely to their own 


internal affairs; a state cannot take away 
from a county the control of those mat- ~ 
ters within its territory which affect no © 


other county; a county government is 


bound to respect the township in its © 
right to absolute control of everything 


whose influence does not reach beyond 


its boundaries, and the school district — 


regulates its educational affairs inde- 
pendently of what may be done or 
thought of in a neighboring district. 


The Beginning of the United States 
Government. Before state govern- 
ments could be organized and put in run- 
ning order, the National Government had 
to be established. After the Revolu- 


tionary War, each state was an independ- 


ent sovereignty in almost every respect. 


A so-called constitution bound the states” 


in a loose formation and this document 
was called the Articles of Confederation. 
It was apparent that the Articles must 
receive extensive amendment to adapt 
them to the new conditions resulting 
from war. Accordingly a convention 


met in Philadelphia, in May, 1787, by au- © 


thority of the Congress; 55 delegates 
were present. The sessions extended 
until the middle of September. Within 
the period of four months, the Consti- 
tution of the United States was formed, 


and so great a man as Gladstone said — 
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that it surpassed any work of man in 
the world’s history that had ever been 


accomplished in so short a time. 


The United States Constitution. The 
forefathers builded well. They organ- 
ized under the Constitution a govern- 
ment of three departments; these were 
called the legislative, or lawmaking, de- 
partment, the executive, or law-enforc- 
ing, department, and the judicial, or law- 
interpreting, department. The legislative 
branch was named the Congress of the 
United States; the executive branch was 
given for its head the president of the 
United States, and the judicial depart- 
ment was organized as a Supreme Court, 
with the provision that Congress might 
provide from time to time for inferior 
courts, as necessities might require. 

It was provided that neither of the 
first two departments could be independ- 
ent of the other; one should always 
act as a check upon the other. No bill 
passed by Congress could become a law 
of the land until it had received the 
president’s signature, except that in case 
the president refused his approval, Con- 
gress might by a vote of two-thirds of 
the entire membership of each house 
make the bill a law without the presi- 
dent’s signature to it. 

The president is the chief executive 
officer, but he is held in check by the 
legislative department and cannot exceed 
the authority vested in him by the laws 
of the land, as made by the Congress. 
Confronting the legislative and executive 
authorities is the Supreme Court, com- 
posed of the nation’s most able lawyers, 
who are empowered to declare what laws 
of Congress are in accordance with the 
Constitution and therefore valid, and 
what laws in spirit are opposed to the 
provisions of the Constitution, and there- 
fore not valid. 

A discussion of the three departments 
of government in considerable detail will 
be of value. 


THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


The legislative branch of the National 
Government is the lawmaking branch. 


The Constitution is the supreme law of 
the land, and no law can be passed and 
put into effect which in any way is con- 
trary to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. 

There are two branches of the legis- 
lative department. The more numerous 
branch—that is, the one with the great- 
est number of members—is the House of 
Representatives. 

The House of Representatives. Con- 
gress itself decides how many members 
the House shall contain. Having deter- 
mined this, the whole number is appor- 


tioned according to population among the 


various states. The number can be 
changed every ten years, after each na- 
tional census is taken. A year after the 
census of 1910, Congress declared that 
the House should contain for the next 
ten years 433 members. The almost im- 
mediate admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico added one more member for 
each of those states, increasing the total 
House membership to 435. The number 
for each state was found in the follow- 
ing manner: The population of the 
United States was divided by the num- 
ber of members the House was to con- 
tain; the quotient was found to be a 
little more than 190,000. This number 
was called the unit of representation; 
that is, one representative should be sent 
to Congress for each group of 190,000 
of the population of the country. Then 
the population of each state was divided 
by this unit of representation and the 
quotient gave the number of representa- 
tives each state could elect as members 
of the Congress. The accompanying 
map shows the proportion in each state, | 
a total of 435 members; this number can- 
not be increased during the ten-year 
period ending in 1921, except by the ad- 
mission of new states, and such a devel- 
opment is not likely to occur. 

Each state divides its territory into 
what is called congressional districts, and 
there are as many districts in the state 
as the number of representatives the 
state may send to Congress. All the 
voters in the congressional district vote 
directly for their members of Congress. 
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MAP SHOWING THE NUMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS FROM EACH STATE ACCORDING TO 
THE APPORTIONMENT OF IQIO 


The term of a representative is two 
years, and the salary is $7500 per an- 
num. 


The Senate. The Constitution de- 
creed that the coordinate branch of Con- 
gress should be called the Senate; that 
it should be a smaller branch than the 
House; and that to secure its members 
the utmost freedom from local state in- 
fluences and make it in the highest sense 
a strong deliberative body, its members 
should not be elected directly by the 
people, but should be chosen by the state 
Legislatures and the term of each sen- 
ator should be six years. Until 1913 
such was the policy of the government, 
but the experience of more than a cen- 
tury proved that a decided change in the 
manner of electing senators was essen- 
tial, and an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, adopted in the year named, pro- 
vided that the United States senators 


should thereafter be elected by all the 


people of each state in the same manner 
- that was provided for the election of 


members of the House of Representa- 
tives. ‘ 

The causes leading to this radical © 
change are not hard to find. Many sen- 
ators secured their election by means 
which did not argue well for the honesty 
of their selection, and moreover, having 
been chosen by the comparatively few 
members of a state Legislature and not 
owing their choice directly to the whole 
body of people, often were inclined to 7 
disregard the plain wishes of the peo- | 


ple of their states, in their official acts. 7 


The number of senators, two from each ~ 
state, remains as provided in the Con- © 
stitution. 


through the medium of a state Legis- © 
lature. | . 
Powers of Congress,. The two — 


houses of Congress in all their lawmak- ie 


ing duties are dependent one upon the © 
other. A bill to become a law must be ~ 
passed in exactly the same form by both ~ 
the Senate and the House of Represent- — 
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atives before it is sent to the president 
for his signature. The manner in which 
a bill becomes a law is as follows: 


Lawmaking. <A bill may originate in 
either house, unless it is one which pro- 
vides for the raising of revenue to sup- 
port the government. Such a bill must 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, by constitutional provision. 
was thought to be the part of wisdom 
by the framers of the Constitution, for 
the members of the House, coming fresh 
from the people every two years, might 
be expected to know more clearly than 
the Senate the exact and immediate 
needs of the people. | 

We will suppose that a bill of some 
general character originates in the House 
of Representatives. Some member in- 
troduces it and it is sent to a select num- 
ber of members called a standing com- 
mittee, of which there are more than 50 
in the House, whose duty it is to receive 
bills relating to its special sphere and 
consider them, and later report them to 
the Howtise with recommendations as to 
the desirability of passage. Legislation 
by committees in so large a body of men 
is essential to the expedition of business, 
for the House as a whole could never 
consider even a small fraction of the 
thousands of bills introduced. 
When the bill above referred to has 
been carefully considered by the com- 
mittee to which it was given, the com- 
mittee reports to the House the merits 
of the proposed legislation, and then the 
bill is read in open session on three dif- 
ferent dates. The first time it is read 
by its title only, and a date is fixed upon 
which a vote shall be taken. A majority 
of the members present, provided that 


~ number be more than half of the total 


membership, is required to pass a bill. 
No vote can be taken on any proposed 
law, unless at least half of the member- 
ship of the House, called a quorum, is 
wpresent, \\. | 


After the bill has passed the House, 
it is sent to the Senate, and there the 
same process is repeated. It is referred 
to a Senate committee, in due time is re- 


This . 


ported to the whole body of senators, 
read in open session three times, the 
first time by its title only, and eventually 
is brought to a vote. If it passes, it is 
then sent to the president of the United 
States for his approval. In case the 
Senate does not agree with all the pro- 
visions of the House bill, it may amend 
it, in which event it must be returned 
to the House and in its form as passed 
by the Senate must be again voted on 
in the House. The House may accept 
the Senate form of the bill and pass it 
in that form and then send it to the 
president; but it is within the rights of 
the House again to amend it, in which 
case it must go back to the Senate for 
concurrence. If the two houses, thus 
working separately, cannot agree upon 
the contents of the bill, then a joint com- 
mittee of the two houses is appointed to 
put it into such shape that it may receive 
the majority vote of both houses. Such 
a committee is a conference committee. 


Even after a bill has thus been con- 
sidered several times and frequently 
voted upon until it is in acceptable form, 
it may yet be disapproved by the presi- 
dent. In case he will not sign the bill as 
passed by the Congress, he returns it with 
his- disapproval to the house in which it 
had its origin, and states in a letter his 
reasons for withholding his signature. 
The temper of the Congress may be such 
that the passage of the bill is demanded 
regardless of the president’s views; so if 
two-thirds of the members of each house 
—not two-thirds of those present—vote 
once more in favor of the bill, it becomes 
an act of Congress, regardless of the 
president’s wishes. We have followed 
the course of a bill through Congress 
that was originally introduced into the 
House of Representatives. The same 
procedure is followed in the opposite 
direction if it is introduced first into the’ 
Senate by a member of that body. 


Other Powers. The Congress has not 
absolute power to legislate in any direc- 
tion it pleases. It is limited by express 
provisions in the Constitution. The di- 
rections in which it has free exercise of 
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The usual routine in enacting a bill is shown in the graphic. We should add 
that unless a bill concerns revenue legislation it may originate in the senate in- 
stead of the house but the course then taken is the same, except that the Senate 
and its committee consider the bill first. In either case the house 1eceiving the 
bill may pass it in an amended form. The amended bill is then returned to the 
originating house for further consideration. 

In case the two houses can not agree, a conference committee of members 
of both houses is appointed to consider the bills and if possible effect a com- 
promise, in which case it is necessary for both houses to pass the compromise bill, 


though either is at liberty to reject it. They must however come to an agreement — 


and pass an identical bill for the president’s consideration. 

If the president vetoes the bill it is necessary to pass it over his veto; but this 
requires a two-thirds vote in both houses, it then becomes a law without his signa- 
Atte: 
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power are named in Section Eight of 
Article One of the Constitution, in brief, 
as follows: It may— 


1. Lay and collect taxes. 

2. Borrow money on the guarantee of 
the United States to repay it. 

3. Regulate commerce. 

4, Establish rules for naturalization. 

5. Establish uniform laws of bank- 

ruptcy. ; 
6. Coin money and declare what its 
value shall be. 

7. Fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

8. Provide for punishment of counter- 
feiting. 

9. Establish post offices. 

10. Grant patents and copyrights. 

11. Establish United States courts in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court. 

be. .Weclare- war. 

13. Exercise control over territory of 
the country not a part of any state. 


Prohibitions. Besides the above direct 
powers, there are certain things that the 
Congress is prohibited fromm doing. Some 
of the words in the paragraphs below 
may be unfamiliar to the reader, but ex- 
planation will be found somewhere in 
this set of books in articles in regular 
alphabetical order. Congress cannot: 


1. Suspend the right of habeas corpus. 

2. Pass a bill of attainder. 

3. Pass an ex post facto law. 

4. Lay direct taxes, except in propor- 
tion to the census. 

5. Assess taxes on exports froma 
state. . 

6. Draw money from the treasury un- 
less legal appropriation has been made. 

7. Grant titles of nobility. 

8. Restrict freedom of speech or free- 
dom of the press. ~ 

9, Establish a national religion or pro- 
hibit one from worshiping as he pleases. 

10. Deny the right of assemblage to 
petition the government. 

11. Repudiate debts. © 


THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


The Constitution declares that the ex- 
ecutive authority of the United States 


* 


arte 
oo 
E 


shall be vested in a president and a vice- 
president, who shall hold office for the 
term of four years. In our everyday 
construction of this division of govern- 
ment, we assume it to be a one-man de- 
partment and that the president is the 
only one with authority. Indeed, this is 
to a very great extent true, for as long 
as the president is able to perform the 
duties of his office, the vice-president is 
very much in the background. His con- 
stitutional duty usually is limited to one 
task, that of acting as presiding officer 
of the Senate. There he has no vote, 
not being a member of that body, so he 


is largely a figurehead. But should the 


president die, resign or be dismissed on 
impeachment charges, then the vice-pres- 
ident becomes the commanding figure in 
the nation. He assumes the presidency 
and takes upon himself its vast responsi- 
bilities. Too frequently the people of 
the United States do not realize the 
place of potential power occupied by the 
vice-president and they nominate and 
elect men to the office whom it would be 
a calamity later to raise to the dignity 
of the presidential office. In his capacity 
of president of the Senate, the vice-pres- 
ident receives a salary of $12,000 per 
year. : 

The President. No man can be 
president of the United States who is 
not a citizen of the country. from birth. 
No other position in the Federal Gov- 
ernment demands such a qualification. 
He must also be 35 years of age, and no 
other officer needs to have reached that 
age. Further, no man can leave the 
country on private business in foreign 
parts and take up his residence there, 
then return home and aspire to the pres- 
idency until he has lived within the coun- 
try 14 years after his residence abroad. 
The salary of the president is $75,000 
per year, besides which Congress appro- 
priates a sum exceeding the salary for 
expenses incident to the proper care of 
the presidential establishment, and the 
further sum of $25,000 per year for 
traveling expenses for the chief exec- 
utive. There is no provision in the Con- 
stitution which limits the president to 
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one term in office; so far as the legal 
aspect of the case is concerned, he may 
secure reelections, 1f possible, although 
precedent has established two terms as 
the limit for any one man. 


Presidential Elections. The makers 
of the Constitution surrounded the office 
of president with numerous safeguards 
in order that selection of an unworthy 
man would not be likely to occur. The 
qualifications of the president have been 
named above, the manner of his election 
shows the infinite care with which our 
forefathers surrounded his choice. The 
president is the only elective officer of 
the government who is not selected by 
the direct vote of the people. Today 
we wonder that such a provision was 
insisted upon in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. It is an interesting bit of his- 
tory which the student should read some 
time from original sources. 

It must be stated that the majority 
of members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention distrusted the people and doubted 
their ability wisely to choose so impor- 
tant an official. Alexander Hamilton 
said that the masses of the people were 
fools. He actually said, “The people, 
sir, the people is a great beast!” Placing 
a charitable construction on his opinion, 
we may believe that he meant to call at- 
tention to the fact that the average in- 
habitant of the United States in 1787 
had had only 8&1 days’ instruction in 
school. Surely the scale of intelligence 
was low. 

The manner of the choice of the pres- 
ident was decided as follows: Selection 
was not given directly into the hands of 
the people, but the country was to be a 
republic and in some way the people 
must rule. Therefore, it was decided 
that the people themselves in every state 
should choose from among their leading 
men as many as equaled the state’s mem- 
bership in Congress, both in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. These 
men were to be called the electors of 
the president and vice-president, and 
upon them was to fall the duty of elect- 
ing our chief executive. This arrange- 
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ment has been followed through all the 
years, and in November of every fourth 
year, all the voters of all the states vote 
by ballot for these electors. . Republican 
voters vote for Republican electors; 
Democratic voters vote for Democratic 
electors; and Progressive. voters for 
Progressive electors. If the Republican 
electors in any state receive more votes 
than their opponents, then we say that 
state has gone Republican and the Re- 
publican electors are therefore commis- 
sioned in that state to the task of casting 
their votes for whomsoever they please 
for president and vice-president. The 
only exception to the freest exercise of 
their choice is that the electors in any 


state cannot vote for men for the office | 


of president and vice-president both of 
whom are residents of the same state as 
themselves. 

For about 50 years, the great political 
parties of the country in national con- 
ventions have nominated candidates for 
president and vice-president and the 
electors have without exception voted for 
the men they nominated. They always 
have been expected to do this and no 
elector has ever disobeyed the wishes of 


his party, as expressed in the national 


convention. However, the fact remains 
that under the Constitution the electors 
are free agents and no law binds them 
to vote for certain men; they have the 
legal right to choose whom they may 
desire. 


The Electoral College. At the pres- 
ent time there are in Congress 435 repre- 
sentatives and 96 senators, a total con- 
gressional membership of 531. There- 
fore, in the electoral college there are 
531 votes, for each state chooses as many 
electors as its total representation in 
Congress. On the 2nd Monday in Janu- 
ary, following the November quadren- 
nial choice of electors, these electors 
meet in their respective state capitals and 
vote for presiderit and vice-president, 
and at once send official reports of their 
vote to the secretary of state of the 
United States. On the 2nd Wednesday 


in February, the Senate and House of © 
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Representatives in Washington meet to- 
gether as one body and count the elec- 
toral votes, and until that formality is 
complied with, there has not been an 
election of president and vice-president, 
although usually the final results are 
known the day after the choice of elec- 
tors in November. The law provides that 


the successful candidate must receive a’ 


majority of all the electoral votes cast; 
at the present time this would mean that 
he must receive at least 266 votes. If 
no man receives this number, there is no 
legal choice by the electoral college; in 


this event the House of Representatives. 


is authorized by law to elect a president, 
and in voting on this question, each state 
has one vote. That is to say, if any state 
has 12 representatives, the man favored 
for president by the majority of these 
men receives the vote of that state. In 
like manner, the choice of vice-president 
is left to the Senate. Such a condition 
has never yet occurred: After the elec- 


‘tion of the president about two months 
intervene before he assumes the duties 


of his position. He takes the oath of 
office on the 4th of March, at noon, and 
at the same time the vice-president is 
sworn into office as president of the Sen- 
ate. The oath of office is administered 
usually by the chief justice of the United 
States before a vast concourse of people 
on a platform in front of the United 


States Capitol. 


details. 


The President’s Cabinet. The first 
president of the United States was au- 
thorized by Congress to appoint four 
heads of executive departments, for nat- 
urally the president himself could not 
give personal attention to all executive 
These four men were placed at 
the head of the department of state, the 


treasury department, the war department 


and the legal department; whose head 
was called the attorney-general. With 


the growth of the country, other execu- 
tive heads have been added, until now 
_ the-president’s cabinet includes the secre- 


tary of state, the secretary of the treas- 


ury, the secretary of war, the attorney- 
general, postmaster-general, secretary of 
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the navy, secretary of the interior, secre- 
tary of agriculture, secretary of com- 
merce and secretary of labor. The two 
latter departments are recent additions, 
the former having been organized in 
1903, the latter in 1913. 

The members of the president’s cab- 
inet are intrusted with the details relat- 
ing to their various departments and are 
the trusted advisers of the chief execu- 
tive. Their salary is $12,000 per year. 


Powers of the President. The presi- 
dent is sworn to execute faithfully all the 
laws of the United States. He is com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy; 
he appoints with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, ambassadors and all other represent- 
atives of the United States in foreign 
countries, justices of the Supreme Court 
and such officials within the United 
States as are not elected by the people. 


A Glance at the Future. The man- 
ner in which the president and vice-pres- 
ident secure their election has been out- 
lined above; it is more than likely that 
before the boys and girls of today reach 
the age of 21, radical changes wiil he 
made in the nation’s election machinery. 
For more than a dozen years the people 
have been demanding with insistence that 
control of all governmental affairs shall 
come more and more directly into their 
hands. They have accomplished notable 
reforms, chief among which is the man- 
ner of choosing United States senators, 
which power has been taken away from 
the state Legislature and invested di- 
rectly in the votes of the people. The 
next great onward step in this popular 
movement to bring the government close 
to every voter is the election of the pres- 
ident and vice-president of the United 


‘States in the most direct way possible, 


and to abolish entirely the electoral col- 
lege. This proposed change cannot pos- 
sibly occur for the presidential election 
of 1916, for before it can be: brought 
about there must be an amendment to 
the Constitution which must receive the 
approval of three-fourths of the states. 
But it is not a wild prophecy to predict 
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that by the year 1920, the people them- 
selves will vote for president and vice- 
president. 

The girls of today have a prospective 
interest in this matter as great as that 
of the boys. At present in one-fourth 
the states, women have the same political 
rights as men with respect to the elec- 
tion of president, and in eleven states 
they may vote for every office for which 
any citizen is qualified to vote. The 
cause of woman suffrage has moved 
onward in the United States with almost 
incredible speed within the last few 
years, considering the wideness of the 
problem and its effect upon the welfare 
of the country. It will not be many 
years probably before women in all parts 
of the United States will be accorded 
the same political rights as men. 


THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 


The third great division of the Na- 
tional Government is the judicial depart- 
ment. At its head is the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The legislative de- 
partment, within such limitations as are 
prescribed by the Constitution, enacts 
its laws; the executive department en- 
forces them, or carries them into effect; 
the judicial department sits in judgment 
upon the constitutionality of all laws 
passed, and applies them to such indi- 
vidual cases as the Constitution gives it 
jurisdiction over. If any act of Con- 
gress 1s contrary to the letter or to the 
spirit of the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court has the power to declare it null 
and void, and thereafter such a law is 
of no more effect than as though it had 
never been passed. Only a majority of 
the members of the Supreme Court is 
required to make any decision effective, 
and from such decision there is no ap- 
peal. The Supreme Court of the United 
States knows no higher judicial author- 
ity than itself, and throughout the world 
it is recognized as a most exalted and a 
most dignified legal body. 


The Supreme Court. The Constitu- 
tion provides that the judicial depart- 
ment shall be composed of a Supreme 
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Court and of such inferior courts as may — 
from time to time be established. It 
said nothing about the number of mem- 
bers that this court should be given, and, 
therefore, such decision was left to the 
lawmaking body. Congress at first pro- 
vided for a Supreme Court of five mem- 
bers, one of whom should be chief jus- 
tice of the United States and the other 
four should bear the dignified title of 
associate justices. No other officer in 
the legal department in the country is 
dignified by the title justice. Sometimes 
through ignorance we hear the members 
of this court called judges, but such a 
term is incorrectly applied. From a 
court of five members there has been an 
increase to nine members, as the busi- 
ness of the judicial department has ex- 
panded. There is no minimum age at 
which a man may become qualified for 
appointment as a member of the Su-— 
preme Court; few men have been ap- 
pointed below the age of 50; ripe judg- 
ment, deep legal learning and undoubted 
ability and fixed character are qual- — 
ifications which always have been recog- — 
nized as essential in all Supreme Court — 
justices. . 
The appointment of a justice is for — 
life, or so long as his conduct does not — 
bring him into disrepute. No justice — 
of the court has ever dishonored his 
office. The present salary of each asso- — 
ciate justice is $14,500; the chief justice — 
receives $15,000. In a signal way the 
members of the Supreme Court are hon- © 
ored above all other officers of the gov- — 
ernment. Upon arriving at the age of 70 © 
years, if a member has served at least 
ten years, he is entitled to honorable 
retirement to private life and to continue — 
in receipt of his full salary as long as he 
shall live. If the chief justice retires, he © 
loses $500 of his salary, for he is then 
placed on the same basis as the associate — 
justices. The members of the Supreme 
Court are appointed by the president of 
the United States, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate. 1 


Inferior Courts. It is evident that 
one court of nine members, or even many 
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more than nine, could not properly at- 
tend to the vast volume of legal busi- 
ness that the Constitution provides shall 
fall within its jurisdiction. In order to 


systematize its procedure, and equalize - 


the duties of the various members of the 
Supreme Court, the United States has 
been divided into nine so-called judicial 
circuits. The group of states in each 
circuit is shown in the subjoined map. 
Over each district one member of the 
Supreme Court exercises nominal over- 
sight. In the various districts, courts in- 


by what is termed the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. As judges of 
this latter court, there may be three 
Federal District judges sitting together, 
or a justice of the Supreme Court 
and any two district judges. In cer- 
tain classes of cases, appeals may be 
carried from the District Court directly 
to the Supreme Court at Washington, 
beyond which there is no appeal. For- 
merly a class of courts called United 
States Circuit Courts existed, but they 
no longer exist. 


apace 


JUDICIAL CIRCUITS OF THE UNITED STATES 


ferior to the Supreme Court have been 
established. These are called United 
States District Courts, and at the pres- 
ent time there are 39 such Federal dis- 
tricts. The presiding officer of each Dis- 
trict Court is called a United States dis- 
trict judge; the prosecuting officer to 
each District Court is the United States 
district attorney. Both #f these officers 
receive appointment at the hands of the 
president, with confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. Appeals from decisions of the 
United States District Courts are heard 


Powers of the Supreme Court. The 
Constitution provides that the judicial 
power of the United States shall ex- 
tend— 

1. To all cases in law and equity aris- 
ing under the Constitution, laws and 
treaties of the United States. 

2. To all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls. 

3. To all cases of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction. 

4. To controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party. 
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2. "to cuntroversies between two or 
more states, between a state and citizens 
of different states, and between citizens 
of the same state claiming lands under 
grants of different states. 

6. To controversies between a state or 
its citizens and foreign states, citizens, or 
subjects. 

The average citizen comes into contact 
with the judicial power of the United 
States in matters referred to in para- 
graph four, above, oftener than in any 
other manner. If one violates the law 
of his state, his state courts will prose- 
cute him; if he violates a law of the 
United States, the duty of prosecution 
falls upon the judicial department of the 
National Government. Burglary and 
murder are violations of state laws and 
the United States Government is not 
concerned with the punishment of such 
offenders; the state must regulate all of 
its own internal affairs and keep the 
peace within its boundaries. Counter- 
feiting the money of the United States 
is a matter in which the National Gov- 
ernment is alone interested. Smuggling 
valuable property: into the country with- 
out the payment of customs duties is 
likewise an offense against the dignity of 
the Federal Government. Such cases 
must be tried in the United States Dis- 
trict Courts in the district in which the 
crime is committed. An infraction of the 
laws on sea, or upon the Great Lakes, 
whose waters beyond three miles from 
shore are the property of the National 
Government, represents another feature 
in which the Federal courts are supreme. 


Personnel of the Supreme Court. 
The following is the list of members of 
the United States Court: 

William Howard Taft of Ohio, Chief 
Justice appointed in 1921 by President 
Harding and almost unanimously con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Joseph McKenna, California ; appoint- 
ed 1898. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
setts; appointed 1902. 

William Rufus Day, Ohio; appointed 
1903. 


Massachu- 


Willis Van Devanter, Wyoming; ap- — 
pointed 1910. 
Mahlon Pitney, New Jersey ; appointed - 4 
1912. 
James C. McReynolds, Tennessee; ap-. 
pointed 1914. " 
Louis D. Brandeis, Massachusetts; ap- 
pointed 1916. | 
John H. Clarke, Ohio; appointed 1916. 


It fell to the duty of President Taft © 
to appoint more members of the Su- — 
preme Court than any other president 
in the history of the United States, ex- 
cept George Washington, upon whom 


fell the duty of organizing that body by — 


the appointment of its entire member- 
shin. 


Political Reforms. In addition to the 
constitutional amendment by virtue of 
which United States senators are now 
elected directly by the people, the pos- 
sible constitutional change by which 
within a few years the president of 
the United States may be chosen directly 
by the people and the rapid advance of 
the cause of woman suffrage, there are 
other indications that political power is 
being more and more distributed among 
the people. 

Four political devices are at the pres- 
ent time uppermost in the minds of the 
people and are being rapidly adopted in 
the various states. These are the initia- 
tive, the referendum, the recall and the 
short ballot. The good citizen is inter- 
ested in every advance movement which 
distributes power and authority, and 
every one of these advances dignifies 
every voter and adds measurably to his 
responsibilities. The humblest voter is 
an integral part of his government. We 
live under what we are pleased to term 
civil government, and this means citizen 
government. Any man or woman who 
does not seek to keep informed regarding 
the onward movement of the power of 
the citizen, and who does not study to 
understand the trend of events, 
much of his power to help make our 
government what it should be. When 
we complain of the laxity of govern- 
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_ mental control and of the occasional cor- 
ruption which flaunts itself before our 
_ eyes, we are really condemning ourselves, 
for everywhere in America we have just 
as good government as we deserve to 
have. 


Conclusion. The power of each de- 
partment of the United States is held in 
check by opposing power of other de- 
partments. George Washington wrote 
to a friend respecting the Constitution 
soon after its adoption: “It is provided 
with more checks and barriers against 
the introduction of tyranny than any 
government heretofore instituted among 
men” We may briefly summarize these 
checks and limitations and the even bal- 
ance maintained among the different de- 
partments. 

1. The House of Representatives is 
held in check by the Senate and the Sen- 
ate acts as a check ypon the House, for 
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concurrent action is demanded by both 
houses on all laws. 

2. The executive authority is a check 
upon the legislative body, because the 
president has the power to veto. 

3. The Senate is balanced against the 
president in that it has to approve al! 
of his appointments and the Senate must 
concur in treaties the president makes 
with foreign countries. 

4. The states hold a check upon the 
general government, for the latter can- 
not extend its power into matters that 
concern a state only; on the other hand, 
the states have no individual rights in 


matters that affect the country as a 


whole. 

5. The people hold in their hands 
checks upon their representatives and . 
their senators by giving them reasonably 
short terms in office, with the right of 
retiring at the first opportunity unworthy 
servants. 


What we most need in this great Republic of republics 
is to study with earnest diligence the principles of our 
free institutions; to hold him an enemy to the country 
who derides fidelity to the Constitution and trifles with 
his solemn obligation to uphold it; who would use the 
power of the government to promote personal or party 
ends; who stirs up the bitterness of buried strifes and 
engenders sectional or class conflicts among the people 
of the Union; and who does not hold it to be his 
best and noblest civil duty to uphold and defend the 
Constitution, in all its integrity, against all the tempta- 
tions to its violation by the corrupting influences which 
surround us. —John Randolph Tucker. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 


A republic is a form of government under which the rulers are chosen by the 
qualified voters. The United States is a Federal republic. That the permanency 


of our government depends upon the intelligence of its citizens is a truth need- — 


ing no demonstration, and one which should be evident to all. 

That a large percentage of our boys and girls are allowed to reach mannoenm 
and womanhood’s estate with little or no knowledge of the organization and opera- 
tion of the government under which they live is a fact demonstrated everyday by 
the corrupt methods practiced by the governments of far too many cities and 
states, and by occasional attempts at corrupt practices in the National Government. — 

That the study of civil government is receiving increased attention in the pub- — 
lic schools is evidence of an awakening of the public conscience on the impor- — 
tance of the subject. 

Nevertheless much remains to be done, and the following outline is herewith — 
presented for the purpose of aiding all who are interested in the study of our — 
government. 

The outline is based upon the Constitution. THE HoMrE ANp ScHoOoL REFER- 
ENCE Work contains a large number of articles bearing upon civil government. — 
See the division Law and Political Science, page LVIII, Suggested Courses of © 
Reading, Topical Index to the entire work. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


ATTEMPTS TO FORM A UNION Ak RECTION 
I. New England Confederation 5. QUALIFICATIONS 
II. Albany Conventions (a) Age 
III. Articles of Confederation (b) Citizenship 


Constitutional Convention (c) Official disencumbrance 
PRELIMINARY STEPS 6. PRIVILEGES AND DISABILITIES 


IV 
DELEGATES 7. VACANCIES 
iS: 
4 
5 
6 


ORGANIZATIONS 4I. Sole Powers 
PLANS PROPOSED 
1. ORGANIZATION 


COMPROMISES 
CONSTITUTION ADOPTED (a) Speaker 
(b) Clerk 
1. To form a more perfect union (d) Committees 
2. To establish justice 2. ORIGINATE BILLS FOR REVENUE 
3. To insure domestic tranquillity 3. ORIGINATE IMPEACH MENTS 
4. To provide for the common de- 
fense The Senate 
5. To promote the general welfare I. Members 
6. To secure the blessings of liberty 1. NUMBER 
to the people 2. TERM OF OFFICE 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 3. SALARY 
House of Representatives pe OS 
P 5. QUALIFICATIONS 
I. Members | (a) Age 
1. NUMBER (b) Citizenship 
2. TERM OF OFFICE (c) Residence 
3. SALARY | (d) Official disencumbrance 
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3. INAUGURATION (f) Postmaster-General 
(a) Oath of office Has charge of transmit 
4. LENGTH OF TERM—SALARY ting and _ distributing 
5. REELECTION mail matter 
6. PoweErs ‘ ‘ ae (g) Attorney-General 
(a) oentorce the laws Has charge of the legal 
(b) To appoint certain officials department 
ace confirmed (h) Secretary of Agriculture 
y ae Has charge of the agri- 
(c) Commander-in-chief of cultural reports and de- 
army and navy velopment 
7. DUTIES ars fC 
(a) To inform Congress of (1) es nae fs Bren 
state of country 5 mis nas M Poe 
(b) To recommend legislation ea ot onary 
(c) To'sien or veto bills census bureau, fisheries, 
8. PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION etc. 
; : (j) Secretary of Labor 
II. Vice-President Promotes the welfare 


QUALIFICATION (See President) 
ELECTION 

(a) Electoral college 

(b) Senate 


of wage earners of the 
country. 
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III. Cabinet I. Purpose 


1. APPOINTMENT II. Tribunals 
2. SALARY 1. SUPREME CouRT 
3. MEMBERS 


(a) Secretary of State 
Has charge of foreign 
and domestic relations 

(b) Secretary of Treasury 

| Collects and disburses 

public money 

(c) Secretary of War 
Directs the army and 
military matters 

(d) Secretary of Navy 
Controls the navy and 


(a) Members 
(b) Sessions 
(c) Jurisdiction 

INFERIOR COURTS. 
(a) Circuit Courts—number 
(b) District Courts—number 
(c) Court of Claims 


(a) How chosen 
(b) Term of office 


naval affairs (c) Salary 
(e) Secretary of Interior Sy aa office 


Manages public lands, 
education, Indians, pen- 
sions and patents 
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4. OFFICERS 
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II. Sole Powers 


1. ORGANIZATION 
(a) Vice-President 
(b) President pro tempore 
(c) Secretary 
(d) Other officers 
(e) Committees 

2. CONFIRMATION OF PRESIDENTIAL 
APPOINTMENTS 

3. RATIFICATION OF TREATIES 

4. TRIAL OF IMPEACHMENTS 


Provisions Common to Both Houses 


1. EACH HOUSE TO JUDGE ELECTION 
RETURNS AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF ITS MEMBERS 
QuoRUM 
(a) A majority of each house 
3. EACH HOUSE TO DETERMINE ITS 
OWN RULES 
4. PUNISHMENTS 
(a) Disorderly conduct 


(b) Expulsion 
5. REcorDS 
(a) Each house must keep a 
journal 
(b) Publication 


6. YEAS AND NAYS 
(a) Manner of taking - 
(b) Objects 

7. ADJOURNMENT 

8. OFFICIAL RIGHTS 
(a) Fredom from arrest 
(b) Freedom of speech 


Powers of Congress 
I. Express Powers 


1. To lay and collect taxes 

2. To borrow money on credit of the 
United States 

3. To regulate commerce 

4. To establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization 

5. To establish uniform laws of bank- 
ruptcy 

6. To coin money and regulate the 
value | 

7. To fix the standards of weights 
and measures 

8. To provide for punishment of 


counterfeiting 


et 


10. 
Wh 


12: 
13: 


IT, 


To establish post offices and post 
roads 

To grant patents and copyrights 

To establish inferior United States 
courts 

To have charge of matters related 
to war 

To exercise contro! 
States territory 


of United 


Implied and Incidental Powers: - 


To purchase foreign territory 

To establish military and naval 
academies 

To make internal improvements 

To make all laws necessary to 
carry into effect all powers 


Powers Prohibited and Restricted 


To suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus 

To pass a bill of attainder 

To pass an ex post facto law 

To lay direct taxes unless in pro- 
portion to the census 

To lay taxes on state exports 

To give preference to the ports of 
one state over those of another 

To compel vessels to enter any port 
other than the one for which it 
is bound 

To draw money from treasury 
without lawful appropriations 
being made 

To grant titles of nobility 

To abridge freedom of speech or 
OL the press iii), 

To establish a religion or prohibit 
its exercise 

To deny the right of assembling to 
petition the government 

To repudiate debts 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


I. ' The President 


1 


2, 
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QUALIFICATIONS 
(a) Birth 
(b) Age 
(c) Residence 
ELECTION 
(a) Nomination 
(b) Electoral college 
(c) House of Representatives 
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General Interest. This is the day of 
organizations. From the local literary 
or debating society found in nearly every 
school to. the halls of the state Legisla- 
tures and to Congress, there is an un- 
DHroken chain of organizations, literary, 
political, business and social, and each 
member of any of them desires to know 
how to conduct his organization. 

Feeling the general need of a knowl- 
edge of parliamentary law, the editors 
of THE HoME AND SCHOOL REFERENCE 
Work had a practical summary prepared 
for this volume. They were remarkably 
fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr. Norton F. Brand, LL.B., former 
editor of the Philippine Official Gazette 
and an expert parliamentarian, to pre- 
pare the work. 


Deliberative Assemblies. From small 
beginnings the deliberative assembly has 
grown until, especially here in America, 
it has become one of the dominating fea- 
tures of modern life. It covers every 
phase of life and includes literary, re- 
igious, political, economic, fraternal and 
every other conceivable species of soci- 
#ties, associations and assemblies. Some 
4I these are voluntary, others are incor- 
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porated, while still others, like city coun- 
cils, the Legislatures and the houses of 


‘Congress, consist of delegates elected 


or appointed by virtue of statute. But 
all are deliberative bodies, and subject to 
common parliamentary law. 


Special Rules of Order. Special 
rules of order are adopted by practi- 
cally all assemblies to meet their indi- 
vidual needs. These vary in scope and 
complexity according to the purposes of 
the organization; those of the houses of 
Congress and of state Legislatures treat 
of many matters, while those of a volun- 
tary association are ordinarily of the sim- 
plest description. In adopting rules of 
order, the needs of the assembly and the 
probable size of the body should be 
considered, and no unnecessary rules 
adopted. The larger the body, the 
stricter the discipline must be. On the 
other hand, a society of very limited 
numbers may govern itself entirely by 
the common parliamentary law as laid 
down in the manuals of Cushing, Rob- 
erts and other standard authorities. 


, Many of our ablest public men owe their 


position neither to knowledge of politics 
nor to their knowledge of civil law, 
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but to their intimate acquaintance with 
the subject of parliamentary procedure. 


ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETIES 


Temporary Organization. Where 
the organization of a society or asso- 
ciation for some particular purpose is 
deemed advisable, it is the custom for 
those interested to issue a call for a mass 
meeting at a certain place, day and hour. 
At the hour fixed it is proper for anyone 
to step forward and call the meeting to 
order, whereupon those present should 
seat themselves and give attention to the 
speaker. The speaker will then either 
propose someone for chairman of the 
meeting or call for nominations. If the 
latter course is pursued he will put the 
nominations to vote, beginning with the 
one first made and continuing until 
someone receives a majority vote in his 
favor. As soon as a chairman is elected 


he should come forward, thank the as- 


sembly, see that a clerk is elected in the 
same manner and state the purpose of 
the meeting. A resolution should then 
be proposed, to the effect that a society 
be formed for the purpose named. If 
such resolution fail, it may be made 
again after those in opposition have left, 
or at a subsequent meeting called for 
that purpose. 


Permanent Organization. If the res- 
olution is carried, the assembly proceeds 
to effect a permanent organization by 
the adoption of a constitution and the 
election of permanent officers. This is 
generally done by choosing two commit- 
tees, usually of three members each, one 
to draft a constitution and the other to 
nominate permanent officers. An ad- 
journment is then often taken to give 
the committees an opportunity to draft 
their reports, unless the promoters have 
drafted a constitution and prepared a 
list of officers before calling the meeting ; 
in which event the committee may report 
immediately. 

The chairmen of the respective com- 
mittees, having been called on to report, 
and having addressed the chair and been 


recognized, read their reports and then 
hand them to the presiding officers. 
Someone moves the adoption of the re- 


ports. The chairman then reads the pro- . 


posed constitution article by article, paus- 
ing after each article to allow an oppor- 
tunity for amendment. After the whole 
constitution has been read, it is declared 
open for amendment as a whole. Upon 
the final adoption of the constitution as 
amended a recess is taken to give those 
present an opportunity to sign it; and 
thereafter no one is permitted to vote 
save such as have signed. Those who 
sign the constitution at this time become 
what are known as charter members of 
the organization. 

If the committee has also reported by- 
laws, they are now treated in the same 
manner as the proposed constitution. 
After their adoption the report of the 
committee on permanent officers is acted 
on. As each permanent officer is elected 
he takes the place of the corresponding 
temporary officer, 


Incorporation. If the society is to 
hold real estate or engage in business to 
any great extent, it should be incorpo- 
rated. The statutes of the various states 
usually provide that a society may be in- 
corporated by the filing of a copy of its 


articles of association containing certain 


recitals, in the office of a certain county 
officer or in the office of the secretary of 
state. Where the society is to be incor- 
porated a lawyer should be consulted to 
see that the provisions of the constitu- 
tion comply with state law. 


Constitution and By-Laws. In small 
societies it is not necessary to have both 
a constitution and by-laws, and many 
societies have only one set of rules, 
which may be called by either name. 
The sole purpose of having both is to 
place the more fundamental matters in 
the constitution, where they will be more 
difficult to amend than would by-laws. 
A larger majority is generally required 
to amend the constitution, a common re- 


» quirement being a two-thirds vote to 


amend the by-laws and a three-fourths 
vote to amend the constitution. 
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The constitution generally treats of 
(1) the name and object of the society, 
(2) conditions of membership, (3) elec- 
tion of officers, (4) meetings (without 
going into details), (5) quorum and (6) 
amendments to constitution and by-laws; 
while the by-laws deal with (1) dues, 
(2) duties of officers, (3) committees 
and (4) the order of business, and with 


all other matters of detail, except deco- 


rum, debate and matters of parliamen- 
tary practice, which should be covered by 
special rules of order or left to the com- 
The by-laws 
should provide that a certain manual of 
parliamentary law (as Cushing’s or Rob- 
erts’) should be binding in all cases 
where not in conflict with the constitu- 
tion, by-laws or rules of order of the 
society. 


Rules of Order and Standing Rules. 
Rules of order differ from a constitu- 
tion and by-laws in the fact that they 
may be amended without notice being 
given at a previous meeting; but a two- 
thirds vote is generally required to effect 
an amendment. A standing rule is one 
adopted at any meeting by a majority 
vote. It cannot be suspended, altered 
or rescinded at the same meeting, except 
by reconsideration, but may be at any 
subsequent meeting by a bare majority 
vote. 

OFFICERS 

Two officers are absolutely essential 
to the holding of meetings and the trans- 
action of business; a presiding officer, 
generally called chairman or president, 
and a recording officer, who has the title 
of clerk or secretary. In the absence of 
either of these the society cannot act 
until the vacancy is filled by election or 
appointment. Besides these officers, most 
permanent bodies select two others: a 


_ vice-president to preside in the absence 


of the president and a treasurer to care 
for the society’s funds. Where the body 
is of such size that disorder is to be 
apprehended, the constitution should also 
provide for a sergeant-at-arms; and in 
the case of literary societies a critic 


should be added. 


All officers should be elected by a 
majority vote of all present and voting 
on the particular office. 


The Presiding Officer. It is the 
duty of the presiding officer to be present 
at the appointed hour and call the meet- 
ing to order. He should entertain all 
motions properly presented, state them 
in their order, submit them to the vote 
of the society and declare the result. It 
is also his duty to preserve order, en- 
force decorum in debate, give the floor 
to the one entitled to it in case of dis- 
pute, and inform the assembly on points 
of order when requested. In conjunc- 
tion with the recording officer, he signs 
all important communications emanating 
from the society, warrants on the treas- 
ury and contracts authorized by the soci- 
ety. 

The success of a society depends in 
great measure upon the character of its 
president. He should be well informed 
in parliamentary procedure, absolutely 


impartial and honestly disposed to subor- 


dinate his opinions to the will of the 
majority. Ignorance of discipline will 
loose the bonds of discipline and par- 
tiality will disrupt the society. The pres- 
ident is entirely within his rights in 
speaking fully upon all points of order, 
even without leaving the chair; but upon 
all controverted questions he should, so 
far as possible, conceal his opinion. If 
necessary for him to speak on the ques- 
tion he should go no further than at- 
tempt, by conciliatory means, to bring 
the parties together. Of course what 
has been said does not refer to mere 
matters of routine where no antagonism 
has arisen. 

The president does not forfeit the 
right to vote, but it is not customary 
for him to vote except where the vote is 
by ballot or when the vote is evenly di- 
vided. 

The presiding officer should rise to put 
a question to vote, but may state it sit- 
ting. Where the question relates espe- 
cially to the presiding officer, it should 
not be put to a vote by him, but by the 
secretary or, in the event of his failure 
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to do so, by the person making the 
motion. 

Addressing the Chair. The president 
should never refer to himself as “I,’’ but 
as “the Chair.” In mentioning some- 
thing done outside a meeting he may 
properly speak of himself as “your Pres- 
ident.” Members should address the 
president as “Mr. President” or “Madam 
President.”” A woman is to be addressed 
by the latter title whether married or 


unmarried. In the course of his re- 
marks a member should refer to “the 
Chaire: 


The Recording Officer. Next to the 
presiding officer a suitable secretary is 
most essential to the welfare of a soci- 
ety. A secretary should understand the 
keeping of books and the handling of 
correspondence, and should be zealous 
and diligent in the performance of his 
duties. Societies are. continually being 
brought to the verge of ruin by ignorant 
or negligent secretaries, appointed be- 
cause they were popular, needed the 
money or wanted the office. It is the 
duty of the secretary to keep proper 
minutes of the meetings, read all papers 
ordered to be read, call the roll of mem- 
bers, keep the books and papers of the 
society, prepare a program of the meet- 
ing for the chair, keep a list of all stand- 


ing and select committees, deliver to each, 


chairman of a committee a list of its 
members with the papers, if any, re- 
ferred to it, indorse reports with the date 
of their reception and what further 
action was taken thereon, and attend to 
the correspondence of the society (un- 
less there is a separate corresponding 
secretary ). 


Minutes. The minutes are the record 
of the meetings of a society, kept by its 
recording officer. If the secretary is 
absent at the opening of a meeting, the 
president should appoint an acting secre- 
tary to keep the record either for that 
meeting or until the secretary arrives. 

Immediately after the calling of a 
meeting to order, the clerk or acting 
clerk reads the minutes of the previous 
meeting. The Chair then states that if 


there is no objection the minutes will 
stand approved. If any objection is 
raised the minutes may, ‘by general con- 
sent, be corrected accordingly ; or, if con- 
sent is withheld they may be ordered 
corrected by a vote of the society. All 
corrections having been made, the min- 
utes are declared approved and are 
signed by the writer (secretary or acHDe 
secretary) and the Chair. 


Approval of the minutes does not pre- 
vent their being again corrected at any 
subsequent time without a motion to re- 
consider, by a simple vote to amend. 


The minutes submitted for amendment 
may be already recorded at length in the 
minute book, in. which case the correc- 
tions should be entered in the margin. 
The practice of some secretaries is to 
write a rough draft of the minutes in a 


cheap book kept for that purpose and 


after their submission and correction 
transcribe them into the minute book. 
The rough draft should never be written 
on loose sheets, as they are often lost; 
and lost minutes are a fertile source of 
dispute. This practice, however, is not 
permitted by some organizations because 
of the liability to error in transcribing 
the approved report into the permanent 
record book. In these organizations the 
permanent record is approved. 


Contents of Minutes. The minutes of 
the meeting should open with a state- 
ment that on a certain day and hour a 
certain kind of meeting (regular or spe- 


cial, as the case may be) of the society 


(naming it) was called to order by the 
president (or otherwise) at a certain 
place (save where the place is always the 
same); and that:the minutes of the 
former meeting were read and approved. 
If the president or the secretary were 
absent, such fact should be noted, to- 
gether with the appointment of a presi- 
dent or secretary pro tem. And if the 
reading of the minutes was for any rea- 
son omitted, that fact also should be 
stated. 

As to the body of the minutes, much 
depends on the work of the society and 
the kind of meeting. It may be stated, 
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however, as a leading principle, that only 
things done need be recorded. Every 
motion which is voted on should be en- 
tered, whether the vote be in the affirma- 
tive or in the negative. But asa rule it is 
not necessary to report debates or make 


any reference to things proposed but not ° 


carried out. Nor should the secretary 
utilize the minutes to reflect, either 
favorably or otherwise, on anything that 
has been said or done. 


The Treasurer. The duties of the 
treasurer vary according to the constitu- 
tion of the society. Formerly he had 
charge of the funds, collected all sums 
due the society and managed its financial 
affairs generally. But the practice more 
prevalent at the present time is for the 
secretary to attend to the finances as well 
as the books of his society. In such case 
the treasurer acts merely as a banker, 
receiving from the secretary the dues 
and other moneys collected by the latter, 


and paying out money only on warrants 


signed by the president and counter- 
signed by the secretary. 

The treasurer (and secretary, if he 
handles money) should report period- 
ically to the society, showing the amount 
received at the beginning of the period, 
receipts and expenditures during the 
period, and amount on hand upon filing 
the report. The report, together with 
the treasurer’s receipts or vouchers for 
money disbursed, should then be referred 
to an auditing committee of two or three 
persons. If the auditing committee re- 
port favorably and the report is accepted 
by the society, the treasurer is relieved 
from liability for the past, even though 
he subsequently loses his vouchers. 

Where there are many items in the 
account it is not advisable to read all the 
items to the society. It is better to tender 
a short report of the amount on hand 
upon assuming office, the totals of re- 
ceipts and disbursements with perhaps 
some of the larger items, and the amount 
The 
report should conclude with a reference 
to an annexed “statement of receipts and 
expenditures.” 


Form of Treasurer's Report 


“The following semiannual report is 
respectfully submitted by. the under- 
signed, Treasurer of the Mount Royal 
Literary Society. 

The balance on hand on July Ist, 1912, 
the beginning of the semiannual period, 
was dollars’ and? oveukis. cents. 
Total.receipts from all sources for the 
period, dollatssandy oa cents; 
during the same period the disbursements 
aggregate dollars and 
cents, leaving a balance in my hands of 
ae a dollars and cents. 

A statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments is hereto annexed, giving in item- 
ized form the sources of the receipts and 
the purposes for which the disburse- 
ments have been made. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

A B 
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MEETINGS AND SESSIONS 


Meetings. Meetings are of four 
kinds: regular, adjourned regular, spe- 
cial and adjourned special; and in addi- 
tion to these the constitutions of most 
societies provide for an annual or semi- 
annual meeting for the election of officers 
and the reception of reports of outgoing 
officers. Regular or “stated” meetings 
are the weekly, monthly or quarterly 
meetings provided for in the constitu- 
tion or by-laws.. Provision is generally 
made for the calling of special meetings 
at other times, by the presiding or re- 
cording officer or by a certain number 
of members, the parties calling the meet- 
ing being required to give notice to the 
membership by publication in a newspa- 
per, by mail or in some other suitable 
manner. It is also customary to provide 
that no matters may be considered at a 
special meeting but such as have been 
stated in the notice of meeting. 


Sessions. If there is not time to dis- 
pose of all of the business brought up 
before a regular or special meeting, it is 
customary to take an adjournment to 
some time before the date of the next 
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reguiar meeting; and at that time a fur- 
ther adjournment may be taken if de- 
sired. The original meeting, with the 
adjourned meeting or meetings depend- 
ent upon it, constitutes a session, The 
next regular meeting begins a new ses- 
sion. 

This matter of sessions is important 
in two ways. In the first place, business 
remaining unfinished at the end of a ses- 
sion falls to the ground, and for this rea- 
son members wishing to postpone un- 
finished business to an adjourned meet- 
ing should be careful to move to adjourn 
to meet at a time specified, or at the call 
of the Chair, since a motion merely “to 
adjourn” or “to adjourn without day” 
(sine die) terminates the session. Sec- 
ondly, matters once rejected by an as- 
sembly cannot be again brought up at 
the same session except upon a motion 
to reconsider; hence a rejected proposi- 
tion cannot be renewed either after a 
recess or at an adjourned meeting. But 
as one session cannot (except by amend- 
ing the constitution, by-laws or rules, 
which requires more than a majority 
vote) interfere with or bind any future 
session, it is proper to reintroduce a re- 
jected measure at any subsequent regular 
meeting. 

Where members show a disposition to 
take advantage of this rule and repeat- 
edly renew obnoxious motions at succes- 
sive regular meetings, it is advisable to 
have the by-laws provide that no rejected 
measure may be renewed within, say, 
three months after its rejection. 


Quorum. A deliberative body can- 
not transact business unless a quorum 
is present. A quorum consists of a ma- 
jority of the members unless the consti- 
tution or by-laws provide for a smaller 
number. This is always advisable in the 
case of voluntary societies. In such case 
the members are under no obligation to 
attend, and to require a large quorum 
would make it practically impossible to 
hold meetings. 

With committees, however, the case is 
different. There a majority should al- 
ways be required. 


The presiding officer should not call a 
meeting to order until a quorum is pres- 
ent, unless it becomes apparent that no 
quorum will be present, when the meeting 
may be convened for the mere purpose of 
adjourning. 

If, at any time during a meeting, the 
number present is reduced below a quo- 
rum, either the Chair or any member 
may raise the point of “no quorum.” 
The Chair should then count the mem- 
bers present, and if there is no quorum, 
order the meeting adjourned, first allow- 
ing those present an opportunity to fix 
the time and place of adjournment. 

Where the question is not raised the 
assembly may proceed with its business 
though there is no quorum. 


Order of Business. The by-laws of 
the assembly generally prescribe the or- 
der of business. Where this is not done 
the following order is to be followed: 


(1) Reading and approval of minutes 
of previous meeting. 

(2) Special order for the day. 

(3) Reports of standing committees. 

(4) Reports of select committees. 

(5) Unfinished business. 

(6) New business. 


If the assembly desires to. take up 
business out of its order, it may author- 
ize such action by a two-thirds vote. 
The same result may often be achieved 
by laying measures on the table as they 
come up until the measure which the as- 
sembly wishes to consider is reached. 
This requires only a majority vote. 


MOTIONS 


Introduction of Business. All busi- 
ness is regularly brought before the so- 
ciety by motion as the presentation of.a 
communication; however, where no ob- 
jection is offered many matters of 
routine are dispatched without resort to 
these formalities. In order to make a 
motion a member must rise to his feet 
and address the Chair, thus, “‘Mr. Presi- 
dent.” After the Chair has, by calling 
him by name, recognized the member, the 
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jatter has the floor and is in a position 
to speak upon the motion. 

Very often two or more members rise 
at about the same time. In awarding the 
floor in such case the Chair should be 
guided by the following considerations: 


(1) The member who originally proposed 


a measure is entitled to be first heard 
on it; (2) no member is entitled to the 
floor a second time until all who desire 
to speak have spoken; and (3) where 
neither of the preceding rules apply, the 
interests of the society are best sub- 
served by permitting the friends and ene- 
mies of the measure to alternate. In 
case of doubt the president may, if he 
choose, submit the question to a vote of 
the members; and, conversely, any two 
members may appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

After a member has obtained the floor 
it is generally improper to interrupt him 
by calling for “the question” or by mov- 
ing to adjourn or for any other purpose 
except to raise a point of order. Certain 
extraordinary circumstances where inter- 
ruption is proper will be considered later. 

Where interruption is proper the mem- 
ber interrupting should state his reason 


' therefor immediately upon arising, with- 


out waiting to be himself recognized. 


Seconding the Motion. A member 
having obtained the floor and made a 
motion, the Chair should inquire whether 
it meets with a second. He should wait 
a reasonable time for a second (which 
may be made by any member without 
rising or addressing the Chair), and after 
the motion has been seconded he should 
also wait a reasonable time for the mover 
to claim the floor. Until a motion is 
stated by the Chair, the mover is at lib- 
erty to modify it, and should he do so 
the seconder may withdraw his second. 
The Chair may, before stating a principal 
motion or an amendment, require that it 
be first reduced to writing and handed 
to him. 

The Chair may state a motion without 
a second if no one objects, and, if there 
is an objection, may himself second it 
and then state it. 


Classification of Motions. Motions 
are of four general classes: (1) the 
principal motion or main question, being 
some measure submitted to the society 
for determination; (2) subsidiary mo- 
tions, used to properly dispose of other 
motions; (3) incidental questions, or 
such as naturally arise out of other ques- 
tions; and (4) privileged questions, 
which on account of their importance 
take precedence of all other questions. 


Precedence of Motions. All of the 
three last-mentioned classes of motions 
have been invented merely for the pur- 
pose of enabling societies to properly dis- 
pose of the matters coming before them; 
that is, to dispose of the principal mo- 
tions. Hence they must be considered 
before the principal motion is voted on, 
though made after it; that is, they take 
precedence of the principal motion. They 
also take precedence, one of another, as 
indicated in the following list. The au- 
thorities differ slightly as to the proper 
order of motions. In the text, Roberts, 
the most widely accepted authority, has 
been followed. Beginning at the top of 
the list, each motion takes precedence 
of all below it. 


Privileged Questions 


To fix the time to which to adjourn. 
Adjourn. 

Take a recess. 

Questions of privilege. 

Call for orders of the day. 


Incidental Questions 


Appeal: Questions of order. 
Objection to consideration of question. 
Reading of papers. 

Leave to withdraw a motion. 
Suspension of the rules. 


Subsidiary Motions 


Lay on the table. 

Previous question. 

Postpone to a certain time. 
Commit or refer or recommit. 
Amend; postpone indefinitely. 


Principal Motion 
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Illustrations of Precedence. Suppose, 
for instance, a motion has been made 
to appropriate $75 from the funds of 
the society for the purchase of regalia 
for the officers. This is a principal mo- 
tion. After the motion has been stated, 
but before it has been put to a vote, a 
member rises and moves to amend by 
changing the amount to $90. A second 
member thinks that the proper amount 
can be determined only after further in- 
vestigation, and so moves that the mat- 
ter be referred to a committee with in- 
structions to inquire as to the proper 
price of regalia and report to the society. 
A third member, who has certain busi- 
ness of his own to introduce and thinks 
the matter of regalia can well wait until 
after his business has been considered, 
moves that the motion as’to regalia be 
laid on the table. At this juncture a 
member from the country, who is anxious 
to get home, rises and makes a motion to 
adjourn. 

There are now five motions before the 
society. The motion to adjourn, being 


of the highest rank, must be first voted’ 


on. If it is lost, the motion to lay on 
the table is put; and if it also is voted 
down, the Chair must next put to a vote 
the motion next in order of precedence; 
namely, the motion to refer to a com- 
mittee. Should this also fail, it is the 
duty of the Chair to put the amendment 
to a vote, and after that either the 
principal motion as amended or, in case 
the amendment was voted down, the 
principal motion as it was originally 
stated. 


f 


Exceptional Motions and Questions. 
Three of the motions given in the table 
above; namely, questions of privilege, 
call for the orders of the day, and ob- 
jection to the consideration of a ques- 
tion, are practically confined to legis- 
lative bodies. Since occasion for their 
use would seldom arise in a voluntary 
society, they will not be treated in detail. 


Principal Motions. A main (or prin- 
cipal) question or motion is one made 
to secure the action of the society upon 


some proposed measure. Only one main 
question can be before the society at 
one time, and thus, while it is perfectly 
proper to move any number of subsidi- 
ary, incidental or privileged motions 
while a principal motion is pending, it is 
not proper to make a second principal 
motion until the first one has been finally 
disposed of. 
to all other motions. 


Once rejected or indefinitely post- 
poned, it cannot be again brought up 
(except by motion to reconsider) at the 
same meeting or at any adjournment 
thereof. And what cannot be done di- 
rectly may be done indirectly; that is, 
by moving the converse of a motion 
which has been voted down. 


Fixing Time to Which to Adjourn. 
A motion to fix the time to which to 
adjourn, if made when some other mo- 
tion is pending, is the highest of all 
motions. It may be made even after 
the motion to adjourn has been put and 
carried, provided the Chair has not de- 
clared the result. If made at such time, 
or at any time when other matters are 
pending, it is not debatable. But if the 
motion be made when no other motion 
is pending, it stands like any other prin- 
cipal question and may be both debated 
and amended by altering the time. The 
proper form is, “I move that when this 
society. adjourns, it adjourns to wha at 
(naming the time). 


Motion to Adjourn. If stated in un- 
qualified form, as, “I move that we ad- 
journ,” this motion takes precedence of 
all others save that given in the preced- 
ing paragraph. It is neither debatable 
nor amendable; it cannot be reconsid- 
ered, nor can any subsidiary motion be 
applied to it.. But if qualified, as by 
stating the time or place to which ad- 
journment shall be taken, it loses its 
privileged character and may be debated. 
The motion may be repeated after any 
further business has been transacted, 
even though it consist merely of prog- 
ress in debate. 
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A committee is not said to “adjourn,” 
but to “rise,” which is the same thing. 


Taking a Recess. This motion, like 
the preceding ones, is highly privileged 
and cannot be debated or amended, if 
made where there is a special rule fixing 
the time at which the meeting shall be 
resumed after a recess. Otherwise it is 
not privileged and can be made only 
where there is no other business before 
the society. The ordinary practice is to 
move to take a recess for a certain time, 
say, 15 minutes, or “until called to order 
by the sound of the gavel.” 


Questions of Order and Appeals. It 
is the duty of the presiding officer to 
see that everything is done in proper 
order and that a proper decorum is pre- 
served in debate, and he should promptly 
check any departure from the rules. 
Should he fail to do so, any member 
may rise in his place and address the 
Chair, saying, “Mr. President: I rise 
to a point of order.”’ The Chair should 
then request him to state the point. 
Having stated the point, the speaker 
should immediately seat himself. The 
Chair should decide the point without 
debate, though he may permit a brief 
discussion if he thinks it advisable. 

Anyone may appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. But, unlike a question of 
order, an appeal must be seconded. The 
question is put as follows: “Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the assembly?” In case of a 
tie the decision of the Chair is sustained. 

Of course, while an appeal is pending 
it is improper to make another appeal. 
To permit one appeal to be superimposed 
upon another would lead to endless dis- 
order. All points of order raised pend- 
ing the appeal should be decided sum- 
marily by the Chair, whose conduct may 
be subsequently inquired into by the so- 
ciety if it deems advisable. 


Reading of Papers. Every member 
is entitled to have a paper read before 
he is required to vote in regard to it; 
and it is the duty of the Chair to direct 


the reading of other papers when satis- 
fied that the reading is requested in good 
faith and not for the purpose of delay, 
but if anyone objects to their being read, 
the reading must be authorized by a 
vote of the society. Request for the 
reading of papers is not subject to de- 
bate or amendment. 


Withdrawal of a Motion. Until a 
motion has been stated by the Chair it 
remains within the control of the mover, 
who may modify or withdraw it; but 
after it is stated it becomes the property 
of the society and can neither be modi- 
fied nor withdrawn without its consent. 
True, the Chair may permit a modifica- 
tion or withdrawal if there is no objec- 
tion, but where objection is raised the 
application must be put to a vote forth- 
with, without debate or amendment. 


Suspension of the Rules. Rules of 
order adopted by a society (but not its 
constitution and by-laws) may be sus- 
pended by a two-thirds vote, unless the 
rule to be suspended be one giving cer- 
tain rights to a minority of one-third or 
less. A motion to suspend the rules is, 
like the two preceding motions, sum- 
mary, and can neither be debated nor 
amended. The rules cannot be suspended 
generally, and therefore the motion must 
be “to suspend the rules which interfere 
with,” etc., giving the purpose for which 
suspension is sought. 


Motion to Lay on the Table. By a 
bare majority vote a society may “lay 
the question on the table,” that is to say, 
postpone its consideration until such time 
as the society may desire to consider it. 
The motion is neither debatable nor 
amendable nor can any other subsidiary 
motion be applied to it. These restric- 
tions also apply to the motion to take 
from the table. But there is this differ- 
ence between them. The latter motion 
is not privileged, ranks only as an ordi- 
nary motion and cannot be made when 
there is any other business before the 
society. It is thus more difficult to take 
a question from the table than to lay 
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it on the table, and for this reason the 
motion to lay on the table is often used 
to suppress a question. To avoid this 
abuse, it is advisable in voluntary soci- 
eties to require a two-thirds vote to lay 
on the table. 

There is one thing peculiar about the 
effect of this motion. It carries to the 
table not only the particular question or 
measure to which it is applied, but also 
what is necessarily connected with it. 
For instance, a vote to lay a proposed 
amendment on the table carries the main 
question to the table, and a vote to lay 
the main question on the table carries to 
the table not only the main question but 
also any amendment and amendments to 
the amendment which may have been 
proposed. 


Previous Question. The name of this 
motion does not indicate its object, a 
fact which has led to much confusion. 
The object is to put a stop to debate, 
as shown in the form of the motion 
sometimes used: “I move that debate 
be now closed.”’ Unfortunately the older 
form of the motion, “Shall the main 
question be now put?” is still in general 
use. 

The motion is not debatable or amend- 
able, nor may any other subsidiary mo- 
tion be applied to it; but the previous 
question itself may be applied, not only 
to the main question under discussion, 
but also to any debatable dependent mo- 
tion which may be pending. 

When members call for the previous 
question the debate must be stopped at 
once and the question of closing debate 
be put to the society. If the motion is 
lost the debate is resumed, but if the mo- 
- tion is adopted the Chair should (unless 
the mover confines the motion to a sin- 
gle pending motion) proceed to put the 
question on all motions pending, taking 
them in their order of precedence, until 
the main question is in some manner 
disposed of; for example, being referred 
to a committee, postponed or finally 
voted on. 

The right of a bare majority to use 
the previous question is known as the 


“gag law.’ While proper in legislative 
bodies, it should not be tolerated in 
ordinary societies. Their rules of order 
should require a two-thirds vote to close 
debate. 


Motions to Postpone. The two mo- 
tions to postpone, that to postpone to a 
certain time and that to postpone in- 
definitely, are used for different purposes 
and are consequently governed by differ- 
ent rules. The former motion is de- 
signed to give members an opportunity 
to inform themselves on the question 
before voting, while the motion to post- 
pone indefinitely is generally used by the 
enemies of a measure to avoid taking 
sides directly on it. 

The motion to postpone to a certain 
day may be amended by altering the time 
and is debatable only as to the pro- 
priety of the postponement; while the 
motion to postpone indefinitely cannot 
be amended, but it opens up the main 
question to debate generally. 

The effect of an affirmative vote on 
the former motion is to prevent the so- 
ciety from considering the matter post- 
poned before the time fixed, which must 
not be later than the first day of the 
next session; while an affirmative vote 
on the latter motion in effect kills the 
measure. 


COMMITTEES 


Many of the matters brought before a 
society are in such shape that the society 
cannot act intelligibly with respect to 
them until they have been much more 
fully investigated than would be possible 
on the floor of the assembly. Such mat- 
ters it generally refers to a small num- 
ber of members called a committee. The 
committee is the hand or brains of the 
society,. according as it is expected to 
act or merely to deliberate. If for action, 
it should consist of but few members 
and of such only as sympathize with the 
matter in hand. If to deliberate, its 
membership may be larger and should 
embrace both those who favor and those 
who oppose the measure. 
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Kinds of Committees. There are 
three general classes of committees: (1) 
standing or stated committees, (2) select 
committees and (3) the committee of 
the whole. The third is practically con- 
fined to legislative bodies and need not 
be considered here. 

Standing committees are generally ap- 
pointed at the same time and for the 
same term as the society's officers. They 
are charged with different departments 
of the society’s work, and matters per- 
taining to a certain subject are generally 
referred to the appropriate committee, 
although the society is at liberty to send 
any matter to any committee it deems 
proper. A select committee is one chosen 
to take charge of a special subject and 
which is discharged upon the reception 
of its report. 


Motion to Commit. The motion to 
refer a subject to a committee (or to 
recommit, which is governed by the same 
rules) may be amended by altering the 
committee or by giving it instructions. 
It is also debatable, and where it in- 
cludes instructions it opens the merits 
of the main question to debate. The 
motion may be simply to refer the mat- 
ter to a committee, or it may go further 
and state the kind of committee; and, 
if the reference is to a select committee, 
it may also state the number of commit- 
teemen and the manner in which they 
shall be selected. ; 


Selection of Committee. Where the 
motion to commit does not state the 
number of committeemen, the matter is 
generally determined informally, the 
Chair asking of how many the commit- 
tee shall consist, and, after various num- 
bers have been suggested, putting them 
to a vote, beginning with the smallest 
number and continuing until a majority 
vote in favor of a certain number is se- 
cured.” The number being determined, 1f 
the motion to commit has not fixed the 
manner of choice, the Chair next re- 
quires how the committee shall be ap- 
pointed. Someone will generally sug- 
gest that the Chair “appoint,” and if no 


objection is made the Chair may name 
the committeemen. Or the members 
may “nominate” committeemen, no mem- 
ber nominating more than one, the nomi- 
nations to be voted on individually, be- 
ginning with the one first made. Or, 
finally, the committee may be “elected” 
upon a motion naming the full number 
of committeemen. 


Organization of Committee. In its 
organization a committee is a miniature 
society. It cannot exist without a chair- 
man and, unless of the simplest nature, 
should have a clerk. The society may 
name the chairman. Should it fail to 
do so, the committeeman first named 
convenes the committee and acts as chair- 
man, unless the committee choose an- 
other, which it may do. 


Committee Procedure. The duties of 
committee chairman and clerk are simi- 
lar to those of the corresponding officers 
of the assembly, and the manner of pro- 
ceeding in a large committee is very 
much the same as in a small assembly; 
but in a small committee the procedure 
is much simpler. There is no necessity, 
for instance, of rising to make a motion. 
But however small, it can act only when 
a majority of its members are present. 
Its action must be based on the confer- 
ence of a quorum, not on consent of 
absentees. 

Where resolutions have been referred 
to the committee, they should first be 
read through as a whole, and then be 
read section by section, pausing after 
each section for amendments. Amend- 
ments made by the committee must be 
written on a separate sheet, the commit- 
tee having no right to tamper with pa- 
pers referred to them. 

But where the committee has merely 
been directed to draft resolutions, the 
usual course is for the committee to ap- 
point a subcommittee of one or three 
to draft the resolutions. The draft fur- 
nished by the subcommittee is amended 
by the committee, section by section, and 
then the draft as amended is voted on 
as a whole; and if adopted, the resolu- 
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tions are rewritten with the amendments 
incorporated. 


Report of Committee. When a com- 
mittee has completed the work assigned 
to it, it rises and reports to the assembly. 
The report is ordinarily made by the 
committee chairman, though any member 
may be authorized to make it. In many 
cases the report may be verbal, but where 
amendments to the measure are proposed 
it should always be in writing and be 
signed by the committeemen assenting. 
Dissenting: members may make a “minor- 
ity report.” 

A formal report generally begins, 
“Your committee to which was referred” 
(stating the matter committed), “having 
considered the same, respectfully beg 
leave to submit the following report ;” 
follows with a succinct statement of the 
action or findings of the committee; and 
concludes, “All of which is respectfully 
submitted,” etc. 


Reception of Report. When the re- 
port of the committee is ready, the 
chairman of the committee or other per- 
son intrusted with the matter informs 
the society that the committee is ready 
to report; whereupon either he or some 
other member should move that the re- 
port be received. If there is no objec- 
tion, the Chair will either state that the 
report will be immediately received or 
fix a time for its reception. 

When the time arrives for the recep- 
tion of the report, the person charged 
with making the report rises in his place, 
reads the report (unless it is of excep- 
tional length), and hands it to the secre- 
tary. If the report is upon a matter sub- 
mitted to the committee and contains 
proposed amendments, the latter are 
read, together with the paragraphs to 
which they respectively apply, and the 
reasons for the proposed amendments 
are stated. The report, having been de- 
livered to the secretary, lies on the table 
until the society is ready to take it up. 

A minority report or reports may be 
received after the report of the commit- 
tee has been received; but the only action 
which can be taken with reference to it 


is to move that it be substituted for the 
latter. 


Dissolution of Committee. Reception 


-of the report of a select committee works 


a dissolution of the committee. The 
only manner in which the committee may 
be revived is by a motion to recommit. 


But the acceptance of a report “on 
progress” will not effect a dissolution. 


Adoption of Report. There is no ne- 
cessity for adopting a report which is 
merely explanatory of action taken by a 
committee, but where a report is in- 
tended to express the opinions of the 
society it should be either adopted or 
rejected. In ordinary cases a simple 
motion to adopt, the effect of which is 
to make the action of the committee in 
every respect that of the society, is suffi- 
cient. But where the members desire 
modifications, and amendments are of- 
fered, the report may be treated like 
any other question; that is, it may be 
amended or otherwise modified by any 
proper subsidiary motion. 


AMENDMENTS 


The object of amending a question is 
to put it in such shape that it will more 
nearly conform to the desires of the so- 
ciety ; for without this power an assem- 
bly would be obliged to adopt one of 
two alternatives, either to reject a meas- 
ure which was perhaps in most respects 
satisfactory, or to pass one which was in 
some respects objectionable. 

The motion to amend may be applied 
not only to a main question, but also to 
all dependent motions or quesee ex- 
cept the following: 


To adjourn (if unqualified). 
For the orders of the day. 
All incidental questions. 

To lay on the table. 

Previous question. 
Amendment to amendment. 
To postpone indefinitely. 
To reconsider. 


Amendment Must Be Germane. 
Members cannot take advantage of the 


CONV WN 
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rules to introduce under the guise of an. 


amendment an entirely different ques- 
tion, for this would be to admit a sec- 
ond main question to the floor while a 
former one is pending; nor is it admis- 
sible to change a question by merely 
striking out or inserting “not,” for this 
would be to require two votes to deter- 
mine one proposition. But this does not 
mean that the opponents of a measure 
may not resort to amendment to render 
a measure obnoxious to its friends. It is 
perfectly proper to amend a resolution 
so that it shall praise instead of censure, 
or condemn instead of approve. 


Amendment .to an Amendment. An 
amendment which is satisfactory in its 
general design but objectionable in some 
detail may itself be amended; but the 
process can go no further. An amend- 
ment to an amendment takes precedence 
of the latter and must be first voted 
upon. If voted down, a new amendment 
to the amendment is in order. 


Order of Amendments. In amend- 
ing a proposition it should first be read 
through in order that the members may 
understand it as a whole. It is then 
read a second time for the purpose of 
amendment. Unless a rule is adopted to 
the contrary, it may be amended in any 
part, and stibsequent amendments may 
be made to any other part, whether pre- 
vious or subsequent. And this is gener- 
ally done where the instrument is short 
or is not formally subdivided; but where 
it is of considerable length and divided 
into paragraphs or sections, the second 
reading should be by such subdivisions, 
pausing after each for amendment. It 
is not proper to return to a previous 
paragraph to amend it, except by general 
consent. The preamble should be con- 
sidered last of all. 


One’ Amendment at a Time. Only 
one amendment can be made at a time, 
_and this must be in some manner dis- 
posed of before another can be intro- 
duced. Twe amendments to different 
parts of the main question cannot DS 
pending at the same time. 


Classes of Amendments. There are 
five general classes of amendments; 
namely, (1) amendment by insertion or 
addition, (2) by striking out, (3) by 
striking out and inserting, (4) by sub- 
stituting one measure for another and 
(5) by dividing the question. Besides 
this, amendment is accomplished by fill- | 
ing blanks. 


Amendment by Inserting or Adding. 
In moving to amend by inserting the 
words to be inserted, the place of inser- 
tion should be carefully specified. This 
is done by giving the number of the line 
where the insertion is to be made and 
the word after which it is to come, thus: 
“T move to insert the words ‘and his ex- 
penses’ after the word ‘year’ in the sev- 
enth line of the resolution.” 

Care must be exercised in moving to 
insert words; since if the motion is lost 
the same words, or words to the same 
effect, cannot be again proposed for in- 
sertion, though it is permissible to pro- 
pose the same words with others if a 
substantially new proposition is pre- 
sented. And if, on the other hand, the 
motion prevails, none of the words in- 
serted can be subsequently stricken out, 
except only with others together with 
which they form a new proposition. 


Amendment by Striking Out. This 
is the converse of the preceding form 
of amendment, and the form of making 
the motion is similar. It may be made 
as follows: “I move to strike out the 
words ‘for his use’ where they occur in 
the fifth line.” 

If the motion to strike out is voted 
down, it cannot be renewed as to the 
whole or part of the words to which it is 
related. But the words or a part of the 
words, with others, may be stricken out 
if it would constitute a substantially new 
proposition. If, on the contrary, the 
motion to strike out prevails, the words 
stricken out cannot be restored in whole 
or in part; though the same words with 
others, or a part of them with others, 


may be inserted if they constitute sub- 


stantially a new proposition. 
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Striking Out and Inserting. This is 
a combination of the two preceding mo- 
tions, and the effect of an affirmative 
or negative vote is largely governed by 
the same rules, though it is not so dan- 
gerous in the hands of a novice. The 
words to be inserted need not be inserted 
at the point at which words are stricken 
out, but may be inserted in other parts 
of the paragraph or resolution. ‘The mo- 
tion cannot be divided. 


Substitution of Question. This is a 
form of the preceding mode of amend- 
ing, in which a motion is made to strike 
out the whole resolution and substitute 
another. It possesses no difficulties. 


Division of Question. A question 
may consist of more than one distinct 
proposition, in which case it may be 
divided so as to enable the society to 
vote on each proposition separately. But 
no matter how obvious the propriety of 
dividing a question, no member is en- 
titled to the right of division. If any- 
one objects, the question can only be 
divided as the result of a motion and 
vote. Nor are all questions divisible. 
Unless the parts into which it is sought 
to divide the question constitute complete 
and proper questions in themselves, no 
division can be had. 


Filling Blanks. Sometimes a paper 
is presented to a society with blanks to 
be filled. Filling blanks is a form of 
amendment, but the principles governing 
other amendments do not apply. Any 
number of members may propose, with- 
out a. second, numbers to be inserted in 
the blank, and these are not treated as 
amendments of one another, but as inde- 
pendent propositions to be voted on sep- 
arately, beginning with the largest sum 
and longest term and continuing until a 
majority is reached. 


DEBATE 


Debate is the discussion of a question 
before a society. Every member is en- 


titled to participate in debate, except the 


presiding officer, providing he conducts 


himself in accordance with the rules gov- 
erning’ debate. A question is open for 
debate from the moment the chair has 
stated the motion until the negative side 
of the question has been put to a vote. 
But no member is entitled to speak until 
he has risen and addressed the presiding 
officer by his proper title and the latter 


has “recognized” him by calling him by 


Name. 


Order of Debate. The member who 
proposed the question, or the member 
who presented the report of a commit- 
tee where the question is on the recep- 
tion or adoption of a report, is entitled 
to be first heard even though another 
member rises first. He is also entitled 
to close the debate. Each member is 
entitled to speak once upon the question 
generally, and after all who desire have 
spoken, a member may speak a second 
time, but the second speech should, 
strictly speaking, be confined to the ex- 
planation of statements made in the first 
speech. If no objection is raised, the 
member may, however, again speak gen- 
erally. 


Debate on Dependent Motions. If 
during the course of the debate on a 
question a motion is made to amend or 
to apply some other debatable motion 
to it, the question before the house is 
changed for the time being, and the de- 
bate shifts to such motion. Debate will 
be confined to the latter until it is dis- 
posed of, unless it is of such a nature as 
to require joint discussion with the main 
question. Thus debate will be confined 
to a pending amendment unless it is of 
such nature that a decision with regard 
to it would practically decide the main 
question; while the motions to commit, 
postpone indefinitely, rescind and to re- 
consider a debatable question open up 
the entire merits of the main question 
to debate. 


Undebatable Questions. While most 


‘motions are debatable, there are certain 


classes of questions which parliamentary 
practice requires should be put without 
debate. Most questions of high privilege 
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are tundebatable, since otherwise they 
could be used to prevent the society from 
coming to a vote on the main question. 
The following is a list of, undebatable 
questions: ; 

Fixing time to which to adjourn (if 
a dependent question). 

To adjourn (or in committee, to rise). 

For the orders of the day. 

An appeal, if made while previous 
question is pending, or simply relating 
to decorum, debate or priority of busi- 
ness. 

Objection to consideration of question. 

To lay on the table. 

To take from the table. 

Previous question. 

To reconsider an undebatable ques- 
tion. 

Reading of papers. 

Withdrawing a motion. 

Suspending the rules. 

Extending limits of debate. 

Limiting or closing debate. 


Decorum in Debate. A speaker is 
entitled to continue speaking so long as 
he complies with the rules of debate; 
except that he must temporarily take his 
seat when the president rises to state a 
point of order, give information or other- 
wise speak, or when called to order by 
some other member. But he must con- 
fine himself to the quéstion before the 
house and avoid “personalities” and re- 
marks reflecting on the past action of 
the society. He should also be careful 
to refer to all officers of the society by 
their title. 

Objectionable words should be taken 
down as stated by the person objecting 
thereto, and be entered by the clerk in 
his minutes. If the speaker deny the 
words, a vote shall be taken to deter- 
mine whether they were spoken, and if 
so found, the speaker should be called 
upon either to justify or explain his re- 
marks or make a suitable apology. If 
he fails to do so, the speaker and the 
person concerning whom the words were 
spoken should be required to leave the 
hall while the society determines what 
punishment to impose. 


Speaker Must Not Be Disturbed. A 
member having the floor, it is most rep- 
rehensible for others to disturb him by 
hissing, coughing, spitting, whispering, 
cat-calls, etc. Nor should members pass 
between the speaker and the presiding 
officer or walk about the hall without 
permission from the Chair. If a mem- 
ber persist in disorder after the Chair 
has repeatedly called for order, the Chair 
should “name” him. Whereupon the so- 
ciety may require him to withdraw while 
it considers what punishment to impose. 
Punishment may take the form of cen- 
sure, reprimand or expulsion. 


Yielding the Floor. A member yield- 
ing the floor for the benefit of the soci- 
ety is entitled to retake the floor as soon 
as debate is again in order. Thus, he 
may yield for a motion to adjourn or to 
take a recess, and will be entitled to the 
floor as soon as the question is reached 
after the society is next called to order. 
The floor may also be surrendered tem- 
porarily to permit the speaker’s being 
questioned by another member, since a 
reply is implied. But where the floor 
is yielded for the mere private conveni- 
ence of another member, to permit him 
to debate or make a motion in his own 
interest, it is considered as, having been 
finally surrendered to the society. 


Closing Debate. All members being 
entitled to speak on a measure and each 
having generally the right to continue 
speaking so long as he conducts himself 
properly, it is obvious that were no spe- 
cial means provided for abridging this 
right, societies would be placed com- 
pletely at the mercy, not merely of the 
well-intentioned but garrulous, but also 
of the obstructionist who seeks to defeat 
the question by “talking it to death.” 

Debate may always be closed by the 
Previous Question. Another method is 
to adopt an order beforehand, limiting 
debate in reference to a subject, either 
as to the number or the length of the 
speeches, or providing for closing debate 
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at a certain time. The rules of order 
of legislative bodies generally make per- 
manent provision as to limitation and 
closing of debate, but such provisions 
are not desirable in the rules of order 
of voluntary societies. If a question is 
undebatable it should be put to a vote 
as soon as it has been stated by the chair ; 
if debatable it must be voted upon after 
the previous question has been adopted, 
the limit fixed for debate or the dis- 
cussion exhausted. 


VOTING 


Ordinary Voting. Ordinary voting 
is by acclamation or by the raising of 
hands. ‘The latter is the method gen- 
erally pursued ,in secret societies and 
the former in other bodies. Here the 
Chair puts the affirmative in this form: 
“As many as are in favor say Aye,” and 
then after the affirmative has been heard 
he adds, “As many as are opposed, say 
No.” The result of the vote being deter- 
mined by volume of voice, he declares 
the result. 

Either the chair or any member, being 
in doubt, may call for a division. 


Rising Vote. A division being called 
for, the Chair states, “As many as are 
in favor of (as the question may be) 
will rise and remain standing until they 
are counted.” After all those in the 
affirmative have been counted, the Chair 
says, “The Ayes will be seated and the 
Noes will rise.’ Where the assembly is 
small the presiding officer himself counts 
the votes; but where the number is large 
it is customary for him to direct the sec- 
retary to count the votes of those on one 
side of the hall, or he may appoint tellers 
for the purpose. 


Ballot. This method of voting is 
employed only where required by the 
constitution or by-laws, unless the society 
orders a vote to be so taken. © Ballots 
take two forms: white and black balls 
used in secret societies in balloting or 
applications for membership, and paper 
ballots used in electing officers in all so- 


cieties. In voting by the latter method 
the Chair appoints two or more tellers 
who prepare and distribute blank ballots, 
and afterwards collect and count the bal- 
lots and announce the result to the Chair. 
The Chair repeats the announcement to 
the society, in substantially the follow- 
ing, language: “The total vote cast is 


... 3 number necessary for election ...; - 
Mr. «X received: 3. ..3 Miri Ye ee 
Z, ..... Mr. Y, having received the re- 


quired number of votes, is declared’ 


elected.” 

If there is but one candidate for an 
office, which the constitution declares 
must be filled by ballot, a vote author- 
izing the secretary to cast the ballot 
of the society for him is proper; though 
if anyone object, the balloting must be 
had in the ordinary way. 


Yeas and Nays. The vote by yeas 
and nays was devised as a check on 
legislative bodies, to which it is practi- 
cally confined. Where one-fifth of the 
members in one of the houses of Con- 
gress or of a state Legislature demand 
that the question be put to vote by yeas 
and nays, the Chair puts the question 
by stating, “As many as are in favor 
of the bill (or resolution) will, when 
their names are called, answer yes; those 
opposed will answer no.” ‘The secretary 
is then directed’ to call the roll. As 
he does so, the members vote as directed 
and their action is recorded by the 
secretary. 


Majority or Two-thirds Vote. Un- 
der general parliamentary law all ques- 
tions may be decided by a bare majority 
vote. But the constitution, by-laws or 
rules of order of a society generally 
require a two-thirds vote for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(1) To suspend the rules of order. 

(2) To make a special order. 
~ (3) To amend the rules of order. 

(4) To amend the by-laws. 

(5) To object to the consideration of 
a question. 

(6) To extend the limits of debate. 

(7) To close or limit debate. 
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And quite often a two-thirds vote is 
required to lay on the table or to adopt 
the Previous Question. 


Pluralities. A candidate for office 
is said to receive a plurality when he re- 
ceives more votes for the position than 
any other person. Election py plurality 
is allowed in civil government, but not 
in deliberative assemblies except as pro- 


Reconsideration. It is not within 
the power of the defeated party to cause 
a question to be reconsidered. But a 
member who voted with the prevailing 
side, being satisfied that his action was ill 
advised, is at liberty to make the motion, 
which may be seconded by any member. 
The motion must be made on the same 
day or the day following that on which 
the question to be reconsidered was 


voted upon. It may be made even while 
a member is speaking in debate, but in 
such case the secretary makes a note of 
the motion and the debate is continued. 
The motion then comes up for consider- 


vided by special rule. To prevent dead- 
locks it is wise to provide that after 
the third ballot, there being no major- 
ity, the person receiving a plurality shall 
be declared elected. 


READY REFERENCE RULES 


Explanatory Note:—An asterisk placed oppo- 
site a motion shows that the rule at the head of the 
column applies; a blank shows that the opposite is 
true. (2) Debatable to limited extent. (3) De- 
batable under certain circumstances. (4) Affirm- 
ative vote cannot be reconsidered. (5) Majority 
sufficient, but may be advisable for rules of 
society to require two-thirds vote. (6) If de- 
batable, opens main question todebate. (7) May 
be made and entered on record, but not voted on. 


to debate. 
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ation when there is no business before 
the house, when it takes precedence of 
the motion to adjourn or to fix the time 
to which to adjourn. 

The motion to reconsider may be ap- 
plied to most dependent motions, but 
not to the motions to adjourn, to suspend 
the rules or to lay on’or take from the 
table, because they are motions which 
may be renewed. Nor can a vote be 
reconsidered after it has influenced sub- 
sequent action; as a motion to commit, 
after the committee has taken the papers 
and entered upon its duties; or the pre- 
vious question, after it has been partly 
executed. Appeals, also, are not subject 
to reconsideration. 

A vote cannot be twice reconsidered. 
The motion to reconsider cannot be 
amended, and is debatable or not, ac- 
cording as the question to be reconsid- 
ered is or is not debatable. | 


A LITERARY SOCIETY 


Temporary Organization. A number 
of ladies anxious to organize a literary 
club in the city of Aurelia issue a call, 
addressed to some 30 ladies of the place, 
who are invited to meet for that purpose 
at the home of Mrs. Scott on Monday, 
Aug. 19, at 8:00 p.m. The ladies having 
assembled at the hour appointed and 
having waited until satisfied that all who 
contemplate attending have arrived, one 
of them, Mrs. Adams, rises and says: 
“The meeting will now come to order. 
As you are all doubtless aware, this meet- 
ing has been called to organize a liter- 
ary club in our midst to cultivate the 
literary taste and increase sociability. 
Will someone please nominate a tempo- 
rary chairman?” 

Mrs. Clark (rising and addressing 
Mrs. Adams): “I nominate Mrs. Haz- 
litt as chairman.” She seats herself and 
Miss Poole rises to say: “I second the 
nomination.” 

Mrs. Adams: Mrs. Hazlitt has been 
nominated as temporary chairman. Are 
there any other nominations? (Hearing 
none.) All those in favor of Mrs. Haz- 
litt acting as chairman will say “Aye.” 


(Several respond Aye.) Those opposed, 
“No.” (No response.) The Ayes have 
it. Mrs. Hazlitt is elected temporary 
chairman, and will please take the chair. 
(Mrs. Adams or some other person pro- 
vides a chair facing the ladies assembled, 
with a table before it.) 

Mrs. Hazlitt -takes her position behind 
the table, raps if necessary to restore 
order, and says: “The first business in 
order is the selection of a clerk. Do I 
hear a nomination?’ She remains stand- 
ing. Mrs. Dale, rising: “Mrs. Chair- 


man.” (This constitutes “addressing the 
Chair.”) The Chair responds: “Mrs. 
Dale.” (This is called “recognition” and 


entitles the one recognized to the floor.) 

Mrs. Dale (having the floor, pro- 
ceeds): I nominate Miss Poole for tem- 
porary clerk. 

The Chair: Miss Poole has been nom- 
inated for clerk. Does the nomination 
meet with a second? (A voice) “Sec- 
ond the nomination.” . 

Miss Davenport (rising): Mrs. Chair- 
man, I rise to a point of order. 

The Chair: State the point, Miss Dav- 
enport. 

Miss Davenport: The nomination was 
not properly secorded. The member 
neither rose nor addressed the Chair. 

The Chair: .The point is not well 
taken. It is neither necessary to rise nor 
to address the Chair in seconding, as 
appears from the customary phrase, “Do 
I hear a second?’ (Resuming) Are 
there any other nominations ? 

There being no response the Chair 
puts the nomination to vote, and Miss 
Poole, having been elected clerk, takes 
her seat at the table beside the chairman 
and, being provided with writing mate- 
rial, proceeds to take down the subse- 
quent proceedings. | 

Mrs. Adams: I move the adoption of 
the following resolution: “Resolved, that 
a literary club be organized in this city, 
to be known as The Ladies’ Literary 
Club of Aurelia.” 

Mrs. Brown (rising) : 
motion. 

The Chair: You have heard the reso- 
lution. It is moved and seconded that 


I second the 
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it be adopted. Are you ready for the 
question ? 


Permanent Organization. The reso- 
lution passing without opposition, the 
clerk will state: “It being the sense of 
the meeting that a ladies’ literary club 


_ be organized, the next thing in order will 


be the appointment of a committee to 
draft a constitution and by-laws. Will 
someone make a motion to that effect?” 

Mrs. Clark: I move that a committee 
of three be named to draft a constitution 
and by-laws. (Motion stated, discussed, 
put to a vote and carried.) : 

The Chair: The motion makes no pro- 
vision for the manner of choosing the 
committee. How shall the committee be 
chosen? 

Miss Davenport: I move that the 
committee be nominated from the floor. 
(The motion is seconded. ) 

The Chair: It has been moved and 
seconded that the committee be nomi- 
nated from the floor. Are there any 
remarks? : 

Mrs. Adams (rising to debate the 
question, and having been duly recog- 
nized): It seems to me that is hardly 
necessary. It would take up consider- 
able time and we can surely trust the 
Chair to make a wise selection. 

Miss Davenport: In making the mo- 
tion I had no intention of reflecting on 
the Chair; but it appears to me a matter 
of such importance that general action 
by the members is advisable. 

Mrs. Clark: I think the first speaker 
is right. The committee had best be 
appointed by the Chair. 

The Chair: Are there any further 
remarks? (Hearing none.) All in fa- 
vor of the motion as put, namely, that 
the committee be nominated from the 
floor, say “Aye.” All opposed say “No.” 
The Noes have it, the motion is lost. 

A motion was then made and carried 
that the committee be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The Chair: The Chair will appoint 
as such committee, Mrs. Edwards, Mrs. 
Blake and Miss Smith. It will, of course, 
require some little time for the commit- 


tee to draft a suitable constitution. The 
Chair would suggest that an adjourn- 
ment be taken until next Wednesday 
evening at eight o’clock, to await the 
report of the committee, and that, if our 
hostess has no objections, we reassemble 
at this place. 

The Hostess: I am sure I shall be 
glad to be of whatever assistance I can 
in the organization of the club. The la- 
dies are more than welcome to use the 
house. 

The Chair: Then if there is no fur- 
ther business the motion to adjourn is 
in order. 

Mrs. Blake (rising): Mrs. Chairman, 
I move that we adjourn to meet at this 
place next Wednesday evening at eight 
o'clock. 

Miss Davenport: 
tion. 

The Chair: You have heard the mo- 
tion for adjournment. As the motion 
states the time and place for reconven- 
ing, it is not privileged and is debatable. 
It may be that a different time would be 
more convenient for some. Are there 
any remarks? (No response.) 

The Chair (rising): All in favor of 
adjourning, say “Aye.” Those opposed, 
“No.” The Ayes have it and the meet- 
ing stands adjourned to meet at this 
place next Wednesday evening at eight 
o'clock. 


I second the mo- 


Committee Meeting. Before the 
gathering dispersed the members of the 
committee got together and agreed to 
meet at the home of Mrs. Blake the fol- 
lowing evening, Miss Smith agreeing to 
prepare a draft of the constitution in the 
meantime. 

They met the next evening as agreed. 
and, being seated, Mrs. Edwards said: 
“T suppose our first duty is to select 
a chairman.” 

Mrs. Blake: I hardly think that is 
necessary. Having been appointed first 
on the committee, you are’its chairman 
until the committee sees fit to elect an- - 
other. I think there is no need of that. 

Chairman: But at least we shall need 
a clerk. Who will you have for clerk? 
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Mrs. Blake: I nominate Miss Smith. 

Chairman: Miss Smith is nominated. 
Those in favor make it manifest by rais- 
ing the right hand. (The chairman and 
Mrs. Blake raise their hands.) Miss 
Smith is elected. 

Chairman: Has our clerk with her 
the draft of a constitution and by-laws 
which she so kindly offered to prepare? 
(Clerk produces draft.) Ah! That is 
very kind. I would suggest that the 
draft be first read through as a whoie. 
(The draft is read.) The draft will now 
be read section by section. Amendments 
may be made to each section as read, so 
that at the conclusion it may be adopted 
as a whole. 

The draft of the constitution is then 
read by sections, discussed informally, 
and various sections amended. The draft 
of the by-laws is treated in the same 
manner, 

Mrs. Blake: I move that the proposed 
constitution and by-laws as amended be 
reported favorably to the club and that 
the chairman be instructed to present the 


report. 
Clerk: I second the motion. 
Chairman: It is moved that the chair 


present the report. Are you ready for 
the question? Those in favor will say 
“Aye.” Opposed, “No.” The motion is 
carried. If there is no further business 
the committee will now rise. (No one 
objecting.) It is so ordered. 


Regular, Organization. Note: The 
chairman should rise to put the question, 
but he may state motions sitting. A 
member should address the chair and 
secure recognition before speaking, ex- 
cept in seconding a motion. Hereafter 
it will be assumed that all conform to the 
rule, unless otherwise stated. 

The Chair (rapping): The meeting 
will please come to order. The first busi- 
ness in order will be the reading and 
approval of the minutes of the former 
meeting. (The clerk rises and reads 
the minutes.) Is there any objection to 
the minutes as read? 

Miss Davenport: 
note one error. 


Mrs. Chairman, I 
The minutes state that 


adjournment was taken to 7:30 p. m. 
The adjournment was to 8:00 p. m. 

The Chair: If there is no objection 
the minutes will be corrected accord- 
ingly. Are there any further objections? 
If not, the minutes will stand approved 
with the correction as indicated. 

Mrs. Edwards: Mrs. Chairman, your 
committee on constitution and by-laws 
is ready to report. | 

The Chair: Ladies, will you receive 


the report? 


Miss Smith: Mrs. Chairman, I move 
that the report be received. (Seconded.) 

The Chair: It has been moved and 
seconded that the report be received. 
Are there any remarks? ‘Those in favor 
will say “Aye.” Those opposed, “No.” 
The motion is carried and the report is 
in order. 

Mrs. Edwards: Your committee ap- 
pointed at the preliminary meeting to re- 
port a constitution and by-laws would 
respectfully submit the following for 
your consideration. (Reads the proposed 
constitution and by-laws.) 

The Chair: 
with the report? 

Miss Davenport: 
move its adoption. (Seconded.) 

The Chair: It is moved and seconded 
that the report be adopted. Are you 
ready for the question? 

Mrs. Scott: Mrs. Chairman, it ap- 
pears to me the constitution needs some 
further correction before we adopt it. I 
am therefore opposed to adopting the 


Mrs. Chairman, I 


report until we have gone over it section 


by section. 

Miss Davenport: Mrs. Chairman, I 
think the suggestion a good one and 
with the consent of the club will with- 
draw my motion. 

The Chair: If there is no objection 
the motion to adopt the report may be 
withdrawn. 

Mrs. Scott: I move to take the report 
up seriatum. (Seconded. ) 

The Chair: It is moved that the re- 
port be taken up seriatwm, that is, sec- 
tion by section. Are there any remarks? 
All in favor of the motion will say 
“Aye.” Opposed, “No.” The motion 
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is carried. The clerk will read the first 
section of Article I. (The section is 


_ read.) 


Mrs. Scott: J move to amend by in- 
serting the words “and Social” after the 


word “literary” in the second line. (Sec- 
onded. ) 
The Chair: It has been moved and 


seconded that the words “and Social” 
shall be inserted after the word “‘liter- 
ary’ in the section, so that it shall read 
‘This Society shall be called the Ladies’ 
Literary and Social Club of Aurelia.” 
(Motion discussed, put and carried.) 

In the same manner the constitution 1s 
read section by section to the end and 
various sections amended. The by-laws 


‘are treated in the same manner. 


Miss Davenport: I move the adop- 
tion of the constitution as amended. 
(Seconded, put and carried.) 

The Chair: ‘Now that a constitution 
has been adopted it will be necessary for 
all those to sign it who wish to become 
members. A motion to take a recess for 
that purpose is in order. 

Mrs. Scott: I move that a recess of 
ten minutes be taken to afford an oppor- 
tunity for signing the constitution. (Sec- 
onded. ) 

The Chait: You have heard the mo- 
tion. Are you ready for the question? All 
in favor of the motion will say “Aye.” 
The contrary, “No.” The Ayes have it. 
We will take a recess while the consti- 
tution is being signed. After all have 
signed, the Chair raps for order and an- 
nounces the adoption of by-laws as the 
next business in order. They are dis- 
posed of in the same manner as the con- 
stitution, except that it is not necessary 


to sign them. A committee may have 


been appointed at the first meeting to 
nominate a list of permanent officers. If 
not, the committee is on motion ap- 
pointed at this stage of the proceedings, 
and it retires and prepares a list. 

Wher the Chair calls for the report 
of the nominating committee, its chair- 
man rises and says: “Mrs. Chairman, 
your commitee on nominations has the 
honor to report as follows: For presi- 
dent, Mrs. N. D.; for vice-president, Mrs. 


Vi) De3tor secretary; Mrs, \C:.S.3) tor 
treasurer, Miss N. P.; etc.” (Hands 
list to Chair and takes seat.) 

Miss Smith: Mrs. Chairman, I move 
that the report of the committee be 
adopted. 

The Chair: The motion is not in or- 
der. Such a report cannot be adopted. 
The effect of an adoption’ would be to 
make the persons nominated the officers 
of the club, while the constitution re- 
quires that all officers shall be elected by 
ballot. 

The Chair: You have heard the re- 
port of the committee on nominations. 
What is the further pleasure of the club? 

Mrs. Adams: While the selection 
made by the committee is satisfactory in 
most respects, our present clerk has per- 
formed the duties of her office in so 
commendable a manner that I think she 
should be retained as secretary. I there- 
fore nominate Miss Poole for permanent 
secretary. 

The Chair: Miss Poole is added to 
the list of those nominated for secretary. 
Are there any further nominations? 
(After a pause.) What is the further 
pleasure of the club? 

Miss Davenport: I move that the club 
now proceed to the election of permanent 
officers. 

the Chair:) DowD hear a second? 
(Motion seconded. ) 

It is moved and seconded that we pro- 
ceed to the election of permanent officers. 
Are you ready for the question? All in 
favor of the motion will say “Aye.” 
Opposed, No.” It: is.a..vote: 

I will appoint as tellers Miss Smith 
and Miss Dickens. They will prepare 
blank ballots and distribute them among 
the members. (An interval.) Members 
will prepare their ballots for president. 
(Each writes his choice on a blank.) 
The tellers will collect the ballots and an- 
nounce the result. 

Tellers collect ballots and return to 
clerk’s table, where they are counted with 
the assistance of the clerk and the re- 
sult announced to the chairman, who an- 
nounces the result to the club. (See 
paragraph on “Ballot” above.) 
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The Chair: Mrs. Darrow, having been 
elected president, will please take the 
chair as presiding officer of the club. 
(Two members escort her to the chair.) 

President: We will next proceed to 
the election of a vice-president. 

The vice-president and other officers 
are elected in the same manner as the 
president. 


Amendments. At a meeting of the 
club at the first regular meeting in Octo- 
ber, the following motion was put: “‘Re- 
solved, that the secretary of the club be 
instructed as follows: 

Ist. To make arrangements for the 
renting of a hall for the use of this 
club. 

2nd. To provide for such hall proper 
seats at a cost not exceeding two hun- 
dred dollars, and 

3rd. To purchase insignia for the of- 
ficers of the club at a cost not exceeding 
seventy-five dollars.” 

Mrs.Scott: " I\:moverito zamend ‘by 
striking out the words “this club” in the 
second line and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “the public.” 

President: The motion is not in order. 
The proposed amendment is not germane 
to the subject of the resolution. 

Miss Smith: I move to amend the 
second paragraph by inserting after the 
word “seats” the words “and other fur- 
niture.” : 

President: It has been moved to in- 
sert the words “and other furniture” 
after the word “seats” in the second 
paragraph. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? (Cries of “Question, Question.”’) 
(Motion put and carried.) 

Mrs. Adams: I move that the word 
“two” be stricken from the second para- 
graph and the word “three” inserted in 
lieu of it. (Put and carried.) 

Mrs. Dale: I move the substitution 
of the following for the third paragraph, 
namely, “3rd, To ascertain the cost of 
suitable regalia for the officers and mem- 
bers of the club, and report.” (Stated, 
put and carried.) 

Mrs. Dale: -I think the furniture 
should not cost more than the original 


figure, and I therefore also move that 
the word “three” in paragraph two of 
the resolution be stricken out and the 
word “two” inserted instead. 

President: The motion is out of or- 
der. It is not in order to strike out the 
exact words which have been inserted 
nor to insert the exact words which have 


been stricken out, both of which things | 


are attempted in this motion. 

Are there any further amendments 
proposed? If not, the question is on 
the resolution as amended. ‘The secre- 
tary will please read the resolution as 
amended. (Secretary reads.) Are you 
ready for the question? (Question put 
and carried.) 

Commitment 
Mrs. Dale: 


and Postponement. 
Mrs. President. 

President: Mrs. Dale. 

Mrs. Dale: I move the adoption of 
the following resolution: Resolved, that 
the secretary be instructed to purchase 
for the club library complete sets of the 
leading English and American poets, es- 
sayists and novelists, not to exceed one 
hundred volumes, bound in cloth, price 
not to exceed $150. 

Mrs. Smith: I second the motion. 

President: The question is on the 
adoption of the resolution. . 

Miss Davenport: I move that the 
question be postponed indefinitely. (Sec- 
onded. ) 

President: 
that the question be suppressed. 

Mrs. Scott: I move to amend the 
resolution by striking out the words “one 
hundred volumes” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “twelve authors.” 

President: It is moved to amend the 
resolution by striking out the words “‘one 
hundred volumes” and inserting “twelve 
authors.” 

Mrs. Adams: I move to amend the 
amendment by striking out “twelve” and 
inserting ‘‘fourteen.” 

Miss Davenport: I move that the 
resolution be referred to a committee of 
seven, to be appointed by the chair. 

President: It is moved to refer the 
resolution to a committee of seven ap- 
pointed by the chair. | 
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Mrs. Masters: I move to amend so as 
to make the committee consist of five. 

Mrs. Hazlitt: I move that the com- 
mittee be instructed to communicate with 
Chicago houses as to prices. 

President: The motion not in order. 
The matter of instructions must be left 
until after the matter of referring to a 
committee is decided. 

Miss Smith: I move that the question 
of referring to a committee be postponed 
for one week. 

President: It is moved to postpone 
for one week the motion to commit. The 
motion to postpone cannot be applied to 
the motion to commit alone, but extends 
to the main question. If carried, it 
postpones the main question. Are you 
All in favor 


Opposed, “No.” The motion is lost. The 
next question in order is: Shall the res- 
olution be referred to a committee? Are 
you ready for the question? All in favor 
of the motion will say “Aye.” Those 
opposed will say “No.” It is carried. 

Next as to the number of committee- 
men. Seven and three have been pro- 
posed. We will first vote on the largest 
number. (First vote fails, and second 
vote for committee of three is carried.) 
The members of the committee will be 
named by the chair at a later time. A 
motion to instruct the committee is now 
in order. 

Mrs. Hazlitt: I move that the com- 
mittee be instructed to take up the mat- 
ter of prices with Chicago publishers. 

President: It is moved that the com- 
mittee be instructed to confer with Chi- 
cago publishers on prices. 

Mrs. Scott: I move to amend by add- 
ing the words “ascertaining prices for 
calf and half-calf as well as for cloth 
binding.” 

President: It is moved to amend so 
as to require the committee to ascertain 
the cost’of calf and half-calf bindings. 

Mrs. Adams: I move to amend the 
amendment so as to require the commit- 
tee to report at our next meeting. 

President: It is moved to amend the 
amendment by adding the words “and to 


report at our next meeting.” Are you 
ready to vote? ‘Those who favor the 
amendment to the amendment will sig- 
nify by saying “Aye.” Contrary, “No.” 
It is carried. The question is now on the 
proposed amendment as amended. (Put 
and carried. ) 


The question is now on the adoption 
of the proposed instructions as amended. 
Are there any remarks? All in favor 
will say “Aye.” Those opposed, “No.” 
The motion is lost. The Chair will ap- 
point as the committee Miss Davenport, 
Mrs. Scott and Miss Smith. 


Mrs. Dale: I fail to see the necessity 
of appointing a committee when the res- 
olution is lost. 


President: The resolution is not lost. 
It was the motion to instruct the com- 
mittee which was defeated. 


Previous Question. Mrs. Hazlitt: 
Mrs. President, I move that a committee 
of three be appointed by the Chair to cat- 
alogue the library under instructions 
from the club, or, in the absence of such 
instructions, in accordance with their 
own judgment. 


President: It is moved that a commit- 
tee of three be appointed to catalogue 
the library under instructions from the 
club, or, in the absence of such instruc- 
tions, in accordance with their own judg- 
ment. 

Mrs. Dale: I move to amend by strik- 
ing out all the words following the word 
iat to be ae 

President: It is moved to amend by 
striking out all the words following the 
word “club.” Are there any remarks? 

Miss Smith: I move that the matter 
be referred to a committee of five, to 
report at our next meeting. 

You have heard the motion to submit 
the matter to a committee of five to re- 
port at our next meeting. Are there any 
remarks? 

Mrs. Hazlitt: 
Question. 

President: The Previous Question 
has been moved and seconded. ‘The 
question is, shall debate be now closed? 


I move the Previous 
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Mrs. Dale: I wish to speak briefly 
on the question before it is put to a vote. 

President: The member is out of or- 
der. No debate is permissible while the 
Previous Question 1s pending. All in 
favor of the closing of debate will make 
it manifest. All opposed. It is not a 
vote; the motion for the Previous Ques- 
tion being lost, the motion to refer to a 
committee is open to debate. 


Debate on Motion to Commit. Pres- 
ident: Ladies, are you ready for the 
question? (Cries of “Question, Ques- 
tion.”) As many as are in favor of re- 
ferring the motion to a committee will 
say “Aye.” Those opposed will say 
“No.” The motion is lost. 

Mrs. Hazlitt: I call for the previous 
question on the motion to amend, which 
I believe is now in order. (Seconded.) 

President: The previous question is 
moved. Shall the main question be now 
put? Those in favor wil! say “Aye.” 
Opposed, “No.” The Ayes have it. The 
previous question is ordered. All in 
favor of striking out that part of the 
motion following the word “club” will 
say “Aye.” Those opposed, “No.” The 
motion is carried. The question now 
recurs upon the original motion as 
amended, that is, with the portion fol- 
lowing the word “club” omitted. The 
proposition is now open for discussion. 

Mrs. Dale: Mrs. President. Until 
our library is much more extensive than 
it is at present, I think it would be use- 
TOSS tL 

Mrs. Hazlitt: Mrs. President, I rise 
to a point of order. 

President: The member will please 
state the point. 

Mrs. Hazlitt: 
open to debate. 
is still pending. 

President: The point is not well 
taken. The member in moving the Pre- 
vious Question restricted her motion to 
the amendment. In such case, the Pre- 
vious Question, if allowed, is exhausted 
on the amendment. The debate may con- 
tinue. 

Mrs. Scott: It is getting late, and we 
have considerable other business to dis- 


The question is not 
The Previous Question 


pose of; I therefore move that debate | 


on the pending motion shall close at ten 
o'clock. 

President: It is moved and seconded 
that debate close at ten o’clock. All who 
favor the motion will say “Aye.” Op- 
posed, “No.” The motion is carried. 
Debate may continue until ten, when the 
question will be put. 


Reconsideration. At the club’s first 
meeting in September it was decided to 
give a “Lowell” program on the last 
Wednesday in October. At the second 
regular meeting in September, Mrs. Dale, 
who thinks the plan inconsiderate, moves 
to reconsider. 

Mrs. Dale: Mrs. President. I move 
a reconsideration of the action of the 


club at our last meeting, relative to the” 


giving of a “Lowell” program. 
President: Only one who voted with 

the prevailing side may move for recon- 

sideration; how was your vote cast? 


Mrs. Dale: I voted with the prevail- 
ing side. 

President: A motion is made to re- 
consider. Does it meet with a second? 


(Seconded.) Are you ready? (Limited 
debate on advisability of reopening ques- 
tion.) As many as favor reconsideration 
will say “Aye.” Those opposed, “No.” 
It is carried. The vote is reconsidered 
and the question is again before you for 
discussion. 


Questions of Order. Mrs. Adams: 
Mrs. President. I move that a dance be 


given three weeks from tonight to raise 


funds for the benefit of the club. 

President: It is moved that a dance 
be given three weeks from tonight for 
the benefit of this club. 

Mrs. Hazlitt: I move that the con- 
sideration of the measure be postponed 
for two weeks. 

President: It is moved to postpone 
for two weeks. .Are you ready? 

Mrs. Scott: I move that the matter 
be referred to a committee of— 

Miss Smith: 
a point of order. The motion to commit 
is not in order, since the motion to post- 
pone is pending. 
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President: The point is well taken. 
The motion to commit is not in order. 
Are you ready to vote on the motion to 
postpone? (Motion put; lost.) 

Mrs. Scott: I renew my motion to 
refer the matter to a committee consist- 
ing of the president, vice-president and 
secretary. 

President: You hear the motion. 
What will you do with it? 

Miss Smith: (without rising): I see 
no reason why the club cannot pass on 
the matter itself. 

Miss Davenport: 
rise to a question of order. 

President: Will Miss 
please state her question? 

“Miss Davenport: The point I wish 
to make is that the last speaker did not 
rise to address the Chair. 

President: The point is well taken. 
A member should always rise to address 
the Chair. 

Miss Smith (rising): I stand cor- 
rected. I am opposed to a committee of 
the composition indicated. I think the 
whole club should participate in getting 
up the dance. 


Davenport 


Mrs. Scott (rising at once): Mrs. 

Mrs. Hazlitt J President. 

President: Mrs. Scott. 

Mrs. Dale: I rise to a pont of order. 

President: State your point of or- 
der, please. 

Mrs. Dale: Mrs. Hazlitt rose before 
Mrs. Scott. 

President: The Chair saw both mem- 


bers arise and they rose at the same 


Mrs. President, I 
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time. The Chair recognized Mrs. Scott 
and will abide by its decision. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The standard manuals of parliamen- 
tary law are Roberts’ Rules of Order, 
Reed’s Rules and Cushing’s Manual. 
They are in universal use and may be 
obtained in any bookstore. Other man- 
uals suitable for use in ordinary societies 
are: Bartlett's Handy Book of Parlia- 
mentary Law (New York—T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co.) ; Crocker’s Principles of Pro- 
cedure; Fish’s Manual; Hackett’s Gavel 
and Mace; and Scanlan’s Rules of Or- 
der. 

Manuals designed especially for ladies’ 
clubs: Fox’s Parliamentary Usage (New 
York—Baker & Taylor Co.) ; Hollister’s 
Manual; Paul’s Par liamentary Law 
(New York—The Century Co.) ; Prich- 
ard’s Parliamentary Usage for Women’s 
Clubs; Shattuck’s Manual; and Macy’s 
Club Woman's Friend. 

The special needs of religious societies 
are provided for in Mell’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Practice (Louisville, Ky. 
—Baptist Book Concern). 

More extended works covering the 
law in England and America: Erskine’s 
Treatise (London—Clowes & Sons); 
Hind’s Precedents (Washington—Gov- 
ernment Printing Office); Jefferson’s 
Manual; McKee’s Manual of Congres- 
sional Practice; and Redlich’s Procedure - 
of the House of Commons (London— 
Constable & Co.). Reed’s Rules are also 
very full with regard to legislative prac- 
tICe. 


I want to refer to the importance in this day of giv- 
ing our teachers and of having them communicate to 
their pupils the -proper sense of the responsibility of 


citizenship in this country. 


patriotic songs sung * * 


It is not enough to have 


* Study of civics, the 


knowledge of the actual operation of our government, 


is most important. 


—Justice Hughes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Need of Legal Knowledge 


An apology for the inclusion of a 
chapter on business law in this course 
of studies is scarcely necessary, for noth- 
ing is more essential to business success 
than a knowledge of those rules which 
underlie commercial transactions, pre- 
scribe the necessary formalities and de- 
fine the rights and obligations of public 
intercourse. Ignorance of the law and 
~ the consesquent blunders and mistakes, 
will, at the very least, lead to loss of 
repute and diminish credit. 
the least of its evils. It exposes one to 
the intrigues of the unscrupulous, the 
confidence man, to use a homely ex- 
pression—the fellow who has an ax to 
grind. It is unfortunate, but alas too 
true, that, as our civilization has in- 
creased in complexity, the number of 
those who make of the law a shield to 
cover their dishonest purposes and a 
sword whereby to strike down the un- 
wary, has also increased. We venture 
the assertion that there is not a reader 
of these pages who cannot recall a friend 
or acquaintance who has been undone 
because of his or her ignorance of the 
law. And even if this were not so, the 
vast amount of money annually expended 
in useless litigation forms a. sufficient 
reason why everyone should make it a 
point to acquire that minimum of knowl- 
edge which will enable him to avoid the 
“pitfalls of the law.” 


Reasons for General Ignorance 


When we consider the importance of 
a knowledge of law to success in busi- 
ness, the great advance in general intel- 
ligence and the increased facilities for 
acquiring a knowledge of the subject, 
the prevailing ignorance of legal princi- 
ples is astounding. But if we look a 
little closer the reason is apparent. 


But this is ' 


The average man imagines the law to 
be what it seems, a refined system of 
quibbling, a bottomless slough of chi- 
canery. To him the law consists of 
barbarous Latin and more barbarous 
French; of the court slang of lawyers 
and judge, which he fails to see is merely 
assumed, consciously or unconsciously, 
to impress the laity; and of the hundreds 
upon hundreds of law reports. He is 
blissfully ignorant that the latter consist 
for the most part of endless repetitions 
of the same principles. He sees but the 
vestments of the law and not the law 
itself ; and he imagines it to be infinitely 
complex. 


Simplicity of the Law 


Know then, dear reader, that the mat- 
ter in hand, business law, when divested 
of all its trappings, is infinitely simple, 
so simple as to be within the grasp of 
everyone. 
it is sometimes called, but is merely the 
application of reason to the ordinary 
affairs of business life. It is in this light 
that we shall endeavor to treat it in the 
following pages, stating the principal 
rules of law governing everyday busi- 


‘ness transactions, and following in each 


case with the reason for the rule. This 


will serve to impress the rule upon the 


mind. 


Definition and Field of Law 


Law is defined as a rule of action to 
which something or someone is amenable. 
Philosophers anciently disputed as to 
whether or not there were cases where 
there was no law, and chance ruled su- 


preme; but it is now generally admitted - 


that the reign of law, whether in the 
material or the spiritual sphere, is uni- 
versal. Thus we have, in an ascending 
scale, physical, biological, social and 
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moral law. But these are not forms of 
law of which a court of justice will take 
cognizance. [Even in case of a breach 
of the moral law or the social law, the 
remedy must be sought in the “forum of 
conscience,’ or of society, as the case 
may be. 

Yet another set of rules, known as in- 
ternational law, governs sovereign states 
in their intercourse. In their relations 
with one another states are presumed to 
conduct themselves as moral beings ; but, 
as sovereign states acknowledge no su- 
periors, courts cannot originally sit in 
judgment upon breaches of international 
law, which is binding only upon the 
“conscience of nations.” 

There are other systems of law which 
are binding only upon those who volun- 
tarily submit thereto. Such are mari- 
time law, military law, ecclesiastical law 
and parliamentary law, which govern 
mariners, soldiers, churches and assem- 
blies. Our field has now narrowed 
down to 


Municipal Law 


Municipal law is that body of rules 
promulgated by the supreme power in a 
state directing that which shall be done 
and prohibiting those things which are 
not deemed proper. It is that law which 
is administered by the public officers and 
courts of the land, and it constitutes, in 
the thought of the average man, the 
whole of “the law.” 

The municipal law consists of four 
general heads: (1) constitutional law, 
(2) administrative law, (3) criminal law 
and (4) private law. 

Constitutional law includes those fund- 
amental rules which fix the relations of 
the different departments of government, 
establish the spheres of central and local 
government and prescribe the rights of 
citizens. , 

Administrative law consists of those 
rules enacted by the legislatures, pre- 
scribing the powers and duties of public 
officers, the methods of conducting elec- 
tions, the raising of taxes and, generally, 
the conduct of all matters of a public 


nature. Constitutional and administra- 
tive law together constitute ‘‘civics,” 
which is treated elsewhere. 

The criminal law consists of rules pro- 
hibiting the commission of acts inimical 
to the welfare of society, and providing 
penalties for the breach thereof. In 
barbarous conditions of society it consti- 
tuted the major part of the law, but 
with the growth of intelligence and 
morality it affects a progressively de- 
creasing portion of the community. This 
brings us to private law. 

Private law, as the name indicates, is 
that portion of the municipal or national 
law which regulates private individuals 
in their intercourse with one another. 
As this intercourse is, from the legal 
point of view, practically confined to ques- 
tions involving property, contracts and 
trusts (other matters being relegated to 
the social and moral spheres), the field 
of private law is practically conterminous 
with a study of persons, property, con- 
tracts, trusts and court practice. A sixth 
branch of private law deals with torts, 
or private wrongs not arising from 
breach of contract, such as slander, se- 
duction, trespass and assault. 


Field of Business Law 


Business or commercial law is not logi- 
cally a separate Branch of law. It is 
merely the study of those more general 
principles of private law, a knowledge 
of which is most useful in connection 
with ordinary business transactions. It 
is not concerned with trusts, torts and 
court procedure, for these are not mat- 
ters of everyday occurrence with the 
business man, but it includes most, 
though not all, of the law of contracts 
and property, and much of the law of 
persons. 


Divisions of the Subject 


For convenience of study and refer- 
ence the subject is divided into eight 
parts or units, as follows: Part One, 
Contracts; Part Two, Agency; Part 
Three, Negotiable Instruments; Part 
Four, Sales of Personal Property; Part 
Five, Bailments; Part Six, Partnership; 
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Part Seven, Corporations; Part Eight, 
Real Property. Each part is divided 
into general divisions and each division 
into subdivisions, so that the reader may 
have no trouble in finding at a glance the 


particular topic he desires. The division 
into topics also enables the reader to 
learn at a glance the relation of the topic 
he is reading to the unit in which it 
occurs. 


PART ONE 


CONTRACTS 


Definition and Elements 


Many definitions of contract have been 
framed, none of which is satisfactory; 
but perhaps the clearest statement is that 
a contract is an agreement entered into 
in the course of business which creates 
a binding obligation. There are many 
agreements besides business agreements. 
For instance, a man may agree not to 
reveal a matter within his knowledge 
which would tend to bring another into 
ill repute. Such an agreement is not in 
the course of business, is not a contract 
and is enforceable only in the forum of 
conscience. Or if a gentleman agree 
to take a lady to the theater, and then 
break his word, she has no remedy. This 
is a social and not a business matter, 
and the penalty he must pay, if any, 1s 
social ostracism or a “cut,” not legal 
damages. a 

Nor are all busitfess agreements en- 
forceable, for to constitute a contract the 
agreement must possess the following 
elements: (1) It must be made by com- 
petent parties ; (2) there must be an offer 
by one party and an acceptance by the 
other; (3) real assent; (4) the object 
must be legal; and (5) there must be 
either a consideration, or a certain form 
observed. Let us take these elements 
up in order. 


PARTIES 


Since the effect of entering into a con- 
tract is to bind the parties to the per- 
formance of its terms and to the pay- 
ment of damages for failure to do so, 
it would not do to permit everyone to 
enter into contracts. Hence the law 
casts the mantle of protection about 


minors, insane persons and drunkards. 
Minors and insane persons may make 
binding. contracts only as to necessaries ; 
that is, food and lodging, clothing, medi- 
cine and medical services and schooling. 
These are necessaries only as they are 
commensurate with the person’s station 
in life, and, even though necessaries, no 
more can be recovered for them than 
their reasonable value, irrespective of 
what the minor or insane person prom- 
ised to pay; if the minor is already sup- 
plied with sufficient necessaries, no _arti- 
cle which may be supplied will be con- 
sidered a necessary. 


Ratification by Incompetent Party 


Contracts other than those for neces- 
saries are not binding upon the incom- 
petent party (though they are on the 
other party), who may disaffrm them at 
any time, either before or after attaining 
majority or recovering his reason. But 
until disaffirmed the contract is not void, 
but merely voidable; it may be ratified 
upon the incompetent person’s becoming 
competent to contract. In disafhrming a 
contract the incompetent person must 
return the money or other benefits re- 
ceived under it, if still under his control ; 
but if he has squandered them, he may 
nevertheless disaffirm. 

According to common law married 
women could not contract, but this dis- 
ability has been removed by statute in 
most cases. In many statés, however, 
the power of husband and wife to make 
binding contracts with each other is 
denied. Minors and insame persons are 
favored by the law, but not drunkards. 
And so:a drunken person may be held 
upon his contract unless the intoxication 
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was of such degree as to drown memory, 
judgment and reason, or was induced by 
the other party as part of a scheme to 
defraud. 


OFFER TO CONTRACT 


Given competent parties, a contract 
springs into existence where one party 
makes an offer with intent to be legally 
bound, which the other party duly ac- 
cepts with like intent; for there must be 
“a meeting of the minds” of parties. 
The offer must be definite in its terms, 
for an acceptance cannot be predicated 
upon generalities. Suppose, for instance, 
A says, “I will sell you my farm.’ Here 
there are no definite terms; nothing to 
fix the price. There is nothing which 
can be definitely accepted. But if I offer 
to sell and deliver 50 bushels of potatoes 
at a certain place, this may be accepted, 
for it will be presumed that the market 
price was intended as a part of the 
offer. 

The offer must not only be definite, 
but it must be made in earnest. The law 
will not enforce an offer made in jest. 
If Smith were to offer Brown $1000 for 
an ordinary yellow dog, Brown could 
not by accepting bind Smith. 


Interval Between Offer and Accept- 
ance 


If immediately upon the making of the 
offer the other party accepts, the con- 
tract is complete—the parties are bound 
with “the chain of the law.” But more 
often acceptance is delayed. The offer 
fixes a definite time for acceptance, in 
which case it may be accepted any time 
within such period; or no time is fixed, 


when a reasonable time to accept is un- 


derstood. But this rule is subject to the 


‘condition that the offer may be with- 


drawn at any time before acceptance. 


Promise to Keep Offer Open 


Though the person making an offer has 
promised to keep it open a certain time, 
he is not bound by the promise, except 
as hereafter stated, for it would be un- 
just to hold him so long as the other 


party is not bound, which he is not until 
he accepts. If, however, the parties 
have contracted that the offer shall re- 
main open a certain time, the offeror 
cannot withdraw the offer. Such a case 
arises where the offeror agrees to keep 
the offer open in consideration of a cer- 
tain sum, which is paid by the «ther 
party. Such a contract is called an ap- 
tion contract. 


AVR CEG PAN Ce 


The acceptance must be unqualified 
and identical in terms with the offer. 
Suppose A offers to sell his horse to B 
for $100 in cash, and B replies that he 
will give his note for $100, payable in 
30 days. This is no acceptance, but is 
in reality a new offer, which, if A ac- 
cepts, becomes binding. But if he does 
not accept, B cannot conclude a contract 
by accepting the original offer. His 
counter-offer was, in legal effect, a rejec- 
tion thereof. 

Acceptance may be by mere assent to 
the terms of the offer, or by the doing 
of an act which the offeror has promised 
to reward; but in either case the accept- 
ance must be brought to the knowledge 
of the offeror ; otherwise he is not bound. 

In ancient times all acceptances were 
made by word of mouth, but today the 
offer is often made by mail or telegraph, 
and the acceptance made in the same 
manner. This complicates matters some- 
what. Is an offer accepted when a letter 
or telegram is posted or delivered to 
the telegraph company, or when it is 
received by the offeror? There must be 
a rule somewhere, and so the law holds 
that the postal department or express 
company is the agent of the offeror and 
the acceptance dates from the moment 
of delivery of the acceptance to either 
of such agencies. If, after such de- 
livery, the party changes his mind and 
attempts to serve notice of rejection, he 
is too late. For instance, if B posts a 
letter accepting A’s offer, and then re- 
lenting sends a telegram rejecting the 
offer, though the telegram reach A be- 
fore the letter, B is nevertheless bound. 
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REALITY OF ASSENT 


Where a definite offer has been duly 
accepted a contract arises. But it is not 
necessarily binding. To make it so the 
assent to its terms must be real, not 
merely formal. That is, the minds of 
the parties must meet not only in appear- 
ance, but in fact. Mistake on the part 
of both parties, or the fraud, misrepre- 
sentation, duress or undue influence of 
one party, may be such as to render the 
offer and acceptance a mere sham. In 
the following paragraphs we will con- 
sider these vitiating elements in detail. 


Mistake 


Mutual mistake of the parties as to 
essentiak matters renders the contract 
void. Suppose, for instance, A offers 
tossells-B) his ;ox2 Buckvayiony.oo0, BB 
accepts, but it apears that A had two 
oxen of that name, and that he meant 
one while B intended the other. There 
is no contract, for the minds of the 
parties did not meet. 

Again, suppose a man offers to sell 
another a horse which at the time, un- 
known to either party, is dead. There 
is no contract, for the subject matter 
with regard to which they purpose to 
treat is not in existence. 

But where one party is mistaken as 
to certain facts, and there has been no 
unfair advantage taken of him by the 
other party, he is bound notwithstanding 
the mistake. A person who signs a writ- 
ten instrument without taking the trouble 
to examine it, cannot ordinarily plead 
that he misunderstood its terms. The 
law expects a man to take ordinary pre- 
cautions in business transactions, and he 
must suffer for mistakes induced by his 
own negligence. : 


Fraud 


This is a term we are all familiar with; 
yet it is not easy to define. But perhaps 
we will be safe in saying that fraud con- 
sists in a false statement knowingly made 
as to a material fact, made for the pur- 


pose of inducing a contract, and which 
the other party relies on. 

Note that it is a statement of fact. 
Mere expressions of opinion, predictions 
or “puffing” do not constitute fraud. If 
I say, “That horse will live 20 years,” 


there is no fraud though I do not believe — 


the horse will live so long. But if i 
say, “This watch case is solid gold,” at 
the same time knowing it to be merely 
gold-washed, the statement is fraudulent. 

The false statement must be relied 
upon by the other party, or it will not 
constitute a defense. If he said, “I don’t 
care whether the case is solid gold or not, 
I will give you $10 for it,” he is bound 
notwithstanding the false statement. 

In certain cases silence constitutes 
fraud, or what is called fraudulent con- 
cealment. If a party by his conduct 
purposely leads the other party astray 
so that he does not ascertain a fact, or, 
being in a superior position of knowl- 
edge or standing in a relation of trust 
toward the other, makes no disclosure, 
his silence is fraudulent. Thus if I sell 
B a cow knowing her to have a secret 
disease, it is fraud; but the sale of a 
blind horse is not fraudulent, for an ex- 


amination of the horse’s eyes would have ~ 


shown the defect. 


Misrepresentation 


A misrepresentation is fraudulent only 
when made with knowledge of its falsity. 
Fraudulent misrepresentations have been 
considered. But g party may make a 
misrepresentation in good faith; that is, 
in the belief that it is true. 
what is ordinarily known in law as mis- 
representation. The effect of an inno- 
cent misrepresentation is, in general, the 
same as that of deliberate fraud—it 
renders the contract voidable at the in- 
stance of the other party. And this for 
two reasons: a party should not make 
representations as to matters to induce 
another to agree to a contract unless he 
is certain of the truth of what he says, 
and, in the second place, it would ordi- 
narily be difficult to prove that the party 
knew his statement to be false. 
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Duress 


A contract is said to be secured by 
duress where it is secured by force or 
threats. Where so secured, the will of 
the party from whom it is secured being 
Overcome, it is manifest that there has 
been no real assent upon his part. Thus, 
if one’s consent is obtained by imprison- 
ing him or threatening to imprison him, 
or by injury or threat of injury to his 
person or property, he is not bound. 

But mere persuasion, however constant 
or persistent, does not constitute duress. 


Undue Influence 


Undue influence may arise in either 
of two cases: first, as to a person in dis- 
tress or great necessity, or physically or 
mentally weak; and second, where one 
party occupies a superior position as to 
another, as in the various family rela- 
tionships and those of guardian and 
ward, attorney and client, and physician 
and patient. In the first instance, if it 
appears that the mind of the one labor- 
ing at a disadvantage was overcome by 
improper influence of the other, he may 
disaffirm the contract; while in the sec- 
ond case it is presumed that undue in- 
fluence was used and it rests upon the 
person in the superior position to show 
an absence of such influence. 

It does not matter that a contract is 
unfair and hard, if the party at a dis- 
advantage exercises his own free will 
and judgment. Argument and pleading 
do not in themselves constitute undue 
influence; there must be some advan- 


tage taken of the party’s influence. 


BRGAGEDY Ob OBJECT 


The thing which the parties contract 
to do must be lawful. The law, of 
course, could not encourage lawbreak- 
ing by holding otherwise. We will con- 
sider the more important illegal agree- 
ments. They are as follows: 


Wager Agreements 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that gambling agreements and “bets” are 


unenforceable; and that in most states 
money lost 1n gaming cannot be recov- 
ered. In many states gambling in fu- 
tures is specifically inhibited by the 
statute. Insurance contracts, also, are 
wagering agreements and illegal, unless 
the insured has an insurable interest. 


Usurious Contracts 


Interest is that reasonable percentage 
of the face of a loan of money which 
may be charged for its use. The bor- 
rower is at a disadvantage as compared 
with the lender, who often takes advan- 
tage of his necessity to impose an ex- 
orbitant rate. To prevent this, most 
states have by statute fixed a maximum 
jawful rate. The statutes of the various 
states differ as to the penalty for exceed- 
ing the maximum rate, or “charging 
usury,’ as it is called; in some states 
the penalty is forfeiture of all interest; 
in others, double the interest charged, 
and in still others forfeiture of the entire 
debt, both principal and interest. The 
matter of interest is further considered 
in- connection with the subject of bills 
and notes (page 3943). 

The practice of taking usury is chiefly 
confined to those engaged in the busi- 
ness of making “short loans” on per- 
sonal security. Many devices are em- 
ployed to cover up the real nature of the 
transaction and make it appear that the 
legal rate has not been exceeded. The 
reader is warned to beware of such 
practices. Aside from the question of 
morals, and the public odium which 
attaches to the business, courts of 
justice regard it with extreme disfavor 
and will scent usury afar off. 

The table on the next page gives the 
legal and maximum rates of interest for 
the various states of the United States 
and the provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Agreements in Restraint of Trade 


These are such as tend to interfere 
with the right of either party to engage 
in a particular business or calling. Suct) 
agreements are commonly made where 
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a business is sold out, the seller agree- 
ing not to engage in such business with- 
in a certain locality for a certain time. 
In so far as the conditions are reason- 
able they are binding. Thus the agree- 
ment of A in selling a retail grocery 
store at Springfield, Ill., not to engage 
in the grocery business at Springfield for 
ten years is binding, since otherwise the 
purchaser of A’s “good will” would 


to regulate output, prices, etc. Such con- 
tracts are illegal. 


Sunday Contracts 


At common law such contracts were 


legal, but they have been quite generally 
forbidden by statute. The statutes of the 
different states differ widely, however, 
on this subject. In some a contract made 


INTEREST TABLE 


Legal Maxi- Legal axi- 
State or Province s mum .| Penalty | State or Province Ss mum | Penalty 

Rate Rate 

ate Rate 

Alabama’ sit vatio: 8 8 a Nevadate caesar vig 7 mau Fa arn ah Fas 8 
Piberta ye ae 5 1 at Oe New Brunswick.. 5 aN Ae ge 
PlasKa ine ces eens 8 12 a New Hampshire.. 6 6 d 
A PIZOT A) ese 6 Waele sts bane New Jersey....... 6 6 a 
PRGA SAS UU bay 6 10 c New Mexico...... 6 12 b 
British Columbia. 5 TOADS Lu eeue New: Yorks vous" 6 6 Cc 
GMa litorniavin eee rf Feb IG ER Dae Ga North Carolina... 6 6 a 
Colorado si hie snk 8 7h SO aR Rn LO North Dakota.... 7 12 a 
Connecticut: ..)shvi 6 fant Pea 5 Nova Stotiac..:. ¢': 5 EATS Eh eke nae 
Delaware). 0ee0. 6 6 c OD10 ite dn 6 8 e 
Dist. of Columbia. 6 6 a Oklahoman. 7 12 ‘a 
PIOVICA Ne tcc ion 8 10 a Ontario resist Mi 5 ima RS AE 
Creorgia ae ye ou 7 8 bi irepo nn ore ney 6 10 ¢c 
LARC healt acne 7 AR IRD ERI an Pennsylvania .... 6 6 
Piss he ee oe 5 7 a |Prince Edw. Island 5 aur hg MER ge tepee. 
Jnana hee ae le 6 8 e Mirebecrie sins wei 5 eth the aata hed 
FOwany awe ee ks 6 $ a Rhode Island..... 6 Wi eam seee o 
PRaTSAas sc eanieyr sd 6 10 d Saskatchewan .... 5 MN Sora a 
Wenruckyn sy O08 6 eV D1 South arounay 7 Dik Uh A SCU soe ae 
Pesstang tae res 5 8 a i*oouth sDakota\* 4’: 7 12 a 
NAME ne ts erat. 6 ca A GAD Tennessee ....... 6 6 b 
Manitoba vei tou. 5 EL Ss PRGA TER OXAS se woe 6 10 a 
Marylanid® 2). Wins 6 6 b tah i aa eto 8 ee Ua Romar 
Massachusétts..... 6 4 | br CaS Vermont uae ss 6 6 b 
Michigan 3) yay 5 7 Bec Vateiiataline wane 6 6 a 
Minnesota ....... 6 10 : ¢  \|Washington ...... 6 124 Ae ae 
Mississippi ...... 6 10 a Wests Vireiniay 0017) 6 6 b 
ISSO UEL Fi nips a 'ela 6 Aa a  |Wisconsin ....... 6 10 a 
Montana’ Gy)" tae 3 8 # Jrotecn -} Wyoming Let lak 8 WA a 
Nebraska ........ Z 10 1 pa 


EXPLANATION OF TABLE 


(*) Any rate may be charged by agreement; no usury law. 
(b) Usury forfeits excess over maximum rate. 


terest. 


(a) Usury forfeits all in- 
(c) Usurer forfeits principal and 


interest. (d) Forfeits double the excess over maximum rate. (e) Forfeits excess of inter- 


est over legal rate. 


obtain nothing. But an agreement by A 
not to engage in the business anywhere 
within the state would be unreasonable 
and void, the store not drawing custom 
throughout the state. 

A second sort of restraint of trade 
arises where several competitors agree 


on Sunday ,is voidable; in others a con-' 
tract to be performed on Sunday is void- 
able, no matter when made. The safe 
course is to do no business on Sunday. 
Do not try to defeat the statute by 
subterfuge. To antedate or postdate a 
contract signed on Sunday is dangerous. 
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Leave the matter of execution for Mon- 
day. 


FORMS OF CONTRACTS 


Contracts may be implied or they may 
be express. Suppose you walk into a 
barber shop, sit down and are shaved. 
You have said nothing about the price 
of a shave; have not even asked to be 
shaved. But you have permitted the 
barber to shave you. You have made 
an implied contract to pay the “reason- 
able value of the services.” 

Express contracts are of three kinds: 
(1) oral contracts; (2) contracts in 


writing, not under seal; and (3) sealed 


instruments. 

Unless the law otherwise provides, 
any contract may be made orally. Con- 
tracts conveying real property are gen- 
erally required to be under seal. The 
matter of seals will be treated in con- 
nection with the subject of deeds (page 
3964). Bonds and powers of attorney 
are also required to be under seal. 

A number of other contracts are re- 
quired to be in writing by the Statute 
of Frauds, though not required to be 
sealed. 


SPA ORE RAUDS 


By the statute the following contracts 
must be in writing, or there must be 
some note or memorandum of the con- 
tract signed by the party to be held, or 
his agent; namely, (1) the promise of 
an executor or administrator to answer 
damages out of his own estate; (2) a 
promise to answer for the debt or de- 
fault of another; (3) a promise made in 
consideration of marriage; (4) a con- 
tract for the sale of any interest in land. 

Note that the statute does not require 
that the contract shall be set forth in a 
formal writing. Any memoranda or 
other writings which clearly showed the 
essential points agreed upon would be 
sufficient. The memoranda often consist 
of correspondence between the parties. 


Promise to Answer for Debt or Default 


Such a promise is what is called in 
_ ordinary language an agreement to guar- 


antee payment. Thus if A says to C, 
“Let B have what groceries he wants, 
and if he doesn’t pay you I will,” this 
is a guaranty of B’s debt, and to be bind- 
ing must be evidenced in writing. But if 
A says, “Furnish B 50 dollars’ worth 
of groceries and charge to my account,” 
there is no guaranty, for A agrees to pay 
in any event, and so this latter promise 
need not be in writing. 


Contracts Relative to Land 


The statute requires that contracts 
relative to any interest in land (except- 
ing short leases) must be in writing. 
This includes not only contracts of sale, 
but mortgages, right-of-way agreements, 
sale of house to be removed from the 
land, etc. It does not apply to annual 
crops, which, though standing, may be 
sold by oral contract. The statute gener- 
ally provides that a lease for one year 
or less need not be in writing. 


Contract for Sale of Goods 


Another section of the original Eng- 
lish Statute of Frauds provided that no 
contract for the sale of goods, of the 
value of ten pounds or more, should be 
enforceable unless there were: (1) a 
memorandum signed by the party to be 
charged, or (2) a part payment (to “bind 
the bargain’) or (3) a delivery or part 
delivery, accepted. 

This section has been reenacted in 
most of the American states, the mini- 
mum value being generally fixed at $50, 
though in some states it is placed much 
lower. 


CONSIDERATION 


If I have promised to do something 
for B “for nothing,” there is no con- 
tract, for he has neither given me any- 
thing in return, nor done anything for 
me, nor promised to give or to do. In 
other words, he has suffered no detri- 
ment by accepting my promise; hence 
the law will not compel me to abide by 
it. But if my promise had been condi- 
tioned upon a promise by him to pay me 
$10, the latter promise would constitute 
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a sufficient consideration for my promise 
and render the agreement binding. 


Adequacy of Consideration 


The law requires only that there shall 
be a consideration. As between the par- 
ties it will not, in the absence of a fraud, 
inquire whether the consideration was 
adequate. Parties must make their own 
bargains and be their own judges as to 
what is adequate. But where the rights 
of creditors of either party are involved 
gross inadequacy of consideration may 
lead to’'a presumption of fraud. 


ASSIGNMENT 


We have seen how an agreement be- 
tween two parties, if supported by a 
sufficient consideration, becomes a bind- 
ing contract, under which mutual rights 
and obligations arise. Now it may hap- 
pen that one or the other of the parties 
for some reason desires to transfer his 
rights or obligations to another. Thus, 
A may have contracted with B to do a 
week’s work for $15. To do the work 
is his obligation or duty; to receive the 
sum of $15 in payment therefor is his 
right. Now A may be taken ill so that 
it becomes necessary for him to procure 
another to perform the services in his 
stead; or perhaps he has performed the 
contract, but, being indebted to C, author- 
izes the latter to receive his wages of 
B. In the former case he assigns an 
obligation, in the latter a right. 


What May Be Assigned 


Any right acquired under a contract 
may be assigned, except a right to per- 
sonal services. For instance, a party may 
assign his rights to wages to become 
due him. But everyone is entitled to 
choose for whom he will work, and when 
a party has contracted to labor for a 
given party the latter cannot by an as- 
signment place another employer in his 
stead. 

Obligations cannot as a rule be as- 
signed, since they ordinarily involve the 
personal skill, credit or judgment of the 


party obligated, and it would be unrea- 
sonable to permit him to substitute in 
his stead one not possessing such quali- 
ties. If I contract with an honest and 
capable man to perform certain services 
for me, I am entitled to his services, and 
he cannot force upon me those of a dis- 
honest or incapable substitute. But if no 
such personal elements are involved an 
obligation may be assigned. : 


Effect of Assignment 


Now let us consider the effect of the 
assignment upon the three parties inter- 
ested ; namely, the assignor, or one mak- 
ing the assignment, the assignee, or one 
to whom it is made, and the other party 
to the original contract. 

The assignor of an obligation con- 
tinues responsible for the due perform- 
ance of the contract. Thus if B rents 
a house of A he remains liable for the 
rent though he assigns the lease to C. 
But the assignor of a right loses all 
interest in the contract. 

The assignee is said to “step into his 
assignor’s shoes.” That is, his rights are 
precisely the same as those of the as- 
signor. Any defense which the other 
party might urge against the assignor 
may be urged against him. Thus his 
rights differ from those of a holder of 
commercial paper, who often takes a 
better title than his transferrer. 

An assignment of a right may be made 
either with or without the knowledge 
of the other party (the debtor). If 
brought to his knowledge, the debtor is 
bound to recognize the assignment and 
pay to the assignee; but if not, he is at 
liberty to settle with the assignor. He 
may treat with the latter with perfect 
safety until notified of the assignment. 
It is evident from this that an assignee 
should see that the debtor is promptly 
notified. He has only himself to blame 
if he is undone by the assignor. 


Form of and Consideration for 
Assignment 


No particular form is required. A 
simple contract, note er draft is gen- 
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erally assigned by making an indorse- 
ment of the following nature: 

“For value received I hereby assign all 
my right, title and interest in and to the 
within instrument to C. D. (signed) A. B.” 

If an assignment has been executed, 
that is, fully carried out, it is immaterial 
that there was no consideration. But a 
mere promise to make an assignment, 
unexecuted, is not binding where there 
is no consideration. This is upon the 
general principle that a person is not 
bound to respect his gift so long as it 
has not been fully executed. 


DISCHARGE OF CONTRACTS — 


By the discharge of a contract we 
mean the extinguishment of the obliga- 
tions so that no further liability exists 
thereunder. Discharge may arise from: 
(1) performance, (2) tender of per- 
fermance, (3) breach by renunciation, 
(4) alteration of instrument, (5) agree- 
ment or (6) by operation of law. 


Discharge by Performance 


Performance, being the purpose of the 
contract, is of course the ordinary 
method of discharge. Formerly the 
courts held that only a literal perform- 
ance of the terms of the contract would 
entitle the party to a discharge, but in 
late cases it has been held, with more 
justice, that where the details are numer- 
ous and complex, a party need show only 
a “substantial performance” in good 
faith, a proper deduction being made for 
any departure. 

Stipulation for Satisfaction. It is 
quite common for persons overanxious 
to strike a bargain or overconfident in 
their own skill or the integrity of the 
other party, to stipulate to perform to 


the other’s “satisfaction.” This is a fool- 


ish thing to do. It is encouraging the 
other party to reject the performance. 
And yet such a stipulation will be en- 
forced where the contract is to do some- 
thing to suit one’s personal taste, as 
where it relates to clothing, portraits or 
other works of art. Otherwise the other 
party cannot claim a breach where the 


performance is such that a reasonable 
man ought to be satisfied. 

Effect of Accepting Performance. If 
one accepts a defective performance with 
full knowledge he waives the breach. 
Thus if a suit of clothes not made ac- 
cording to order is nevertheless accepted, 
or a clerk is retained notwithstanding he 
has not properly performed his duties, 
the purchaser or master cannot avoid 
payment. The rule is otherwise, of 
course, where the latter had no knowl- 
edge of the defect in the suit or neglect 
of the clerk. 


Tender of Performance 


Ordinarily “a contract stipulates for 
performance of certain acts by each of 
the parties. If such be the case, one 
party cannot require performance by the 
other unless he has at least tendered per- 
formance on his part. But such tender 
need not be kept good, except where it 
is a tender of money in payment of a 
debt. 


Breach by Renunciation 


If one party, before the time for him 
to perform arrives, announces that he 
will not perform or does something put- 
ting out of his power to perform, he 
breaches the contract and the other party 
is discharged and may sue for the breach 
at once. But if the other party neglects 
to do so, the first party is at liberty to 
change his mind and perform the con- 
tract. 


Alteration of Instrument 


If a written contract is intentionally 
altered by a party in any material respect, 
the other party is relieved from liability 
thereunder. A contract is so altered 
where the alteration is such as to change 
the effect of the contract. It does not 
matter whether the alteration was made 
innocently or corruptly, so that it was 
intentional, but it must have been made 
by a party or his agent. Any tampering 
with a paper on the part of a third per- 
son is spoliation, not alteration, and does 
not affect the rights of the parties. 
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Discharge by Agreement 


Of course the parties, who have by 
their agreement created a contract, may 
by agreement discharge it. The agree- 
ment to discharge may be oral even 
though the contract was in writing; but 
it would seem that if the original con- 
tract is a sealed instrument the discharge 
should also be under seal. A mortgagor 
is at any rate wise in refusing to accept 
anything but a sealed discharge of his 

mortgage. 


Discharge by Operation of Law 


If a bankrupt gives up his property for 
the benefit of his creditors he may be 
adjudicated a bankrupt, the effect of 
which will be to wipe out all his executed 
contracts, whether due or not. Where a 
contract has been discharged in this 
manner it may be revived by a new 
promise on the part of the bankrupt. The 
promise should be in writing. 


SPATUTES ORV MIMD ALTON 


When the time agreed upon for the 
performance of a contract arrives and 
there is a failure to perform, the con- 
tract is breached and a cause of action 


arises in favor of the innocent party. 
But he should not be permitted to “sleep 
upon his rights;’ he should bring his 
action while the evidence in regard to 
the contract and its breach is yet fresh. 
Hence acts have been passed providing 
that no debt or contract may be sued 
upon after a certain length of time from 
its maturity, the period varying accord- 


ing as the contract is oral, written or 


under seal. 


It is generally provided that a new 
promise in writing or a part payment or 
payment of interest will stop the run- 
ning of the statute, setting it to running 
again from that date for the full period. 
And if the debtor leave the state before 
the statute has run, the statute will be 
stayed or “tolled” during his absence. 
Thus suppose A owed $100 on a note 
which became due Jan. 1, 1910; and that 
the statutory period of limitation was six 
years. On Jan. 1, 1912, he left the state 
and did not return until Jan. 1, 1914. 
Now the statute which began running 
Jan. 1, 1910, was stayed two whole years 
during his absence. Consequently the 
period for bringing suit would not ex- 
pire until Jan. 1, 1918. 


PART TWO 


AGENCY 


‘ONE MAN MAY ACT THROUGH 
ANOTHER 


It is one of the most fundamental 
maxims of the law that what one may 
do by himself he may do through 
another. It was always necessary that 
men should be permitted so to act; and 
the necessity is even greater at the pres- 
ent time when hundreds and often thou- 
sands of assistants are necessary to con- 
duct properly a great business concern. 

A moment’s reflection will show us 
that, where a man wishes that done 
which he cannot conveniently do himself, 
he has three courses open to him: (1) 
Where there are contracts to be made 
they may be made by an agent on his 


behalf; or if the thing to be done is not 
the making of contracts, but merely the 
rendering of other services, such services 
may be rendered (2) by a servant hired 
for that purpose or (3) by an independ- 
ent contractor. 


Distinction Between Agent and 
Servant 


An agent is one who. either makes 
contracts for his principal or represents 
the latter in adjusting disputes with ref- 
erence to contracts already made, collects 
sums due thereon, etc. A servant on the 
other hand has no authority with refer- 
ence to his master’s contracts. Familiar 
examples of agents are commercial sales- 
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men who make contracts or 
orders,” as we say, for their principals; 
while the term servant will ordinarily 
embrace clerks, bookkeepers, mechanics, 
etc. Of course a person may often be 
both agent and servant according to thé 
duties he has to perform from time to 
time. We must, however, keep the two 
separate in our minds, for the rules of 
law with reference to the two relations 
differ widely. 


“Independent Contractor” 
Distinguished 
The distinction between agent and in- 
dependent contractor is equally plain. 


- Suppose I contract with a man to build 


me a home. This confers upon him no 
power, such as an agent has, to make 
contracts on my behalf. Nor, on the 
other hand, does he, like a servant, ren- 
der me service or answer to my beck 
and call in any manner. He himself hires 
servants to do the work, is himself: mas- 
ter and is answerable to me only that 
the house shall, when finished, be accord- 


‘ing to specification. 


Power to Act as Principal or Agent 


Let us first remember that two con- 
tracts are involved here: the contract 
between principal and agent whereby the 
relation of agency is established, and the 
contract to be made by the agent with a 
third person on benalf of the principal. 

The principal must have full con- 
tractual capacity, as explained in treat- 
ing of contracts, and consequently if he 
is a minor, both his contract with the 
agent and the latter’s contract for him 
will be voidable at his option. But as 
to the agent the rule is different. A 
principal who has capacity may appoint 
a minor as his agent, who may make 
valid contracts on his behalf, which 
neither the principal nor the third. person 
may dispute. Of course a minor may 
repudiate. his contract of agency at 
pleasure. 

The same rules apply where either 
principal or agent is insane. That is, an 
insane person cannot, except in the case 
of necessaries, be held upon any con- 


“take’ 


tract made by him either as principal o 
agent; while the contracts made by an 
insane agent are binding upon his prin- 
cipal and upon the party with-whom the 
contract was made. 


Authorization of Agent 


Ordinarily authority to act as agent 
may be conferred upon a person in any 
of the ways in which a contract may be 


made; namely, by instrument under seal, 


by ordinary written contract, by oral 
agreement or by implication from cir- 
cumstances. In many states the statute 
requires, however, that authority to con- 
tract for the sale of real estate must be 
in writing, and it is a general rule that 
the agent’s authority must be of as high 
a degree of dignity as the contract to be 
executed. Thus, if he is to deed property 
or execute a mortgage on behalf of his 
principal, he must, since deeds and mort- 
gages are sealed instruments, have been 
appointed by an instrument under seal. 


_ This instrument is called a power of 


attorney. 


Authority of Wife to Bind Husband 

Since the husband is bound to supply 
his wife with necessaries, if he fail to do 
so she may contract for the same on his 
credit. Much the same principles govern 
here as where necessaries are furnished 
an infant. By the term necessaries is 
meant such articles of food, clothing, 
medicine, lodging, etc., as are suitable to 
the wife’s station in life. And anyone 
so furnishing to the wife is bound at his 
peril to know that she is not already 
supplied. 

But of course the wife may be the 
agent of her husband, aside from cases 
where he fails to.provide for her sup- 
port. If he has uniformly permitted her 
to trade in his name he is bound by her 
contracts, though he may revoke her 
authority as to future contracts at any 
time. 


RATIFICATION 
Ratification of Unauthorized Acts 


Very often a person thinks that he has 
authority to act for another when in fact 
he has none. Suppose A, who is a grain 
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buyer, is informed by his clerk that B 
has written directing him to buy 100 
bushels of wheat for him. He accord- 
ingly buys the wheat of C. It turns out 
that the clerk was mistaken. Now upon 
the matter’s being brought to B’s atten- 
tion he may, if he chooses, ratify A’s 
act. If he does so the case stands pre- 
cisely as though he had authorized A in 
the first place. 


Extent of Ratification 


A person ratifying a contract made on 
his behalf must ratify the contract as a 
whole. It would be unfair to permit him 
to ratify those provisions of the contract 
which were to his taste, and at the same 
time reject those which were not to his 
advantage. 


Form of Ratification 

Ratification must conform in solemnity 
with the form required for previous 
authorization of an agent. Where the 
law permits oral appointment, ratifica- 
tion may be by word of mouth; if a writ- 
ing is required, it will also be required 
to ratify; and if appointment must be by 
power of attorney, ratification must like- 
wise be under seal. 


Time of Ratification 

The party upon whose behalf an un- 
authorized contract has been made may 
ratify at any time before the party with 
whom the contract was made withdraws. 
The latter is at liberty to withdraw at 
any time before ratification, since until 
ratification no contract exists. 


Ratification Implied 

As we have seen, the principal may in 
express terms ratify, but ratification is 
more often to be implied from circum- 
stances, particularly from silence. If A, 
learning that his agent B has contracted 
in excess of his authority, fails to repudi- 
ate his act, he is bound; but it would 
seem that if B was not authorized to act 
for him at all, nothing could be inferred 
from A’s silence. 

Ratification is also implied where the 
principal knowingly accepts the benefits 
of an unauthorized contract. As we have 


said, a party cannot accept benefits and 
repudiate a contract. Suppose B without 
authority takes orders for books for me. 
I accept payments on the price. I am 
bound, unless I did not at the time of 
receiving payment know of all the facts. 
In the latter event I must upon learning 
the facts return the money, if possible, 
before I can repudiate. 


COMPENSATION OF AGENT 


If there is an express contract between 
principal and agent, that of course deter- 
mines the compensation. But the agent 
may enter upon his service without any- 
thing having been said about compensa- 
tion. Then whether he is entitled to pay 
will depend upon whether the circum- 
stances were such that compensation was 
reasonably to be expected. If I ask a 
man to work for me the law will presume 
that I intend to pay him what the services 
are reasonably worth. But if my friend 
offers to stop off on the way to town to 
pay a bill for me, it will hardly be pre- 
sumed that either of us contemplated 
compensation. And this is especially true 
where the one performing services is a 
relative of the one for whom they are 
performed. The burden is upon the for- 
mer to show that a definite contract for 
compensation was made. ) 


When the Compensation Is Earned 


An agent employed to secure a con- 
tract for his principal is entitled to com- 
pensation when he has fully accomplished 
what he undertook to do, even though 
the principal refuses to conclude the 
contract, or discharges the agent and 
then makes the contract upon his own 
account. The principal cannot by his 
wrongful act deprive the agent of his 
just dues. 


DUTY OF AGENT TOWARD 
PRINCIPAL 


Since an agent occupies a position of 
trust and confidence he must exercise 
the utmost good faith toward his prin- 
cipal. He is not only denied the right of 
taking secret advantage of any kind, but 
he will not be allowed even to place hini- 
self in the way of temptation. 
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Representing Both Parties 


If it is so understood by all concerned 
an agent may represent both principals; 
and this is generally the case in certain 
kinds of transactions. But if. one party 
is kept in ignorance of the fact that 
the agent is also acting for the other 
party, the contract is voidable at his 
election and the agent can recover no 
compensation. It is immaterial that the 
agent acts in entire good faith; he can- 
not place himself in the way of tempta- 
tion. 


Buying from or Selling to Himself 


A person in buying will naturally buy 
as cheaply as possible, and in selling will 
sell at the highest price possible. But if 
he is the agent of another the same rule 
holds as to his purchases and sales on 
behalf of his principal. Since a purchase 
for the agent would involve a sale for 
the principal, and a sale the reverse, it is 
obvious that there would be a natural 
conflict of interest. If the principal con- 
sents to the transaction, of course he is 
in no position to complain afterwards, 
but if it is done without his knowledge 
it is ground for rescinding the contract. 

- Agents often attempt to avoid the law 
by acting through a third person, who 
ostensibly purchases from or sells to the 
agent. But this will not help matters. 
What cannot be done directly cannot be 
done by indirection. 


Secret Profits and Benefits 


An agent may not take advantage of 
his agency by securing to himself secret 
profits and benefits. If, having money 
of the principal in his hands, he puts it 
at interest, he must account to the prin- 
cipal for the interest. And so, a purchase 
for himself of property the principal has 
instructed him to buy is a breach of 
trust. 

Any profits made as agent must be 
delivered up to the principal. If the 
agent succeeds in buying or selling on 
better terms than were required of him, 
the advantage belongs to the principal. 


Negligence of Subagent 


Where an agent authorizes a subagent 
to perform the work he himself has 
undertaken to perform, he is responsible 
in case the principal is injured as a result 
of the subagent’s negligence. But if the 
principal directed the agent to secure 
subagents to do the work, they are in 
effect agents of the principal, and the 
agent is not responsible. 


LIABILITY OF AGENT TO OTHER 
PAR DY 


We have considered the agent’s duty 
toward his principal; we must now con- 
sider his duty to the party with whom 
he contracts on the principal’s behalf. 

Of course, the agent is not supposed 
to be liable upon the contract in any way; 
and if he either has authority to make 
the contract or the principal holds him 
out as his agent, and he makes a proper 
contract, he is a.mere intermediary and 
drops out of sight as soon as the contract 
has been made between the principal and 
the other party. 

But if a person, either deceitfully or 
through ignor>"ce tepresents himself as 
having authority .vhen he has none, then 
he is bound to respond in damages. Were 
he not, there would be no one for the 
person dealing with him to fall back on 
in case of loss. 


AGENT’S AUTHORITY 
Agent’s Warrant of Authority 


A is a farmer. B drives out to see 
him and seeks to sell him a sewing ma- 
chine made by the C Co. B may say, “I 
am the agent for C Co.,” which would be 
an express warrant of authority; or he 
may say nothing about being an agent, 
but merely try to persuade A to buy, and 
if he consents, produce an order in the 
name of C Co., which would be implied 
warranty. In either case he is liable to 
suit on his warranty in case he is not the 
agent for C Co. 


Where Agent with Authority May 
Bind Self 
But it is not merely the authorized 
agent that binds himself, We have seen 
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that an agent acting in a proper manner 
does not become personally bound, but is 
a mere intermediary. But if an agent 
does not disclose his principal, he is per- 
sonally bound, as he is also where he 
voluntarily offers to be bound, for the 
agent, of course, has a perfect right to 
place himself under obligation. In the 
first case, if the other party discovers the 
principal he may at his option hold either 
principal or agent. 


Signature of Agent 


There are a number of ways in which 
an agent may sign his name. A great 
deal of legal wisdom has been wasted 
on the subject, and while some forms 
have been uniformly held good and 
others bad, as to a number the law still 
remains in a state of confusion. “Wil- 
liam Clarke, Agent,’ has been held to 
bind the agent and not the principal; but 
“Louis Stephens, by William Clarke, his 
agent,” is good and will bind Stephens. 
An agent should be careful always to 
use the latter form, and avoid the chance 
of becoming involved in a lawsuit. Of 
course if he is an agent of a special 
class, as a corporation president or bank 
cashier, he should use the word “presi- 
dent” or “cashier” instead of “agent.” 


Unauthorized Assertions of Authority 


A person is not bound by the unau- 
thorized assertions of another that he is 
his agent; nor by the pretentions of an 
agent to authority beyond that which he 
really has. It is true that the principal 
may be held, though his agent disobeys 
secret instructions or does things which 
he never intended him to do, but in this 
case the principal must have said or done 
something justifying a belief that the 
agent was acting within his authority. 


Apparent Authority of Agent 


In other words, a person may safely 
deal with an agent as to all matters 
within the scope of his apparent or 
ostensible authority. In what does ap- 
parent authority consist? Suppose a 
traveling collector visits me; am I justi- 


fied in crediting him with authority? 
Not at all, unless I am willing to take 
the risk of his being without authority. 
I should demand to see his written 
authority or communicate with my credi- _ 
tor. But suppose my creditor has had a 
general agent at a certain place for a 
number of years, in an office rented by 
the principal, and who has had general 
charge of collections. I am justified in 
paying to him, for he has apparent 
authority. 


SPECIAL CLASSES OR VAGE iia 


Here are three particular classes of 
agents: factors, or commission mer- 
chants, brokers and auctioneers. 

The commission merchant is one who 
receives goods from the owners to sell 
on commission. Hence he has very ex- 
tensive implied authority. He has power 
to warrant the goods, sell on credit, take 
notes and receive payment in his own 
name. 

A broker is one whose business it is 
to get parties together to contract. The 
ordinary classes are real estate, insur- 
ance, merchandise and stock brokers, 
who deal in the respective commodities 
indicated by their names. | 

Brokers differ from factors in that 
they do not usually have possession of 
the goods, and their contracts are either 
made in the principal’s name or by the 
parties direct, the broker merely getting 
them together. He has but little implied 
authority. 

An auctioneer is one who sells the 
property of another to the “highest and 
best bidder.” This ordinarily means the 
highest bidder, but if the sale is on 
credit a lower bidder may be the “best” 
bidder, owing to his financial standing. 
An auctioneer cannot warrant without 
actual authority; and it may be added 
that it is poor practice to take a war- 
ranty of any kind at an auction sale. 

A bid is not a contract until the ham- 
mer falls, at any time before which the 
auctioneer may withdraw the property, 
unless the auction is advertised to be 
“without reserve.” 
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TERMINATION OF AGENCY 


The principal may terminate the rela- 
tion at any time unless the agency is 
coupled with an interest; that is, where 
the agent has some interest Or estate in 
the subject matter of the agency, as, for 
instance, where A, being indebted to B, 
appoints him his collector in order to 
secure the money to pay the debt. 

As stated above, the principal has the 
power to revoke except in the case 
stated, but he has no right to revoke 
if the period of the agency has not ex- 


pired, and may be held in damages for 
so doing. But if the agency is for an 
indefinite period, or without considera- 
tion, or the agent has violated his con- 
tract, the principal has both the right and 
the power to terminate the agency. 


Notice of Revocation 


The principal must notify the agent 
when he revokes his authority, and must 
at the same time notify his customers, 
since they are entitled to treat with the 
agent as having authority until they 
receive such notice. 


PART THREE 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 


CHARACTERISTICS OF NEGO- 
‘PEABLE PAPER: 


Negotiable instruments are those 
special kinds of written contracts which 
may be transferred from hand to hand 
like money. 

All the various classes of instruments 
possess two characteristics distinguish- 
ing them from ordinary contracts: 

(1) Consideration Is Presumed. In 
the case of an ordinary contract the bur- 
den is upon the party bringing suit to 
show a consideration; but if an action 
be brought on a note or draft, consid- 
eration is presumed and the burden is 
upon the defendant to show that there 
was in fact no consideration. 

(2) Negotiability. The principal 
characteristics of such instruments is 
negotiability. We have seen that a party 
may generally assign his rights under 
any contract, and also that the assignee 
acquires only such rights as his assignor 
had, and takes the contract subject to 
all defenses to it which might have been 
interposed against the assignor. But with 
negotiable paper it is otherwise. If the 
person to whom it is transferred is a 
holder for value and receives the paper 
before maturity without notice of any 
defenses, he takes it free from all de- 
fenses except such as destroy the con- 


tract altogether. Therefore the defenses 
of fraud, duress, want of consideration 
in the making of the contract and want 
of title in the transferrer cannot be inter- 
posed; though forgery, alteration, in- 
fancy of maker and illegality of contract 
are good defenses. 


CLASSES OF NEGOTIABLE 
PAPER 


The principal forms of negotiable 
paper are (1) bills of exchange; (2) 
promissory notes; (3) certificates of 
deposit; (4) checks and drafts; (5) 
corporate bonds. 


Bills of Exchange 


A bill of exchange is a written order 
by one person (the drawer) upon 
another (the drawee) directing the latter 
to pay to the order of a third person 
(the payee) or to bearer, a certain sum 
of money. The order is to pay “at sight” 
or at a certain number of days after 
sight. 

In the latter case the drawee by writ- 
ing his name with the word “accepted” 
across the face of the draft becomes an 
“acceptor.” 

Foreign bills of exchange are drawn 
in sets of two or three, each part being 
mailed by a distinct mail. The drawee 
should accept but one part. 
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Promissory Notes 


A promissory note is an unconditional 
written promise by one person (the 
maker) to pay a certain sum of money 
to the order of another person (the 
payee) or to bearer, on demand or at a 
certain future time. Many of the prin- 
ciples laid down for promissory notes 
are applicable to the other kinds of ne- 
gotiable paper as well. 


What a Note Must Contain. A note 
must be in writing and be signed by the 
maker or his authorized agent. ‘“Writ- 
ing” includes writing with pen or pencil, 
print, typewriting or any combination of 
these. The signature may consist merely 
of the maker’s initials or his “mark.” 

The maker must unconditionally prom- 
ise to pay a certain sum in money. 

The time of payment must be fixed or 
capable of being determined. The note 
may be payable “On demand,” “Sixty 
days after date,” or “On June 1, 1915;” 
but not “When the payee is twenty-one,” 
for he may never reach that age. 

The note must be payable to order or 
to bearer. It may be payable to “the 
order of A. .B.,” to “A. Bion order, ~ to 
the order of the maker (naming him), 
or to “A. B. or bearer,” or to “cash” 
(which is the same thing as to bearer). 
But a mere promise to pay “A. B.” is 
non-negotiable, though it constitutes a 
good contract. 


What a Note Must Not Contain. A 
promissory note must not contain a prom- 
ise to do any act in addition to the payment 
of money, with the following exceptions: 
(1) The holder may be given the option 
to take payment in something other than 
money. (2) Sale of collateral security 
in case of nonpayment at maturity may 
be authorized. (3) The note may author- 
ize confession of judgment upon non- 
payment at maturity. (4) It may waive 
the benefit of any law intended for the 
protection of the maker, such as home- 
stead and exemption laws, unless waiver 
is forbidden by statute. 

Nonessentials. There are certain re- 
citals the presence or absence of which 
will not affect the negotiability of a note. 
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It is customary to insert the words “for 
value received,” but a consideration will 
be presumed though they are omitted. 
Though it is best to date a note, it may 
be issued undated, and the true date may 
be inserted by any holder. A careful 
man will state the place where the note 
is made and the place of payment, but 
these are not essential. 
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SIMPLE PROMISSORY NOTE 


If a note is to bear interest before ma- 
turity, that fact should be stated, and 
the rate should also be stated where 
greater than the “legal rate.’’. (See Inter- 
est Table, page 3934.) A note draws in- 
terest at the legal rate after maturity, 
though it contains no provision as to 
interest. 


To clarify the foregoing statement we 
first give a promissory note in the sim- 
plest form, and follow with one contain- 
ing numerous provisions. Both forms 
are negotiable. 


Certificates of Deposit 


Certificates of deposit are in effect 
promissory notes, though they differ in 
form. They are in two forms, one not 
drawing interest and payable on demand, 
and the other payable at a fixed future 
date with interest. A certificate of de- 
posit is generally taken by one depositing 
money against which he does not wish to 
draw checks. 


Checks 


A check is a bill of exchange drawn 
on a bank and payable on demand. If 
the payee is in doubt as to the standing 
of the drawer he can ask to have it certi- 
fied. When certified, the bank becomes 
personally liable to the payee. 


Bank Drafts 


A draft is a check drawn by one bank 
on another, payable, like other checks, 
on demand. In order that banks may 
furnish their customers with drafts it is 
their custom to keep accounts with lead- 
ing banks in some of the great cities, 
against which they may draw. If, for 
instance, John Doe of Davenport owes 
John Sparowe of Fond du Lac $100, he 
may go to the Travelers’ Bank of Daven- 
port, which will, upon payment of $100 
and a few cents “exchange,” give him 
a draft for that amount on the Colum- 
bian National Bank of Chicago. This he 
forwards to John Sparowe, who cashes 
it at his local bank, by whom it is for- 
warded to the Columbian Bank, which 
charges it°against the Travelers’ Bank. 
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Corporate Bonds 


Such bonds are in effect promissory 
notes issued under the seal of a corpora- 
tion, municipality or state. They have 
attached to them little coupon notes for 
each installment of interest as it falls 
due. These coupons may be detached 
and presented for payment at maturity, 
or they may be negotiated like any other 
promissory note. 


NEGOTIATION 


An instrument is negotiated when it 
is transferred from one person to another 
in such manner as to constitute the latter 
the legal holder thereof. It may be by 
indorsement and delivery, or by indorse- 
ment alone, according as the instrument. 
requires or does not require indorsement. 
An instrument payable to bearer or 
whose last indorsement is in blank may 
be transferred by simple delivery; one 
payable to order must be indorsed. 


Indorsement 


There are four kinds of indorsement: 
(1) indorsement in blank, in which the 
indorser simply signs his name on the 
back of the instrument, which makes it 
payable to bearer; (2) special indorse- 
ment, specifying the indorsee (as “Pay 
to A. B.: C.D.) and preventing any 
further transfer without his indorse- 
ment; (3) indorsement without recourse, 
made by writing the words “without re- 
course” above the indorser’s name, which 
serves to pass title without rendering 
the indorser liable; (4) restrictive in- 
dorsement, as “Pay A. B. only. C. D.” 
or “Pay A. B. for collection,” which 
stops further negotiation of the paper 


and makes the indorsee the mere collec- - 


tion agent of the indorser. 

The last transferee or 
called the “holder.” 

Any holder may convert an indorse- 
ment in blank into a special indorsement 
by writing “Pay to (his name)”’ over the 
blank indorsement. 


Holder in Due Course 


A holder in due course, often called a 
“bona fide purchaser for value without 


indorsee is 


notice,” is one who purchases unmatured 
negotiable paper which is regular on its 
face, pays value for it and is at the time 
without notice that there is anything 
wrong with the paper. He is one who 
buys paper in the regular order of busi- 
ness. If paper is past due or contains 
blanks or irregularities the holder is put 
on inquiry, and cannot plead that he pur- 


umd OLLARS, 


payable at its office with interest at seven per cent per arfhum dfter due until paid, and attorney’s fees and 


20 AGA LE 


Chicago, 07 


after date, for value received, Pee 
promise to pay to the order of UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


COMPLETE PROMISSORY NOTE 


Demand, protest and notice of non-payment is hereby severally waived by the makers, 


endorsers and guarantors. 


cost of collection. 
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chased “without notice” of defenses 
against the paper. 

Grossly inadequate consideration will 
also serve to raise a suspicion of bad 
faith on the part of the holder. Suppose, 
for instance, a banker buys a $100 note 


of a stranger for $10. The note is signed 


by a substantial farmer of the vicinity- 


and is not yet due. A court would 
- scarcely hesitate in declaring that there 
was collusion between the banker and 
the stranger. 

The holder in due course holds the 
instrument free from all personal de- 
fenses; namely, fraud, duress, want of 
consideration, release ‘of maker or in- 
dorser, absence of title in transferrer ; 
but does not hold it free from absolute 
defenses; for example, forgery, altera- 
tion, infancy, etc. 


Contract of Maker of Note 


It is evident that, after a negotiable 
instrument has been indorsed in differ- 
ent ways by several different persons, a 
number of contracts have arisen, all 
based on the same instrument. 

The maker of a promissory note con- 
tracts that he will pay the note absolutely, 
an obligation which is not changed by 
any subsequent transfer of the note. To 
hold an indorser, the holder must search 
out the maker and present the note at 
maturity, but the maker himself may be 
sued upon failure to pay at maturity 
though payment has not been demanded. 


Contract of Acceptor of Bill 


The acceptor’s contract is also abso- 
lute. By accepting he vouches for the 
genuineness of the drawer’s signature 
and undertakes that he will pay the bill 
according to the terms of his acceptance. 
Acceptances are of two kinds, general 
and qualified. In the former case the 
acceptor is liable like the maker of a 
promissory note. But an acceptance may 


be qualified; that is, the acceptor may. 


(1) make the payment depend upon 
some condition; (2) accept for a part 
only of the sum specified; (3) change 
the time of payment; or (4) change the 


place of payment. 

The holder may refuse a qualified ac- 
ceptance. But if he takes it the drawer 
and prior indorsers are released unless 
they are notified and concur. 


Letter of Credit 


The holder of a bill may refuse an 
acceptance not indorsed on the instru- 
ment itself, and treat it as dishonored. 
But such an acceptance is good. In fact 
it frequently happens that a party by a 
separate writing (a letter generally) 
agrees to accept bills before they are 
drawn. A formal letter of this kind, by 
which a bank agrees in advance to ac- 
cept bills drawn upon it to a certain 
amount, is known as a “‘letter of credit.” 

A, about to travel abroad, will need 
money from time to time. He buys a 
letter of credit for $500 at his bank. 
This letter gives his name, a description 
of his person, and bears his signature for 
identification. Arriving at Paris, he calls 
at a bank and asks for $100. The bank 
draws a draft on his bank for that 
amount, which he signs. The amount of 
the draft is then indorsed on the letter 
of credit, leaving a balance of $400, and 
he is paid the amount of his draft. 


Presentment for Acceptance 


The reader will readily understand the 
purpose of presentation for acceptance. 
It is to ascertain whether the drawee 
intends to pay the bill at maturity. It is 
required only in case of bills payable 
“after sight,’ and the drawee is entitled 
to 24 hours to determine whether he will 
accept. Presentment must be made dur- 
ing office hours on a business day. It 
cannot be made on a holiday nor after 
Saturday noon. 

If the bill is accepted the holder retains 
it until maturity or negotiates it. At 
maturity it must be presented for pay- 
ment by the then holder, and, if pay- 
ment is refused, protested, and the 
drawer and indorsers notified. 


Dishonor 


if acceptance is refused, the bill is 
dishonored; of which the hoider must 
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cause the drawer and indorsers to be 
given due notice, and in case of a for- 
eign bill he must also cause it to be pro- 
tested for nonacceptance. 


Drawer’s Undertaking 


The drawer of a bill of exchange, 
draft or check undertakes that he will 
pay the same provided it is duly pre- 
sented for acceptance. or payment, as 
the case may be, and in case it is dis- 
honored that he is given due notice. In 
case of a foreign bill his contract is also 
conditioned that it shall be promptly 
protested incase of dishonor. The 
holder must act with dispatch in all three 
matters in order to hold the drawer. 


Indorser’s Undertaking 


The indorser’s undertaking is the same 
whether it be upon a bill or note. Like a 
drawer he contracts that he will pay 
provided the bill or note is duly pre- 
sented and notice duly given and pro- 
test made in case of dishonor. He also 
warrants (1) that the instrument is gen- 
uine; (2) that his title to it is good; (3) 
that the drawer or maker and prior in- 
dorsers had capacity to contract; and 
(4) that the instrument is still valid and 
subsisting. 

An indorser “without recourse” does 
not undertake to pay in case of dishonor, 
but does make the foregoing warranties, 
and in case of a breach of anyone of 
them can be held equally with other in- 
dorsers. Let no one imagine that by 
writing the words “without recourse” 
above his signature he escapes all liability. 


Order of Liability Among Indorsers 


Indorsers are presumed to be liable 
in the order in which their indorsements 
appear, beginning with the last; but it 
may be shown that they are not liable in 
that order. 


Accommodation Indorsers 


Indorsements are ordinarily made by 
the owners of paper for the purpose of 
transferring it to another. But the in- 
dorser may not be the owner. He may 
indorse merely to lend his credit to 


another party. For instance, Jones has 
credit at the bank and Brown has not. 
Brown makes a note payable to Jones, 
who, to accommodate Brown, indorses it 


in blank. It is now payable to bearer. 


Brown takes it to the bank, where it is 
cashed on the strength of Jones’s indorse- 
ment. 

It is manifest that though Jones's in- 
dorsement appears above that of Brown, 
he is not in any way liable to Brown, 
though he is to the bank if the note is not 
paid at maturity. 


Irregular Indorsers 


Let us take another case. Smith has 
given you his note for a debt he owed 
you. You are in need of money but the 
note is not yet due. Neither Smith nor 
you have credit at the bank, which con- 
sequently will not cash the note on your 
indorsement. But your friend Hamilton 
has credit, so you get him to indorse 
the note. You then take the note to the 
bank, which cashes it upon the strength 
of Hamilton’s indorsement. 

Hamilton is an accommodation in- 
dorser, but he is something more. You 
are the payee in the note, but his indorse- 
ment appears before yours. It is evi- 
dent to anyone looking at the note that 
there is a break in the chain of trans- 
mission. His indorsement appears to be 
out of place and so he is called an 
“irregular indorser.” 

Of course Hamilton is not liable to 
you upon the note, although he is to sub- 
sequent holders. 


Guarantors 


A guarantor is one who writes a guar- 
anty upon the back of the note, generally 
in the words ‘‘For value received, I nere- 
by guaranty the payment of the written 
note,” followed by his signature. He 
undertakes to pay if the maker or any 
prior indorser does not, irrespective of 
presentment or notice. 


Indorsement Waiving Protest 


Now suppose Dale holds a note. Potts 
offers to buy it provided he will guaranty 
the payment. Dale does so. This is 
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better for Potts than a mere indorsement 
by Dale, provided he does not care to 
sell it, for he is not held to presentment 
and notice of nonpayment. But if Potts 
sells the note to Holmes it is doubtful 
whether the guaranty passes to him. 
Consequently it is much better for Potts 
to require of Dale, not a guaranty, but 
an indorsement “waiving protest.” This 
is done by having Dale write the words 
“waiving protest” above his signature. 


Presentment for Payment 


We have seen that the first thing re- 
quired of the holder in order to hold the 
drawer and indorsers of commercial 
paper is due presentment for payment. 
Unless presentment is properly made 
they will be released from liability, ex- 
cept where they have waived present- 
ment (‘‘waiving protest’? waives present- 
ment and notice as well), or there is some 
good excuse for failure to present. 

Place of Presentment. 
ment states where payment is to be made, 
presentment must be made at that place. 
Otherwise presentment should be made 
at the maker’s or acceptor’s place of 
business. If he has none, then at his 
residence, and failing that, upon him 
wherever he can be found or at his last 
known place of business or residence. 

Time of Presentment. If the time of 
payment is fixed in the instrument, pre- 
sentment must be made on that day, un- 
less it falls on Saturday, Sunday or a 
holiday, when presentment must be made 
on the next succeeding business day. 

Failure to make presentment upon the 
required day will be excused if due to 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
holder, and he acts promptly as soon as 
the cause of delay ceases to operate. 


Notice of Dishonor 


If payment of an instrument is re- 
fused (and, in case of a bill of exchange, 
if acceptance is refused), the holder 
must, inorder to hold the drawer and 
indorsers, give them notice of dishonor. 
The notice may be served by the holder, 
by his agent or by a notary, and may be 
delivered personally or sent by mail, The 


If the instru-. 


holder notifies the last indorser, who in 
turn notifies the one preceding him, and 
so on back to the first indorser, or 
drawer. Or the holder may if he desires 
(and it is commonly done) notify all 
prior parties. 


Protest 


The protest is a solemn declaration on 
the part of a notary public, protesting 
against any loss which the holder may 
suffer by reason of the nonacceptance 
or nonpayment of a bill or note. It is 
required in the case of bills of exchange 
and is generally used in the case of other 
negotiable instruments. Its purpose is, 
as will be readily seen, to furnish the ~ 
holder with evidence of the dishonor in 
a suit against the drawer or indorsers. 
In case no notary can be had, it may be 
made by anyone in the presence of wit- 
nesses. 

In practice, a notary makes present- 
ment, mails notices of dishonor, and then 
prepares a certificate of protest upon the 
proper legal form, such certificate em- 
bracing a statement as to the parties to 
whom notice has been sent, with their 
addresses. The protest itself is indi- 
cated by writing across the face of the 
bill or note “Payment demanded and 
refused Nov. 16, 1914,” followed by the 
signature of the notary and a notation 
of the fees. 


Presentment of Checks 


Where the holder of a check resides 
in the town where the bank on which it 
is drawn is located, he should present 
the check before close of banking hours 
on the business day following the day 
of its issuance. If he lives in a dif- 
ferent place he should start the check by 
a reasonably direct route to the bank not 
later than the day following its delivery. 
The reason is manifest. Where the 
cashing of a check is unreasonably de- 
layed the bank may fail in the meantime, 
and the drawer lose his deposit. Having 


given his check he will naturally suppose 


that it has been cashed and his deposit 
reduced to that extent. It is just that 
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any loss resulting should fall on the neg- 
ligent holder of the check; however, 
courts will usually favor the holder of 
an uncashed check. 


Certification of Check 


The certification of a check releases 
the drawer and indorsers, if any, from 
further liability ; since certification in this 
case is the same as acceptance of ac ordi- 
nary bill of exchange. The bank alone 
is liable. 


PART 


Liability of Bank 


A bank may refuse to pay a check 
even though it has funds on hand with 
which to meet it, and the holder of the 
check has no recourse against the bank. 
His only remedy is to notify the drawer 
and bring suit against him. But with a 
depositor the case is different. If the 


bank wrongfully dishonors his check, he | 


may bring action against it for injury to 
his credit. 


FOUR 


SALES OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 


NATURE OF TRANSACTION 


The law divides property of every de- 
scription into two classes: (1) real 
estate, consisting in land and the build- 
ings or other things permanently at- 
tached thereto; and (2) personal prop- 
erty, consisting in all things capable of 
being moved from place to place, and in- 
cluding goods or chattels and choses in 
action (negotiable paper, etc.) 

A sale is a transfer of the absolute 
property in a thing for a price in money. 
It is to be distinguished from a “con- 
tract to sell.” In a sale the transfer is 
executed and the title ordinarily passes, 
at once to the buyer, even though the 
goods remain in the possession of the 
seller. But under a contract to sel! in 
the future the title remains in the seller 
until the contract is executed by a de- 
livery. 


Consideration or Price 


To constitute a sale there must be a 
money consideration, paid or promised. 
If there is no consideration the transac- 
tion is a gift, which we need not con- 
sider, since gifts are hardly of a business 
nature. If the consideration is another 
chattel, the transaction is no sale, but a 
barter or exchange. This distinction is 
not important, however, since the law of 
sales applies quite generally to contracts 
of barter. 


When no price is agreed upon, the law 
implies a reasonable price; and if the 
commodity is one having a market price, 
then the market price at the time and 
place of delivery will ordinarily be 
adopted as reasonable. 


When the Title Passes 


If the intention of the parties can be 
shown, it will in all cases determine the 
time at which the title passes, and who 
consequently must suffer in case the 
goods be lost, stolen or injured. Where 
the intention is not manifest, if the price 
is paid or credit expressly given the title 
passes at once, unless something remains 
to be done to put the goods in deliverable 
condition, as where they are to be 
weighed, measured or separated from a 
larger mass. The same is true where 
the buyer does not own the commodity 
sold, but expects to go into the market 
and get it. 


Delivery as Against Third Persons 


While neither payment nor delivery is 
necessary to a valid sale as between seller 
and buyer, as against creditors of or sub- 
sequent purchasers from the seller, de- 
livery of the goods is of the utmost 
importance. Absence of delivery and 
change of possession raise a presumption 
of fraud in their favor. The reason for 
the rule is that the buyer, by permitting 
the seller to remain in possession, clothes 
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him with apparent title and thus enables 
him to impose upon creditors and subse- 
quent purchasers. 


WARRANTY 
Caution to Purchaser 


The Latin. phrase Caveat emptor, 
means, “Let the purchaser beware.” The 
courts cannot make his purchases for 
him. He must look out for himself, and 
he takes the risk as to the quality of the 
goods in all cases where they are open 
to inspection, unless there be fraud or a 
warranty. 


Implied Warranty of Title 


Where the commodity is at the time 
of sale in the possession of the seller 
or his agent, there is an implied war- 
ranty that he is the owner thereof, free 
from encumbrance. But there is no im- 
plied warranty of title where a third 
person claiming adversely is in posses- 
sion, where the seller simply undertakes 
to transfer what interest he may have 
or where he sells subject to some out- 
standing claim. 


Implied Warranty of Quality 


A manufacturer selling goods makes 
an implied warranty that they are free 
from latent defects rendering them unfit 
for the purpose to which such goods are 
usually put. 

One selling goods by sample impliedly 
warrants that the bulk when delivered 
shall conform to the sample. But, of 
course, if the buyer has an opportunity 
to and does inspect the bulk before the 
purchase, he is in no condition to com- 
plain of any want of conformity. If 
sample and bulk are alike defective, the 
defect in the bulk cannot be complained 


of. | 
Sale by Description 


Where goods are sold by description 
there is an implied warranty that they 
shall be of the description, kind or vari- 
ety contracted for. Thus, if apple trees 
purchased be described in the order as 


“Peerless” and some other or inferior 
variety is delivered, the seller is guilty 
of breach of warranty. 


Fitness for Particular Purpose 


Where the buyer informs the seller 
that he is buying the goods for a particu- 
lar purpose, there is an implied war- 
ranty that they shall be reasonably suited 
to the use intended. Thus, if he buys 
barrels to be filled with wine, there is an 
implied warranty that they will not leak. 
And if he buys hay to feed his horses, 
there is an implied warranty that it is 
such as horses will eat. 


NOTICE AND RECORD OF SALE 


In many states statutes have been 
passed for the protection of creditors 
and subsequent purchasers against own- 
ers of chattels. The most common sub- 
jects covered are: (1) conditional sales; 
(2) bulk sales of entire stock of mer- 
chandise; and (3) chattel mortgages. 


Conditional Sales 


Where the seller of an article of per- 
sonal property retains the title in himself 
as security for the payment of the price, 
most states require that he shall record 
the contract, and that if he fails to do 
so he cannot claim the property as 
against creditors or subsequent pur- 
chasers from the party to whom the arti- 
cle was sold. 

A great many schemes are resorted to 
to. disguise contracts of conditional sale 
so as to avoid the statute, a so-called 
“lease” being a common device. But the 
name or language used matters little. So 
long as the court can make out the intent 
of the parties it will apply the law. 


Bulk Sales 


Merchants often attempt to swindle 
their creditors by making a sale of their 
entire stock in trade to one person; often 
someone in collusion with the merchant. 
The statutes of some states provide that 
such sales shal! be of no effect as against 
creditors of the seller, unless made upon 
notice to creditors, or the sale is re- 
corded, or both. 
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Chattel Mortgages 


A creditor taking a chattel mortgage 
from his debtor must either take posses- 
sion of the mortgaged goods or see that 
the mortgage is duly and promptly filed 
with the proper officer. If he fails to 
_ do so, while the mortgage is good as be- 
tween him and the mortgagor, it is of 
no effect as against a subsequent pur- 
chaser of the chattel from the mortgagor. 


PERFORMANCE OF CONTRACT 
OF SALE 


The ordinary rules of contract govern 
performance. That is, each party is 
bound to perform, unless some act or 
omission on the part of the other ex- 
cuses him. For instance, where the sale 
is for cash the seller is only bound to 
tender the goods, and if he does not re- 
ceive the goods he need not deliver. 


Place of Delivery 


Delivery must be made at the place 
agreed upon. If the parties reside in the 
same place and nothing is stated as to 
place of delivery, the buyer must call 
for the goods, the seller being under no 
obligation to take them to him. And if 
the buyer resides elsewhere, it is usually 
implied that the seller is to deliver the 
goods to a carrier. In such case the 
carrier is the agent of the buyer, and 
if the goods are destroyed or injured 
during transportation the loss falls upon 
him. 


Time of Delivery : 


Time is the essence of the contract, 
and, unless strict performance is waived 
by the other party, delivery must be 
made or tendered within the time stated. 
If no time is stated, a reasonable time 
is implied. 


Effect of Aceptance — 


Where delivery is delayed and the 
goods arrive late, the buyer is generally 
at liberty to accept them and still recover 
damages for the delay. But if, with full 
knowledge of his rights, he pays the full 


price at delivery without protesting, it 
would seem that he cannot recover any 
part of it. 

In the same way, if the buyer accepts 
goods inferior in quality to those or- 
dered, he does not thereby waive his 
right to recover on an express warranty 
of quality, unless his acceptance is with 
full knowledge of the breach. 


Vendor’s Lien 


Unless the sale is on credit, the seller 
need not surrender the goods until he 
receives his pay. But if he parts with 
the possession his lien is lost and cannot 
be restored. He may, however, deliver 
a part of the goods and retain the re- 
mainder until the price of the whole is 
paid. | 

Stoppage in Transit 


We have seen that delivery to a car- 
rier is a delivery to the buyer, and, as 
we have just remarked, the seller loses 
his lien by a delivery. To the latter. 
rule there is one exception; and that is 
that if, after the goods have been de- 
livered to a carrier, and while they are 
still in transit, the buyer becomes insol- 
vent, the seller may stop the goods (by 
notice served on the carrier) and re- 
possess them. This is called the right 
of stoppage in’transitu. If, before the 
right has been exercised, the buyer dis- 
poses of his interest by a transfer of the 
bill of lading, the right cannot be as- 
serted as against an innocent purchaser. 


Rescission by Buyer 


The right of either party to a contract 
to rescind it (declare it void) in case 
of fraud, misrepresentation, etc., of 
course applies to contracts of sale. The 
buyer may rescind upon any of these 
grounds. But he cannot both rescind 
and at the same time retain the benefits 
of the transaction. He must, so far as 
possible, place the seller in the position 
which he occupied in the beginning. Asa 
condition precedent to rescission he must 
return any money or property which he 
has received under the contract. 
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PART FIVE 


BAILMENTS 


BAILMENTS DEFINED 


The term bailment is not in common 
use, though the names of the different 
classes of bailments are popularly under- 
stood. It is important that we should 
fully appreciate the meaning of the gen- 
eral term. We have seen that in a sale 
of personal property the owner parts 
with the absolute title. Now a bailment 
is a delivery of personal property by one 
person to another for a particular pur- 
pose, the property to be returned when 
that purpose is accomplished. The per- 
son to whom the property is delivered is 
entitled to the possession of the property 


~ until the object of the bailment is accom- 


plished, but the title remains in the bailor, 
as the person delivering the property is 
called. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES GOVERN- 
ING BAILMENTS 


Bailments are of three kinds, accord- 
ing as the bailment is made for the sole 
benefit of the bailor, or of the bailee, or 
for their mutual benefit. The questions 
which most commonly arise are as to 
the responsibility of the bailee in the 
care of the property. Stated broadly, if 
the bailment is for the sole benefit of 
the bailor, the bailee is liable only where 
loss results from his gross negligence; 
if for the sole benefit of the bailee, he 
is liable if loss results from even slight 
negligence on his part; while where the 
bailment is for their mutual benefit, the 
bailee is liable for injury resulting from 
ordinary negligence. 


CLASSES OF BAILMENTS 


There are two kinds of bailments for 
the exclusive benefit of the bailor: 
deposit, where he deposits goods with 
another to be cared for without recom- 


_ pense, and mandate, where the goods 


are not only to be cared for by the bailee, 


but he is also to perform certain work 
in connection with them, without pay. 

There is but one sort of bailment for 
the exclusive benefit of the bailee, the 
accommodation or gratuitous loan. 

There are five-forms of bailment for 
the benefit of both parties. One of these, 
called pledge or pawn, exists where a 
person places goods in the possession of 
another as security for a debt. The other 
four are all described by the term hire, 
our language not being sufficiently dis- 
criminative in this respect. They are: 
(1) hire of the use of a thing, as where 
a person hires a horse and buggy at a 
livery stable; (2) hire of services on a 
thing; (3) hire of the custody of a thing, 
as where I pay a storage company to 
store my household furniture until my 
return from Europe; (4) hire of car- 
riage of goods. 


Deposit 


A careful examination of the fore- 
going section shows us that there are two 
classes of deposits: naked deposits to be 
cared for without recompense, and de- 
posits for hire where the bailor agrees to 
pay “storage charges.” We treat of the 
former here. The deposit may be of 
goods, live stock or of commercial paper. 
But it must be voluntarily accepted by 
the bailee. If I send B a rifle without 
his undertaking to care for it, he is not 
responsible for loss. A person who does 
undertake to care for a naked deposit 
is responsible only for gross neglect. He 
is entitled to use the thing deposited only 
so far as may be necessary to its proper 
preservation. 


Mandate 


Mandates also are of two kinds: naked 
mandates, as where B offers to take A’s 
watch, mend it for him gratuitously and 
return it; and work performed upon a 
thing for hire. In the case of a naked 
mandate the bailee is held only to the 
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exercise of slight diligence, and is liable 
only where the article is lost or improp- 
erly repaired through his gross negli- 
gence. 


Accommodation 


An accommodation or gratuitous loan 
can arise only as a result of contract. A 
mere promise to lend gratuitously is not 
binding because there is no consideration, 
but after the loan is effected the con- 
tract is complete. As this bailment 1s 
entirely for the benefit of the bailee, the 
bailor is under no obligation except to 
warn the bailee of any dangerous defects 
in the thing bailed; while the bailee must 
exercise the greatest care in keeping and 
using it, and must not deviate from the 
terms under which it is lent to him. 

Take an illustration: A loans his horse 
and buggy to B, telling the latter, “Don’t 
let anyone else have the horse, and don’t 
drive him faster than six miles an hour.” 
If the horse, without B’s fault, runs away 
and B is injured, A is responsible, hav- 
ing failed to notify B that the horse was 
given to running away. If B drives the 
horse eight miles an hour and the horse 
is injured, he is liable. If B loans the 
horse to C, he must pay for its use by 
the latter. 


Pledge 


As this form of bailment is for the 
benefit of both parties, the bailee is held 
only to the exercise of ordinary care of 
the article paroled. Pawnbrokers, like 
usurers, are not favored by the law, and 
no.agreement of the parties can make 
the pledge irrevocable, since a pledge is 
usually made under the stress of neces- 
sity.. But if the debt is not paid at ma- 
turity the pawnbroker may sell the 
pledge. Unless the contract provides for 
a private sale, the sale must be at public 
auction. The matter of pawnbrokers is 
largely regulated by statute and the 
statute should always be consulted when 
a question arises. 


Hire 


Hire of Use of a Thing. As in the 
case of a gratuitous loan, the bailee must 
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not deviate from the terms of the agree- 
ment as to the manner in which the ar- 
ticle loaned shall be used. If, for in- 
stance, he hires a horse to make a trip, 
he must not loan it to another, travel 
at a greater speed than that agreed upon, 
go by a route different from that speci- 
fied, or keep the horse beyond the time 
agreed. If he daes he must pay dam- 
ages. As he pays for the use of the horse 
he is not, however, held to as high a 
degree of care as where the loan is 
gratuitous. He is bound only to exer- 
cise that care which a man of ordinary 
prudence would exercise with reference 
to his own property. 


Hire of Services on a Thing. Ili a 
man hire another to work for him and 
then sets him at work mending a machine 
under his direction, the relation of mas- 
ter and servant arises. The master does 
not part with the possession of the ma- 
chine and there is no bailment involved. 
But if he requests a mechanic to take 
the machine to his shop and mend it, 
no relation of master and servant exists, 
but instead, that of bailor and _ bailee, 
and if the machine is lost or injured 
through the failure of the mechanic to 
exercise ordinary care, he is liable in 
damages. Ordinary care is the care 
which men of ordinary prudence observe 
with reference to their own property. 

Hire of Custody. This is a hiring of 
care and attention. All classes of persons 
who assume this responsibility are bound 
to exercise ordinary diligence except in 
special cases. To this class belong (1) 
agistors, or persons who take in live 
stock to stable or pasture; (2) ware- 
housemen, who receive goods to be 
stored for hire; (3) wharfingers, who 
keep wharves for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and shipping merchandise; (4) safe 
deposit companies; and (5) innkeepers. 

Hire of Carriage of Goods. Carriers 
are of two kinds, private carriers and 
common carriers. 

A private carrier is one who occasion- 
ally carries goods from one place to 
another and does not undertake to carry 
for the public generally. If he carries 
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gratuitously he is liable only for losses 
resulting from his gross negligence, but 
if he carries for hire he must exercise 
ordinary care, such as we have seen is 
required of a bailee who keeps or re- 
pairs a chattel for hire. And if, in his 
contract, he guarantees safe delivery, he 
is liable as an insurer the same as a com- 
mon carrier. 

A common carrier is one who under- 
takes to carry goods for persons gener- 
ally and holds himself out as ready to 
transport goods for hire as a business, 
and not as an occasional occupation. 
Common carriers embrace railway com- 


panies, express companies, draymen, 
stagecoach proprietors, steamship and 
steamboat companies, ferrymen, etc. 

A common carrier must transport all 
suitable goods presented to him for a 
reasonable hire, and has no right to 
charge one person a higher rate than he 
charges another. His liability for loss 
is very great. In general, the carrier is 
considered an insurer of the goods, ex- 
cept as to losses occasioned by the act 
of God, inevitable accident, the public 
enemy, or from natural causes, such as 
fermentation, decay of perishable articles 
or moderate wear and tear. 


PARTINSEX 


PARTNERSHIP 


PARTNERSHIP DEFINED 


A partnership is an unincorporated 
association of two or more persons who 
have agreed to combine their labor, 
property and skill, or some of these ele- 
ments, for the purpose of engaging in 
any lawful business, sharing the profits 
and losses between them. A contract 1s 
essential to the formation of the relation, 
for one who enters into partnership with 
another does so at his peril, and the law 
will not tolerate that its obligations 
should be thrust upon him. And the 
business must be lawful. The courts will 
not protect a lawbreaker, as a gambler 
or procurer, against the frauds of his 
copartners. 

Partnership involves the conducting of 
a “business.” Hence if the parties merely 
undertake a particular piece of work to- 
gether, there is no partnership. Where, 
for instance, two physicians merely un- 
dertake to treat one patient together, the 
transaction is not a partnership, but a 
“joint adventure.” 


Partnership Property 


A partnership is not an artificial per- 
son, as a corporation is, and yet in cer- 
tain respects it is so treated. The firm’s 


capital (whether the partners pay in 
equal amounts, or unequal or, as often 
happens, all is paid in by one partner) 
upon being paid in becomes the fund of 
the firm. The firm is debtor to its differ- 
ent members for the capital contributed, 
and may become the creditor of a mem- 
ber to whom money is loaned from the 
fund. 

But real estate can neither be conveyed 
to or by a partnership. Thus a deed to 
“Brown & Grant” is not good. It should 
be to “John Brown and Fred Grant.” 
Likewise in a conveyance of firm real 
estate the deed should be signed by 
Brown and Grant severally. 

Upon the death of a partner the sur- 
viving partner or partners are authorized 
to sell the partnership property, convert 
it into cash, pay the firm’s debts and 
divide the balance with the personal 
representatives of the deceased. 


Rights of Creditors 


A partnership may be in debt and its 
individual members also in debt. If there 
is a conflict between the creditors of the 
firm and those of a partner or partners 
over the partnership funds, it is but 
proper that the former should prevail; 
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and such is the law. Suppose A of the 
firm of A, B and C owes X $1000 for 
groceries purchased for his family, and 
the firm owes Y $1000 on a stock of 
dry goods purchased of him. Both credi- 
tors sue out attachment and the partner- 
ship property is seized. The property 
sells for $900. X gets nothing, for the 
claim of Y, being against the firm, was 
entitled to priority. 


Partner’s Interest in Partnership 
Property 


Under ordinary circumstances, where 
two persons buy an article together they 
are what is called owners in common. If 
each has paid one-half of the price, each 
is the owner of a one-half interest in 
the article and may sell such interest, but 
no more. 

But partners are not owners in com- 
mon of the partnership property. The 
only right an individual partner has in 
such property is to have it sold, the pro- 
ceeds applied in payment of the firm 
debts, and the balance, if any, divided 
among the partners. 


Partner as Agent of Firm 


Each partner is the agent of the other 
partner or partners for the purpose of 
the partnership business. While acting 
within the scope of the partnership busi- 
ness his contracts made on behalf of the 
firm are binding, unless the person with 
whom he dealt has notice that his acts 
are not authorized by the other partners. 
He may collect debts due the firm and 
sell its goods. Hence the saying that he 
who takes a partner does so at his peril. 
He should be thoroughly satisfied as to 
his integrity. 


Duty of Partner 


But it must not be inferred that a part- 
ner may lawfully do as he pleases as to 
partnership property and credit. If an 
active partner he must devote -himself 
exclusively to the firm’s business and 
must act toward the firm in all good 
faith. He cannot make a secret profit 
from sales to the firm or purchases from 


the firm, nor may he deal secretly with 


the firm, through a nominal buyer or | 


seller. The law will hold him to a strict 
accountability for any failure in this re- 
gard, if he is responsible and can be 
reached. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 
A partnership may be dissolved (1) 


by operation of law, (2) by act of the. 


parties or (3) by a suit for an account- 
ing. 

The ordinary instances in which a firm 
is dissolved by operation of law are 
where a partner dies or becomes bank- 
rupt. The interest of the deceased or 
bankrupt partner then’ passes to his per- 
sonal representative (executor or admin- 
istrator) or assignee in bankruptcy. But 
the latter is not a member of the firm. 

The law will not force a new partner 
upon a firm. Hence the business of the 
firm is wound up, the assets realized 
upon, and the deceased or bankrupt part- 
ner’s share paid over to his representa- 
tive. 

A firm may also be dissolved by act 
of the partners. If the partnership was 
for a fixed period, it is dissolved by the 
expiration of such period; if not, either 
partner may declare the firm dissolved at 
pleasure. 

If the business is being carried on at 
a loss, or if one of the partners is guilty 
of bad faith, a party may, without wait- 
ing for the expiration of the term, bring 
suit for an accounting, and the business 
will be investigated by the court and a 
dissolution ordered in such manner as 
may appear equitable. 


Closing Up the Business 


Where a partnership is dissolved the 
firm property must be converted into 
cash, the debts paid, and any balance 
divided among the partners. That this 
may be properly done, it is necessary 
that many of the activities of the busi- 
ness cease. Of course the sale of goods 
continues; contracts made before disso- 
lution must be completed, and debts must 
be settled; but no new contracts may be 
undertaken. 
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Distribution of Proceeds 


After the firm property has been con- 
verted into money, it is distributed as 
follows: 

First, the general creditors of the firm 
are paid (not creditors of individual 
partners). If there is not enough to pay 
them, then the creditors may proceed 
against the partners, or any one of them, 
for the unsatisfied balance. 

Second, after the general creditors 
have been paid, individual partners are 
entitled to payment for money lent by 
them to the firm. 

Third, all the debts of the firm being 
paid, the partners are entitled to repay- 
ment of capital advanced by them in 
starting the business, in the proportion 
in which it was paid in. 


Fourth, whatever remains after pay- 
ment of the above classes of claims is 
then divided among the partners in the 
proportion in which they were to share 
profits. 


Sharing Profits and Losses 


The proportion in which profits or 
losses shall be shared is generally fixed in 
the partnership agreement; and, as we 
have seen, it bears no necessary relation 
to the amounts which each contribute to 
the capital of the firm. For instance, A 
may have contributed 75 per cent of the 
capital and B but 25 per cent, under a 
partnership agreement by the terms of 
which, in view of B’s superior business 
qualifications, each was to receive 50 per 
cent of the profits. 


PART SEVEN 


CORPORATIONS 


CORPORATIONS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM PARTNERSHIP 


Corporations, though formed like part- 
nerships by the association of individ- 
uals, differ from them in many respects. 
In the first place, the members of a cor- 
poration are neither liable for the debts 
of the corporation, nor can they merely 
as members bind the corporation by their 
acts. Instead of having equal authority, 
as in a partnership, the members meet 
and choose officers from their numbers, 
to whom alone is intrusted the manage- 
ment and control of the corporation busi- 
ness. Again, the capital of the corpora- 
tion is divided into shares, and a member 
may freely dispose of his shares without 
in any manner affecting the life of the 
corporation. 


FORMATION OF CORPORATIONS 


Sometimes corporations are created 
by a charter emanating from the Legis- 
lature, but as a rule they are now formed 
by filing with a certain designated public 
official, as for instance, the secretary of 


state, articles of incorporation. This is 
proposed corporation, object, amount of 
capital stock and number of shares into 
which it is divided, place where the prin- 
cipal place of business is to be located, 
term of corporate existence, number of 
its directors, etc. 

In organizing, the members subscribe 
for stock in the corporation, which they 
agree to pay for as soon as issued. They, 
and the persons to whom they may from 
time to time sell stock, are known as the 
stockholders or shareholders. 


Transfer of Stock 


As stock is issued to shareholders, a 
stock certificate is given them, and an 
entry thereof is made on the books of 
the corporation, and no_ subsequent 
transfer is complete until the new share- 
holder’s name has been entered. It is 
customary to indorse a power of attor- 
ney on the certificate authorizing the 
holder to make the transfer, and leave 
the name of the transferee blank. The 
certificate may then circulate from hand 
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to hand until some holder chooses to 
insert his name and have the stock trans- 
ferred to him on the books. 


Directors 


We have seen that in partnerships 
each partner is the agent of the firm. But 
the shareholders of a corporation are not 
its agents. They must meet in stock- 
holders’ meeting and elect directors, who 
are the general managers of the busi- 
ness, with power to appoint the neces- 
sary active agents or officers. 

The directors are vested with extensive 
powers. They cannot change the nature 
or purpose of the corporation, increase 
or decrease the capital stock, dissolve 
the corporation or consolidate it with 
another, these powers belonging to the 
stockholders. But practically all other 
matters are in their hands. 


Officers and Other Agents 


The officers of the corporation are ap- 
pointed by the directors, the other agents 
sometimes by the directors and some- 
times by an officer, and the servants 
(clerks and other ‘employees) by the 
proper officer. 

The officers consist generally of a 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. If the corporation is a large 
one there will also be a general man- 
ager. He is the chief assistant of the 
president, generally hiring all servants 
and minor agents and conducting all the 
routine business. The duties of the regu- 
lar officers are sufficiently indicated by 
their names. The president is commonly 
also chairman of the board of directors, 
and the office is consequently one of 
great influence. 

The directors and officers usually hold 
the bulk of the stock. Hence it is not 
surprising that the salaries of the latter 
are often exceedingly liberal. 


CORPORATE POWERS 


A corporation, like an individual, has 
certain civil rights. It may adopt a cor- 
porate name and seal, sue and be sued, 
appoint officers and agents, adopt by- 


laws and acquire property, real and per- 
sonal. But governments ‘early noted the 
tendency of corporations to gravitate 
toward monopoly, and have never ac- 
corded to them the full rights of indi- 
viduals. Thus, the line of business in 
which a corporation may engage is 
strictly limited by its charter. If organ- 
ized to conduct a milling business, it 
cannot open a bank. Unless expressly 
organized for that purpose, it cannot 
speculate in real estate nor hold more 
than is reasonably necessary to carry on 
the business for which it was organized. 
A corporation cannot, as a rule, enter 
into partnership with another corpora- 
tion, a firm or an individual. 


Rights of Stockholders 


Each stockholder is entitled to a cer- 
tificate showing the value of his stock, 
and, if a transferee, to have stock trans- © 
ferred to him on the books; to inspect 
the books of the company ; to participate 
in dividends ; and to vote at stockholders’ 
meetings, having as many votes as he has 
shares of stock.. Beyond this he has no 
control of the corporation, save that, 
where the officers violate the law or em- 
bark the corporation in a line of business 
beyond the scope of its charter powers, 
the stockholder may apply for an injunc- 
a to oblige them to keep within the 
aw 


Dividends 


Business corporations are organized 
for the purpose of gaining profits. Profits 
are the balance left after the payment 
of running expenses, the cost of im- 
provements, accrued debts and interest 
on those not due, and a reasonable re- 
serve to cover depreciation of the plant, 
and the payment of bonds as they come 
due. 

The disposal of profits is largely within 
the discretion of the directors, who may 
declare a dividend or add the profits to 
capital. 

In many corporations stock is of two 
kinds, common and preferred. The hold- 
ers of preferred stock are entitled to a 
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fixed percentage thereon (as six per 
cent) before any dividends are paid to 
the other stockholders. If large and fre- 
quent dividends are paid, stock rises 
above par. For instance, a $100 share 
may sell for $107, or at a premium of 
seven per cent. If dividends yield but 
little the stock will fall below par. And 
if the company ceases to pay dividends 
altogether, the stock becomes worthless, 
except for purely speculative purposes. 


Stockholder’s Liability 


A stockholder is liable to the corpora- 
tion for any portion of his subscription 
which remains unpaid. Formerly he was 
in no sense liable to creditors for the 
debts of the corporation. But this rule 
has been changed by statute in most 
states. In many states a stockholder is 
liable absolutely for corporate debts, in 
an amount equal to the face value of his 
stock. And in any event, stockholders 
are liable where they have been guilty of 
acts fraudulent as to creditors. Suppose, 
for instance, a corporation be incorpo- 
rated with a purported paid-up capital of 
$50,000, when as a matter of fact the 


- subscribers have paid but 30 cents on the 


dollar for their stock, or the stock has 
been fully paid in, but a part of it is 
returned in the guise of dividends. 
Schemes of this sort are of frequent oc- 
currence, and where known to exist a 
court will compel the stockholders to pay 
in the full face value of the stock, so that 
it may be reached by creditors. 


Appointment of Receivers 


If a corporation becomes insolvent its 
creditors or the directors or stockholders 
may apply to a court for the appointment 
of a receiver. Application may also be 
made where the directors are abusing 
their trust. If the application is granted 
the court names a person to take charge 
of the books and property of the corpora- 
tion pending dissolution or reorganiza- 
tion. If there is not sufficient money on 
hand to conduct the business during the 
receivership, the receiver may issue 
“receivers certificates,’ to raise the nec- 
essary funds. These certificates then be- 
come a first charge against the corpora- 
tion. 


Dissolution of Corporations 


The statute generally fixes the period 
for which a corporation may exist. If 
not, the term will be fixed by the articles 
of incorporation. The corporation is dis- 
solved by the expiration of the term. It 
may also be dissolved, either on the ap- 
plication of interested parties or of the 
attorney-general, for insolvency, nonuse 
of franchise, or for any of those abuses 


‘of power and arbitrary acts to which cor- 


porations are prone. 


The method of dissolution is some- 
what similar to that followed in case of 
partnerships. After all debts are paid, 
what remains of the corporation funds is 
divided among the stockholders in as 
equitable a manner as possible. 


PART BIGHT 


REAL PROPERTY 


PROPERTY DEFINED 


The word property is used in two 
senses, being applied both to objects, and 
also to the interest, right or estate which 
a person may have in objects. It may 
be corporeal or incorporeal, and real or 
personal. 

As an object of ownership property 
falls into two classes: (1) land and 


things permanently affixed thereto, such 
as houses and standing trees; and (2) 
movables, or things not affixed to the 
land. Now a layman would call the first 
real estate and the second personal prop- 
erty, but the law looks at the subject in 
a peculiar way; hence certain explana- 
tions are necessary for a clear under- 
standing of the subject. 
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ESTATES IN LAND 


Real estate or property at law em- 
braces only those estates in land known 
as freehold estates, because they were 
those by which lands were held by free- 
men under the ancient feudal system. 
They include only estates of inheritance 
(which descend to one’s heirs) and 
estates for life. Lesser estates and in- 
terests in land, such as leaseholds and 
mortgages, are considered personal prop- 
erty. In this connection it should be 
noted that upon the death of a person 
leaving no will his real estate passes to 
his heirs, while his personal property, in- 
cluding any leaseholds and mortgages he 
may hold, passes to his administrator. 


Fee-Simple 


Estates in land are of two kinds: (1) 
estates of freehold and (2) estates less 
than freehold. Freehold estates again 
consist of two kinds: (1) estates of in- 
heritance and (2) life estates. Now es- 
tates of inheritance are also of two sorts, 
estates in fee-simple and those in fee- 
tail. Formerly, lands were often tied 
up in such manner that they could not 
be conveyed to a stranger, but descended 
regularly in a family from generation to 
generation. This was known as the sys- 
tem of entail. But fee-tail estates have 
been abolished in most states. The usual 
and practically the only estate of inheri- 
tance with us is the fee-simple. It is 
created by conveying land to a man “and 
his heirs.” The effect of such convey- 
ance is to vest the absolute property in 
him so that he may deed the land, will 
it or leave it to descend to his heirs. 


Life Estates 


The owner of land may deed or will 
a life estate in it to another, upon whose 
death it will revert to the owner of the 
fee or his heirs. But a better-known 
class of life estates are those created by 
operation of law, such as dower, curtesy 
and homestead. Dower is the life estate 
which a surviving wife takes in one-third 
of the lands of her deceased husband. 
Curtesy is the interest which the sur- 


viving husband takes in all of the lands 
of his deceased wife. These estates have 
been abolished by statute in many states. 
In such states the statute has generally 
provided in lieu thereof a homestead 
estate, providing that land of a certain 
amount or value shall be exempt from 
levy for debts, inalienable unless both 
spouses join in the deed, and shall de-. 
scend to the surviving spouse for life. 


Estate for Years 


An estate for years or leasehold is one 
for a definite time, as a month, a year, 
five years, etc. It is created by an in- 
strument called a lease. The holder of a 
fee or a life estate may lease the premises 
for a term, in which case we speak of 
the period of rental as being “carved out 
of the fee” or “life estate,” as the case 
may be. At the end of the term the es- 
tate reverts to the lessor. 


Estate from Year to Year 


This comes into existence where a ten- 
ant is permitted to hold over his term. 
A tenancy for a week, month, quarter or 
year then arises, continuing for succes- 
sive similar periods until due notice to 
quit is given to terminate it at the end 
of a period. What constitutes sufficient 
notice is determined by the statute. This 
is the ordinary tenancy of city renters 
where there is no written lease. 


Tenancy at Will or by Sufferance 


An estate at will may be terminated at 
the will of either party. Courts look 
with suspicion upon alleged agreements 
of this kind, and the statutes of many 
states require notice to terminate the 
tenancy. 

An estate at sufferance arises where a 
tenant holds over after the expiration of 
his term after notice to quit. Ordinarily 
the landlord cannot forcibly evict him 
even then, but must bring a proper pro- 
ceeding and have him expelled by order 
of the court. 

In connection with this classification of 
estates, note its definiteness. Each class 
has its characteristic features which mark 
it off distinctly. 
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Easements 


An easement is a right which one land- 
owner has to require another landowner 
to do or refrain from doing something 
on the latter’s premises. The most well- 
known form of easement is the right of 


~way—the right which one has to cross 


the lands of another. The right to use 
a party wall, to compel a neighbor to 
maintain a partition fence, and to light, 
air and view, are other instances of ease- 
ments. Easements are required by pre- 
scription, grant or from necessity, as 
where a man has no outlet to a public 
road except by crossing his neighbor’s 
land. 


CONVEYANCES 


A conveyance is an instrument in writ- 
ing whereby an interest in real property 
is transferred. The instrument used in 
conveying a freehold estate is called a 
deed ; that used in conveying a leasehold 
estate, a lease. Deeds are instruments 
under seal, and if executed for a consid- 
eration are contracts, of that solemn kind 
known as a contract under seal. If there 
is no consideration, the conveyance is a 
gift and the deed is described as a deed 
of gift. There are three ordinary kinds 
of deeds in use: (1) the warranty deed, 
in which the person executing the deed 
vouches for the title; (2) the quit-claim 
deed, in which he merely undertakes to 
convey stich interest, great or small, as 
he may have; and (3) the mortgage 
deed, in which he merely conveys the 
property conditionally as security for the 
payment of a debt. 


Conveyancers 


A conveyance may be drawn by an 
attorney, an ordinary conveyancer or a 
private person. By far the greater num- 
ber are drawn by the ordinary convey- 
ancer, be he notary, justice of the peace 
or real estate broker. Practically all 
conveyances are drawn upon regular 
blank forms, and can be properly drawn 
by a layman if care is used. Since many 
conveyancers are extremely careless, es- 
pecially in the matter of taking acknowl- 


edgments, it will pay the reader to learn 
as to the proper mode of drafting con- 
veyances so as to attend to such matters 
himself. 


Warranty Deed 


The warranty deed will be first con- 
sidered, as it is first in importance and 
usually conveys the entire interest in the 
property of the person making it. On 
the following page we give the ordinary 
form of the deed. Shorter forms are 
used in many states, but with a thorough 
understanding of the full form the reader 
will meet with no difficulty in using the 
shorter forms. Certain details need ex- 
planation. 

The Parties. The parties are the 
grantor, or the one who makes the con- 
veyance, and the grantee, the one to 
whom it is made. It will be readily un- 
derstood that the grantor must possess 
such capacity as is required of parties 
to a contract. Thus minors, persons of 
unsound mind and, in some states, mar- 
ried women are incapable of making 
valid conveyances. But the reason does 
not hold in the case of grantees, and any 
natural person may be the grantee in a 
deed. 

It is customary to give the party’s oc- 
cupation and residence in describing 
him, thus: “John Adams, merchant, of 
Faribault, Minnesota, party of the sec- 
ond part.” This is to more certainly 
identify the party, for there might well 
be several of the same name. 

If the grantor is unmarried, the word 
“single” or “unmarried” should imme- 
diately follow his name. If the convey- 
ance is made by a married couple, that 
fact should be indicated, thus: “John A. 
Edwards and Mary Edwards, his wife,” 
or “Mary Edwards and John A. Ed- 
wards, her husband;” placing last the 
name of the spouse who merely “joins 
in the deed.” 

The Consideration. The deed may be 
based upon either a good or a valuable 
consideration. I may give my son a 
parcel of land “in consideration of love 
and affection;’ and I cannot afterward 
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question the conveyance on the ground 
that there was no value received, but my 
creditor may. 

You will note in the form of warranty 
deed given below, the words, “the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged.” This 
is inserted as evidence of payment of the 


to transfer a life estate only, when the 
words “for the term of his natural life” 
should be employed. 

Description of the Land. The descrip- 
tion of the land should be minute and 
accurate to an extreme degree, so that 
it will be impossible to confound the 


FORM OF WARRANTY DEED 


This Indenture, made on the...... day of 
DELWRel etienss a's ee 


nine hundred and...... ye 
party of the second part, witnesseth: 


Eee ab ee , in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
; the party’ of the ‘first partVands... ..eeece sen : 


That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration Of...........eee8- dollars, 
lawful money of the United States, to him in hand paid by the party of the second part, the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, does by these presents grant, bargain, sell, convey 
and confirm unto the party of the second part, his heirs and assigns forever, 


All that Tract or Parcel of Land, situate in the.......... OTe Yona County V0Ps woes oe 
mri state ; Obiaiteesis has .» bounded and described as follows, to wit: 
(Description) 


Together with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments, and appurtenances there- 
unto belonging or in anywise appertaining, and the rents, issues and profits thereof. 
To Have and To Hold, all and singular, the above granted premises unto the said party of 


the second part, his heirs and assigns forever. 


And the said party of the first part, for himself and his heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators, does hereby covenant and agree to and with the said party of the second part, his 
heirs, executors, administrators and assigns, as follows: 

First—That the party of the first part is seized of the said premises in fee-simple, and 


has good right to convey the same. 


Second—That the party of the second part shall quietly enjoy the said premises. 
Third—That the said premises are free from encumbrances. 
Fourth—That the party of the first part will execute or procure any further necessary 


assurance of the Title of said premises. 


Fifth—That the said party of the first part will forever warrant and defend the title to 


said premises. 


In Witness Whereof, The said party of the first part has hereunto set his hand and seai 


the day and year above written. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered in the Presence of 


consideration. But it is not conclusive. 
It may nevertheless be shown that the 
consideration has not been paid. 

Words of Transfer. These are “grant, 
bargain, convey and confirm.” There is 
a little needless repetition here, and 
doubtless the words “grant and convey” 
would be sufficient. But unless the stat- 
ute provides a shorter form, it would be 
best to use the full formula. | 

Words of Inheritance. Note the use 
of the words “his heirs and assigns for- 
ever.” The purpose of these words is to 
convey a fee simple to the grantee. 
Hence a grantee should be careful to see 
that they are inserted, unless the intent is 


Edward H. Drew. 
James L. Lovell. 


John Doe. Seal. 


premises sought to be conveyed with any 
other lands. The description is usually 
given in one of three ways, according to 
the nature of the original survey of the 
tract: (1) by government subdivisions, 
(2) by recorded plat or (3) by metes 
and bounds. 

By Government Subdivisions. The 
central and western portions of both the 
United States and Canada were origin- 
ally surveyed by the government in 
square townships of 36 sections, and land 
is there generally conveyed by section or 
subdivision of section, except such as is - 
included in city or village plats. The 
form of description is something after 
this manner: 
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“The North halt (.N. 1%) of the South- 
east quarter (S. E. %) of Section Num- 
ber Seventeen (17), in Township Num- 
ber Thirty-four North, and Range Num- 
ber Nineteen West (Twp. 34, N., R. 19) 
of the Third Principal Meridian, embrac- 
ing Eighty acres more or less, according 
to the government survey thereof on file 
and of record in the office of the Regis- 
ter of Deeds of said county.” See Lanps, 
PuBLIc, page 1582. 

By Recorded Plat. Where property 
is laid out in lots and blocks, as in the 
case of cities and villages, and often at 
summer resorts not included within mu- 
nicipal limits, the owners of the property 
must file a plat of the proposed subdi- 
vision in the office of the proper county 
official, in most states called the register 
of deeds. Lots in such subdivisions are 
conveyed by a description substantially 
as follows: “Lots numbered Seven (7) 
ana Eight (8), in Block numbered Thir- 
teen (13), of Green & Doyle’s Addition 
to the City of Aurora, in said county, 
according to the Plat of such Addition 
on file and of record in the office of the 
Register of Deeds of said county.” 

By Metes and Bounds. Description 
by metes and bounds is effected by taking 
some point in the boundary of the tract 
as the “point of beginning” and describ- 
ing the boundary around, in one direction 
or the other, back to the point of be- 
ginning. 

It is in use in the portions of the 
United States and Canada which were 
settled before the plan of general gov- 
ernment surveys was hit upon. It is also 
used in the newer districts where an 
irregular tract, not conforming to gov- 
ernment subdivisions, is to be conveyed. 
In the latter case the corner of a govern- 
ment subdivision is generally taken as a 
“point of beginning.” 

The form of description may be as 
follows: 

“Beginning at the southeast corner of 
Section Four in Township Number 
Fighteen North and Range Nine West of 
the Fifth Principal Meridian (Sec. 4, 
Twp. 18 N., R. 9 W., 5th P. M.), thence 


West Seventy (70) rods, thence Nortn 
Forty-seven (47) rods, thence East Sev- 
enty (70) rods to the East line of said 
Section Four, thence South, following 
said East line, Forty-seven (47) rods to 
the point of beginning, and containing 
twenty and _ ninety one-hundredths 
(20.90) acres, more or less.” 

Appurtenances. You will note in the 
form of Warranty Deed given above that 
the land is granted with all its “appur- + 
tenances.”” This means that the grantee 
shall have not only the land, but also the 
standing timber, buildings and other 
things affixed to the soil, and easements, 
if any, belonging to the land. Suppose, 
for instance, the tract conveyed was 
not on any highway, but a right of way 
across the lands of another connected it 
with the highway. This will pass with 
the grant as an “appurtenance.” 

Covenants. Wenow come to the cove- 
nants. These are usually five, and by 
them, as we have seen, the grantor war- 
rants that he is the owner of the very 
estate he purports to convey, that there 
is nothing outstanding “against the prop- 
erty,’ that he is at the time laboring 
under no disability which prevents him 
from making a conveyance, that the 
grantee shall not be disturbed in his pos- 
session, and that he will respond in 
damages should the grantee’s title be 
attacked. : 

A word may be added as to the 
covenant against encumbrances. Encum- 
brances include public highways, private 
easements, claims of dower, etc., and out- 
standing judgments and mortgages. If 
a mortgage exists, it should be specifi- 
cally referred to in the deed, and, if the 
grantee ‘‘assumes’ it as a part of the 
bargain, the duty of the grantee to pay 
it and save the grantor harmless should 
be set forth. 


Execution of Deed 


This consists in signing, sealing, attest~ 
ing and, for the purpose of fitting it for 
registry, acknowledging the deed. 

Signature:—The grantor must write 
his name with ink in the usual place at 
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the foot of the deed. The signature 
should consist of the first name, initial 
of middle name, and surname. If the 
grantor cannot write, another may write 
his name and the grantor may make his 
mark, thus: 
his 
Max X Wasser 
mark 

If the grantor is too weak to make the 
cross, it may be made by another while 
he Holds the end of the penholder. 

In most states the law requires that 
where the grantor is married, the hus- 
band or wife must also sign the deed in 
order to convey a clear title. The signa- 
ture of a woman should not show her 
state in life, nor should a married woman 
in signing use her husband’s Christian 
name. It is improper to sign “Miss Anna 
L. Jones” or “Mrs. Fred D. Andrews.” 
The parties should sign “Anna L. Jones” 
and “Gertrude Andrews.” 

Seal:—The seal is properly a piece of 
sealing wax pressed on, or a piece of 
paper wafered on at the right of the 
signature. 

In many of the Southern and Western 
states a printed seal, or a scrawl with the 
word “seal” written within it, is regarded 
as equally good. There must be a seal 
opposite the name of each signer. 

Attestation:—Although attesting wit- 
nesses are not required in all states, they 
are in most, and a careful conveyancer 
will be sure that a deed is attested by two 
witnesses, in the presence of the grantor. 
This is extremely important in case the 
grantor afterward denies his signature 
or it is denied by others after his death. 
The witnesses should be disinterested 
persons. A minor may sign as a witness. 


The Acknowledgment 


This is made by the grantor before an 
officer qualified to take acknowledg- 
ments, usually a notary or justice of the 
peace, the grantor exhibiting the deed to 
the officer, and stating that its execution 
is his free act and deed. The officer 
then affixes his certificate and signs it 
officially. 


Form of Certificate Acknowledgment 


State of Minnesota Ss 
County of Rice 


On this tenth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hun- 
dred and Fourteen, before me, a notary 
public in and for the county aforesaid, 
personally appeared John A. Edwards 
and Mary Edwards, his wife, to me per- | 
sonally known to be the same persons 
described in and who executed the fore- 
going instrument, and who acknowledged 
to me that they executed the same as 
their free act and deed. 

Charles J. Andrews, 
Notary Public. 
Notarial 
Seal 


Registration of Deed 


After the deed has been acknowledged, 
it should be at once filed for record with 
the Register of Deeds or other proper 
officer. For if the grantor is a rascal he 
may resell the land to someone else. And 
if the latter has no knowledge of the 
prior deed, and files his deed for record 
first, the first purchaser may lose the 
property and be left without remedy. 

The record of a deed properly ac- 
knowledged is notice to all the world of 
the conveyance, the statute making it the 
duty of every person contemplating the 
purchase of land to ascertain at the 
registry of deeds the state of the title. 
But a register has no right to put a con- 
veyance on record, unless it is properly 
acknowledged. The purchaser should be 
exceedingly cautious, therefore, that this 
part of the execution has been properly 
performed in every particular. 


Quit-Claim Deed 


The elements of a quit-claim deed are 
the same as those of a warranty deed, 
except as. to the covenants. When the 
purchaser of land is doubtful as to the 
rights of some third person, as, for in- 
stance, a relative of the grantor or one 
who may have held a tax deed on the 
premises, he may say to the grantor, “I 
will take the land if besides giving me 
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your warranty deed you will also get D,” 
meaning the third person, “to give me a 
deed.” This deed from a third person 
conveys merely whatever title he has in 
the land; and he warrants nothing, so it 
contains no covenants, and instead of 
“grant, bargain,’ etc., the operative 
words are “remise, release and forever 
quit-claim.”’ 


Mortgage 


A person in need of money may wish 
not to sell his land, but to secure a loan 
by pledging it. This is accomplished by 
an instrument, the first part of which is 
in the form of a deed and purports to 
convey his land absolutely, followed by a 
defeasance clause, providing that the 
conveyance shall be void if the grantor 
(here called the mortgagor) pays a cer- 
tain sum. 

Mortgages very generally contain two 
other clauses: an insurance clause, pro- 
viding that the mortgagor shail keep the 
buildings insured in a specified sum and 
assign the policy to the mortgagee, and an 
interest clause, providing that in case of 
default in the payment of an installment 
of principal or interest, the mortgagee 
may require payment of the whole inter- 
est and principal at once. 

Discharge of Mortgage. Upon pay- 
ment of the debt which the mortgage is 
- given to secure, the mortgagor is entitled 
to a discharge. This is a formal instru- 
ment reciting that the debt has been fully 
paid. It is recorded in the registry of 
deeds and has the effect of cancelling 
the mortgage on the record. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT 


This relation is created by a lease. 
Leases for short terms are not required 
to be in writing, but the statutes of most 
states require that a lease for three years 


or more shall be in writing, while in some 
states a lease for a year must be written. 
Covenants are inserted as the parties may 
agree, it being common to covenant that 
the landlord shall repair buildings and 
renew the lease at the end of the term, 
and that the tenant shall pay a certain 
rent, pay taxes and assessments, not as- 
sign the lease nor sublet the premises, 
and surrender the premises in good con- 
dition at the end of the term. 


Defects, Repairs and Waste 


As a rule the tenant takes the premises 
in the condition in which they are when 
the property is leased. Where he fails 
to require a covenant against defects he 
cannot complain, except as to dangerous 
defects of which the landlord knew, but 
failed to inform him. 

He must keep the premises in repair 
unless the landlord has covenanted to do 
so, and return them in the same condi- 
tion, ordinary wear and tear excepted, 
as when he received them. 

He must not waste the premises, that 
is, cut timber, except as required for re- 
pairs or fuel, or tear down buildings. 


Assignment and Subletting 


Unless the tenant has covenanted to 
the contrary, he may assign the lease or 
sublet the premises. 

If he assigns, he ceases to have any 
interest in the premises, though he re- 
mains liable upon his covenants unless 
the landlord consented to the assign- 
ment. 

The tenant may also sublease unless 
he has agreed not to do so. Leasing a 
part only of the premises, or leasing the 
whole for part of the term only, is a 
sublease. The sublessee is tenant of the 
first tenant, not of the landlord. 
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PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF BANKING 


I. Functions of a Bank 


1. To receive funds on deposit 

2. To loan money 

3. To issue notes of circula- 
tion. «| (inthe; United 
States confined to  na- 
tional banks) 

4 Doe Fach asad 
agency 


collection 


JI. Kinds of Banks in the United 
States 


. National Banks 

. State Banks 

. Loan and Trust Companies 
. Savings Banks 

. Private Banks 

. Postal Savings Banks 


III. Bank of England 


On B&B & Ne 


IV. Continental Banks 


1. Bank of France 
2. The Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many 


V. Early History of Banking 


VI. History of Banking in the United 
States 


1. Bank of North America 

2. Bank of the United vio 
3. State Banks 

4. National Banks 


QUESTIONS ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


What bank has the largest holdings of 
gold? 238. 

Which is the most important bank in 
the world? 238. 

What is the smallest sum of money 
that can be deposited in a postal savings 
bank? The largest sum? 2332. 


How does a national bank differ from. 


a state bank? 237. 
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_ What is the nature of a large part of 
the business transacted by loan and trust 
companies? 237, 

How do savings banks differ from 
national banks? 237. 

What was the first bank chartered by 
a United States Congress? 239. 

How is a national bank established? 
2a/% 

How are national bank notes pro- 
tected? 236. 

What is the difference between a 


national bank note and a silver certifi- — 


cate? 1893, 

What are greenbacks? 1893. 

Why is paper money preferred to gold 
and silver? 1893. 

From what source do banks derive 
their income? 236. 

What is the difference between a 


‘ check and a bank draft? 561. 


What classes of banks do the laws of 
your state allow? 
What are private banks? 238. 


What different kinds of functions 
does a bank perform in a community? 
236. 

What relation does the bank bear to 
currency? 236. 

What kinds of banks can issue cur- 
rency, and on what conditions? 240. 

How many kinds of banks are there 
in the United States? 237. 

What are the differences between a 
national bank, a state bank, a private 
bank and a trust company? 237. 

On what kind of security can a na- 
tional bank loan money? A state bank? 
oie 

How are national banks supervised? 
State banks? -Private banks? 237. 

How did national banks arise? 240. 

What is a clearing house? 615. 


What is a postal savings bank? 2331. 


What is meant by the term “Central 
Bank”? Did the United States ever 
have such a bank? When? When and 
why was it discontinued? 239. 
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In this and following articles, we wish 
to consider how best to increase the effi- 
ciency of our schools. Recently there 
has been a great change in school 
methods, and this is especially true of 
rural schools. Educators often speak of 
these changes as being revolutionary in 
character. A new meaning has been read 
into education and a new view point 
gained from which to consider educa- 
tion in its relation to life, and how best 
to obtain the ends sought. It is now 
necessary for teachers to make a study 
of new methods—methods which were 
not known even a few years ago, but 
which are now as necessary to success 
as the traditional methods of teaching the 
common branches. 

At present the codperation of home 
and school is imperatively needed and 
efforts are‘all directed to that end. The 
new education constantly has the home 
in mind, since the home has far greater 
interests at stake than the _ schools. 
Teachers come and go, but the outlook 
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on life that is to influence children, enrich 
rural life, and make it once more respon- 
sive to rural needs is the object of the 
new education and directly concerns the 


welfare of the home. We therefore have 
prepared these articles for the home not 
less than the school believing that they 
will acquaint patrons with the needs of 
the school which, when supplied, will 
enable teachers to apply the new methods 
and make their school truly represent- 
ative of advanced methods. 


Rural Reicele 


We shall take up first of all the prob- 
lems connected with rural schools. No 
subject has so engaged the attention of 
educators generally as that of the rural 
schools; this is perfectly natural. Ag- 
riculture is the foundation of our na- 
tional prosperity, and about half of our 
population is engaged in its pursuit. Cne 
and all, in town and country alike, are 
concerned in whatever effects rural life, 
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and a great many think that the rural 
school is the most important factor to be 
considered in this matter. This is one 
of the conclusions of the commission 
appointed by the United States Govern- 
ment to study rural life. This question 
is of special interest, for the most mo- 
‘mentous period in history is approaching. 
How shall we as a nation prepare for 
that emergency? Whatever differences 
of opinion we may entertain, every 
thoughtful person will agree that national 
welfare depends on the ability and wil- 
lingness of its citizens to perform their 
part. This is the concern of education; 
if the children of a nation be neglected, 
decadence will result; if, on the other 
hand, their welfare be safeguarded, na- 
tional prosperity may be expected. 


The School System 


The school system of a nation is the 
agency that has been evolved to promote 
the public education of its children. It 
is impossible, however, to separate the 
public education of children from the 
education of the home. Of necessity, 
these two educational fields overlap; in 
fact, we now see that home and school 
must more cordially unite their efforts. 
The home must concern itself more with 
the school; the school must shape its 
education more in accordance with the 
interests of home. A sense of this truth 
is the explanation of that great forward 
movement in education that is revolution- 
izing school methods, that has already 
effected great improvements and prom- 
ises a more glorious future. 

It will not be long before this coopera- 
tion will be provided by a general exten- 
sion of the California law, just enacted, 
\ hich provides for the appointment of a 
teacher to spend her entire time to work 
in the homes of the pupils, instructing 
children and adults in matters relating 
to school attendance and preparation 
for school; also in sanitation, in the Eng- 
lish language, and household duties such 
as purchase, preparation, and use of food 
and clothing, and in the fundamental 
principles of the American system of 


government and the rights and duties of 
citizenship. 
Interests Involved in the School _ 
Few realize the totals of the figures 
that express the magnitude of our public 


school activities. According to the 
United States Bureau of Education, 


about five million dollars are required to 
meet the running expenses of our schools 


each school day. The far larger part of 
this outlay is for public elementary 
schools. Nearly twenty five million 
pupils, of all grades, are attending these 
schools, and are taught by nearly one 
million teachers. About four-fifths of 
the total attendance is in elementary 
schools. These figures, great as they 
are, increase from year to year, with the 
increase of wealth and population. How 
many realize that the present school pop- 
ulation of ee tiles States is more than 
the total poptflation of our country in 
1850? The number of boys and girls 
attending the elementary schools, if 
placed four abreast, would make a col- 
umn stretching nearly across the United 
States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
This is the army on whose efficiency de- 
pends the future welfare of our country. 
Not to supply these children with the best 
education we can give them, is to rob 
them of their birthright, and to lower 
our national ideals. 


What is Education? 


The very meaning of education has 
changed along with changing methods. 
In former years, education meant the 
possession of a certain amount of “learn- 
ing,’ or a given amount of “discipline” 
generally summed up in the word “cul- 
ture.’ But according to the present ideas, 
the aim of education is to increase human 
efficiency. This is in keeping with the 
spirit of age. In manufacturing, com- 
mercial, or professional life, the one that 
succeeds is the one that is efficient, that 
is, the one fitted to perform his part, not 
only possessing requisite knowledge but 
able to practically apply it. A new and 
more vital aim is thus given to education, 
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and we demand that it shall lead to a 
more efficient life in the home, the state, 
and other social institutions; that it shall 
help the recipient to do more effective 
work in whatever he undertakes; that it 
shall result in greater enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of the finer values of personal 
experience. It is not, specifically, learn- 
ing, discipline, nor culture (though these 
are always present), but training that 
conduces to efficiency in life; and this 
affords us a new view-point from which 
to consider education. The education 
given in any type of school must be cor- 
related to the life and needs of the com- 
munity which it serves. -To an apprecia- 
tion of this fact, is due the great educa- 
tional awakening that is changing rural 
school methods. 


Educational Progress 


Probably no period in history has wit- 
nessed more rapid advance in every line 
of progress than recent decades. A mere 
review of results obtained is exhilarating. 
The future seems to promise results even 
more wonderful. This is true of school 
methods. People yet in middle life find 
themselves utterly bewildered when their 
business takes them into a modern city 
high school. There are rooms devoted 
to manual training and domestic arts; 
there are research laboratories of various 
kinds; little folks are enjoying kinder- 
garten exercises, girls are learning sew- 
ing, and boys are busy with carpenter 
tools. 

Rural Schools 


This surging wave of progress has 
now overtaken the rural school. In vir- 
tually every state of the Union, changes 
almost revolutionary in character have 
been under way ever since the century 
opened, and the teacher who fails to 
shape his teaching accordingly is in 
danger of failing in his work. He has 
not kept up with the times. It is not 
simply methods of teaching that are 
changed; in many sections old buildings 
have been abandoned, new and improved 
ones erected. In most states there is a 


movement in favor of consolidating rural 
schools, transportation wagons by the 
thousand are being used, and good roads 
are prepared for their use. Normal 
schools, colleges and universities, educa- 
tional associations, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the public 
press have manifested aroused interest. 
in the education of children. New plans, 
new methods and ideals, are in evidence. 

In 1912, a new division was created in 
the United States Bureau of Education 
for the specific purpose of advancing the 
interests of the rural school and country 
life. The aid of the government is being 
extended more and more effectively to 
advance new educational methods in 
rural schools. The recently enacted 
Smith-Hughes bill is for the express pur- 
pose of assisting states to furnish expert 
aid to rural schools so that every school 
can put in practical operation the 
methods demanded by the new education 
in the home-making activities of rural 
life. Methods not necessary for the 
teacher to consider a few years ago, are 
now vitally necessary. For the first time 
in decades, the whole nation is turning 
with interested concern and constructive 
purpose to the rural school. The ques- 
tion for every school teacher to ask him- 
self is whether he is alive to present day 
methods. 


What This Change Means 


The change that has come over rural 
school methods is in keeping with ad- 
vance in general. The old order has 
changed in every line of activity. Farm- 
ing methods are vastly different from 
what they were a few years ago, business 
can not be carried on as it was a decade 
ago. We live in the days when a whisper 
can be sent around the world, when the 
air and ocean depths are being navigated. 
Conditions of life are not the same as 
in former years. Naturally, new methods 
in education are demanded. 

But rural school methods and equip- 
ment, all excellent in other days, were 
allowed to remain on the same plane of 
development as that reached in days pre- 
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ceding the self-binder, when trolly. sys- 
tems were unknown, automobiles un- 
thought of, and the semi-weekly mail 
was deemed the acme of postal facilities. 
This state of affairs is not in keeping 
with the progressive life of the present. 
It is antiquated, we demand twentieth 
century methods, modern equipment, and 
teachers who measure up to the needs 
of the day and have caught the vision 
of efficiency applied to education. 


Rural Methods 


One mistake in school methods of 
former years was in thinking that 
methods in town and city schools were 
the best also for country schools. On the 
contrary, the key note of modern 
methods is that education must be corre- 
lated to the home life of the children. 
Rural conditions are so different from 
town conditions that the methods em- 
ployed in rural schools must be different 
in many respects from those of town 
and city schools. This is a vital point for 
the rural teacher to grasp. He must 
shape his teachings to conform to the 
requirements of a rural community. The 
road to success for the rural teacher is 
to teach in terms of rural life, agricul- 
ture, farm life, home surroundings. 


The Work of the Rural Teacher 


No class of teachers in the United 
States has a more important work before 
them than rural teachers. You are called 
upon to make the school once more the 
center of rural life in the community. 
Fifty years ago it was such; then it fell 
behind in the race; it is yours to bring 
it up to its rightful place. It is not 
sufficient to simply bring up arrears, you 
are to make it the directive agency of 
rural life. You must make its teachings 
so accentuate the possibilities of country 
life that you will inspire the boys and 
girls intrusted to your. charge with a de- 
sire to make them real. 

This calls for new equipment, new 
methods, teaching new branches; and 
above all it demands that you shall catch 


the enthusiasm of new ideals, take the 
wider outlook that comes from higher 
planes of thought, be quick to make your 
own every practical suggestion offered 
by earnest educators that have studied 
every phase of the question, and work as 
men and women that feel their respon- 
sibility. But this course wins. It has 
proved its value in hundreds of instances 


in widely scattered sections. It has taken. 


charge of communities that were at a low 
ebb, where churches were abandoned, 
schools inefficient, farmers discouraged, 
the boys and girls hurrying to the nearest 
city as soon as able to care for them- 
selves, and has effected changes marvel- 
ous in their results. In those same com- 
munities we now find flourishing schools, 
prosperous citizens, and city migration 
stopped. Is not this something worth 
while? Will you not work and plan for 
such an end? 


An Earnest Talk to Teachers 


Do you know the work you are doing 
is far more responsible than if you were 
simply one of the teachers employed in 
a town or city school? On you, person- 
ally, is resting a great responsibility. Do 
you realize the importance of your work? 
Think it over carefully. You are not 
simply to instruct a few boys and girls, 
but you are to make your school an in- 
fluence in the lives of your patrons; 
you are to make it a vital force for rural 
progress. This calls for personal work, 
study and sacrifice. But if you can in 
some way catch the vision of possibil- 
ities ahead, work as one anxious to be of 
service, your rewards will be greater than 
the salary you receive. 

Do not forget that, the activities of the 
school exist for the benefit of the com- 
munity, not the activity of the community 
for the benefit of the school. Fortu- 
nately, the real interests of both are the 
same, but one’s mental attitude shifts 
according to one’s view-point. This 
change of attitude, the wider vision that 
comes from a more elevated plane of 
observation, is the secret of the new vital, 
energy-giving ideals of rural school 
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methods which are sweeping the country, 
though much is yet to be done. Every 
true teacher must assist, and bring to 
his work the enthusiasm of a great pur- 
pose. Are you doing this? 


The Welfare of Our Country 


The work you are to do is of vital 
concern to the welfare of our country, 
more so in reality than the work of 
teachers in cities. You minister at the 
very fount of national life. No country 
in the world is more interested in main- 
taining a high standard of rural life than 
the United States. We are still a nation 
of magnificent distances. We are yet 
young in national history. Our popula- 
tion, though exceeding a hundred million 
in number, is small to what it will be in 
the near future. We are most vitally 
concerned in all that pertains to rural 
welfare, for a large part of our popula- 
tion will always be found in rural sec- 
tions, and, directly or indirectly, the pros- 
perity of our country depends upon ag- 
riculture. Every means must be used to 
maintain a high standard of thought and 
life in our rural sections. ‘This is said 
to be the great problem before our coun- 
try, and it is the problem that all rural 
teachers must make their own. Does 
not this appeal to you? What can you 
do to assist in this matter? Into your 
hands is committed the training of those 
who will shape country life in the near 
future. 


Urgency of the Work 


Owing to the great many causes, rural 
life conditions have not been at all satis- 
factory in the United States. This be- 
came so serious that our national govern- 
ment appointed a commission to study 
into the matter. It was one of its con- 
clusions, that started the present great 
forward movement in rural school mat- 
ters. It amounts to an official recogni- 
tion of the importance of the rural 
school. Since that time progressive 
teachers and wide awake communities 
have been working in unison for better 
rural schools. This movement will con- 


tinue until our whole country shall ex- 
perience its beneficent effects. We be- 
lieve, fellow teacher, that you desire to 
acquaint yourself fully with the ad- 
vanced conclusions of educators on these 
new methods. 


Our Purpose 


We are therefore taking a general sur- 
vey of rural school conditions. We real- 
ize that you can not at once change con- 
ditions in your neighborhood. You will 
have to make the best of present sur- 
roundings and equipment. We can 
however suggest improved methods of 
using your present equipments, we can 
tell you of new ideals for which you are 
to work. This will give you the en- 
thusiasm of a new purpose, the advantage 
of a wider outlook. It is a mental tonic 
to read of the triumphs of others. ' 
Teachers are no exception to the general 
rule that we are in bondage to customs. 
We use old methods because we are ac- 
customed to them. We need to change 
our mental attitude and be quick to re- 
spond to more effective plans. This part 
of our work is especially applicable to 
rural schools, since town and city schools, 
to a large extent, utilize advanced 
methods, we have, however, a message 
for them also, since not all town schools 
are taking full advantage of new 
methods; our aim is to assist conscien- 
tious teachers everywhere. 


To the Home 


If the work of the community up- 
building, and consequent improvement 
in rural schools is to be a success in your 
neighborhood, you must cooperate with 
the school. You are surely willing to do 
this since it is the good of your com- 
munity, the happiness of your home, the 
welfare of your sons and daughters that 
is sought. It is going to require more 
money for school purposes. Give your 
assistance. It will necessitate your ac- 
tive assistance in home projects, it will 
be necessary for you to take a part in 
community activities centering in the 
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school building. What greater work can 
you plan to do? 

There are great possibilities opening 
before rural life. It should become in 
every way, more complete. To this end 
every advance in science is contributing. 
To fully realize future ideas, work from 
all is imperatively demanded. You 
should be quick to second the efforts of 
the school in this matter. If you desire 


that your sons and daughters shall stay 
in the country, you must show them that 
rural life is rich with undeveloped re- 
sources for larger life. Certainly one 
of the best means for effecting such a 
result is to broaden the foundation of 
their education, that they may enjoy a 
wider outlook on life in general. Some- 
thing must be done to impress on youth- 
ful minds a sense of rural possibilities. 


Questions for Consideration 


AW RON 


Is the rural school in your section used as a social center? 

If not, what can you do to bring this about? 

How much has land increased in value in your district within recent years? 
Have school buildings, grounds, or school equipment increased? 

Have the rural schools in your neighborhood kept pace with town schools? 
How many farmers from your section have moved to town within recent years? — 
Did they go for lack of good schools? What class of farmers took their place? 


Do you 


think there has been a change in the general tone of rural life in your section? 


7. Do you think country schools can be made as efficient as town schools? 


If that be 


done, will it have a tendency to improve rural life? 
8. Are you in sympathy with the new educational view point set forth in this chapter? 


9. If not, why not? 


10. If yes, what are you doing to advance them? 


“Be what nature intended you for, and you will suc- 
ceed; be anything else and you will be ten thousand 


times worse than nothing.” 


—Sydney Smith. 


“To be poor in a wealthy country, to be sick in a 


good climate, 


to be inefficient among a progressive 


people, is a sign of unwise educational methods. 
They were not taught to battle with the world or meet 


life’s emergencies. 


“Be not simply good, be good for something.” 


—Thoreau. 


“He who knows what secrets and virtues are in the 
ground, the waters, the heavens, and how to come at 
these enchantments—is the rich and royal man.” 


—Emerson. 


“Know the full value of time, snatch, seize, and enjoy 


every moment of it. 


No idleness, no procrastination ; 


never put off until tomorrow what you can do today.” 


—Earl, of Chesterfield. 
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You are anxious to succeed in your 
school. Perhaps you have _ prepared 
especially for the work, at any rate, as 
far as formal education is concerned, you 
feel qualified for your position. You 
have thought over your prospective 
duties and have read a number of books 
treating on educational problems, but un- 
less you have been fortunate in your se- 
lection, they have not given you the 
information you need to satisfy present 
ideals. However, you know something 
of the distinctive problems of the rural 
school and are anxious to do your utmost 
to be of real service to the community, 
and help the boys and girls to a larger 
life. Let us suppose further that you are 
not to teach in a well organized consol- 
idated school, but that you are to have 
charge of a one-room school. 


Beginning Work 


If you believe that earnest workers, 
here and there, are accomplishing a great 
work by utilizing the newer methods and 
are truly anxious to achieve like success, 
you are willing to adopt advanced 
methods. You may be sure that other 
ambitious, wide-awake teachers that have 
caught the spirit of progress are also do- 
ing what they can to spread the gospel 
of new methods. This will require more 
work on your part, and such work in the 
new education, begins even before your 
term opens. 


Community Survey 


You have noticed advice to the effect 
that you should visit the scene of your 
future work a few days before your 
term is to open so as to learn a few facts 
about your district; to examine the 
records left by the previous teacher, and 
to get a line on things in general. But 
if you are a stranger in the community, 
this program is far short of what you 
are now asked to do, which is to make 


a survey of your district. The word 
“survey” means gathering and system- 
atizing a great mass of information con- 
cerning your field of work. You are 
to make a study of all the related factors 
that make for or against the happiness 
and prosperity of your district, 

It includes such topics as the extent of 
the general and school population, the 
sanitary conditions in the individual 
homes and the district, the prevailing 
methods of home and farm management, 
the facilities for inter-communication— 
roads, telephones, mail service, and the 
like,—the ownership of land, the extent 
of tenant farming. In short, all the facts 
that have a vital bearing upon the com- 
munity life. Without such knowledge 
it is impossible to begin effective work. 
This is true, no matter where your 
school is situated, whether in the corn 
belt or in the states that specialize in 
fruits, dairying or cattle, cotton or wheat. 
This work is not as difficult as it sounds, 
requiring only patience and tact. It will 
not take a great deal of time for your 
district is quickly surveyed. 


The Value of the Survey 


Probably you do not realize why this 
survey iS necessary. One of the first 
principles in modern efficient manage- 
ment is to gather full and accurate 
records. When experts reorganize a 
business, this is the first thing they do. 
Modern school management is efficiency 
applied to the business of teaching, you 
can not be too well acquainted with your 
community and its needs. The survey 
supplies you with necessary data. But 
this is not all. This information, gath- 
ered, systematized, and studied, will 
prove of the utmost service in your work. 

Educational experts in the state will be 
able to advise you on the special prob- 
lems of your district. If the teachers 
of your township or county are like- 
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minded, the foundation is laid for suc- 
cessful, united work, leading up to a 
consolidated school. You have at com- 
mand information of greatest value in 
preparing for your work in agriculture, 
home economics, or the broad general 
lines of sanitation; all of which will be 
a part of your new curriculum. No gen- 
eral course in these topics, no matter how 
well prepared, will answer all the special 
needs of your district. To take advan- 
tage of local conditions gives zest, vital- 
ity and freshness to your work, which 
will generate like interest on the part of 
your pupils. 


Its Worth Has Been Proved 


The best evidence of the value of this 
survey is the fact that it has proved a 
success; many teachers have taken ad- 
vantage of it. Remarkable success has 
often attended their efforts. So, unless 
you find this mass of district information 
already at hand, gather it, make a study 
of it, then see what you can do in your 
school work to fit the boys and girls to 
act well their part in community life as 
it exists around you. Notice the wider 
outlook. Your work is no longer con- 
fined to children; you are to labor to 
improve community life in general. You 
do not pose as a reformer or uplift 
worker, but your school, the instruction 
given, the spirit there engendered, like 
the leaven hidden in three measures of 
meal, is to leaven the entire community, 
in accordance with the new view of ef- 
fective school work. It is now a matter 
of life for life, not simply a matter of 
childhood for childhood. 


Plan for a District Survey 


The survey here recommended, in 
most cases, can be initiated, not com- 
pleted, before your term begins. Chil- 
dren may help gather much of the data 
required and in doing this, means of in- 
teresting them in practical school studies 
will be discovered. Numberless problems 
in arithmetic can be worked out, all cor- 
related to actual conditions in your dis- 


trict. In geography, too, what is better 
to interest the child than a large map of 
your district, on which will be shown the 
farms, homes, etc., details of which you 
have gained? The plan to be followed 
will vary according to the nature of the 


district but the following are some of | 


the suggestions from the Bureau of 
Education: 


Survey 


1. Number of farmers who own the 
farms upon which they live. 

2. Number of tenant farmers. 

3. Number of miles of well kept 
roads; poorly kept roads. | 

4. Average size of farms. 

5. Number of modern homes. 

6. Number of modern barns. 

7. Financial conditions of the dis- 
trict ; the special tax voted for school pur- 
poses. 

8. Number of automobiles. 

9. Total number of acres of wheat, 
hay, apples, alfalfa, corn, and other im- 
portant crops. Total yield. Average 
yield. Highest yield per acre. Lowest 
yield. Value of crops. 

10. How many fruit trees were 
sprayed and pruned? How many farm- 
ers treated their seed potatoes and 
wheat? How many farmers carefully 
selected and tested wheat or other seed? 

11. Total number of different kinds 
of farm implements, as reapers and 
binders, etc. Care taken of farm machin- 
ery? 

12. Total number of breeds of: 
Horses, mules, beef cattle, dairy cows, 
hogs, sheep, poultry. Value of each and 
total value of all. 

13. How far to the nearest market? 


School Building and Grounds 


In addition to this study of condi- 
tions in the district you must make a 
special inspection of the building in 
which you are to teach and its surreund- 
ings. This implies a careful study of 
school grounds, the well, if there be one, 
outbuildings, etc. As is well known, 
Normal Schools, here and there, have 
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built model school houses and surrounded 
them with model grounds. Further, still, 
in every state of the union, and in many 
districts of the state, splendid, commo- 
dious and well equipped buildings have 
been erected and surrounding them are 
ample grounds. But it still remains true 
that the majority of rural school build- 
ings, in all sections of the country, are 
far from what they should be. The 
probabilities are that the building in 
which you are to teach is one erected 
before science had anything to say about 
lighting, heating, or ventilating. You 
will have to accept conditions as they are, 
but you are not fitted for your position 
if you propose to remain satisfied with 
them, making no effort to arouse your 
district to needed reforms. 


What to Note 


In inspecting the building, note should 
be made of the conditions of the floor, 
walls, windows, and out-buildings, as to 
cleanliness; also whether repairs are 
needed. This careful inspection can be 
made of value to you in more ways than 
one. Acquainted as you are with present 
day needs, you may discover some means 
whereby at very slight expense some al- 
teration can be effected which will help 
you in your school work. Or it may 
disclose some absolutely needed repairs. 
Yet another reason is that knowing the 
exact conditions of your building, you 
will be better able to plan for future al- 
terations which will modernize the build- 
ing. The examination of the grounds is 
necessary, since well kept grounds are 
now considered a necessary part of the 
school plant. They must be made at- 
tractive to exert a helpful influence on 
the children. They must be put in order 
before your term begins. 
done, you should enlist the interest of the 
larger scholars soon after the term opens, 
take a Friday afternoon, and have a 
clean-up day. 

Formerly, it was a part of the rural 
_teacher’s duties to serve as school jan- 
itor, but such are the requirements in all 
schools that wish to give an education up- 


If this is not. 


to-date, that the district cannot afford 
to have the teacher devote his time and 
energy to work of such a nature. The 
teacher needs all the time that is free 
from the actual school-day to prepare for 
the succeeding day’s work, and to take 
needed exercise and recreation. Ar- 
rangements should be made that will re- 
lieve you of this duty. If you can do 
no other way make arrangements to have 
it done, so as to save your energies for 
school work. 


Sanitary Condition of the House 


Another result of this careful inspec- 
tion is to acquaint the teacher with the 
sanitary conditions of the house and 
grounds. The modern school is coming 
more and more to concern itself with the 
health of the community. The country 
teacher must share responsibility with 
trustees in regard to the sanitary. condi- 
tions of the school house. Being a leader 
in the community, the teacher’s example 
is all important. School room sanitation 
should be measured by that of the best 
hospitals, and a teacher’s standard, by 
his hatred of dirt, decay and neglect. 
True enough, a teacher should not be ex- 
pected to keep the school room clean and 
in a sanitary condition, but if such is 
your position, rise to the necessities of 
the case, and constitute yourself a san- 
itary commission, teaching by example. 

This, however, is only a part of what 
will be needed if you are anxious to 
measure up to the requirements of the 
present. Take pride in having your 
school room neat. You will not allow 
dirt in corners, or under desks. You will 
not tolerate smoke begrimed walls and 
ceilings, loose and discolored paper, dust 
laden black-boards, ledges, and erasers. 
This will require constant oversight on 
your part, perhaps some work. But how 
otherwise are you going to impress les- 
sons in neatness and order on your 
pupils? If you can once make them, and 
through them, the community generally, 
take an interest in their school building, 
you are laying the ground for that ideal 
building for which you are to work. 
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Thus it will be seen that more is re- 
quired of the teacher before actual school 
work begins. But the earnest teacher 
is not going to shrink from it, since it 
is the starting point for more effective 
work. You are now acquainted with 
your community and its needs, you are 
prepared to plan for effective work. You 
can make the most of your present equip- 
ment and can plan an appeal to the best 
elements among your patrons, for such 
buildings, grounds and equipment as will 
enable the community to take front rank 
in educational matters. But it will be 
necessary to consider modern require- 
ments as to building and grounds, so that 
you can base this appeal on intelligent 
grounds. Most communities make lib- 
eral response when convinced that the 
welfare of their children is concerned. 


Co-operation of the Home 


There is surely no reason why the 
homes should not heartily co-operate with 
the teacher in the subject matter of this 
section. You also are interested in gath- 
ering in a concise form all details as to 
rural life in your community that will 
prove of assistance. You should be will- 
ing to work to improve the immediate 
surroundings of the school. ‘There is 
where your children are to gain the ed- 
ucation that is to color their concepts of 
rural life. You should be willing to do 
what you can to make this education of 
such a nature that they will gain a truer 
perspective of rural life and its possibil- 
ities. You also should be interested in 
learning what is required to place your 
school in the front ranks of efficient 
schools. 


Questions for Consideratio1. 


1. What were the conditions in your district when you began your work? 


good, bad, or on an average? 


2. Did you make a survey of your district? 


should be? What the school tax rate is? 


Were they 


Do you know what the total attendance 


The number of tenant farmers? 


3. What was the condition of the school grounds, building, and out-buildings? 
4. From facts learned, what is your best plan to bring about an improvement? 


5. You have of course studied your district. 


think most important to take up? 


6. How about sanitary conditions in your district? 


work to improve matters in ventilation? 


In water supply? 


What part of community work do you 


Can you do anything in your school 
(Study over this question.) 


7. From what you have learned about crops, etc., would it not be well to ask the ag- 
ricultural professors in the state university to suggest some special instructions which you 
could introduce with good effect in your school. 


8. Can you introduce any special features in your home economics class that will be 


helpful in the community? 


9. How about Janitor service in your school? 
10. Do you see any good way to utilize the agricultural facts as to crops, stock, etc., 


brought out in your survey, with the teaching, in, say, arithmetic? 


this would vitalize this study in your school? 
you have gained? 


Do you not think doing 


In still other ways can you not utilize the facts 
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You have surveyed your district, or- 
ganized your school, and started your 
work, already the distinctive problems of 
rural school work are growing upon you. 
You realize the school must do its part 
in making country life more enticing, 
more beautiful, and more joyous. It 
must meet the general needs and long- 
ings of the country people. It must be 
made an institution in which all are inter- 
ested, through which all may cooperate. 
The school house door must swing open 
freely to all who would work for the 
public good, and it must be so constructed 
as to invite to its shelter all who seek 
for a larger vision in anything and every- 
thing that may contribute to the commu- 
nity welfare. 


How to Begin 


As one filled with new ideals, you de- 
sire to work for such an end in your dis- 
trict, but effective work in this direction 
calls for new, or at least improved, build- 
ings, new grounds, new equipment, and 
a new community spirit. How shall you 
set about this work? After becoming 
informed, the first thing to do is to 
arouse public conscience, for the school 
authorities can go only as rapidly as the 
community is willing. Begin with the 
children. As soon as they are directed 
to see conditions, they talk about them; 
father, mother will hear. Have language 
lessons, arithmetic lessons, drawing les- 
sons, construction lessons on model 
school buildings, repairing old buildings, 
attractive school grounds, or any other 
of the subjects that needs attention. 

If you are working for a new or re- 
modeled building, create a sentiment for 
one that will be large enough for a com- 
munity center and so arranged that it 
will be convenient for social affairs. 
Study plans so that you will have some 
practical and concrete ideas on the sub- 
ject. Generalizing will not go far. Get 


the patrons to visit the school so that 
they may see conditions as they are. 
What you have to do is to realize your- 
self, and strive in every way to impress 
on the community, the fact that the secret 
of keeping more boys satisfied with the 
farms depends largely on the character 
of the country school house and its sur- 
roundings. Have you formed clear ideas 
of what you want? In a general way, 
you know that to meet modern require- 
ments, the average school house and its 
surroundings need to be greatly im- 
proved. Let us see what those who have 
made a study of these matters advise. 


School Grounds 


Have you noticed that modern effi- 
ciency methods always insist on beauty 
in the surroundings? The grounds fac- 
ing large factories are as tastefully ar- 
ranged as well kept lawns. Rural depots 
are made attractive with flowers and 
shrubbery. The reasoning is very clear. 
Beauty of surroundings exerts an inspir- 
ing influence. This principle is just as 
effective in the case of school grounds. 
Beauty in the school plant has a positive 
value, not only as a setting for the ed- 
ucation of children, but as an inspiration 
to the entire community. 

Unless grounds are commodious and 
tastily arranged they will not answer 
present day needs. For many purposes 
all deemed essential now, but formerly 
unthought of, commodious grounds are 
a necessity. Arrangements must be made 
for school gardens, ample play spaces and 
instead of unsightly grounds, unfortu- 
nately common at the present, the new 
ideal is to have the lawn that the house 
faces adorned with trees, shrubbery and 
flowers. 


Area of Grounds 


There is, of course, no rule to deter- 
mine the exact acreage of the school 
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grounds. The number of pupils and 
games in vogue in the neighborhood, the 
number of games that can profitably be 
played at one time, the size of the school- 
farm and school-garden, the amount of 
space that should be reserved for trees, 
lawns, flowers, shrubbery, outhouses, 
wagon sheds, and open-air classes—all 
these must be taken into account. For 
any one-room school with, or with the 
possibility of, from fifteen to twenty-five 
pupils, two acres at the very least should 
be provided, and this acreage should be 
increased with the increase in attendance. 
Some states provide by law that rural 
school grounds shall not be less than two 
acres in extent. 


Shrubs, Vines and Flowers 


The problem of beautifying the 
grounds need not be postponed to the 
new grounds and buildings. The teacher 
can do a great deal with present grounds. 
The larger boys and girls, in fact the 
entire community can be interested. This 
would tend to revive the community 
spirit and pleasant surroundings exert a 
great influence for good. Every care 
should be used to have the entire school- 
plant—the buildings, the grounds, the in- 
teriors, and immediate approaches, the 
background—as beautiful and as attrac- 
tive as possible. This will require much 
thought, constant attention, and some- 
times a little money. 

At every school a reasonable amount 
of space just in front and usually a nar- 
row strip around the sides, of the build- 
ing should be left for grass, flowers, and 
shrubs. They should be planted and kept 
in order by the children, working under 
the guidance of one who knows how to 
beautify the grounds. The front of a 
school building is not the place for play, 
for that makes the grounds bare, and the 
appearance of the most beautiful build- 
ing 1s seriously marred by an ill-kept or 
bare front yard. In the selection of 
vines, it is well again to take suggestions 


from the wild woods. What in the way 


of vines can be prettier than the deep- 
eyed woodbine in early fall or the frag- 


rant wild grape in the spring? Among 


‘the tame vines there are the morning- 


glory, hyacinth bean, and a multitude of 
others. 


Of flowers there is no end, but not 


all are equally useful and appropriate for 
schoolyard cultivation. Among those 
best adapted to this purpose should be 


mentioned the peony which can be used. 


most effectively and which has recently 
become very popular with landscape 
gardeners. Tulips, asters, dahlias, chrys- 
anthemums, crocuses, sweet-peas, and 
nasturtiums can be cultivated on any 
school ground. Children delight in 
flowers, and should have plenty of them. 


Trees 


The grounds must be adorned with 
trees and shrubbery.: If the place is tree- 
less, trees must be provided. Do not set 
them in mathematical rows, but arrange 
them naturally, as they grow in their 
native woods. 
diately, the softwood trees will grow 
more rapidly than others, though in a 
permanent plan they are not the best. 
Elms, oaks, lindens, hard maples, and 
evergreens are much better, not only for 
beauty but for strength, vigor, and per- 
manency. Evergreens are especially good 
as bird attracters, and the interest of the 
birds should always be considered in this 
connection. For screens around build- 
ings or for windbreaks, nothing can sur- 
pass a clump of evergreens. 

This subject of beautifying the 
grounds is so important that in some 
states arrangements are made through 
the state Forestry department to supply 
needed shrubbery, and the services of the 
State Forester in planning and laying 
out grounds are available. In virtually 
all states, advice of experts in the state 
department of education is freely given. 
The thing for you to do is to inform 
yourself on this question of grounds and 
then work to realize them. It will prob- 
ably be necessary to educate your patrons 
to.it. You can begin by doing what you 
can with your present grounds. It is 
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wonderful how much enthusiasm has 
been worked up by resourceful teachers 
in this way. 

Playgrounds 


In no one respect have modern ideas 
departed more from the standard of 
former years, than in our conception of 
play, as being not only the right of child- 
hood, but as possessing the greatest value 
in education. Play is nature’s way of 


spent thousands of dollars to provide 
playgrounds and play equipment as a 
part of the school system, and advanced 
rural schools are finding it necessary to 
provide for this same instinctive desire of 
children. Once more we are learning 
that the very best way to advance is to 
fall in with nature’s ways. So, part of 
the equipment of the model rural school 
is playground facilities. Playgrounds 
are as necessary for country children, as 
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“WE MUST PROVIDE APPARATUS WHEREWITH TO PLAY” 


educating young animals. The kitten 
that chases the rolling ball is being ed- 
ucated in the serious business of cat life, 
the chasing of a mouse. Wise old 
Mother Nature believes in educating the 
child physically, mentally, and morally, 
and so she set them to playing to educate 
the muscles and nascent mental faculties. 
This is one of the most interesting con- 
clusions of modern science. It is nec- 
essary, then, to provide for the free de- 
velopment of the play instinct of chil- 
dren. 
So clearly is this seen at the present 
day that all large towns and cities have 


for those in towns. In some respects 
they are even more necessary. This is 
another reason why ample playgrounds 
are required. It is interesting to remark 
that in some states, the State Board of 
Education will not sanction plans for 
new buildings and grounds, unless ar- 
rangements are made for adequate play 
spaces. 


Apparatus 


Simply providing play spaces is not 
sufficient according to present advanced 
ideas. We must assist nature by provid- 
ing apparatus wherewith to play, and 
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children need instruction in the use of the 
same. In general terms, play needs to be 
supervised by one who is fitted for the 
work. In larger towns an expert is pro- 
vided. This is not necessary in rural 
schools, but some apparatus should be 
provided. Very frequently this is done 
without consulting experts, and the best 
is not always selected, and in some cases, 
apparatus positively dangerous is in- 
stalled. The various pieces are fre- 
quently set in wrong places, and some- 
times they cost several times what they 
should. All these difficulties can be re- 
moved by a little care and study. 


The Sand Bin 


The simplest, cheapest, and most ser- 
viceable piece of equipment for the play 
of younger children is the sand bin. In 
fact, the sand bin may be called the fore- 
runner of the whole playground move- 
ment, for out of it have grown many 
other developments of the playground 
idea. Long before the child is old enough 
to start to school, he loves to play in the 
sand, and this interest continues during 
the years of early childhood. The sand 
bin takes up little room and may be 
placed in some corner where the larger 
children would not find space enough for 
their games. It should be about eight by 
twelve feet, and ten inches, high. Around 
the edge should be placed as a table, a 
twelve inch board, which may be used 
either for molding the sand or as a seat 
for the younger children. The sand bin 
should be placed in the shade, as other- 
_ wise the sand becomes too hot in the 
summer time, and the children are ex- 
posed to the heat when at play. 


Swings 


Probably the most common piece of 
apparatus for the play of young children 
is the swing, and almost every school 
when it starts the installation of play ap- 
paratus begins with swings. However, 
unless certain cautions are observed, the 
swing is a dangerous piece. Frequently 
they are so constructed as to look un- 


sightly, and obstruct the use of the 
grounds. ‘The most approved type has 
the frame made of steel gas-pipe, from 
two and one-half to three inches in diam- 
eter. The uprights are well braced in 
both directions and set in concrete foot- 
ings some twenty inches square. 


Horizontal Bars 


The horizontal bar should be a part of 


every school playground equipment. 
Half-grown boys always have acrobatic 
tendencies, and desire to show their mus- 
cular strength and agility in the various 
performances possible with the horizontal 
bar. These bars are easily set either in 
substantial. wooden posts or on steel sup- 
ports similar to the standards for the 
swings. If the school is a large one, have 
several bars, one five and a quarter feet, 
one six feet, and one six and a half feet 
high. Since it is usually impossible to 
have mats under the bars the surface 
earth should be sand, so as to reduce the 
danger from falling. The bar should be 
detachable from the posts so that it can 
be taken in when not in use. Suspended 
rings can also be easily and cheaply in- 
stalled. These should be of standard 
make, and so securely fastened that no 
accident from breakage is possible. If, 
in addition, several two-inch climbing 
ropes are included in the equipment, the 
playground will be fairly well fitted up. 


Its Value in School Work 


Play on school grounds is important 
because of the close relation between 
playing and regular school branches. 
Schools all over the country are now 
making use of the child’s instinct for 
play, by using organized games. Cer- 
tainly the greatest part of the lives of 
very young children is spent in playing, 
either games which they learn from older 
children or those of their own invention. 
The latter usually take the form of imita- 
tions of the work they see others doing. 
All little children think of playing house, 
doctor, or soldier, even if they are not 
given toys which suggest these games; 
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indeed, half of the joy of playing comes 
from finding and making the necessary 
things. The educational value of this 
play is obvious. Through their games 
they learn about the work and play of 
the grown-up world. Besides noticing 
the elements which make up this world, 
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are now to learn that still more consider: 
able changes are demanded in the modern 
school building if it is to take its rightful 
place as the center of community life, 
where the children are to receive the 
training that is to fit them for the larger 
life beckoning to them, where the com- 
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“THE BUILDING IN EXTERNAL APPEARANCES MUST BE BEAUTIFUL” 


they find out a good deal about the ac- 
tions and processes that are necessary to 
keep it going. 


The School House 


We have thus far been considering the 
approaches to, and the surroundings of, 
the rural school house. We have seen 
that present ideals demand very consid- 
erable changes in order to give increased 
facilities for instruction and play and 
especially to beautify the grounds. We 


munity can gather to discuss its problems 
and gain the inspiration of united effort. 
It might be thought that the real model 
building of the future is the consolidated 
school building. But owing to many 
causes, one-room rural school buildings 
will doubtless continue to be the rule for 
years to come. That is the conclusion 
of experts. Hence we must consider 
what is necessary in the model, one-room, 
rural school building of today in order 
that present ideals may be met and that 
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the building be such as a progressive 
community needs for its purposes. 


Beauty of the Building 


For the same reason that beautiful 
grounds are now considered essential, the 
building in external appearances must be 
beautiful in proportion and _ outline. 
Such a building makes for efficiency, it 
exerts a quiet but persistent educational 
influence on pupils and patrons alike. Its 
unconscious reflex influence will enter 
into the life of the neighborhood and of 
necessity express itself in many ways. 
The patrons who see a beautiful and ap- 
propriate school building are inclined to 
be more loyal to the cause it represents. 
The children who attend in such a build- 
ing are subject to an unseen influence 
that makes for interest. The district 
school house is the only building in the 
community that belongs to all, and, in a 
way, it reflects the civic standards of all. 
It is, therefore, important to express 
through it the highest attainable ideals of 
beauty and fitness, so that it may serve 
all acceptably. If a beautiful rural 
school house could be constructed in 
every neighborhood, it would not be long 
before the people would see and feel its 
power. 


The Influence of Beauty 


Does any one think we are urging too 
much the necessity of beauty in grounds 
and surroundings? Do you think this 
has nothing to do with school methods? 
We can only reply that beauty exerts an 
educative influence, and methods in 
teaching have to do with whatever as- 
sists the teacher to enrich: and make more 
effective the lives of his pupils. Says the 
chairman of the Committee of Twelve 
on Rural Schools: 

“Tf children are daily surrounded by 
those influences that elevate them, that 
make them clean and well ordered, that 
make them love flowers, and pictures, 
and proper decorations, they at last reach 
that degree of culture where nothing 
else will please them. When they grow 
wz and have homes of their own, they 


must have them clean, neat, bright with 
pictures, and fringed with shade trees 
and flowers; for they have been brought 
up to be happy in no other environment. 
The true test of our civilization and cul- 
ture is the kind of home we are content 
to live in; and the influences of our 
schools should help to form a disposition 
for those things that make home life 
happy and healthy. 
can be taught to love books when he is 
at school, he will have a library in his 
home when he becomes a man; if the 
farmer’s girl can be taught decoration at 
school, she will want pictures and flowers 
and embroidery when she becomes a 
woman.” 


How Obtained 


The beautiful house need not be ex- 
pensive, towers and turrets are not re- 
quired. In nearly all states, model school 
buildings have been erected by Normal 
School authorities. Plans of these can 
be obtained for the asking. In the past 
practically all school houses were copied 
after those in adjoining neighborhoods, 
and it has not been thought necessary to 
strive for beautiful effects. What adorn- 
ments have been attempted have fre- 
quently accentuated the lack of unity and 
harmony. 
buildings show that if the roof and the 
sides, the height and the width, had been 
better proportioned much money would 
have been saved, and more beautiful 
buildings obtained. 


New Rooms Needed 


The building required to successfully 
demonstrate the new education, must be 
planned to meet many requirements not 
demanded of the old style buildings. 
Manual training, domestic science, and 
related subjects must be provided for. 
All district school houses, even those of 
the one-teacher type, should be provided 


with at least one work room; two would 


be better. In considering the question 
of expense, remember that a modern 
self-binder costs more than a scythe, but 
it is worth the increased price, and no 
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PLAN FOR A ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOL 


farmer would think of economizing by the demands of modern rural schools, 
refusing to buy the binder. Such a_ though many teachers accomplish won- 
work room is almost a necessity to meet der with only one room. 
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In a district where the number of 
school children does not exceed thirty, 
one good sized, well lighted school work 
room can be made to accommodate both 
boys and girls, by alternating their work. 
Here the boys can be taught .to make 
useful articles of furniture for their 
homes, or for the school, and to apply 
their arithmetic and drawing to real 
problems. Such work can not be done 
in the regular classroom. It can also be 
used as.an agricultural laboratory. The 
preparation of boxes for testing the ger- 
minating power of seeds, the study of 
soils and fertilizers, experiments on the 
growth of plants, and a large number 
of similar experiments call for a special 
room. It can be used to teach domestic 
science ; sewing can be taught. Fitted up 
with a stove, some practical instructions 
can be given in cooking; and the school 
lunch, now deemed so important, can be 
prepared. 

Cloak Rooms 


It should not be necessary to remark 
that every school building should be pro- 
vided with a special room or rooms 
where the children can hang up their 
wraps and place their lunch baskets in 
safety and out of the dust and bad at- 
mosphere of the school. Nearly all 
schools have made provisions for this 
purpose, and yet an official survey, in a 
rich and prosperous state, disclosed the 
fact that in one-third of the schools vis- 
ited there were no such rooms; but the 
wraps were hung upon the walls of the 
rooms, or piled on unused desks. No 
teacher can make the school room neat 
and attractive under such conditions. 
This question has been carefully consid- 
ered by the new education; two rooms 
are now deemed necessary. They should 
be well ventilated, lighted, and heated, 
and arranged to open into the class- 
room, thus giving the teacher a better 
command of them. Such an arrange- 
ment, however, may interfere with 
needed blackboard space, for which 
modern buildings make liberal provision. 
On the plan given the location of these 
rooms will be noted. 


Library and Teacher’s Room 


Another most important room in the 
school house for which you are to work 
is a room for the library to be used also 
for the teacher’s room. Such a room is 
worth many times its cost in its reflex 
influence. We must remember that the 
school building belongs to the whole 
community, and not simply to the chil- 
dren who are attending school and the 
teacher who is employed. It is generally 
the only community property within the 
district, and, hence, everybody has a 
right to use it, under proper restrictions, 
and to make it the general civic center of 
the community. Practically, all district 
schools throughout the country have 
some general reference books ; and a con- 
venient place is needed where they can be 
consulted readily, easily, and without dis- 
turbance. It is not necessary to have a 
large room, but it should be made the 
most beautiful and interesting room in 
the building. 

Little touches of decoration and com- 
fort may appear. An atmosphere of 
quiet study will be suggested. It can be 
kept neat and tidy, and thus exert a tran- 
quilizing effect on the children when they 
use it. Simply being in a room devoted 
to books and reading will create a senti- 
ment for books and develop love and 
respect for them. Such a room as this 
is sure to appear in all plans for model 
rural school buildings, even those of the 
one-teacher type. It is one of the fea- 
tures that makes for efficiency in rural 
school work. It will have the same in- 
fluence in the school and community that 
a neat, attractive library has in a home. 
It gives it a finished effect that appeals 
to all who enter the building. 


Increased Expense 


It is apparent when we consider the 
grounds and the building that our pres- 
ent ideals demand, if. we are to advance 
the rural school to the standard of the 
town and city schools, more money must 
be expended than is at present devoted 
to these purposes. But so much more is 
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expected of the schools than formerly 
that the increased expense is only rea- 
sonable, just as needed machinery for 
the farm costs more than the simple im- 
plements of a few decades ago. But the 
benefits expected are not capable of being 
computed in money. It is the welfare of 
the community, of the boys and girls who 
are soon to be leaders in rural life. How 


sis to best serve the purposes of the new 
education. Lighting, heating, and ven- 
tilating have been studied and the result 
is new methods in every instance, all of 
which must be made use of if we are 
to secure efficient results. In modern 
school houses, the light is not admitted 
from both sides of the room, as in the 
older buildings, but comes mostly from 
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THE LIBRARY SHOULD BE MADE THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ROOM IN THE BUILDING 


petty seem all questions of mere expense 
weighed in the balance against such in- 
terests! Surely here is a platform on 
which homes and schools can most ef- 
fectually co-operate. 


Other Details 


Every detail of school construction has 
been made the subject of scientific analy- 


one side. If there could be no break in 
the surface admitting the light, it would 
be better. Some sunshine should enter 


_the room, but the north light is the best 


for general purposes, and should come 
from the left side. Science says that to 
secure the most satisfactory diffusion of 
light the windows should be placed with- 
in six inches of the ceiling. The upper 
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fourth of the window furnishes one-third 
of the light, and when the ceiling is too 
far from the upper sash the light is ab- 
sorbed instead of being given back into 
the room. 

For similar reasons, the color of the 
walls should be selected with reference 
to a maximum diffusion of light and a 
minimum tax on the eyes. Yellows and 
buffs absorb little light, but they pro- 
duce visual fatigue. Probably the best 
color for the wall is a light green-gray. 
White is best for the ceilings. Some of 
the most attractive schoolrooms are 
made so by a simple frieze, in soft-col- 
ored chalks along the upper edge of the 
blackboard. A picture molding running 
around the entire room is indispensable, 
but pictures hung there are likely to do 
more harm than good when they are cov- 
ered with glass. It will be noticed that 
our aim is to beautify the schoolroom. 
Nothing will so certainly awaken the 
generous impulses, enthusiasm, and 
sweetness innate in children as an air of 
coziness. It is really strange, when we 
stop to think about it, how many little 
things that appeal to the better side of 
children we have neglected in the past. 
At last their value is being recognized. 


Ventilation 


The new education recognizes that in 
order to do effective work in the school- 
room, the children must be supplied with 
the greatest tonic in the world—fresh 
air. Education can not be weighed in the 
balance against health, and so the edict 
is clear and forcible that all school build- 
ings where the new education is to be 
exemplified, whatever other features they 
may possess, must be fitted with the most 
approved system of ventilation. The 
teachers must be insistent on this point. 
In this as in other respects the school is 
to lead the community. 

Why dilate on the importance of fresh 
air if conditions in the schoolroom are 
not ‘in keeping with your teaching? 
Every breath of air coming from the 
body contains water and organic matter 
in the form of vapor. It contains too 


much carbonic acid gas and may contain 
disease germs. If this air is breathed 
again, there is not enough oxygen in it 
to vitalize the blood. When the air has 
been breathed a second time, it becomes 
dangerous to health. Thirty children in’ 
an ordinary schoolroom breathe all the 
air in a half hour. In an hour and a 
half the same air has passed through the 
lungs of the children three times. It is 
not necessary to point out the injurious 
results which are apt to be serious. 
Colds, catarrh, headaches, nervousness, 
languor, listlessness, aversion to activity, 
and poor physical condition often result 
from bad ventilation. Children in this 
condition of body and mind can not make 
the progress they should. 


What the Teacher Should Do With 
Present Equipment 


You should instill in your pupils’ 
minds the necessity for fresh air. They 
will talk this over at home. Make prac- 
tical application of what you teach. AI- 
ways at intermission the windows should 
be opened and the air flushed out. Five 
minutes is sufficient for this. Various 
forms of window ventilators, such as in- 
clined boards and window frames, are at 
your command. If you have proper heat- 
ing facilities in your room, such as jack- 
eted stoves, you can easily secure good 
results. But in the efficient school build- 
ing of the near future some system will 
be installed which will force fresh air 
in, and foul air out, at the rate of about 
thirty cubic feet of air each minute, for 
each child. More and more, small towns, 
villages, and even country districts are 
installing such systems. A. convenient 
one consists of a dynamo or a gasoline 
engine, a fan or fans, and a proper sys- 
tem of flues. Its cost is not prohibitive, 
but here again, how shall we weigh cost 
against health? 


Heating 


The heating of the schoolroom is an- 
other problem. The unjacketed stove, 
still unfortunately common, is an an- 
achronism. Jacketed stoves properly in- 
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stalled are much better. But modern 
requirement calls for a basement fur- 
nace; but it must be a real basement, not 
simply a hole in the ground. It should 
be an excavation as large as the space 
enclosed by the walls and have a con- 
crete floor. The coal-room should be 
tightly boarded with a close fitting door, 
so that dust will not escape. There 
should be a large fire-proof ash bin. 
With such an equipment the problem of 
ventilation can be satisfactorily solved. 

Most schoolrooms are overheated, yet 
even when the thermometer registers 
high the room often feels cold. This is 
because the room lacks fresh air. We 
fail to realize that it is much easier to 
heat ‘pure, fresh air than air that is stale 
and foul. Fresh air is elastic and a good 
conductor; foul air is full of carbonic 
acid gas, not a good conductor of heat. 
The heat diffuses itself readily through 
the one but with great difficulty through 
the other. Children invariably make bet- 
ter progress in a moderately heated room 
than in one overheated; they are less 
liable to colds and kindred ailments, freer 
from irritation, restlessness, and a spirit 
of mischievous discontent. 


The Seating Problem 


The question of proper seating facili- 
ties is one of great importance in the 
model building. Careful investigations 
have shown that seats not adapted to the 
sizes of the individual children cause 
physical injuries and diseases that some- 
times result.in serious physical handicaps, 
sometimes in death, and of course the 
new education can not be indifferent in 
such a matter. The old-fashioned home- 
made benches were unspeakably bad, but 
they have by no means gone out of use. 
The patent desk and individual seat are 
an improvement, because they are de- 
signed to fit the individual shapes and 
sizes of the children. 

Better even than these, particularly for 
the primary grades, are the simple un- 


attached chairs and tables which are as. 


old as the nursery. Such a seating ar- 
rangement is not an untried experiment, 


and where it has been tried, the results 
have fully justified the hopes of those 
that made the change. Seats of this kind 
have, within the last year, been very ex- 
tensively adopted in some cities. It is 
said that there is no more beautiful, in- 
teresting, or inspiring sight than a school- 
room of children seated in ‘chairs that 
comfortably fit each child, at tables of 
just the right height, happy in an air of 
busy order that is the only good order 
—an atmosphere of work whose sunlight 
dispels the sense of gloom too often pres- 
ent in schoolrooms. 


In Conclusion 


All the suggestions made in this sec- 
tion as to grounds, buildings, and equip- 
ment are considered only reasonable by 
the new education. According to the re- 
quirement of the Illinois Department of 
Public Instruction, no rural school will 
be given the standing of a superior or a 
standard school unless it possess sub- 
stantially all of the features here enu- 
merated, pertaining to buildings and 
grounds, in addition to other require- 
ments as to qualifications of the teacher. 
The general purpose running through 
them all is to dignify education in the 
minds of children and to make an ap- 
peal to the higher things of life. Many 
factors in education overlooked by the 
older education are eagerly utilized in 
modern methods. 


A Word to School Patrons 


Those who have not devoted thoughts 
to the subject do not realize how far be- 
hind progressive town schools is the 
average rural school. The highest au- 
thority in school matters in the United 
States, the Commissioner of Education, 
says the city boy and girl have priv- 
ileges far superior to those of the farm 
boy and farm girl, and it is asserted that 
this superiority is so marked and so far 
above the average rural school as to 
make the situation in many sections of 
the country deplorable. It is useless to 
talk about the charm of country life, the 
independence and dignity of producing 
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from the soil, if the school is left as out- 
of-date as is the wooden plow. It is 
your duty to insist on the best. We 
have not suggested a detail in grounds 
or equipment that is not a necessity if 
you would have the school your children 


attend measure up in efficiency with the 
ones their cousins attend in town. It is 
your plain duty to yourself, to your chil- 
dren, and the community of which you 
are a member, to labor for such facili- 
ties as an enlightened teacher is urging. 


Questions for Consideration 


1. What is the area of the school house grounds in your district? Has any effort been 


made to make the surroundings attractive? 

2. Do you think that the surroundings of the school house exert an influence on the pupils 
attending it? If such be the case, why not beautify school grounds with trees, shrubbery 
and flowers? 


3. Have you any apparatus for the playground? 

4, What do you think about having a work room in your school? Can you afford to be 
without such a room if it will be of help in teaching the modern branches? 

5. What do you think of the advisability of having a library room? Do you think if such 
a room is made cozy and homelike it would exert a good influence? 


6. Have you considered the problems of lighting, heating and ventilating the school? 
7. Why should light come from only one direction? Why over the left shoulder? 


8. What means do you have of ventilating the school room? What is the use of trying 
to teach physiology and hygiene in a room that can not be ventilated? 


9. Do you believe your district can not afford these modern facilities? The town provides 
them for town children, why not you provide them for your children? 


10. Admitting these modern improvements will cost the district some money, What 
would be the increased tax rate in your district? Is not the real question “Can you do with- 
out them?” 


“Life is undervalued by the majority of mankind. 
Where is the man or woman who accomplishes one 
tithe of what they might? Who can:not look back 
upon opportunities lost, plans half finished or altogether 
abandoned, thoughts crushed, and aspirations unful- 
filled—all caused by lack of necessary and possible ef- 
fort? Now and then a man stands aside from the 
crowd, labors earnestly, steadfastly, and confidently, 
and straightway becomes famous for wisdom, intellect, 
or greatness of some sort—that illustrates what each 
man may do who takes hold of life with a purpose.” 
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THE NEW VIEWPOINT 


We have not mentioned the most im- 
portant requirement of the new educa- 
tion as far as it is concerned with rural 
schools. Improved grounds, buildings, 
and equipment, are only the material re- 
quirements. There is a psychic qualifi- 
cation as well. We refer to the new 
viewpoint, in accordance with which the 
energies of the school are to be re-di- 
rected. The same meaning is expressed 
in the saying that country schools must 
be taught in terms of country life. | 

The unthinking teacher lightly passes 
this requirement by, thinking, perhaps, 
he is dealing with words of vague mean- 
ing. But they go to the very heart of 
the new education movement. We are 
learning that ideals held in mind color 
our thoughts, our words, and our actions. 
In view of this, the new education in- 
sists that its exponents form their ideals 
of the purpose of education in general 
and how best to attain the same. If 
we are to appeal to the minds of chil- 
dren, the effective way to reach them 
is through the familiar fields of life as 
they know it. The majority of children 
attending rural schools are familiar with 
farm life, the scenes, incidents, and gen- 
eral atmosphere of country homes. 
Therefore that should form the back- 
ground against which the instructions 
given are, as it were, projected. 

And yet again, since the new educa- 
tion is intended to increase efficiency, it 
must be in accordance with the needs 
of the life of the community, and the 
great need of rural communities is to 
enrich rural life. It is this ideal that 
the new education insists must re-shape 
the energies of the rural school, and 
give new inspiration to the rural teacher. 
The emphasis must be shifted from tra- 
ditional ways, to farm and home sub- 
jects taught in terms of country life. 
This does not mean to relegate the three 
“Rs” to a secondary place, for they were 
never more important than at present, 
but they must be so socialized and so 


vitalized that they will contribute more 
concretely than in the past to modern 
aims. 

The New Directions 


The re-directed energies of the school 
develop along two lines—agriculture and 
home making—to accomplish one result 
—to train country children to realize the 
possibilities of rural life and to make 
their surroundings more attractive, agri- 
culture and home life form the back- 
ground of the rural child’s world, and 
indicate the method of approach. Rural 
education must continue to supply the 
broad, general foundation of knowledge 
all must have. This in accordance with 
old ideas, but the new education wants 
the general training to be so directed that 
it will help the boy in the problems of 
agriculture, stock raising, and the 
machanical work of the farm; and train 
the girl to understand and care for the 
farm home, making it comfortable, hy- 
gienic and artistic. In short, its ener- 
gies must be directed towards making 
rural life more satisfactory. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture is the dominant interest 
in rural communities. How shall the 
activities of the school be so directed that 
it will emphasize this feature of rural 
life? It will fail to do this if agricul- 
ture be taught in a formal, bookish way. 
A better method is at hand. We have 
been blind to a great amount of ma- 
terial lying right at hand, which serves 
to illustrate what is meant by correlating 
the activities of the school to its sur- 
roundings. We are just beginning to 
discover that it is the rural home, to- 
gether with the environments of the 
school, that form the real laboratory of 
the rural school, from which we can draw 
material for study that appeals to the 
every-day life of rural children. The 
pupils can be made familiar with the 
best modes of planting and cultivating 
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the various crops that are growing 
around them, and with the diseases and 
insect enemies that threaten them; the 
selection of seed; the rotation of crops; 
and many other practical things that ap- 
ply directly to their home life. 


Where There Is a Will There Is a Way 


The new education insists that where 
there is a will there is a way; and so 
will not accept the excuse so often prof- 
fered that building, equipment, and 
sentiment in the community are such that 
no departure from accustomed methods 
such as are now asked can be made a 
success. It points to the triumphs of 
teachers who have made a success un- 
der similar handicaps. Its message to all 
rural teachers is to begin, do what you 
can. What others can do you can do. 
Show yourself a modern teacher. A 
great deal can be done in the one-room 
district school with its meager equip- 
ment. The selection and care of seed- 
corn, and the methods of testing it re- 
quire very little apparatus, almost no 
expense, and practically no additional 
room. 

Similarly the testing of clover and 
timothy seed for freedom from noxious 
weeds, the method of treating seed oats 
to prevent rust, etc., can easily be ac- 
complished. Soils can be examined, com- 
pared and tested, and their suitability 
for different crops determined. With 
the co-operation of the farmers of the 
community and experts from the agri- 
cultural schools, special stock and grain 
judging contests can be held. All these 
things, and many others that lie at the 
very foundation of successful farming, 
require, not special laboratories and 
equipment, but only knowledge, deter- 
mination and willingness to work on the 
part of the teacher. They are within the 
reach of the humblest district school, and 
need be hardly less effective and thor- 
ough than in the larger school. 


Look Around You 


The teacher who has caught the in- 
spiration of new methods is not over- 


looking opportunities that are to be 
found in all sides to advance his work. 
Re-directing the energies of your school 
and teaching in terms of country life 
mean you are prompt to make use of all 
agricultural incidents in your community 
that will make an appeal to the inter- 
ests of the pupils. The seed-corn being 
planted on neighboring fields, the stand 
of corn on the farms along the road, the 
history of the rotation of crops in the 
neighborhood, the rust on Farmer 
Smith’s oats and the smut on Farmer 
Brown’s corn, the farm animals in ad- 
jacent pastures or barn-yards—these are 
all as easily available for study as if 
they were a part of the equipment of the 
school and have the advantage of being 
real and concrete problems. 

You may be certain Farmer Smith or 
Jones, or Brown will be glad to talk this 
over with your pupils. Once the neigh- 
borhood becomes interested in the 
school’s work in agriculture, there is no 
end to the assistance that will be will- 
ingly and gladly rendered by the pa- 
trons. We can readily understand why 
this new idea is so essential to the new 
education. 


Correlating the Common Branches 
with Agriculture 


It must not be inferred that the new 
education would enlist all the energies 
of the rural school in teaching agricul- 
ture and home life. That is not meant. 
It is still the purpose to give pupils the 
benefit of the necessary knowledge of 
the same three R’s, but to impart them 
through the medium of the scenes and 
incidents of rural life. This course is 
adopted for two reasons. It is the most 
effective way of instructing the pupils, 
but, what is of more importance, we 
want rural life to furnish the back- 
grounds of the ideals, aspirations, and 
plans of the pupils. Experience has 
shown that such a course enlists the in- 
terests of the home; this makes for effi- 
ciency in the school. This point being 
so important, a concrete illustration will 
be given. Constantly remember that the 
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distinctive problem of the rural school 
is up-building rural life. 


Arithmetic in Terms of Farm Life 


{t may strike those who teach arith- 


metic in terms suited to mercantile trans-. 


action, the needs of bankers and brok- 
ers, as a failure to grasp the essentials 
of arithmetic training to put children to 
computing potato yields, the contents of 
graineries and silos, the price of bags and 
the cost of barns and poultry houses; 
yet what more natural than that the rural 
child should figure out his arithmetic 
problems in terms that he understands? 
It may be a dreary task for him to figure 
out the commissions Broker Smith earns 
by investing a given amount of money in 
stock at a certain per cent below par, but 
give him some problem in connection 
with his poultry or rabbits which may 
concern his own pocket, and it has mean- 
ing, and consequently interest for him, 
and he readily grasps the principles in- 
volved. It makes a great difference in 
the interest of the boy whether he is 
estimating his profits or the profits of 
Broker Smith. 


Some Problems 


The following are some problems sug- 
gested by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, taken from their bulletin, illustrat- 
ing what is meant by correlating arith- 
metic to agriculture. 


1. On a plat of tomatoes (one-tenth of 
an acre) the rental was $2, labor $4.50, stak- 
ing and pruning $2, fertilizer $2.50, harvesting 
$2. One hundred dozen cans at 36 cents a 
dozen were used. The canner cost $5, and 
the cost of labor for canning was $10. The 
out put of 1,200 cans sold at 8 cents a can. 
Find cost of production, total cost in cans, 
profit, percentage of profit based on invest- 
ment, and profit per can. 

2. A quail in December was known to 
consume for one day over 2,000 May weed 
seeds. Estimate that each 10 weed seeds might 
have cost one ear of corn the next year and 
that 85 ears make a bushel. Compute the loss 
prevented by 10 quails at this rate during the 
entire month of December. 

3. A girl is to raise one-eighth of an acre 
of tomatoes and will use a part of a field 
which is 15 feet wide. How long a strip will 
she use? How many plants can she set 3 
feet apart each way? 


Many similar problems are given and 
many more occur to all rural teachers. 
Is there any doubt that such problems 
would be far more interesting to the 
average boy or girl in the country, that 
they would have for him a meaning and 
grip his attention, appeal to him in a 
way that a percentage problem in stocks 
and bonds would utterly fail of doing? 


This method of procedure need not be 


carried to an extreme, but local problems 
constantly present themselves that can be 
used to illustrate principles in arithmetic. 
For instance, if board measure is being 
taught, use the problems of the farm to 
round out the work—laying a floor for a 
neighboring house, foundation for a 
barn that is being erected in the district, 
figure out the cost of a poultry house 
one of the boys wants to build for his 
poultry, etc. 


Other Branches 


In a similar way other branches are to 
be taught. In geography, the district 
map, made in accordance with data gath- 
ered in your survey showing the loca- 
tion of the farms and houses, the school 
building, expanding into the county map 
and then the state, with attention paid 
to the products. We have prepared for 
the use of teachers, graphics of the vari- 
ous states. The resourceful teacher can 
enlarge upon them. Imports, exports, 
the products of foreign countries, may 
not interest them; but if such topics are 
some way connected with the corn, 
wheat, hay, and live stock products of 
their district, county and state, how these 
products reach the markets of the world, 
you give them an interest utterly lack- 
ing in the traditional methods. You have 
re-directed the energies of your school. 

All geographical, historical and other 
culture facts that you are anxious to 
impress on the minds of your pupils are 
projected against the background of the 
life they are living. This subject is 
deemed of such great importance that 
the .Department of Agriculture ‘has is- 
sued a special bulletin containing sug- 
gestions for thus correlating the common 
branches with agriculture. 
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New Use of Old Material 


Nothing better illustrates the resource- 
ful nature of the new education than the 
use it makes of old material in educa- 
tion. Ever since the district school sys- 
tem was established, children have been 
bringing lunches to be eaten at the noon 
hour. Having served preceding genera- 
tions well, no one thought the method 
could be improved. The new education 
has discovered that the cold lunch, eaten 
amid unsanitary surroundings, in un- 
sanitary haste, can be exchanged for the 
warm lunch with hygienic surroundings, 
and be made the means of imparting edu- 
cational features of great value. 

All educators of note and wide awake 
teachers at once recognized the possibil- 
ities of this new educational adjunct, and 
now there is probably not a state in the 
Union in which some rural schools are 
not making use of it. Many state normal 
schools have issued bulletins on this sub- 
ject for the use of their teachers. Some 
have prepared suitable outfits for schools, 
and virtually all recommend its adoption. 
The United States Bureau of Education 
warmly approves of it, and has made it 
the subject of a bulletin. So, here is 
another feature that rural teachers, de- 
sirous of forging to the front in their 
profession, must consider. They cer- 
tainly can not afford to remain ignorant 
of its possibilities. 


The Advantage 


The advantages are very evident. The 
sanitary features are prominent and its 
educational features most important. 
The lunches may be eaten at a table pre- 
pared for that purpose, or paper nap- 
kins may be spread on the individual 
desks and the lunch eaten in an orderly 
manner. Conversation can be encour- 
aged, current events and interesting top- 
ics of the day talked over. The subject 
matter of this conversation can be agreed 
upon the day before, and subjects can 
be looked up in reference works. 

Hygienic learning can be impressed on 
the children, such as eating slowly. 
Table manners inculcated, habits of 
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cleanliness insisted on. Hot water 
should be kept on the heating stove, soap, 
and paper towels can be provided, and 
the children instructed to make use of 
them before eating. Does any one doubt 
this course makes for efficiency in life? 
Is not this the aim of education? As 
we shall see later, the hot lunch is an 
excellent means of introducing the sub- 
ject of cooking in the rural school. We — 
read in an official communication that 
country schools in Washington state are 
specializing in warm lunches which are 
used not only to better the physical con- 
dition of the pupils but to teach domes- 
tic science. 


What the Teacher Can Do 


This is a feature that can not be easily 
handled in a building not provided with 
a work-room, which, however, all pro- 
gressive communities. will soon have. If 
you have the benefit of such a work- 
room your task is easy. In one end of 
the room, the lunch outfit is installed. 
Two girls are appointed to prepare the 
lunch, others serve, still others clean up 
the dishes; you will find that the pupils 
take the greatest interest in this work, 
in fact the whole district is interested. 

It is harder, of course, if you do not 
have such a work-room, but the new edu- 
cation expects its teachers to overcome 
such handicaps. Instances are on rec: 
ord where the outfit was set up in one 
corner of the schoolroom, or at one end 
of the entry to the school, and in one 
case even a part of the front porch was 
enclosed to serve as sort of a school 
kitchenette. The teacher who wants to 
do something worth while, who is deter- 
mined his pupils shall be assisted to 
higher planes of development, will find 
a way to introduce this and other ad- 
vanced methods into his school. Adopt 
this as your motto, “If others can do 


Manual Training 


Not only does the new education adopt 
new methods, but it is determined to se- 
cure for use in rural schools advanced 
methods adopted in town schools, pro- 
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vided they are of such a nature as to 
further the true aims of rural education, 
which is to render boys and girls more 
efficient in the activities of rural life. 
Manual training has long been recog- 
nized as a department of great value in 
the curriculum of town schools. It ex- 
erts a broadening influence upon cul- 
ture in general. In extending to rural 
schools the benefit of manual training 
is displayed+the activity of the new edu- 
cation. 

It is well understood that rural schools 
in general are very poorly prepared to 
introduce manual training. In improved 
buildings, even of the one-teacher type, 
if a work-room is provided, a beginning 
can be made. It has also been supposed 

that however useful manual training was 
‘in town schools, it was not needed in 
rural schools. It, however, stimulates 
the constructive faculty and cultivates an 
appreciation of the beautiful in design. 
These are faculties that the new educa- 
tion desires to strengthen in town and 
country alike, and so it expects teachers 
to do what they can. 


Drawing Home and School Together 


There are many practical home and 
farm conveniences no one of which is 
of great importance, yet taken together 
they lighten work, make home more at- 
tractive, and save many steps for those 
who have charge of the home. It will 
not require any great amount of skill for 
the boy who has even a slight knowledge 


of the use of tools to make such articles. 
In general, the boys are delighted to do 
this work and are receiving practical 
education at the same time. He is learn- 
ing about the care and use of tools, the 
nature of the different woods, their 
availability for various uses, their finish 
and protection, and many other useful 
lines of information which can be made 
of practical application in the home. It 
is work of this kind that draws the home 
and school together. It is something 
worth while. Rural teachers can not 
afford to neglect the method of manual 
training. Do not make the mistake of 
supposing manual training is designed to 
make practical wood workers. What- 
ever results in that direction is accessory, 
as it were. 


What Can Be Done 


In spite of meager equipment, or even 
none at all, a good many teachers are 
having some form of wood work with 
the few tools that can be brought from 
home. The problems of repairing around 
many school houses furnish plenty of 
projects which are an entering wedge in 
teaching wood work. Some teachers in- 
duce the boys to repair broken fences, 
worn-out walks, leaking out-buildings, 
hang gates, lay new floor to the school 
house, make new porches, wood boxes, 
and bookcases, all of which have been 
neglected by indifferent school authori- 
ties. 


Questions for Consideration 


1. Have you caught the underlying thought of this section, and does it appeal to you as 


a teacher? 


2. Presuming that you are teaching in a one-room building, have you ever thought about 


the warm lunch? 


Make a study of this matter. 


Talk it over with some of your patrons. 


3. In regard to manual training, has anything ever been done in your school? 

4. Take one study at a time and plan out for more active correlation with agriculture. 
If you are doing anything in manual training see in what respects you can utilize that also. 

5. If any of your patrons are about to erect additional form buildings, such as corn- 
cribs, or put up fencing, why not have your boys make a study of the same, and estimate 


lumber, etc., required? 
school. 


Have your pupils bring as many home problems as they can to the 
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The new education most heartily be- 
lieves that the education of children is the 
concern of home and school alike. It 
holds that one of the faults of the older 
system was the lack of sympathetic co- 
operation between these two educational 
fields, which thus lost touch with each 
other and the school failed to satisfy the 
advancing needs of the home. To rem- 
edy this, the new education is quick to 
put in use every practical means to en- 
list the interest of the home in the school. 
This does not mean formal interest 
shown by parents in occasional visits to 
the school, but interest that goes right 
to the heart of school work. It is not 
traditional book instruction, but it is edu- 
cation that makes for efficiency in life. 
It is bringing the home and school into 
contact, with the home taking a part in 
school work, which, while indirect, is 
none the less real. 


Home Projects 


This evolution in school methods 
passes under the general name of Home 
Projects. It is a very recent departure 
from old school methods, so recent that 
it has not been reduced to a complete 
system ; and it has branched out in many 
different directions, some of which it is 
hard to group under one general head. 
The more simple forms can be intro- 
duced into any school, in any section, and 
the teacher who does not employ some 
one of the various projects is letting 
pass 2a splendid opportunity to interest 
the home, advance interest in his school, 
and make his work a success. Not con- 
tent with originating projects, the new 
education adopts as its own, ambitious 
forms of club organization and other 
movements not originally introduced to 
assist the school. But all having this in 
common, they interest the home in the 
school and possess feature making for 
practical education. 


Helping at Home 


The simplest form of home projects 
may be described as helping at home. In 


general boys and girls in rural schools 
do help at home, but when such a help 
becomes a home project the work to be 
done is assigned to the pupils by the 
parents after consultation, and record 
is kept in the school of the manner and 
faithfulness with which that work is | 
done, which records are made by the par- 
ents, on blanks furnished by the school. 
The work undertaken need not be edu- 
cative, nor in any way correlated with 
school work, and the parents are to judge 
the quantity and quality of the work per- 
formed. It is evident that in such proj- 
ects home and school are co-operating 
in practical education of the children. 
They are training children in efficient, 
practical, important duties. The result 
is increased interest all around. 

The daily tasks to be done, a record of 
which is to be kept by the school, are 
simple every day duties. For the boys 
they include such tasks as building the 
morning fires, feeding stock, caring for 
poultry, providing fuel. Credit work for 
girls includes any of the ordinary home 
duties, such as caring for a room, or 
setting the table, something specifically 
theirs to plan and do. Other subjects 
may be added by the parents if the work 
is regularly done by the pupil. In rat- 
ing the pupil for the term or year, the 
industrial work carried on in the home is 
usually counted the equivalent of one 
subject pursued by the pupil in school, 
and credit is given on this basis. Home 
projects of this nature were first intro- 
duced in Massachusetts schools, and 
have been widely adopted by individual 
schools throughout the country. Prom- 
inent educators point out that it is not 
expensive and can be put into practice 
anywhere, with the result that parents 
are assisting teachers to form the habits 
and tastes of the child. 


Projects Intended to Assist the School 

Almost at once it was seen that home 
projects could be made the means of 
assisting the schools, and especially rural 
schools, in teaching branches for which 
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the school itself is but poorly equipped. 
With this advance home projects become 
of great importance. They answer to 
the great demand of the day for a change 
that will connect the home training more 
closely with the life and work of the 
people; a change that will bring the 
school to the home and tie together the 
book learning of the one and the doing 
of useful things of the other. The home 
is the center of our civilization. There- 
fore, school-home projects should be the 
best way to make home subjects the 
center of school work. No other school 
activity opens so wide a field for the 
profitable and agreeable combination of 
study with doing. Such projects vitalize 
book education by putting into practical 
application the principle —“study what 
you have need of, or soon will need, and 
Pomp uvedoilet t ror t. |... Tobin; 
County Superintendent of Cook County, 
Illinois, says, “The introduction of this 
system will put real education within the 
reach of every boy and girl, whether rich 
or poor, in the schools nearest at hand.” 


Agriculture and Home Projects 


We have pointed out that agriculture 
forms the background, so to speak, of 
the new rural education, but to make this 
part of its curriculum, successful, agricul- 
tural home projects are of the greatest 
value. They put the crown of success on 
such teaching in the rural schools. The 
plan adopted is simple and effective. 
Each pupil, with the advice of his 
teacher, selects some definite piece of 
work, agricultural in character, to be 
done at home, in part under the direction 
and supervision of the school. The 
work selected must be of such a char- 
acter that it can be carried through from 
beginning to completion by the pupil, who 
is required to pursue supplementary 
reading and study on his home project 
as a part of the school work. The 
teacher, or a special supervisor, occa- 
sionally visits the home, inspects the pu- 
pil’s work, and gives necessary sugges- 
tions or directions. The consent of the 
parents for the pupil to take up the 


project must be obtained, and their hearty 
co-operation assured. 


Poultry School-Home Projects 


To illustrate the practical nature of 
agricultural projects, and as an indication 
of the wide range of school branches 
taught, we will refer to one of the proj- 
eames instituted, by. Prof. »lopinw sha 
Poultry School-Home Projects, the pu- 
pil must assume the care of at least six 
fowls, but he may take more if he wishes. 
These fowls must be kept in a separate 
inclosure. The pen must have a standard 
sign board informing the public that the 
fowls are under the care of a member 
of the Poultry Project. The member 
must keep the following records: 

(a) Daily egg yield for month; 

(b) Total egg production for month; 

(c) Sale of eggs for month; 

(d) Sale of poultry for month; 

(e) Cost of feed for month; 


(f{) Profit or loss for month; 
(zg) Number of fowls owned at close of 


month. 


In order to get school credit for this 
work, the pupil must show that he has 
attended to it for nine months and has 
made a net profit of at least $10.00. 

This project has proved a great suc- 
cess, and the total amount of profits 
earned has been very considerable. Any 
one can see many excellent features con- 
nected with it. This is surely school 
work projected into the home. The 
home is co-operating with the school, 
and the interests of both are increased. 
The records that are required are a 
splendid preparation for successful work 
in life. 

Practical Value of Such Projects 


The more one reflects on such projects, 
the more possibilities appear. Nothing 
needs dignifying more than does the 
scientific tilling of the soil and the doing 
of ordinary tasks. Nothing dignifies a 
subject like giving it a place in the school 
course. Other subjects and occupations 
have been dignified in that way. Pupils 
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should be taught to do things as well as 
to study things. Not every section can 
be as fully organized for work as in 
Cook County, Illinois. Every pupil over 
ten years of age is required to take a 
course in school-home projects as a part 
of his regular school course. In order 
properly to carry out this plan, an ade- 
quate number of traveling directors are 
employed during the summer vacation 


tures of ordinary branches. Take Arith- 
metic. Pupils are required to stake off, 
measure and draw diagrams of their 
plots of ground. They understand very 
well that the standard plot is one-tenth 
of an acre. They are also required to 
keep an itemized account of all receipts 
and expenditures. What more practical 
way of teaching the essentials of arith- 
metic? Even the more advanced opera- 
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“BOYS DO NOT FORGET THE RELATION OF THE SIDES OF A RIGHT ANGLE TRIANGLE” 


period, so that the home project work 
will be as well directed as the more aca- 
demic work of the school. 

This work is made a branch of their 
school work and practical efficiency must 
be displayed in it, or they will not be 
advanced in their grades. It is evident 
the time is rapidly approaching when 
rural teachers generally must make a 
study of this method even as they do 
of the older branches and methods. 


Practical Arithmetic 


Lest you imagine that other branches 
will be neglected, consider how these 
projects will emphasize the practical fea- 


tions are invested with a new meaning. 
The pupil understands and will never 
forget how in a plot of given length, he 
can find the width required to contain 
one-tenth of an acre. Boys do not for- 


get the relations of the sides, of a right 


angle triangle to the hypotenuse, when 
once they have figured on the width of 
a poultry house with rafters of a given 
length, with roof of a given pitch. 


Nature Study 


Ordinary nature study is apt to be- 
come a monotonous course in school. 
But pupils who keep observation records 
of such events as dates of planting, trans- 
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planting, blossoming, ripening, etc., will 
learn of nature’s way through their own 
interest in the work. They soon learn 
the relation between the butterflies flut- 
tering over their cabbage patch and the 
worms they have to contend with later 
on. The boy quickly acquires a fund of 
information about insect life, plant ene- 
mies, the value of birds as the farmer’s 
friend, and even the toad that makes 
himself at home in his plot becomes of 
interest to him. Does any one doubt 
the value of this practical course in na- 
ture’s study? 


What the Teacher Can Do 


Before passing on to consider even 
more wonderful development of Home 
Projects, embracing in their sweep still 
more comprehensive educational fea- 
tures, demonstrating still more clearly 
the immense value of new methods, let 
the teacher pause to reflect on what has 
now been given. Have we not already 
justified our use of the term, New Edu- 
cation? Is it not apparent that the 
teacher’s work is placed on a greatly 
higher plain than under old concepts? 

But we have yet greater disclosures to 
make, all of which ought to be a stim- 
ulus to work. What are you doing to 
demonstrate that you also are wide 
‘awake, and propose to utilize the most 
advanced methods in education? You 
may be in a section where nothing of 
this kind has been employed. Human 
nature is the same everywhere and you 
can begin by introducing some simple 
form of helping-at-home projects, after- 
wards extending to agricultural projects. 
Study over your local problems. Later, 
you will be ready for the still grander 
development of the New Education 
Methods. 


School Gardens 


Nothing better illustrates the practical 
means employed by the New Education 
to enlist the co-operation of home, to 
increase the interest of pupils, and to 
afford practical education not only by 
doing something worth while, but by 


_ stimulating mengal activity in virtually 


every branch of elementary school work, 
than the introduction into the curriculum 
of school gardening. School gardens 
have now evolved into the school-home 
garden project, and this in turn has 
proved such a great success that it has 
attracted the attention of municipalities 
to a method of utilizing vacant land in 
their limits that will afford to thou- 
sands of their citizens a substantial in- 
crease of income. It is now necessary 
for a progressive rural teacher to make 
a study of this new departure in educa- 
tional methods. He can no more afford 
to be ignorant of this branch of new 
education work than he could afford, in 
an earlier year, to be deficient in com-~ 
mon school branches. 


Not a New Idea 


Teaching gardening by school meth- 
ods is a very old idea but it was strictly 
the vocational side that was held in view. 
It was to educate children in the practical 
calling of gardening. The viewpoint in 
the modern school garden has entirely 
changed. Gardening was introduced into 
the curriculum toevitalize school work, 
to afford interésting, healthful, intellectu- 
ally stimulating occupations in the garb 
of gardening. 

The first school garden was opened in © 
New York City in 1902. Its success was 
pronounced, and other cities and larger 
towns made use of gardens. It is not 
necessary to point out the many strong 
features it presents, such as improved 
health of the children, increased vivacity 
and interest in the work, not to mention 
the vast number of educational features 
it presents. The successful operation of 
these gardens, however, presents a num- 
ber of administrative problems difficult 
of solution. With the growth of home 
projects it was seen that all the splendid 
features of the school garden could be 
retained with greatly increased efficiency. 
Accordingly, the first phase of gardening 
in the schools is giving place to home- 
garden projects, .regarded as the most 
successful home projects yet introduced. 
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One result, but little foreseen, is that in 
the guise of back-yard gardens it can be 
successfully adopted in cities. 


Its Application to Rural Schools 


It has been very extensively applied 
in rural schools. In some places the 
county has been organized for this work. 
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make so directly for success, that the 
teacher can not afford to ignore them. 
Farmers who thought that their gardens 
were all that practical means could ac- 
complish, have been greatly surprised at 
the results achieved by their boys on 
their garden plot. Naturally the patron’s 
interest in the school is greatly increased 


THE SCHOOL-HOME GARDEN PROJECT 


Those who take part are enrolled, and 
directors are appointed by the superin- 
tendents to visit the homes and advise 
the pupils. In other sections the teacher 
himself must visit the homes, advise the 
pupils, and consult with the parents. 
These projects have proved popular and 
practical, they entail extra work on the 
teacher, hut the results are so beneficial, 


and other new methods receive sympa- 
thetic consideration. 


The Children Themselves 


But who can measure the benefits to 
the children? Habits of diligence ac- 
quired, business methods gained by keep- 
ing accounts, increased love of home, 
acquaintance with nature in one of her 
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most interesting aspects, a sudden appre- 
ciation of the value of education. If 
school methods can thus increase the 
yield of a garden, how greatly education 
must help him in life! There is besides 
increased sense of dignity. That is his 
garden, he is a general manager, his 
whole outlook on life is changed. Such 
results as these are what the New Edu- 
cation is striving for. 


In City Schools 


The home garden project for city 
schools has been a notable success, and 
has led to results not contemplated in the 
first instance. Briefly, this plan provides 
for the use of the back yards of city 


homes, and since in most cases this source 


is not sufficient for all the children, the 
school authorities are expected to use 
their good offices to secure the use of 


vacant lots for such purposes, so as to. 


give, as near as possible, each pupil who 
participates in such a project, a plot of 
ground of suitable size for his garden. 

The city further provides a special 
teacher, trained and skilled in gardening, 
for each elementary school. In many 
cases more than one teacher will’ be re- 
quired. Part of the time this teacher is 
engaged in regular school work, such as 
nature study. This is apt to be an ex- 
ceedingly interesting period as her pu- 
pils bring to the class the enthusiasm of 
their learning at first hand from nature. 
In the afternoons, Saturdays, and dur- 
ing the summer vacation, the garden 
teacher directs the work of the pupils, 
whether in the back yards or on vacant 
tracts of land. Early in the season, the 
teacher works with local groups of chil- 
dren, giving them object lessons in pre- 
paring the ground, after that instruction 
is given in the individual garden. 


Strictly Business 


The whole project is conducted on a 
strictly business basis. The boy pays a 
reasonable rent for his land, he pays for 
all tools and other supplies furnished 
him, but in return he receives the mar- 
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ket price for whatever he has to sell. 
In most cases his own family will take all 
he can produce, but considering all the 
garden there will be supplies to sell, and 
in many cases school authorities assist 
the children to dispose of such surplus. 
For instance, in Dayton, Ohio, where 
there are nearly two thousand home gar- 
dens, the city instituted a free Children’s 
Market where the children are allowed 
to bring their garden products and sell 
them to the public; and a committee of 
ladies teach the children’ how to pre- 
pare their products for market, how to 
handle them in the stands, and how to 
conduct the business of selling to the 
public. 
Thrift and Industry 


In one sense of the word the financial 
side of this project is the one least worth 
considering, but this is a period of eco- 
nomic stress in this county, and what the 
children can thus do is important. We 
read of striking achievement in some 
cases. The Bureau of Education tells 
us of a 17-year-old high school boy who 
conducted an extensive market garden 
project and cleared over $750.00 after 
paying all expenses. A twelve-year-old 
girl, in seven years of home garden 
projects, cleared over $1,000.00. She as- 
serts, “I am able to buy all my school 
books, clothe myself, spend some for 
pleasure, and still add to my bank ac- 
count.” In another case, we read that 
three small children virtually supported 
themselves, and their widowed mother, 
from their school home projects. What - 
striking glimpses are here afforded of 
education that makes for efficiency in 
life! ; 

Other Advantages 


It is not at all necessary to speak of 
other benefits that money can not esti- 
mate. When we hear of nine-year-old 
city boys getting up at five o’clock in the 
morning to attend to their gardens, care- 
fully weighing the supplies furnished 
their homes, keeping exact records of all 
supplies furnished them, settling to a 
cent on the basis of real worth in each 
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case, we know those boys are receiving 
training for the hand, the head, the heart, 
and the health, which, says the Bureau 
of Education, is the ideal training of 
the day. This is New Education 


Further Extension of the Home Garden 
Principle 


We have not exhausted the splendid 
results that directly or indirectly spring 
from this great forward step in New 


“WEIGHING THE SUPPLIES FURNISHED 
THEIR HOMES” 


Education methods. This takes us be- 
yond the scope of the school, into the 
homes of the people. But the new edu- 
cation is concerned in whatever effects 
the welfare of the home. In this period 
of economic pressure, when as never 
before it has become necessary that the 
people learn lessons of thrift and econo- 
my, in view of what the children are do- 
ing, the subject has been discussed and 
eagerly accepted in some cities of mak- 
ing a greater and more systematic use 
of the vacant land areas within the city 
limits. In short, why not let the people 
themselves, even though living in 
crowded tenement house districts, have 


the benefit of a garden where they can 


produce needed supplies for their own 
use? To how many weary workers will 
this bring again the scenes.of long ago, 
when robins sang in the orchards, tas- 
seled corn beckoned in the fields, and 
laughing country brooks went rip- 
pling by. 
An Example to Follow 


This is how Dayton, Ohio, solved this 


problem, beginning in 1914. The work 
was undertaken with the co-operation 
and assistance of the Welfare Depart- 
ment of the city. The superintendent of 
parks furnished teams and plowed vacant 
lots free of charge to the families who 
expressed a desire and willingness to 
cultivate these lots in vegetables. The 
supervisor of gardens secured the names 
of such families. In most cases the fam- 
ilies themselves cleaned up the lot of tin 
cans and rubbish, the Street Department 
removing the same to the dump. In this 
co-operative way hundreds of vacant lots 
were cultivated in 1915, flowers being 
planted on the front or street edge of the 
lots. The products of the .gardens be- 
longed to the persons cultivating them. 


Its Value 


Not considering the money value of 
the crops raised, it would require the 
services of a singularly gifted accountant 
to estimate the benefits of such a course. 
The difference between a vacant lot 
given over to tin cans and weeds, and 
the same lot in the smiling dress of a 
well kept garden, with a beautiful floral 
border, is a matter hard to estimate. 
Says the Director of Public Welfare of 
Dayton: “The city was cleaned up in 
this way more completely than it other- 
wise would have been, and the work of 
city beautification, conducted along 
other lines, was also largely advanced. 
The economic and social value of work 
of this kind is beyond estimate.” 


In Other Cities 


Other cities are hastening to profit by 
this example. Chicago, with character- 
istic energy, is taking hold of the prob- 
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lem. It is estimated that there are within 
the limits of Chicago, 40,000 acres of 
vacant land. The schools will push 
school and home projects. The various 
park boards will have model gardens con- 
ducted by experts to serve as object les- 
sons for home gardeners. Various city 
departments will do what they, can to 
clean up the lots. We shall doubtless 
witness a most striking illustration of the 
practical side of the new education and 
note its great superiority to the older 
system. Let every teacher ask himself 
if there are not still other directions in 
which he can demonstrate practical re- 


' sults that assist in solving the problems 


of present day life. 


The Widening Field of School Work 


In the section just discussed we saw 
a home project developing into a move- 
ment of such practical value that it 
passed beyond the stage of school work 
proper, to be taken up by other. depart- 
ments of municipal government for the 
benefit of its adult population, but it 
still retains its educational mold. In its 
most recent form, it is educating men 
and women of mature years in a most 
practical way. But this is in accordance 
with the advanced thought of the day 
which holds that education is a life work, 
men and women being never too old to 
learn. 


The Agricultural Club Movement 


We are now to note how an agricul- 
tural movement so rapidly developed 
educational features, and of such value, 
that it has been taken over by the schools 
as a sort of gigantic school-home project, 
retaining, however, its agricultural mold; 
and this, in turn, illustrates the fact that 
every practical movement effecting the 
welfare of men and women is a fit sub- 
ject for the activities of school. The 
initial stage of this movement was agri- 
cultural club organization not directly 
connected with schools. It is now being 
taken over by the state as a part of its 
rural school system. It possesses numer- 
ous educational features that go to the 
very heart of the new education. 


Farm Demonstration Work 
In 1906 the General Education Board 


began farm demonstration work. ‘This 
was but another form of the extremely 
practical education this board was 
founded to advance. It is an effort to 
educate adult farmers in agriculture by 
the object lesson method. The plan is 
to induce farmers here and there to raise 
small patches of cotton, corn, hay and 
other products, following directions 
given by the agents of the department, 
who visit the farms where such work is 
carried on to give further instructions. 
The movement spread with great rapid- 
ity, and proved a wonderful stimulus to 
agriculture. One state after another 
where demonstrations were progressing, 
extended aid through various depart- 
ments. The results have been most grati- 
fying. It has been shown by the methods 
introduced that, in general, it is possible 
to double the ordinary yield of agricul- 
tural products. It is evident that we are 
here considering one of the most prac- 
tical questions ever presented to our 
country, doubly so at this period of ap- 
proaching economic stress. 


Of More Value than Money 


And yet the mere money increase is 
not the most important result. Other 
results that effect the home and advance 
the higher aspirations of life are sure 
to follow in the wake of practical edu- 
cation of this sort. Where the work is 
taken up there is soon to be seen a gen- 
eral clearing up of farms and improve- 
ment in equipment, more comfortable 
houses and better barns will be erected, 
stronger teams and better implements 
will be used; removal of brush patches 
and the establishment of good pastures 
noticeable. More important still, the dis- 
organization characteristic of rural life 
and of the agencies concerned with it 
tends to disappear before the types of 
co-operation and intercourse that the 
demonstration movement initiates. Col- 
leges of agriculture, farmers’ institutes, 
and agricultural high schools are brought 
into increasingly intimate relation, These 
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contacts translate themselves into social 
and educational terms, resulting in a gen- 
eral awakening in educational matters. 


The Boys’ Corn Club 


In 1908, the Corn Club idea was 
adopted as an adjunct to this demonstra- 
tion work. A few scattered clubs had 
been organized here and there before 
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idea was an effort to appeal to the boy’s 
imagination—assuredly an effective way 
of dignifying the farming occupation. 
But as all teachers know, merely dec- 
orative distinctions will in the long run 
prove ineffective, the boy, therefore, was 
to sell his crop and pocket the money! 
It will be noticed *hat there is no essen- 
tial difference between this and home 
projects, such as back yard gardening. 
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A CORN CLUB BOY-—HE IS TO SELL HIS CROP AND POCKET THE MONEY 


that date. We must notice the widening 
sphere of activity and its approach to 
the work of the rural school. The plan 
to be worked out was briefly as follows. 
As far as possible, every boy should 
plant an acre of corn on his father’s 
farm; in every neighborhood there 
should be a local boys’ corn club; next, 
county and state organizations; finally, 
a federation of corn clubs; as a further 
stimulus local, county, and state prizes 
should be awarded; the topmost boys 
should be sent to Washington to meet 
the Secretary of Agriculture and to shake 
hands with the President. The expanded 


It was not, however, directly under 
school management but it was tending 
that way since county superintendents 
were largely interested in the work, and 
through them the schools were beginning 
to take it up. 


What is a Corn Club? 


To one unacquainted with the nature 
of such a club, it may be explained that 
it is an association of boys that enter 
into a competition to determine which 
one can grow the most or the best corn 
on a certain area of ground. under def- 
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inite rules of planting, cultivation, and 
exhibit of their product. The same 
method is employed in connection with 
other agricultural products, such as cot- 
ton, potato, and fruit clubs; pig and 
poultry clubs; clubs for live stock and 
bird study. For girls these contests have 
taken the form of bread-making, can- 
ning, and sewing clubs. They can join 
with the boys in gardening and poultry 
contests. It will be noticed that all these 
clubs concern country life, which is the 
subject of rural education. As a re- 
sult the schools interested themselves in 
the work with uniformly satisfactory re- 
sults. They have proved a wonderful 
incentive to arouse interest on the part 
of the pupils, and to secure the hearty 
co-operation of the home. They are an- 
other extension of the home project idea 
concerning which rural teachers can not 
afford to remain ignorant. 


Growth of the Movement 


The growth of club work is itself the 
best proof of the enthusiasm aroused and 
the substantial material results achieved. 
Many states are now organized for na- 
tional club work. Boys and girls in all 
parts of the country are responding with 
enthusiasm to the club idea and are se- 
curing marvelous results. In_ states 
where the average yield of corn to the 
acre is from twenty to forty bushels, the 
clubs have shown results from seventy- 
five to more than two hundred bushels 
to the acre. Other clubs interested in 
other agricultural product have shown 
like results. It has been estimated that 
if all the farm boys now in rural schools 
could be interested in club and home 
project work, the resultant increase in 
agricultural wealth in the nation would 
be almost beyond computation. 


Girls’ Canning Clubs 


Girls’ canning clubs are organizations 
planned to interest the girls in home 
projects, as the agricultural clubs inter- 
est the boys. In their wonderful growth 
the extraordinary interest aroused in 


school and home, the results achieved, the 
canning clubs are a fit parallel to the 
various agricultural clubs for boys. Let 
us consider the work of a tomato club. 
Each girl takes one-tenth of an acre 
and is taught how to select the seed, to 
plant, cultivate, and perfect the growth 
of the tomato plant. Meanwhile, port- 
able canning outfits are provided to be 
set up out of doors—in the-orchard or 
the garden—and trained teachers of do- 
mestic science instruct the local teachers 
in the best methods. 

When the tomatoes are ripe, the girls 
come together, now at one home, now 
at another, to can the product. It is done 
in the most up-to-date fashion. The 
girls are taught the necessity of scrupu- 
lous cleanliness; they sterilize utensils 
and cans, seal and label; and manufac- 
ture an easily marketable product. Nat- 
urally, other garden produce and poultry 
soon become subjects of interest and 
care. A representative exhibit would 
contain pears and peaches, chow-chow 
and tomato soy, mustard, pickles and 
pickled onions, corn on the cob and pre- 
served plums. The girls write essays on 
the “Life History of the Tomato and 
Its Use,” “Gardening and Canning Arith- 
metic,” “The Value of Vegetable in the 
Daily Diet,” “How to Set a Table,” 
“How to Cook a Piece of Meat.” Not 
the least pleasing result to the girls con- 
cerned is the financial returns. We read 
of profits up to one hundred dollars 
made. 


Educational Value of this Movement 


But what principally interests us is 
the educational value of these clubs. 
They have become a part of the rural 
school machinery. The co-operation of 
rural schools is everywhere sought and 
encouraged. The community spirit is 
strengthened. There is a growing bond 
of interest between home and _ school. 
One of the most marked results affecting 
the school has been larger enrollment, 
more regular attendance, and greatly in- 
creased interest. 
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Individually, the members of such 
clubs have been led to. observe more 
closely, to recognize good and bad qual- 
ities in the products they have grown, 
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have learned something of the value of 
labor, the cost of production, andthe 
keeping of simple accounts with different 
farm and household affairs. Their views 
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PORTABLE CANNING OUTFITS ARE SET UP OUT OF DOORS 


and in the insects, fungi, and other vari- 
ous conditions affecting their work. 
They have met and learned to solve some 
problems in the improvement of plants, 
fruits, animals, and house work; they 


have been broadened by contact with 
others, and finally, the power of taking 
the initiative as individuals and respon- 
sible members of the community has in 
many cases been strongly developed, 
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The influence upon the community at 
large, the parents as well as the children, 
has been wholesome. Beginning with an 
awakening interest in one thing—better 
seed corn, for example—communities 
have rapidly extended their interest to 
other features of rural improvement, 
with the result that in the regions af- 
fected by the agricultural-club movement 
there has come about a general upward 


trend in the thoughts and activities of 


the people. 
Practical Applications 


_ All this is so emphatically in line with 
the objects of the new education that 
it is not strange the school has appro- 
priated it. It has become essentially a 
home project, but on an advanced plane 
of development. An excellent oppor- 
tunity is here presented to teachers 
which, if taken advantage of, should 
prove a great help to realize the fine 
ideals they entertain. If you, as a 
teacher, are willing to put forth exer- 
tions necessary to make your school an 
example of what the new education 
stands for, you will study the advisabil- 
ity of organizing some sort of ‘a club; 
one for the boys and one for the girls. 
The survey of your district has sup- 
plied you with the necessary data. It 
may be a corn, potato or poultry club. 
Perhaps a canning club for the girls, or 
a home garden club. You will find the 
county superintendent or state depart- 
ment officials willing to co-operate with 
you, and the Department of Agriculture 
is ready with its bulletins full of timely 
suggestions. 


State Wide Organization 


But the trend of modern methods is 
to make this work compulsory on the 
teacher. It is a part of the duties he will 
be expected to assume just as he is sup- 
posed to teach the common branches, and 
he must either acquaint himself with 
these new methods or give place to some 
one who is up-to-date in his work. 
County superintendents are making it 
obligatory, as in Cook County, Hlinois. 


Finally state wide organizations are being 
initiated by the state department of ed- 
ucation, assisted by the state university. 
The recently enacted Smith-Hughes bill 
in Congress will greatly facilitate this 
movement. In some of the western 
states, state organizations are already at 
work with thousands of these clubs. 
All this constitutes a striking recognition 
of the practical education afforded by 
these methods. : 


What is Thought of It 


The state of Nebraska is thoroughly 
organized for this work. The State 
Superintendent, Mr. Bishop, says: ‘The 
boy who carefully cultivates and studies 
the growth of a patch of corn, sugar 
beets, potatoes, wheat, or other plants 
will gain a new interest and a better ap- 
preciation of the value of careful thought 
applied in the study and the adaptation of 
seed soil fertility, and the intelligent cul- 
ture of plants. Further, he will become 
interested in the best methods of market- 
ing, and of the use of these plants as food 
for manand animal. This will direct him 
to study, to discussion, and to investiga- 
tion, leading to a knowledge of system- 
atic feeding and caring for live stock, to 
a study of animal adaption and needs, 
and to a careful consideration of the 
financial problems involved.” This is ed- 
ucation. 


What It Will Do for Your Patrons 


The farmers’ amused skepticism re- 
garding the efforts of the boys to raise 
corn, or of their girls to raise tomatoes, 
will give place to absorbed interest as 
they are convinced by the most tangible 
of all evidence, their own senses, that ed- 
ucation pays even in such a time-old field 
as farming, This result has followed in 
so many cases that it is no longer theory. 


.There is a sudden awakening of interest 


in education, the school seems far more 
important, there is a generous response 
to its needs. The Bureau of Education 
regards this movement as one of the 
most practical developments of the new 
education. 
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Influence on the Community 


One of’ the most beneficial results has 
been the influence of this movement on 
the community. We have just mentioned 
that members of the canning club meet 
at the homes of the members. There 
will be other occasions on which the clubs 
will gather. Naturally, at such times the 
homes where the members meet are put 
in order with more than usual care. 
Tables are properly set out and dec- 
orated, bouquets of wild flowers appear 
here and there about the rooms. The 
boys and girls come; mothers and fathers 
come; the neighborhood is there. Thus 
social interest is kindled about the doing 
of something worth while. There fol- 
lows a spirit of mutual helpfulness, 
mutual concern, mutual affection. This 
sort of thing lays the foundations for 
co-operation in larger and more impor- 
tant things—in the church, in the school, 
in charities, in business. 


Assistance in Teaching 


Teachers should also consider the 
material that the activities of such a club 
place at their command that will add new 
life to their work. Consider arithmetic. 
Numberless practical problems arise in 
connection with club work. The prob- 
lems given on a preceding page are illus- 
trations of what is meant, and so of every 
branch of school studies. Let us sup- 
pose the boys of a school are interested in 
a corn contest. Consider the live, prac- 
tical geographical questions, not pre- 
sented as stereotyped questions from text 
books, but questions directly concerned 
with the work of the boys. 

What countries raise corn?) Why will 
it not grow well in England? What de- 
termines the climate of a country? The 
- season is quite apt to be too wet or too 
dry. Why? How do their products get 
to market? Teachers can not afford to 
overlook such a means of vitalizing their 
work. Do not infer that all teaching 
should be centered on the contests. Not 
that at all, but as supplemental work to 


the three “R’s” in general, here is ready 
means of vitalizing work 
branches. 


To School Patrons 


Since whatever affects the welfare of 
the school affects you and the entire 
community, you are interested with the 
teacher in having the school take ad- 
vantage of every practical feature that 
increases its efficiency. You should ac- 
quaint yourself with the details of this 
movement and lend your assistance, 
should one of these projects be decided 
upon. Encourage your children to take 
part. Let them have the use of the small 
plot of land that will be necessary. Sec- 
ond all efforts that tend to the formation 


of high ideals in the children’s minds. ' 


Do your part to arouse interest in the 
community. 


Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp 
Fire Girls 


It is proper to mention the work of 
these organizations of young folks since 
what they are doing is directly in line 
with modern ideals. It is education of 
the greatest worth, since the aim is to 
reinforce all agencies that make for right 
living and character development and is 
supplementary to that of the home and 
school. The program for the boy scouts 
is intended to stimulate the virtues of 
chivalry, honor and good citizenship. It 
is based largely on the method of doing, 
in order that they may learn to be re- 
sourceful, and self-reliant in all situations 
in which they may be placed. 

These movements have already at- 
tracted the attention of the Bureau of 
Education, for educators are interesting 
themselves in it. The success of Boy 
Scouts depends upon the voluntary lead- 
ership of men of high ideals to act as 
scout masters, and quite a large percent 
are public school teachers. The Girl 
Scouts and Campfire Girls are move- 
ments that seek to impart to girls educa- 
tion that will fit them for womanly ac- 
tivity in life, that is to say home-making 
in the truest sense. 
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But such achievements are most earn- 
estly desired by the new education. It 
is from such heights as these that the 
most satisfying view of the whole educa- 
tional field is obtained. Since as in the 
Agricultural Club movement there is 
visibly an approach to the school, it is 
quite possible that in some form these 
organizations will become a part of the 
school system. Some educator, who is 
also an organizer with largeness of vi- 
sion, is going to organize the boys into 


one division, the girls into another, with 
the intention that they also shall learn 
by doing the finer things of life. Why 
not make a study of this project? Per- 
haps you can make an incipient organiza- 
tion in your school. Your design would 
be to assist your pupils to form whole- 
some, broad-minded ideas of the duties 
of mature life that are so rapidly ap- 
proaching. This would be moderr 
school methods of the very first rank. It 
pays to lead in such work. 


Questions for Consideration 


1. Has your state any state wide club organization for club work? Are home projects 
of any kind agitated in your section? 

2. Can you not organize one of the simpler projects at any rate? 
at-home projects if nothing else? 

3. Do you think that a school garden could be made a success in your school? How about 
home garden projects? Talk it over with your pupils and patrons. 

4. Character teaching is. at present an unworked field in’ education. 
any club organization that might further such an end? 

5. Do you know where to apply for information on club organizations? 
to your county superintendent. 


One of the helping- 


Can you think of 


If not apply 


“A garden must be looked unto and dressed, as the 
body.” —Geo. Herbert. 


“No child who has ever loved a garden, will despise 
the farmer, for he has learned by experience to respect 
manual labor, and that brains and hands must work 
together to bring good crops.” 

—M. Louise Green, Ph.D. (Yale). 


“There is pleasure in working in the soil, apart from 
the ownership of it. The man who has planted a gar- 
den feels that he has done something for the good of 
the world. He belongs to the producers. 

“The principal value of a garden is not to give the 
possessor vegetables and fruit, but to teach him patience 
and philosophy.” —C. D. Warner. 
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The new education centers the activ- 
ities of the rural school to a large ex- 
tent in agriculture, because that pursuit 
is the lens through which country chil- 
dren view life and as the color of the 
glass held before the eye lends its hue to 
all on which we gaze, so do farm activ- 
ities, the atmosphere of the country 
home, color with a subtle charm the 
world in which the rural child laughs and 
works and plays through childhood. 

All educators know the way to ap- 
proach the heart of the child with set- 
ting free of interest, and energy, is to let 
the instructions given harmonize with 
home surroundings, and so it is that 
within recent years home-making as a 
branch of school instruction has steadily 
grown in importance in both town and 
country. 


In Rural Schools 


The introduction of such branches into 
rural schools is comparatively recent, but 
their value is so generally recognized that 
teachers must make a study of them and 
do what they can to utilize some of the 
methods that have been shown to be of 
practical application. As a part of the 
school system, home making has re- 
ceived most careful study at the hands of 
the new education. What more impor- 
tant subject can claim the attention of 
educators? The home is the citadel of 
our civilization. The triumphs of science 
‘are meaningless unless they some way 
enrich home life. It is from the homes 
of our country, whatever their character, 
that children go forth to the larger world 
of society and state. 

From the home parents and older chil- 
dren go forth to their daily toil, and to 
it they bring the products or the earn- 
ings of their labor, to be expended, wisely 
and prudently or unwisely and impru- 
dently, for food, clothing, shelter and 
other necessities and luxuries of life. For 
most people home is the beginning and 
end of life. All their activities proceed 


from and return to it. Therefore, of all 
the arts those pertaining to home making 
are the most important, and of all the 
sciences those that find their application 
in the home, are the most significant. 
Realizing this, the new education has 
been quick to appropriate as its own 
every practical means to advance teaching 
of home branches in the public schools. 


The Highest Calling for Women 


The education supplied by these new 
branches is the highest form of educa- 
tion for girls, and it gives new meaning, 
new life, and zest to the ordinary 
branches. States that have organized for 
agricultural club work have also state 
wide organization for home-making pur- 
poses. State Superintendent Bishop of 
Nebraska thus expresses his conviction 
of the importance of these clubs. ‘The 
girl who learns to bake a loaf of bread, 
to prepare an edible dish for the table, 
to can a jar of fruit, to make an apron for 
the use of herself or a member of the 
family, or other simple home duties will 
later become the home maker and the 
home keeper,—the highest of all wom- 
anly callings.” 


New Methods 


In rural schools this has called for new 
methods that all progressive teachers 
have to consider if they would have their 
school responsive to the needs of the day. 
The wine of progress can not be placed 
in the old bottles of traditional methods. 
The teacher will have to enlarge his vi- 
sion from higher planes of thought and 
observation. He must, himself, feel the 
importance of home making. It is not 
meant that he shall henceforth devote 
all his energies to teaching home making 
branches, but arrangements must some- 
way be made to lay the foundation for 
the essentials. By employing new 
methods much can be done even in one- 
room rural schools. It is the adoption 
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of such methods that marks the progres- 
sive teacher. The new education does 
not listen to excuses of lack of facilities ; 
where there is a will, there is a way. 


Connecting School Branches with the 
Home 


Before considering methods of direct 
teaching, let us see what can be done by 
the. teacher to connect the various school 
branches with the home life, of the chil- 
dren. Without setting about any specific 
teaching what can you do to implant in 
the mind of your pupils higher standards 
of living? Practically, every girl in 
rural schools is expected to help mother 
prepare the evening meal, set the table, 
wash dishes, and other details. You can 
draw illustrations from such simple 
duties, wherein the children can make 
practical application of the physiology, 
hygiene, arithmetic, and other branches 
taught. 

Are you teaching physiology? What 
practical application do you ask the chil- 
dren to make of it? Do they urge proper 
ventilation at home? Do they under- 
stand simple hygiene as applied in the 
kitchen? Can they apply their lessons 
in fractions to the use of the measuring 
cup in kitchen recipes? or in estimating 
the cloth required for a dress? or the 
amount of paper for a room? How 
about cleanliness, air, sunshine, protec- 
tion of food from flies and dust? The 
teacher can find in the problems of the 
country home material to illustrate every 
point necessary to understand the main 
branches. This is teaching in terms of 
home life. 


What is Being Done 


School authorities in virtually every 
state of the Union are awake to these 
needs, and are making provisions for in- 
struction in these branches. Practically 
all progressive town schools, rural high 
schools, and consolidated schools have 
introduced them into their curriculum. 
Here and there rural schools, even those 
of the one-room type, have done what 


they could, and their reward has been 
increased interest of pupils and patrons, 
an aroused community spirit, and the 
enthusiasm that accompanies success. 
The trend of modern education is steadily 
towards making such instruction oblig- 
atory in rural schools. 


Government Legislation 


In various ways national and state gov- 
ernment are recognizing the importance 
of such instruction. One of the most 
comprehensive educational measures of 
recent years, the Smith-Hughes act, ex- 
tends liberal aid from the National gov- 
ernment to states that make provisions 
to provide for expert instruction in rural 
schools on home making topics, and 
various states are accepting such assis- 
tance. It is evident that all rural teachers 
will have to make a study of these new 
branches and new methods, and do what 
they can even with meager equipment to 
practically apply the same. 


A Word to Teacher 


And, fellow teacher, our message to 
you, whether teaching in town or in coun- 
try is to do what you can to spread the 
gospel of home making. To help you 
in this work we will lay before you an 
outline of what has been done, tell you 
of methods employed in other sections, 
and make suggestions as to what you can 
do. We shall endeavor to enlist the 
homes in enthusiastic, sympathetic co- 
operation by laying before them the con- 
clusions of earnest investigators in home 
betterment work, knowing, they will 
profit by the same. Education for the 
home is co-extensive with life. It begins 
in the kindergarten, it continues through 
the years of school life, and does not 
lose its interest in later years. 


In the Kindergarten 


Little girls delight to play at keeping 
house. Advantage of this natural ten- 
dency has been taken to lay a basis for 
the appreciation of home in primary 
grades and in kindergarten work. In the 
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original method, a set of miniature toys 
is provided for each girl. Then by a 
combination of songs, exercises, and 
plays, the children are taught many little 
duties, which, when properly performed, 
go to make a home comfortable, such as 
arranging a room or laying a dinner table. 
Much is made of music and song. As 
an illustration, we mention the mud-pie 
play. Molding-clay is used as a substi- 
tute for dough, and the children knead 
bread, turn tiny rolls, cut out biscuits, 
and make pies. Thus with the simple 
substitution of toy appliances for real 
domestic apparatus, the children acquire 
principles of order, precision and neat- 
ness, essential to household service. 


In Primary Grades 


These methods, modified in one way 
or another, have been successfully ap- 
plied in the lower grades. One approved 
method is to use one set of toys for the 
entire class, but the set must not be too 
large for the girls to handle easily yet 
small enough to be attractive and to ap- 
peal to those who so often find house- 
work at home a drudgery. The follow- 
ing are given as figures of the approx- 
imate size of the various articles com- 
prising the set of toys. Dresser three 
feet high; bed two and half feet long; 
dining table three and a half feet by two 
feet or twenty inches; dinner set, plates 
about the size of a dessert plate; stove 
fifteen inches long; kitchen cabinet, 
twenty inches high; other furnishings 
in proportion, as far as possible. 


How Lessons are Given 


Lessons are given somewhat as fol- 
lows. Let us suppose it to be on setting 
the table. Chairs for the class are placed 
around the little table at a distance to 
allow the girls to work between the table 
and the class. Conversation is freely in- 
dulged in, and as the pad, cloth and 
dishes are arranged on the table the 
teacher explains about them. The fact 
that simplicity of arrangement is good 
taste is brought out. Habits of neatness 


are taught, such as dishes should not be 
carried against the clothes, silver should 
not be handled by the blade, fingers 
should not be put inside cups and glasses. 
This method can be successfully applied 
in schools fitted for kindergarten work. 


The Kindergarten Doll 


It is not out of place to remark that 
the kindergarten doll is made use of in 
some of the other grades. Some teachers 
use it in their sewing classes. The girls 
cut out and make articles of clothing 
for the doll. These can be finished before 
the task becomes irksome, yet they in- 
clude the same training that would be 
given in making larger garments. We 
read that a doll is often used to teach 
items of personal hygiene, for instance 
the use of a tooth brush. It may be of 
interest to add that kindergarten methods 
are quite largely employed by settlement 
workers in imparting instructions to 
small children in crowded tenement house 
districts. 

In the Grades 


In the first place, the teacher should 
honestly try to realize the importance 
of this work. No branch you teach will 
exceed in importance those bearing on 
house education. But what is the ideal 
you have in mind? Work becomes 
drudgery unless you have some purpose 
in mind that you desire to achieve. If 
you have clearly defined ideals on these 
subjects, you can test the probable worth 
of any proposed course. Ask yourself 
these questions: “Will this course be an 
aid, in any way to better living?” “Will 
the girl be a better home maker if she 
pursues this course?’ Such questions 
should be constantly in the mind of the 
teacher, they should be frankly consid- 
ered and answered so that the time of 
the pupils be not dissipated on that which 
is without value. Let your constant aim 
be to teach young girls some facts that 
they should know, about the home and its 
management, so as to be able to conduct 
it on an efficient, economical, and san- 
itary basis; thus rendering the life of 
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those within its confines richer, fuller 
of content and happiness, in accordance 
with all that is best in life. 


What Amount of Instruction Should 
Be Given in Elementary Schools? 


The extent to which home economics 
should be taught in the elementary 
schools depends upon the conditions of 
each school. In graded schools in towns, 
in consolidated schools, where conditions 


to the body; how much food one needs; 
how to set the table nicely; to make a 
bed properly; to keep the pantry in 
order ; to wash the dishes in the easiest 
and best way; to clean a room nicely; 
to make plain underwear, a simple hat 
and a washable dress.” 


In Rural Schools 


It is of course evident that a teacher 
in the ordinary rural school will have to 
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UTILIZE THE SCHOOL LUNCH TO TEACH COOKING 


are favorable, the instructions can be 
much more extensive than in the average 
one-room rural school. The answers re- 
turned to a request for information sent 
out by the Bureau of Education may be 
fairly summed up as follows, which may 
be considered as an official answer to 
the question: “A student finishing the 
eighth grade should know something of 
practical cooking ; of proper combination 
of food; something of the value of food 


be resourceful to impart needed instruc- 
tions with her present equipment. In 
the model school building with a work- 
room, a satisfactory beginning can be 
made. In general, however, the wide- 
awake teacher need not fold her hands 
in despair. In this as in other depart- 
ments of new school work, it depends to 
a remarkable degree on the teacher her- 
self. One who goes resolutely at this 
problem will discover unexpected means 
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of solving it, even though she be handi- 
capped by the meager equipment of a 
one-room house of the antiquated type. 
In addition, there is the new device of 
home projects and various club organiza- 
tions. In view of what has been accom- 
plished, the teacher that fails to lay the 
foundations of these requirements is be- 
hind the times and lacks in initiative abil- 
ity that should characterize the true 
teacher. 


Utilize the School Lunch to Teach 
Cooking 


We have spoken about the warm lunch 
in the rural school, and have shown what 
valuable education features have been 
discovered in the same. One of the 
greatest inducements for rural schools to 
introduce such a lunch is that it can be 
utilized to teach cooking. This is the 
way one rural school solved the problem. 
The platform in front of the school 1s 
enclosed and fitted up as a farm kitchen 
with stove, table, cupboard, etc. Fire is 
laid ‘before school and started at recess. 
At 11.40, the children responsible for 
the day’s lunch go to the kitchen, while 
the teacher discusses with the rest the 
cooking lesson for the next day. At 
12:20, lunch is served. In the early fall, 
canning of fruit and vegetables, to be 
used for lunches later in the year, is 
undertaken; a few weeks later, nuts are 
studied ; in the butchering season, meats 
form the material of instruction. Thus 
the lessons grow directly out of the 
things that are at hand. This teacher 
was in earnest. It is needless to remark 
that her school is a great success. It 
illustrates once more the old saying about 
the will and the way. 


Sewing in the Public Schools 


In town schools this work is done in 
specially prepared rooms under special 
teachers. As is always the case, the prob- 
lem becomes more complex in rural 
schools, especially in those of the old 
type. At the present day something of 
this kind is expected in rural schools. 


And the teacher eager to succeed must 
introduce some plan to give instructions 
in sewing. In the course of study 
adopted by the Illinois teachers, two 
years work in sewing is outlined for the 
fifth and sixth year. It is suggested | 
for country schools that the time after 
the last recess on the first and third 
Fridays be given to this instruction. 
Often, this school work can be supple- 
mented by home experience. In some 
cases, the article may be started in the 
school, to be completed at home. 

It is suggested that the teacher when 
presenting a new stitch, or a new applica- 
tion of an old stitch, illustrate by draw- 
ing on the blackboard or by using a 
large frame of canvas. This canvas 
should be very coarse and light in color 
and the stitches should be made with a 
large needle and coarse yarn of a dark 
color. The pupil may then practice the 
stitch on a square of muslin, using col- 
ored thread. When sufficient knowl- 
edge is gainéd to enable the student to 
apply it, the work on the garment should 
begin. It is not wise to require a perfect 
stitch before the application is made. It 
is urged by all that the practical precede 
the fanciful. The needs of the home are 
always to be considered, and teachers 
are urged not only to teach how to sew, 
but how to judge and buy textiles, and 
to alter commercial patterns. 


What Has Been Done 


Teachers that imagine nothing can be 
done in teaching sewing in a one-room 
rural school, are not sufficiently inspired 
with the spirit that is demanded in the 
tural teacher of today. In the improved 
building of the future, work in sewing 
will be much simplified, The following 
is a record of work done in a one-room 
rural school. The girls first learned all 
the stitches with which they ornamented 
lamp-mats and work-bags. Then fol- 
lowed the practical stitches. Dish- 
towels and table-napkins were hemmed; 
cooking-aprons, cooking-caps, and car- 
penter’s aprons were made. According 
to the daily time-table, half an hour a 
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week was devoted to the sewing. During 
this thirty minute period, the teacher 
could only give brief instructions regard- 
ing the advance work, consequently, most 
of the sewing was done by the children 
in leisure moments. Each day an older 
girl was appointed monitor of a group. 
During the day, when any girl had satis- 
factorily finished her other work, she 
took her sewing from her desk for seat 
work. 
Home Projects 


We have spoken of home projects as 
a means of securing the co-operation of 
home and schools. We now wish to 
refer to them as a means whereby the 
rural school can secure instruction for 
the pupils in home economics. Some 
teachers resort to the following method. 
Different household tasks are gone over 
in detail as preliminary preparation and 
instruction is given in certain processes, 
such as making pie crust or planning a 
meal. The girl then does this work in 
her own home as a part of the family 
housekeeping, and brings to the school a 
written report signed by her parent spec- 
ifying whether the service rendered met 
the family requirements. It is evident 
that in home projects we have a means 
that can be utilized in virtually all 
schools to lay the foundation of home 
economic training. 


What the Bureau of Education Thinks 
of Home Education 


Various methods by which the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of public spirited 
ladies to make the teaching of home-mak- 
ing branches in rural schools effective 
have been suggested. The Bureau of 
Education suggests a series of lessons 
which may be largely talks on the part 
of the teacher which, if possible, are to 
be demonstrated-in the near-by home of 
one of the girls. The talks are designed 
to emphasize such subjects as: 

The beauty and sacredness of home 
life. In a simple way the girls should 
be given some insight into the sanitary, 
economic, and social problems that are 
involved in housekeeping that they may 


develop an increased appreciation of the 
importance of the work of the home- 
maker. The two most important things 
to be taught are cleanliness and order. 
Too much emphasis can not be put on the 
value of fresh air and sunshine, and the 
necessity for free use of hot water and 
soap. The value of property must be 
emphasized. Economy in the purchase 
and handling of house furnishings and 
equipment must be considered. Instruc- 
tion should be given in the care and ar- 
rangement of furniture, and in the care 
of foods and clothing. Simple instruc- 
tion in the care of babies should be given, 
since the children are generally respon- 


sible for the care of the younger members 


of their families. 


How City Homes Can Help 


The services of public spirited ladies 
in larger towns, who are desirous to help 
girls become more efficient in the com- 
mon duties of house keeping is sought 
in a number of home projects. In Holly, 
Colorado, the Woman’s Civic Club have 
adopted the following course: The girls 
of the high school are divided into four 
classes, as indicated by the year of the 
work they are taking in the high school. 
As many divisions are made of each 
class as are necessary to secure the best 
results. These divisions meet once or 
twice a week at the various homes in the 
city, and the girls cook, sew, and do other 
household work, such as washing, sweep- 
ing, and dusting, under the direct super- 
vision of the teacher and the mistress of 
the house. A definite outline of the work 
to be done in the home is given to the 
class and also to the lady of the house, 
so that she may have the material and 
utensils necessary ready for the use of 
the girls, who do all the work and leave 
the house in the condition they found 
it, washing and drying all dishes and 
putting them into their proper places. 


Club Work 


Why not extend the principle of club 
organization so successful in teaching 
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agriculture to practical instruction in 
home management? This would be an- 


other method for the rural school to 
teach these new branches and thus meet 
the requirements of the new education.. 
In a report on schools in one state, we 
read, “Excellent work has been done by 
teachers who have simply organized 
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the service of ladies in the community 
who have the proper facilities and are 
willing to assist in the work of instruc- 
tion, each lady selecting her specialty. 
These clubs often work in connection 
with the state organization, for it is weil 
known that many states through the 
medium of the state university or the 
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“HOW CITY HOMES CAN HELP” 


‘Home-makers’ clubs’ among the larger 
girls and have encouraged them to meet 
at their own homes and follow out the 
suggestions of the teacher or the direc- 
tions which have come from the super- 
visor of the state.” 

A very simple, portable equipment is 
procured for the use of the club mem- 
bers, and the work is carried on under 
close supervision. The teacher is often 
the instructor, but again use is made of 


state department of education are organ- 
izing the rural schools for such work. 
In some states hundreds of such clubs 
have been organized. 


The Work of State Organizations 


Where such a state organization has 
been perfected, definite instruction mate- 
rial is furnished by the supervisor of 
home economics to the teachers. If not 
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otherwise provided, the teacher herself 
must formulate such instructions. This 
includes recipes, methods, explanation, 
and emphasis of the important points of 
the lesson, together with a set of ques- 
tions which review the lesson in detail. 
Each student has her special home 
economics blank book, in which all work 
must be written in ink, This book must 
be ready at any time for the inspection 
of the teacher that is responsible for this 
part of the work. The Elements of the 
Theory and Practice of Cookery and 
Farmer’s Bulletins of the United States 
Department of Agriculture are used 
often as references. The recipe to be 
used is followed by the instructor, 
whether teacher or patron. Interesting 


results that have followed are the closer 


co-operation of patrons and school, and 
the introduction. of daily hot lunches 
prepared by the girls of the club. Most 
of the material is donated by the patrons. 


What You Can Do 


We have surely written in vain unless 
home and school are convinced of the 
importance of this branch of new educa- 
tion work, unless they feel that they can 
be introduced in some practical form in 
any school and unless both are willing 
to work to make the effort a success. 
The home is vitally interested in making 
the school work so successful that the 
boys and girls will see opening before 
them a larger life that will come to its 
highest development amid country sur- 
roundings. To make such a result pos- 
sible, both agriculture and home-making 
must be presented to them in their true 
light. 

Home Schools 


It is believed by many that the school 
will not become really efficient in teach- 
ing home economics until instructions 
can be given under actual home condi- 
tions.. This is one reason why home 
project methods and club work that en- 


list the help of the home are so effectual. 


The ideals of today become the working 
conditions of tomorrow. Already, home 
schools have been equipped for work in 


various cities. This movement will 
doubtless spread. Such schools are ac- 
tual homes, fully equipped, wherein girls 
learn by practice. Such a school is be- 
yond the reach of the average rural 
school today. In the school of tomor- 
row, it will be an accomplished fact. One 
of the buildings constituting the school 
group in the school of the future will be 
fully equipped for instruction in home- 
making. We can not conceive of a more 
important development. There the com- 
mon branches of the school of today 
will appear in their true light as the 
foundations on which is reared the im- 
posing structure of farm and home— 
rural life—education. 


Thrift and Economy 


The end of all education is to make 
life better worth living. It is only right 
and natural that every one should plan 
not only for the necessities and comforts 
of life, but for at least the more modest 
luxuries. The work of our schools, then, 
is not only to equip the individual with 
the necessary technical ability to pursue 
some gainful vocation, but it is necessary 
to instill in the mind principles of thrift 
and economy. We have come nationally 
to a time of. economic pressure. Our 
free lands are gone, the exploiting of 
wealth from the soil is over; national 
conservation, efficiency in production, 
and thrift in the household are the new 
watchwords. Progress for the average 
family group will turn now on the wise 
household use of resources more than 
upon increase of wealth. Truly we need 
still to increase efficiency in producing 
wealth, but intelligent consumption of 
wealth especially merits attention. This 
means the education of “The woman who 
spends,” and emphasis upon domestic 
economy as well as upon industrial econ- 
omy. It means training a nation’s home- 
makers to the economic possibilities of 
their vocation. 


How Thrift Can Be Taught 


We can all see how this aim can be 
fostered in general. In cooking, we must 
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impart knowledge as to food values, how 
to conserve the supplies of food, how 
to cook economically, how to prepare 
appetizing dishes out of materials now 
discarded or but little valued. All these 
points can be emphasized in instructions 
given by means of methods we have 
outlined. The time has come when we 
in America need just such instruction 
as this. It is said that any European 


nation could live luxuriously on what we . 


waste. As a nation, we have become 


careless. 
In the Kitchen 


Observations of practical life and 
scientific research disclose many mistakes 
in food economy that could easily be 
prevented through education. Expensive 
foods are used when cheaper ones are as 
nutritious, and might be made quite as 
palatable ; the diet seldom shows a proper 
balance of fuel ingredients and flesh- 
forming materials; serious errors in 
cooking are made, and a great deal of 
fuel wasted ; excessive quantities of food 
are eaten, and much nutritive material 
discarded as kitchen refuse. Today, 
under the spur of necessity, many people 
are learning, to their surprise, that by 
using improved methods of preparation, 
and judgment in selection, they can live 
better, at less expense, than they have 
been accustomed to, notwithstanding 
the prevailing high cost of supplies. It 
is truly the province of the school to 
emphasize the duty of exercising thrift 
and economy in the home. 


In All Departments of Home-Making 


But we need the same lesson in every. 


department of home work. We must 
learn efficiency in home management, in 
kitchen équipment, and the arrangement 
and furnishing of the rooms. ‘There 
is now a science of housekeeping. This 
can not all be taught in schools, but the 
foundation can there be laid that, in 
after life, will develop into practical, 
efficient home-making. This is part of 
the message for the home to which we 
will soon turn. It must be understood 


that the richest reward of the course 
here urged is not simply the savings of 
expense. But the saving of thought and 
energy of the housekeeper for the most 
important part of home-making: The 
exercise of loving care that watches over 
every essential affecting the welfare of 
the home circle. 


The End Sought 


And so we are brought once more to 
the higher aspects of our theme. The in- 
terests of the home, to secure which 
should be the great aim of education. 
And we conclude that in schools should 
be given to every girl, in whatever walk 
of life, in town and country alike, the 
training and education that will awaken 
her enthusiasm and enchain her interest 
in the vocation of home-making. And 
the precepts taught, and the ideals held 
out to her as to the scope of the home, 
must be an alluring, ever growing one, 
including all the essentials of a progres- 
sive life. The home must grow to in- 
clude the enlarging activities and respon- 
sibilities of woman, so that her most 
vital interests may focus there, and give 
to her a growing ideal of the responsibil- 
ity, the dignity, and the beauty of life 
that becomes the “vision” for all human- 
ity. 

By Way of Review 


This section has thus far been written 
more especially for teachers of the one- 
room rural schools. We have been urg- 
ing the necessity for new preparation, 
new ideals, for organization and methods. 
Our further discussion will take us be- 
yond the range of such schools. Before 
passing on to other topics let us briefly 
recall the main points that constitute the 
new education and the new methods that 
must henceforth claim the efforts of all 
rural teachers desirous of success. What 
we have considered includes virtually 
nothing but what a teacher of average 
ability, energy, and zeal can accomplish. 

You must not be discouraged because 
of present equipment. It is true that in 
the futwre when consolidation shall over- 
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take your section, much better work can 
be done, but you can not afford to let 
your district wait for that time. You 
have only to reflect on what has been 
done to gain enthusiasm to do what you 
can with your present surroundings. 
You can work for more beautiful 
grounds and better buildings, and you 
can adopt some of the new methods now 
discussed, 


You Can Do the Same 


In an official communication, we read 
of a teacher in a one-room school of the 
old type, who determined to do what she 


perimental garden. At intermission 
periods, the teacher and pupils talked 
over plans by which they might learn to 
cook and to sew, to make various ar- 
ticles of diet, to can fruit, and to cul- 
tivate flowers and vegetables. 

The boys took interest in corn and 
potato growing and other lines that es- 
pecially appealed to the individual. The 
usual results followed: Her school ranks 
among the very best in the county. The 
community has been much benefited in 
the interest taken by the young people 
in the work of the home. The school has 
been much benefited by the interest 


awakened among the patrons of the 
school. The whole district has been in- 
spired by the faithful work of that one 
teacher. What can better engage the 
attention of teachers than methods that 
lead to such results as these? 


could to improve conditions. Under her 
directions, the school children collected 
stones and made borders for flower beds 
in front and at one side of the build- 
ing. They also trained vines over the 
outbuildings and maintained a small ex- 


Questions for Consideration 


1. What can you do to connect the instruction you are giving in your school with the 
home duties of the children? 

2. The Bureau of Education recently asked the opinion of teachers as to what amount 
of Domestic Science teaching should be given in the grades. What is your opinion? 

3. What are you doing to impart instruction in the principles of cooking? How about 
the school lunch? Home projects? 

4. What are you doing about sewing? 

5. What do you think of the suggestion of the Bureau of Education of Home making 
talks to be demonstrated in near-by homes? 

6. Can you think of any way of inculcating needed lessons in thrift? 


“Tntroduce a little active participation in the care of 
plants and grounds, and at once to each and every 
child the garden becomes ‘our’ garden, and an injury 
to it a personal affair; any praise or merit becomes a 
comment on something ‘I made or helped make.’ This 
brings out the care of public property, consideration for 
others and as eu y) toward public good.” 

—M. Louise Green. 


“The love of rural life, of honest work, the habit of 
finding enjoyment in familiar things, is worth a thou- 
sand fortunes of money or its equivalent.” 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 


“The garden is the outer class-room of the school. 
It is a happy field of expression, where the boys and 
girls work among growing things, and ape themselves 
in body and mind.” —R. H. Cowley. 
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THE MOVEMENT TOWARD 
CONSOLIDATION 


It is evident that in many respects the 
ideals of the new education are such that 
they can not be fully realized in many 
school districts as now constituted. Ow- 
ing to many causes, this will be the condi- 
tion in the majority of rural sections 
for years to come. Under such circum- 
stances the new education does not ask 
for the impossible. It concerns itself 
in providing methods by which progres- 
sive teachers can make a beginning in 
these new directions. It aims to improve 
as far as practical present conditions, 
and urges improved buildings, enlarged 
and beautified grounds. It further asks 
teachers to make use of home projects, 
finding in them a ready means whereby 
to put life into what technical instruc- 
tions can be given in the average rural 
school of the present. 

The need for improvement is so ur- 
gent, however, that there has been a 
strong movement toward consolidation 
of districts. Wherever it has been prac- 
tical to introduce this innovation, a great 
improvement has been noticed and con- 
solidation is regarded by many as the 
final step in a course of development that 
will result in a system of rural schools 
that shall meet the expectation of en- 
thusiastic teachers that have worked 
under all sorts of discouragements to 
make their schools responsive to the 
needs of the present. 


Consolidation Characteristics of the 
Present 


Decades ago, the movement toward 
consolidation in business began. Scat- 
tered lines of railroads drew together 
in great systems. In various lines of man- 
ufacturing, multitudes of scattered, small, 
poorly equipped shops, employing few 
workmen, gave place to the centralized 
factory, covering many acres of ground, 
equipped with the very latest labor saving 


devices, resulting in a great saving in 
expense and great increase, in produc- 
tions. This tendency toward concentra- 
tion in commercial and business affairs 
is irresistible. 

The same principle applies in educa- 
tional matters. Formerly, there were 
a great many small colleges scattered 
over the Eastern and Central parts of 
our country. The tendency has been for 
them to unite in a few large institutions. 
And so by a quite natural process of 
evolution, we have come to the con- 
solidated rural school. 


The Aim Sought in Consolidation 


The end sought by the new education 
in furthering consolidation is the same 
as in present day business methods,—effi- 
ciency in production. In the present dis- 
trict system, many teachers endeavor to - 
do for many small classes what a few 
teachers can do for a few large classes in 


.consolidated schools. The present system 


of district management is on the plane 
of development reached in manufactur- 
ing before factory days. 

Of even greater importance is the fact 
that in consolidation we have a system of 
schools which, if kept true to the ideals 
of country life and not allowed to become 
simply town schools moved to the coun- 
try, will afford country children an ed- 
ucation fitting them for the conditions 
surrounding them, equal in that respect 
to the best results secured for town chil- 
dren in their magnificent, graded schools, 
fitting them for the surroundings of 
town life. 


What is Consolidation? 


The term consolidation is used when 
two or more school districts are made 
into a single district; one school in one 
building replacing two or more small 
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schools in several buildings. In some 
states when but two schools are replaced 
by one, the new school is called a “union” 
school, the term “consolidated” being ap- 
plied only when three or more schools 
are replaced by a single school. In other 
sections the term “consolidated” is used 
only in speaking of a school to which 
children are transported at public ex- 
pense. Consolidation in its best form 
takes place when schools, not forced to 
close for lack of pupils, are deliberately 
abandoned for the purpose of creating 
a larger school where more efficient work 
can be done, or equivalent work at less 
expense. | 


Essential Principles of Efficient Con- 
solidation 


Our object is to impress on rural 
homes the need of consolidation if they 
would provide their children with educa- 
tion that will dignify country life, and 
enlarge their conception of its possibil- 
ities. We can not consider every feature 
of consolidation, but will speak of some 
details communities must keep in mind 
if they would have really efficient con- 
solidation. If several districts, or per- 
haps an entire township, are considering 
incurring the expense of new buildings 
for a consolidated school, the question 
of location, etc., is of great importance. 
It should be added that the unit. for 
school purposes is not the same in all 
states. In some it is the old district 
system; in others, the township; in still 
others, the county. 


Consolidation for Local Needs 


In this form of consolidation the 
schools, of which there may be several in 
a township or quite a number in a county, 
where that is the unit of administration, 
as in Tennessee, are not located in strictly 
geographical centers, but wherever they 
will most conveniently accommodate the 
children that are to attend. For many 
reasons, this seems the true principle to 
follow. All that should be insisted on is 
that a sufficient number of districts be 
consolidated to secure the benefits of a 


real consolidated school, that is a graded 
school with two or more _ teachers, 
equipped to apply modern methods. Sim- 
ply an enlarged district with old district 
methods is not a step in advance. 


Location in Towns 


In a number of instances, a mistake 
was made in concluding that the benefits 
of consolidation can be secured in rural 
sections, by closing rural schools and 
making arrangements for transporting 
the children to near-by towns, where they 
could have the benefits of the town school 
that was splendidly equipped for town 
purposes. But the ideal of the new ed- 
ucation is to teach rural children in 
terms of rural life. This aim will not 
be realized if consolidation is to consist 
in taking them to towns. This was the 
weakness in the old idea of township 
high schools. They were sure to be lo- 
cated in towns and conducted in accord- 
ance with town ideals. 


Country Location 


The ideal location is in the heart of a 
rural community, where the children are 
surrounded with the forms of life with 
which they are most familiar. Lo- 
cate the school amid such surroundings, 
where practical object lessons in ag- 
riculture can be drawn from smiling | 
fields, in close proximity to ample school 
grounds made attractive by landscape 
arts, where school gardens and demon- 
stration farms emphasize the lessons 
taught and inspire to successful home 
projects; make the school building com- 
modious and fit it up with work rooms 
where manual arts and home-studies can 
be practiced ; in some convenient part of 
the ground locate a tasteful home for 
the teachers, which shall exemplify the 
model country home. Such is the ideal 
which should inspire those seeking the 
benefits of consolidation. 


How the Movement Began 


As in other forward movements, the 
trouble was to make the start. It was 
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simple enough after some section demon- 
strated it. The old district system is so 
familiar to us that it was put in our 
school laws as an essential part of our 
school system, and in most cases the leg- 
islature had to pass laws permitting con- 
solidation. The advance won during re- 
cent years is shown in the fact that in 
some states, under certain conditions, 
consolidation is now compulsory. 

Probably in the older states from very 
early times schools were abandoned for 
the sake of economy, and the children 
sent to neighboring schools. In Massa- 
chusetts, in 1869, the legislature author- 
ized school trustees of an abandoned dis- 
trict to pay for the transportation of 
children to a neighboring district, out of 
the school funds. The first district to 
take advantage of this act was situated 
near Quincy, Massachusetts. In 1874, 
this district, with a school of less than 
a dozen children, closed the school, and 
transported the pupils to another one- 
teacher school, the union making a school 
not too large for one teacher. The dis- 
trict abandoning its school paid tuition 
and transportation expenses, finding the 
outlay less than the amount that would 
have been required to maintain the old 
school. No special educational advan- 
tages came to the pupils transported, ex- 
cept from association with a greater 
number of children. 


The First Consolidation 


The first consolidation for the definite 
purpose of securing for the children bet- 
ter edticational opportunities also oc- 
curred in Massachusetts. In 1875, three 
district schools adjacent to Montague, 
were abandoned, and a new brick build- 
ing erected at a central location, to which 
the children were transported at public 
expense. This school is still in a flour- 
ishing condition. The building was made 
modern in every respect. It is heated by 
hot air and is properly ventilated and 
lighted. It has in-door toilets and run- 
ning water from a neighboring hillside 
spring. It affords opportunity to study 
consolidation in every phase of the move- 


ment, and especially the question of 
transportation, which in many commu- 
nities seems a very serious matter. 


The Spread of the Movement 


The movement spread from Massa- 


chusetts to other Northeastern states and 
the West and South, until now it is 
doubtful if a state can be found without 
several examples of successful, con- 
solidated schools. The first consolidated 
school in Ohio was the Kingsville school, 
in Ashtabula county. This was so suc- 
cessful that the school law of Ohio now 
authorizes any county to consolidate its 
schools. Consolidation in Indiana was 
considered as early as 1856, but nothing 
of importance was done until 1889, when 
the legislature passed an act recogniz- 
ing the right of township trustees to pay 
for the transportation of pupils to con- 
solidated schools. A large part of the 
state has now provided for such schools. 


The Situation at Present 


This type of school is in successful 
operation from Maine to Florida, from 
Massachusetts to Washington and Or- 
egon. It is therefore not limited to any 
particular geographical or economic con- 
ditions. ‘The plan has proved successful 
on the plains of Texas, among the hills 
of Vermont, and on the sparsely settled 
prairies of North Dakota. It must not be 
implied from this success that all dis- 
trict schools are soon to be replaced by 
consolidated schools, or that the one- 
room school will henceforth be remem- 
bered only as history. Many conditions 
render this impossible. There are now 
in the United States something over two 
hundred thousand one-room country 
schools, while but a few thousand con- 
solidated schools have been organized. 
However, progress toward consolidation 
is rapid at present; there is not a state 
where it is not being agitated; in many, 
compulsory or favorable legislation has 
been enacted. It is estimated that more 
schools have been consolidated within the 
last five years, than in all the time pre- 
ceding since the movement began. 
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Transportation 


Transportation is the great problem to 
be solved in consolidation. ‘This is the 
objection sure to be made by parents 
when the question of consolidation first 
comes up, and some objections are well 
founded. The distance that children 
have to be carried is an important point 
to be considered. Where it is too great, 
children have to leave home too early 
in the morning and are returned too iate 
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ness is eliminated because the wagons 
run on schedule time. The health of the 
children is conserved, since they do not 
walk through the rain and mud or wear 
wet shoes all day. Other educational 
benefits will be considered later. 


What Means for Conveyance are 
Provided 


In general, the school authorities pro- 
vide for the conveyance of the children. 
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“IN A NUMBER OF STATES AUTOMOBILE BUSSES ARE COMING INTO USE” 


in the day. In such cases, the area em- 
braced in consolidation is too large. In 
practice, where the distance to be trans- 
ported is not too great, benefits due to 
consolidation are very noticeable. 

The. attendance is larger, that means 
that a greater percentage of pupils of the 
school age are going to school; therefore 
we are getting more work out of our 
schools, we are increasing their efficiency. 
The attendance is more regular and tardi- 


In some states provisions are made by 
law for allowances to parents or guard- 
ians that transport their children if it is 
not practical to use the means provided 
by the school officials. This is often the 
case in sparsely settled districts, and 
where roads are poor. In such cases the 
children may be seen going to school in 
buggies or on horseback, on bicycles or 
motorcycles. One of the disadvantages 
of this method is that it does not assure 
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regularity of attendance and freedom 
from tardiness. 


Public Conveyances 


In most cases, the officials of the con- 
solidated area make arrangements for 
transportation. The wagon is the usual 
form of conveyance selected, though 
many children in various parts of the 
country are transported by steam rail- 
roads or electric lines. In a number of 
states, automobile busses are coming into 
use and this will become more general in 
time. In Virginia, on one route, a gas- 
oline launch is used. The wagon must 
be well built, strong, safe, and warm. In 
some states, the state authorities pre- 
scribe the style of wagons which must 
conform to specifications. They must 
be covered and equipped with side cur- 
tains to keep out wind and storm. Glass 
sides are much better than curtains, as 
the children are not then sitting in semi- 
darkness ; and, in addition, they can see 
the country as they pass along. Doors 
should be provided at both ends. 

The best wagons are built so that the 
driver sits inside with the children. He 
is then in position to require proper con- 
duct and conversation on the part of the 
boys and girls under his charge. In 
cold weather, the floor is covered with 
rugs or with straw, and lap robes are 
provided. Often, wagons are heated by 
coal or oil stoves placed sometimes in- 
side, sometimes outside under the 
wagons. Footstones or planks of hard- 
wood are sometimes used, being heated 
at home in the morning, and on the 
school stove for the return trip. *Arti- 
ficial heat, however, is unnecessary ex- 
cept in extreme cold or on long routes. 


Running on Schedule 


Usually the school wagon follows a 
definite route, and children meet it at 
fixed places on the route. The wagons 
are required to run on schedule and 
leave fixed points at set time. Most 
states provide by law that the route must 
be so established that in no case chil- 


dren shall be obliged to walk to meet 
the wagon more than a reasonable dis- 
tance, generally limited to approximately 
a half mile. It will be noticed that chil- 
dren receive practical lessons on the 
necessity of promptness. What can be | 
of greater importance? 


The Drivers 


It is evident that much depends on the 
driver. Great care must be taken to se- 
cure drivers that are trustworthy, tem- 
perate, careful, and whose word will be 
respected and obeyed. Children readily 
recognize the right of the school to dic- 
tate their conduct while they are riding. 
in wagons owned or leased by the school 
and driven by men or women that have 
the same authority over them as their 
teachers. In fact, most of the objections 
to consolidation concern transportation, 
and the personal character of the driver 
is the most important factor in this re- 
spect. When proper vehicles and proper 
drivers are secured, most of the trouble 
anticipated by those opposed to consoli- 
dation does not appear. 


Consolidation and Good Roads 


It is evident there is an intimate rela- 
tion between consolidation and the roads. 
The fact that a large number of wagons 
are used in all sections of the country, 
over all sorts of roads, is evidence that 
the success of consolidation does not 
wholly depend on the roads; but good 
roads are a great help, and it has been 
found by experience that school con- 
solidation has been a great stimulus to 
good road making. In this case we have 
illustrated the fact that improvement in 
one direction is generally followed by 
like improvement in others. Good roads 
are a necessity in themselves, but since 
they are a factor in successful consoli- 
dation there is increased impetus given 
to their construction. 


Grounds for Consolidated School 


Since the consolidated school is to 
serve many purposes that the single dis- 
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trict school can not, it needs larger 
grounds and more ample equipment. It 
will defeat the very object it is intended 
to secure if the grounds be inadequate. 


The Bureau of Education suggests the 
following design for a ten-acre school 
ground. Half of it is devoted to an 
experimental farm. Three acres for 


LEXPLFL/TENTAL FAP/4 
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“DESIGN FOR A TEN-ACRE SCHOOL GROUND” 


The state law of Iowa provides that the 
least amount of land for a consolidated 
school shall be four acres. It is safe to 
say, however, that the average amount 
provided is at least ten acres. Many 
cases exceed this amount. 


school building and playground spaces. 
All the upper part to be devoted to lawn, 
dotted with trees, shrubbery, and flow- 
ers and provided with curving walks. 
The teacher’s home is observed in one 
corner of the remaining two acres sur- 
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rounded by the garden, orchard, and 
poultry yard. In all its essential details, 
and with even increased area, that de- 
sign is realized in many sections. Is 
there any doubt that amid such sur- 
roundings agriculture can be made a most 
vital study? Practical demonstration 
work can be given. All necessary home 
projects lose their appearance of theory, 
they are practical, real; before the chil- 
dren are models. If there be any virtue 
in the new methods we have been urg- 
ing, they can be easily demonstrated with 
such surroundings. 3 


The Building 


All the excellent features we have been 
urging in the model school building are 
of course provided in the consolidated 
school. Work-rooms, laboratories, a 
library, and rooms fitted for manual 
training and domestic science are pre- 
pared. The buildings vary in cost from 
three thousand dollars to much higher 
figures. They contain from two to ten 
or twelve rooms, and these rooms exem- 
plify the very latest methods we have 
been urging. They are generous in size, 
‘lighted from one side, high windows in 
the rear. 

There is an assembly room that will 
seat between two and three hundred 
people; the seats in this room are mov- 
able so they can be gathered to one side 
if necessary. This assembly room is 
intended to be the social center of the 
community, where lectures can be given 
and social gatherings held. 


The Equipment 


The equipment is ample in all respects. 
In the various rooms are necessary maps, 
charts, and globes. There are diction- 
aries and reference books for the ad- 
vanced pupils. Supplemental readers for 
the grades, a general library and read- 
ing room, tastily adorned, for general 
use. In short, every feature intended to 
emphasize new educational ideals, that 
appeal to the esthetic principles of our 
nature, that make for efficiency in life 
are here provided. 


This building is set in the midst of 
rural surroundings, and there is about 
the grounds the inspiration of nature in 
her most attractive dress, hay scented 
breezes, peaceful scenes of grazing flocks 
and herds. The well kept teacher’s home, 
the orchards, garden, and farm invests 
all with the air of a prosperous country 
home. These are some of the advan- 
tages that can be secured by consolida- 
tion of “rural schools. The education 
must remain, however, suited to rural 
needs, taught in terms of rural life, em- 
phasis placed on agriculture and home- 
making branches, supported by various 
forms of home projects, linked up with 
state-wide organizations, and the new 
gospel of community up-building must 
be faithfully taught. 


The Success of Consolidation 


When we consider the evident advan- 
tages of consolidation it is not strange 
that it is regarded by many as the final 
step to be taken in bringing rural schools 
to the state of efficiency demanded by 
present day needs. It will still remain 
necessary for rural school teachers en- 
thused with true ideas of their duty, to 
work along the lines we have suggested 
for school betterment in their district. 
It will be a long while before consolida- 
tion can become the general rule. In 
many cases the present district form will 
continue. But improved grounds, build- 
ings, and new methods set forth in this 
chapter will confer substantially the same 
blessings on rural children in all sections. 


A Typical Illustration 
To illustrate the advantages of the 


‘consolidated system over the district Sys- 


tem, we will consider a county in East 
Tennessee, the county in that state be- 
ing the unit of school organization. 
About sixty one-room ‘schools scattered 
up and down the narrow valleys between 
mountain ranges have now been consoli- 
dated into sixteen schools. The inten- 
tion is to erect twelve more buildings to 
complete consolidation for the entire 
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county. Mining is a prominent industry 
though the valleys are suited for agri- 
culture. The condition of education was 
formerly neither better nor worse than 
in similar sections: a fair statement is 
that it was backward, comparatively 
little interest being taken in the schools 
by the people generally. 

Most of the buildings are of six rooms, 
the smallest ones are two rooms, the 
largest nine rooms. The average cost of 
these buildings was between five and six 
thousand dollars. They are substantial 
brick buildings. There are rooms fitted 
up for agriculture, manual training and 
home-making branches, which are oblig- 
atory with option of choice. Two years 
of high-school training are provided. 
Each building is supplied with running 
water, piped from springs on the neigh- 
boring hills. Seven transportation wag- 
ons are required for the schools now 
built. 

The school grounds are from ten to 
fourteen acres in extent, a part of this 
area is used for school gardens, a large 
part as a model farm. Each school is 
provided with a cottage for the use of 
the principal and his family and is to 
serve as a home demonstration, so that 
people living near can see how even in 
rural sections, homes can be provided 
with running water, bath rooms, and san- 
itary closets, not to mention other de- 
tails of modern home-making. 


A Comparison 


Measured by the educational facili- 
ties of this mountainous county, many 
counties in rich agricultural states are 
so far behind that there is no compari- 
son. They represent different planes of 
development. The new system of that 
progressive county has cost considerable, 
but potential results, such as a general 
awakening, in educational matters, 
aroused public spirit, activity is all that 
enriches life and makes for improved 
homes, happiness and efficiency in gen- 
eral, can not be estimated in money 
terms. This is new education, new 


methods. It is that for which progres- 
sive homes and schools should work. 


In School Cottages 


Teachers’ cottages to which references 
have been made constitutes still another 
departure from old methods. Such a 
cottage is a necessary part of the consoli- 
dated school plant, but they are by no 
means confined to schools of that type. 
Probably the first instance of a cottage 
for the use of a teacher in a one-room 
district was built in the state of Wash- 
ington. Apart from the use of such cot- 
tages for consolidated schools, the idea 
of a teacher’s home for a rural school 
has spread until there is probably not a 
state where one or more example of 
school cottages, built for the use of dis- 
trict school teachers, can not be found. 

The Bureau of Education has care- 
fully investigated this latest step taken 
by the new education. In a bulletin on 
this subject, the Bureau points out that 
if the country school is to do the work 
now generally required of it, a teacher’s 
cottage is necessary; at least in many 
parts: of, the’ country, There are, of 
course, difficulties in the way, but it 
points out that satisfactory progress in 
country schools seems to demand this 
change, in many cases at least, and so © 
in time it must become the general rule. 


What Is Required 


In this is seen the genius of the new 
education. Teachers’ cottages seem to 
be necessary to real efficiency in rural 
schools, they must then be provided. 
Perhaps in their general use they will 
keep pace with the spread of consolida- 
tion. Still if consolidation be delayed, 
teachers’ cottages will not in all cases 
wait for such a school. The testimony 
is that wherever employed they have led 
to most satisfactory results. The gen- 
eral tone of community life has been 
raised, the community providing them 
can secure better teachers, and success- 
ful teachers are satisfied to remain where 
they are furnished an attractive home. 
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What Kind Should Be Built 


The Bureau of Education has made 
certain suggestions that should be 
heeded. It asserts that: The house 
should not be expensive, but neat and at- 
tractive, a model for the community, such 
a house as any thrifty farmer with good 
taste might hope to build or have built 
for himself. The principal should live 
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agents, and other similar agencies, and 
it should be made their duty to help in 
every way possible. These are not the- 
oretical considerations, but actual results 
in many sections. Just such results as 
teachers imbued with the ideals of the 
new education hope to realize. They are 
new methods to be worked for. What 
can you doP 
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“SUCH A COTTAGE IS A NECESSARY PART OF THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL PLANT” 


in the home, keep it as a model home for 
the community, and cultivate the farm as 
a model farm, with garden, orchard, 
poultry yard, dairy, and whatever else 
that should be found on a well-conducted, 
well-tilled farm in that community. He 
should put himself into close contact 
with the agricultural college and agri- 
cultural experiment station of the state, 
and the departments of agriculture of 
state and nation, farm demonstration 


Teachers’ Cottages and the Community 


One of the best arguments for the 
teachers’ cottage in connection with the 
rural school is that it encourages the 
community spirit. It is more than the 
teacher’s home, it is the community 
home. Patrons feel free to call and dis- 
cuss matters of interest in connection 
with their children in the school. They 
would not care to call if the teacher had 
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rooms at Farmer Jones’. And in this PAE 


matter also, experience has demonstrated 
the truth of this statement. 


The New Education and the Com- q o 
munity | 
Apart from casual mention, we have fi N IBA TH 0 


not spoken of one result which the new 
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PLAN SUGGESTED BY THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION FOR A TEACHERS’ COTTAGE 


education has striven to advance in every entire community. It is an effort to 
way possible, realizing that it is educa- revive the community spirit of earliet 
tion in the highest sense of the word, days. 

it concerns itself with the interests of the It is the earnest conviction of all stu- 
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dents that nothing will better advance 
the interests of rural life than for the 
communities to have a center where the 
people can come together in a spirit of 
comradeship and mutual good will to 
discuss questions in which they are all 
interested. It is believed that thus to 
meet in social contact is one remedy for 
the isolation of country life. The prob- 
lem is to find some rallying point for 
community purpose. 


Why Not Make the School Serve Such 
a Purpose? 


The new education has a most prac- 
tical solution of this problem in the new 
school building and its enlarged and 
beautified grounds. The school belongs 
to the whole people, and can easily be 
made to serve the social as well as the 
intellectual requirements of its constitu- 
ency. Instead of being a benefit to a 
very small proportion of the population, 
a few hours each day, twenty days in 
the month for a little more than half the 
year, it should k2 of service to all the 
people of its community whenever it can 
serve their needs. With adequate build- 
ings planned with such uses in mind, the 
young people will find at the school a 
place for their entertainments and par- 
ties; here the older ones of the neigh- 
borhood will come for their special pro- 
grams on scientific agriculture and home 
economy; here all will assemble for 
neighborhood picnics, lectures, concerts, 
and whatever else goes to add to the in- 
tellectual and social life of the commu- 
nity. 


Consolidated and Community Service 


The consolidated school was no sooner 
established than it was discovered that it 
was most admirably calculated to answer 
this purpose. A district is generally too 
small a territory to consider in connection 
with community interests. The consoli- 
dated school serves from twenty to thirty 
square miles of territory and embraces a 
population ample for community organi- 
zation purposes. 


In fact, the rooms that are provided 
in all consolidated buildings lend them- 
selves so readily to this purpose that they 
are a standing suggestion to the com- 
munity to come together and utilize them 


for lectures and other entertainment. — 


The logical places for picnics, agricul- 
tural exhibits, and stock or grain judg- 


ing contests are the ample grounds sur- 


rounding the school. On the well 
equipped athletic fields can be held base- 
ball contests and other forms of athletic 
sport. 

An Object Lesson 


The Bureau of Education has a most 
interesting account of improvement in a 
rural community far from the railroad 
in a hilly region, which only a few years 
ago was in a very backward state. At 
present, however, it has a splendid con- 
solidated school and we read “Local so- 
cial life, formerly of no community avail, 
now offers interests for the children, the 
young men and young women, and the 
older people of the community. The 
school started this by interesting the 
people, young and old, in games which 
were played on the school grounds. 
Saturday afternoons, patrons and pu- 
pils meet on the grounds and enjoy them- 
selves playing volley ball, tennis and 
other games.” When people once be- 
gin to play together they soon begin to 
work together, and we learn that now 
“Literary societies meet in the school 
building, where many things of com- 
munity importance are discussed.” 


It Always Works that Way 


Similar results have been attained in 
so many instances that there is no longer 
a doubt the new education has won an- 
other triumph, taken another forward 
step in real, practical, home and school 
education in this use of the school build- 
ing. Families meet and become ac- 
quainted, new friendships are formed, 


old grievances are removed, a spirit of 


interest in the common welfare is created. 
The new life thus breathed into the com- 
munity is felt in school matters. Re< 
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ferring once more to the case just cited, 
we read: 

“Before the establishment of the new 
school with its new relationship to the 
community, only the smaller children at- 
tended the school; the older ones sought 
work and entertainment elsewhere. At 
present the young men and women of the 
community attend the school. The farm- 
ers have learned to look to the institution 
for help in their agricultural problems. 
They find it more profitable to have their 
sons and daughters in school than al 
work on the farm, with no vision of a 
higher life to lure them on.” 


Summing Up 


On reflection, we see that there is no 
essential difference between the consoli- 
dated school and the improved rural 
school that the new methods we have 


urged will secure for every district, ex- 
cept the advantage of grading. But ob- 
serve that the emphasis is placed on 
teaching in accordance with rural life 
conditions, for rural needs. If we sum- 
marize the prime factors of the new edu- 
cation, we arrange them about as fol- 
lows: 


1. The up-building of the community. Ed- 
ucation is no longer a matter of childhood 
only, but it embraces the whole of life. 


2. The whole hearted, active co-operation 
of home and school, secured mainly by home 
projects and activities connected with the 
school in its capacity of a community center. 


3. Education in both town and rural sec- 
tions should be in accordance with the environ- 
ment of the children. In rural sections the 
surroundings are those of country life. Home- 
making and manual training are applicable tc 
all schools. Agricultural and country life 
needs form the background of rural educa- 
tion. 


“One hour of thoughtful reading each day will fur- 
nish food for meditation for all your leisure hours. 
Persist in this practice until it becomes a Controlling 
habit. -Read and study the lives of good men until you 
have discovered the secret of their goodness and great- 
ness. Read and study the history of a nation until 
you appreciate the people, measure the leaders and are 
able to comprehend the reasons why it helped or hin- 
dered the world’s progress. Read and study one of 
the classics until you make your own the idea of the 
author, see the pictures he paints, understand the char- 
acter he portrays, and can think out to their legitimate 
conclusions the ideas expressed. Do not rest satisfied 
with understanding the words of the author, master 
the enthusiasm he inspites, and follow out the ideas 
your reading suggests. Study and respect the opinions 
of others, but in the end stand by your own conclusions.” 
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We have been considering methods to 
advance the ideals of the new education, 
mainly, however, as they concern rural 
schools. We have pointed out that there 
has been a great awakening in very re- 
cent years to the importance of making 
rural schools responsive to twentieth 
century needs. Recent years have seen 
a great development in every business 
activity. Education concerns itself more 
and more with active every day life, and 
the home needs of the people. The new 
education emphasises this feature in all 
its methods and is anxious to extend 
them to rural schools. 


Our Efforts 


We have felt that teachers generally 
are sufficiently familiar with ordinary 
school methods. You have for years 
been studying how best to instruct your 
pupils in such topics as the division of 
one fraction by another. All these, im- 
portant as they are, belong to the lower 
planes of school methods. What we de- 
sire 1s that from higher planes of thought 
you survey the entire field of rural ed- 
ucation and become familiar with the 
methods, aims, and ideals of the new ed- 
ucation as they relate to rural life. 

These methods are such that they pass 
beyond the bounds of the school grounds, 
they circle out to every home in the com- 
munity, they go with the children after 
the day’s work in school, and unite in 
loving partnership with the activities of 
the home to the end that the pupil’s life 
may, like the winding lane before the 
traveler, constantly suggest more allur- 
ing scenes beyond. 


What Is Required 


This necessitates increased work, per- 
haps sacrifice, and greater zeal on the 
part of the teacher. However in this 
as in other lines of effort, the work be- 
comes easier as you proceed. There 


comes to you the enthusiasm of a great 
purpose. Your work becomes a labor of 
love. Every conscientious teacher can 
look forward to such a consummation. 


The fear of failure is gone like the mist — 


of the morning. Your place is secure in 
the hearts of the community. You are 
conscious of the benison of good will, 
the unconscious offerings of grateful 
hearts. Love is ever reflected in love; 
and the teacher desirous of, and working 
for the good of the community receives 
good in return. 


Every Citizen Concerned 


You are a resident of the community. 
Your home is there. You can not sep- 
arate yourself from community life. 
You may think you are not concerned 
in school affairs, if you have no children 
to attend. But the spirit of the com- 
munity exerts a compelling power over 
your own life and character. Life be- 
comes richer, more complete, and satis- 


fying when the community spirit is 
shaped by lofty, far reaching views, but’ 


is dwarfed when the community spirit 
is narrowed to petty, selfish ideals. The 
natural inclination of your heart, not less 
than the compulsion of a natural law, 
urge you to assist the school in all earnest 
efforts for improvement since that, in 
turn, molds community spirit. 


The Good of the Children 


With what shall we compare the wel- 


fare of children?. Every other interest _ 


of. the community shrinks to insignifi- 
cance when measured against the welfare 
of the children of the community. Flow- 
ers expand in fullness and beauty only 
when their environments are suited to 
their needs. Education now means to 
assist the child to unfold his natural 
powers. We must, then, make the educa- 
tional surroundings of the child respon- 
sive to the requirements of child nature. 
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We lost sight of this fact in the severely 
practical school and grounds of former 
years. Beautiful flowers indeed bloom 
in sterile places, but they can not com- 
pare with the floral triumphs of the 
gardener’s care. Something more than 
the intellect is to be cultivated. The 
child has an esthetic nature also. The 
building and grounds should be made to 
minister to his sense of beauty, fitness, 
and proportion. Nature has made play 
an essential part of his development: we 
must provide him with playgrounds, 
suitable apparatus, and help him in his 
plays. 
must be safeguarded, for the sickly plant 
can not develop a beautiful flower. 

But the new education never loses 
sight of the necessity of mental drill and 
discipline and the importance of the three 
R’s. In fact the new era that is soon 
to dawn on the world is going to make 
such drill and discipline more important 
than ever. We have shown how to ac- 


-complish such a result from a different 


angle of teaching, by making the self- 
interest of the child lend added zest to 
their pursuit, and by re-directing the ac- 
tivities of the school. And finally we 
have considered the new school building 
as the community center. All this shows 
what active measure the new education 
is taking to safeguard the welfare of the 
children. 
The Future 


Every progressive teacher knows that 
great as has been the progress of recent 
years the end has not been reached. In 
education, as in everything, the ideal 
advances with progress in general. The 
consolidated building with its present 
ample grounds will not suffice for the 
needs of the near future. Branches of 
learning that effect life and happiness, 
home and school more intimately still 
will be introduced and attention will be 
given to every phase of child develop- 
ment. The educational methods of the 
future will as far surpass the advanced 
methods of the day, as they, in turn, sur- 
pass those of earlier years. Those 


In all known ways his health. 


familiar with the trend of events have 
not hesitated to depict the— 


School of Tomorrow 


Schools of the consolidated type wilt 
constantly increase in number, and the 
territory served by the school will in- 
crease in size as roads and methods of 
transportation become improved, until 
the unit of administration will be not less 
than an entire township of thirty-six 
square miles. We shall need a group 
of school buildings, among which the 
teacher’s house will be prominent. These 
buildings will be placed as near the center 
of the township as possible, and for ‘the 
more distant pupils daily conveyance in 
groups will be arranged. We shall need 
very ample grounds, many acres for 
school gardens, farms, and parks. Since 
our school in its aim includes everybody, 
old as well as young, it will be in session 
all the year round, for everyone will real- 
ize that education is a life work and 
further progress always possible and de- 
sirable. Every industry in the district 
will find place in the school work. Every 
kitchen, barn, and shed will be an object 
lesson for the school. The growing 
crops, the orchards, the forests, the 
streams, even the tools of the farm, will 
be a part of our equipment. The horizon 
will form the walls of our museum of 
natural history, the sky, its roof, and all 
the life within furnish material for our 
study. 

Health the First Lesson 


Our plans shall be for health, as the 
basis of all well-being and well-doing. 
We shall search out the local causes of 
ill health in the family and in the com- 
munity, also in plant and animal life. 
We shall call to our aid experts from the 
chemical and agricultural colleges and 
universities, our schools of forestry and 
of veterinary medicine. They shall lay 
their conclusions before us and shall lec- 
ture and demonstrate and be in constant 
correspondence with us. We shall teach 
all that is necessary to know about sanita- 
tion of a home, we shall] impress on all 
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the need of cleanliness within the home, 
of neatness, taste, and beauty about it. 
We shall show the value of ventilation, 
light, warmth and the best methods of se- 
curing them. We shall study the ques- 
tion of drainage, sewerage, the disposal 
of waste, the water supply, infection, its 
source and prevention. Our work on 
hygiene shall be very thorough, penetra- 
tive, and persistent. We shall teach the 
hygiene of the various members of the 
body, the hygiene of the eye, the teeth, 
the digestive system, the hygiene of sex, 
of marriage, of infancy, of age. 


Food and Clothing 


We shall plan model kitchens and 
model rural homes. We shall render the 
home and all its surroundings tasteful, 
comfortable, and healthful. Every girl 
and every boy shall be taught what to 
eat, how to eat, and how to cook. At 
least three times a day throughout his 
life, every one of us must eat, and the 
question of healthful and nutritious diet 
is one of the most important single ques- 
tions in life. We shall study cloth, its 
methods of manufacture, tests of its 
quality. Every person shall be able to 
distinguish between the spurious and the 
genuine, and to calculate economy in 
clothing. Every girl shall be taught to 
cut, fit, and make with her own hands 
the ordinary clothing of the family. 


Methods of Teaching 


We shall seize the restless activities of 
the child body and mind, and, instead of 
repressing them, we shall stimulate those 
activities, as the natural forces of growth 
in action. We shall seek to learn the 
instincts of the child and reverently to 
follow and obey them as guides to his 
development. 

We will harness the natural activities 
of the child to his natural aspirations, 
and guide and help in their realization. 
The child naturally wishes to do the 
things that adults do, and therefore the 


operations of adult life form the imita-- 


tive plays of the child. The child lives 


in a dreamland full of glowing hopes of 
the future, and seeks anticipatively to 
live today the life of his manhood. So 
we will organize our children into a little 
community and teach them to do in a 
perfect way the things their fathers and 
mothers are doing in an imperfect way, 
in the home, in the shop, on the farm. 
We shall train the child for the life be- 


fore him by methods which reach the 


perfection of their adaptation only when 
the pleasures of school work impercep- 
tibly blend in the pleasures of home. 

The children shall learn the names of 
trees, the leaves they bear, the peculiar- 
ities of their branching, and methods of 
growth, their value and use; the name 
also of all the wild birds, their songs and 
habits. Curiosity shall be aroused about 
the latent mysteries in waters, fields, and 
forests. Insect life not less than plant 
life shall disclose wondrous secrets to 
their eager eyes; thus the minds of the 
children shall be filled with interesting 
thoughts, and their eyes shall glow with 
intelligence. 


The Art of Recreation 


The art of recreation for young and 
old, for all pursuits, for all seasons, for 
both sexes, indoors and out, shall be 
taught. Recreation that is wholesome 
shall enter into the programme, not oc- 
casionally, but every day. The building 
and school grounds will be equipped as 
playgrounds and recreation centers cal- 
culated to attract not alone the young but 
the old as well. Ultimately, there will 
be professors of popular recreation. 
Their duty shall be to teach us ways of 
relief from strain and tedium of daily 
life. We shall have our weekly- half 
holiday for community recreations in 
which all shall join. 

We shall cultivate beauty not less than 
recreation. The sense of beauty in sight 
and sound is instinctive in mankind, in- 
eradicable, and as fundamental as hunger. 
Deeper than intelligence, its basis is in 
our physical being, and every form of 
organized life expresses it. The sense 
of beauty in our rural children, as yet 
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almost uncultivated and undeveloped, is 
a promising field of joy and blessedness. 
The laws of beauty are indeed little 
known as yet, but scenes of beauty shall 
everywhere be studied. The instruction 
of the rural school as well as its example, 
will show the possibilities of beautifying 
the home and its surroundings. Pupils 
instructed in the principles of landscape 
gardening and the decoration of their 
home grounds will use the home place as 
a laboratory for carrying out the prin- 
ciples exemplified in the school. 


Music in the Future School 


Beauty, music and art make the same 
appeal to our nature. Scenes of beauty 
shall be dwelt upon so that we may catch 
somewhat the secret of their charm. The 
art of drawing shall be offered to all, 
and much will be made of music. That 
will be a branch generally taught in rural 
schools. We are assured that any plan 
for a larger, better, and more satisfying 
country life must include music; music 
in the home, the school, and for commu- 
nity purposes. If we can get our boys 
and girls to sing and cultivate in them 
an appreciation for that which is truly 
beautiful, we shall have given an added 


“Talent is no match for tact. 


charm to rural life. Accordingly, part 
of the equipment of the future school will 
be its musical instruments, its orchestra 
and various choruses. 


Can This Be Realized? 


To many, all this may seem as base- 
less as the fabric of a dream. But every 
great achievement was first the dream of 
some enthusiastic person. The ideals of 
today become the actualities of tomor- 
row. The only question is whether the 
school and its methods as here outlined, 
will better advance the education of chil- 
dren. Will it tend to make life for them 
more full and complete? Will field and 
forest and stream have a new message 
for them? Will the stars that shine at 
night, the mysterious forces of nature 
ceaselessly playing around them, lift their 
thoughts to higher things? And when 
the years of maturity come to them, will 
they go forth to their duties inspired with 
a desire to be of real service to man- 
kind? If such be the case, then will this 
dream be ‘realized; and, fellow teachers, 
it is. your duty and privilege by faithful 
work and honest endeavor to help real- 
ize this school of tomorrow. 


Tact will manipulate 


one talent so as to get more out of it in a lifetime than 


ten talents will accomplish without tact. 
Talent knows what to do, tact 
Talent theorises, tact performs. 


power, tact is skill. 
knows how to do it. 


Philosophers discuss, practical men act. 
Tact is the getting-on quality 


knots it cannot untie. 


that wins the prizes of life. 


Talent is 


Tact cuts the 


Tact, like Caesar, when it 


stumbles, stumbles forward and rises with sand in its 


hand—a sign of conquest. 


The question this practical 


age is asking is not what degree do you have, but “Can 


you make good?” 
wins. 


It is the one who knows how that 
He who would push to the front in this com- 


petitive age must be in touch with the great bustling, 
busy world. He must keep his mind parallel with the 


nature of things.” 
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The great development in rural school 
methods; the wide spread interest in 
rural education showing itself in state 
and national legislation ; the general feel- 
ing among rural teachers that new plans, 
efforts, and energies are demanded to 
meet the needs of the present—consti- 
tute but one phase of an educational ac- 
tivity that covers the entire country. Ad- 
vance in such matters can not be con- 
fined to one class of schools, or to one 
section. The whole country responds to 
the influence of thought from higher 
planes, and earnest workers in towns 
and cities realize that they, too, are con- 
fronted by new problems and must de- 
vise new methods for meeting them. It 
is not simply new methods but new 
ideals, a clearer appreciation of the 
problems confronting the school, a grow- 
ing sense of the importance of the 
teacher’s work that is effecting results 
in town and city schools. 


The Teacher Can Not Stand Still 


It is dawning on the consciousness of 
earnest teachers everywhere that their 
profession is a living, growing one, that 
if they are not advancing in their work, 
not keeping acquainted with the results 
of the work of leading educators, they 
are retrograding. They can not make a 
success of their school work by simply 


igi 
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keeping in mind ideals of the past. En- 
thusiasm dies down unless fed by the 
inspiration of new ideas; when enthu- 
siasm has gone, interest has gone, and no 
effective work can be done. This is why 
it is necessary for teachers to keep fully 
informed on educational ideals and 
methods, which means far more than 
what was formerly understood by that 
term. 
A Present Necessity 


In the history of our country there 
never has been greater need for efficient 
education. The most momentous period 
of history is approaching, it is at hand. 
The shock of armed conflict will soon 
pass, but the struggle will continue on 
other planes of activity. Only time it- 
self can disclose what the future has in 
store. The days of autocratic power are 
going and in the coming age the genuine 
worth and dignity of man will be what 
counts. This will necessitate more effi- 
cient education. 

It must be education that goes to the 
training of the entire man, and all men, 
not a few favored ones; enabling all to 
live a life worth while. Every one in 
our land is entitled to an education that 
answers to real life needs, one that meas- 
ures way beyond education ample in 
grandfather’s day. In education as in 
every field of activity methods sufficient 
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for former generations will not do now, 
they are outgrown. The recent great 
advance in agriculture and in business 
has been won by disregarding old 
methods. Progress in education will re- 
sult by following the same course. We 
must wake up. This is not the days of 
the stage coach, but of the limited ex- 
press. 
The Coming Struggle 


If we as a nation are to hold our own 
in the struggle for leadership for which 
the nations of the world are preparing, 
we must increase the efficiency of our 
boys and girls by an education that works 
everyday and in all places. Live workers 
are urging us to abandon many cher- 
ished ideals that directed the education 
of past generations. Education must be 
shaped to the needs of the twentieth 
century, not left to follow methods suit- 
able when automobiles and telephones 
were unknown. . 


The Vocational Idea 


We have been moving fast since 1900, 
a new leaven has been at work in school 
matters and we have a new aim in ed- 
ucation. It is not new in the sense that 
it has been heretofore unknown, but in 
the discovery of its great importance. It 
is an educational by-product whose value 
has just been realized. It may be called 
the vocational idea. It is no longer sim- 
ply a phase of education exciting a 
languid interest here and there, to which 
a few schools hither and yon pay some 
attention, but it has suddenly forged to 
the front as a subject which schools 
everywhere must consider,—one that is 
compelling a re-shaping of school pro- 
grams,—a plane of thought from which 
the whole educational field must be re- 
viewed, and every live teacher must ac- 
quaint himself with the same. He must 
shape, as far as possible, his school work 
in conformity to this new aim if he 
wishes to be known as a progressive 
teacher. Make no mistake in this matter. 
If teaching in town or city you will have 
to grasp the fundamental ideas involved 


in vocational education and do what you 
can in your limited sphere, or else wake 
up to the unpleasant fact that you are not 
recognized as an up-to-date teacher. It 
is worth your effort to escape that fate. 


What Is Vocational Education? 


The official definition of vocational ed- 
ucation is any form of education, 
whether given in a school or elsewhere, 
the purpose of which is to fit an indiv- 
idual to pursue effectively a recognized, 
profitable employment, whether pursued 
for wages or otherwise. At first, one 
does not see why all education is not 
vocational. It is the purpose in mind, 
that makes the difference. In order to 
grasp this definition and thus intelligently 
comprehend the educational trend of the 
day, we must pay attention to other 
points. Vocational education, which now 
looms so large, is such a new factor that 
the terms used to describe it are not gen- 
erally understood. We urge a careful 
consideration of the same, you can not 
afford to remain ignorant of them. 


Difference Between General and Voca- 
tional Education 


Nearly all the education of the past, es- 
pecially in this country, was the kind now 
known as general education. The aim 
in this type of education is to develop 
general intelligence ; it is mental drill and 
discipline obtained from a study of com- 
mon branches, such as reading, writing, 
mathematics, etc., without reference to 
any specified calling. This type of ed- 
ucation is also known as liberal educa- 
tion. Not long ago such an education 
was deemed sufficient, and too many - 
teachers think it is the one sufficient aim 
in education today. Such teachers have 
in mind ideals of the past when if one 
only had a liberal education, one was 
thought to be prepared for life work. 
No one doubts the value of such an ed- 
ucation, but it is now regarded as consti- 
tuting only the foundation on which to 
build later our present day structure of 
vocational education. 
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Wherein the Old Education Lacked 


The defect in this old type of educa- 
tion is that it contents itself with forming 
the machine but leaves the pupils unable 
to run it. They are trained in theory 
but not in practice, and so can not apply 
themselves. In no sense is vocational 
education in opposition to the ideals of 
the old education, but its special field is 
to prepare for useful industry. Its aim 
is not to curtail general education, but to 
supplement it. The new type of educa- 
tion means much more than the old. The 
old type is the beautifully laid out 
grounds; the new type is the same with 
the efficient factory built thereon, the 
product of which is to be a more pro- 
ductive life. On a foundation of gen- 
eral education, the new education pro- 
cedes to train the hand to skill in some 
useful calling, but between these two 
divisions of education there has arisen 
in practice still a third group of studies 
known as: 


Practical Arts or Prevocational 
Education 


Practical arts education includes such 
branches as manual training: instruction 
- on agriculture given in rural schools gen- 
erally, including agricultural home proj- 
ects: and home making arts, such as 
instruction in sewing in rural and town 
schools, and cooking. These branches 
are often confounded with vocational 
education, but they fall short of a defi- 
nite goal. The instruction given is gen- 
eral in its nature, and is not assumed to 
be given for the express purpose of mak- 
ing the recipient efficient in any recog- 
nized calling. But they form an excellent 
stepping stone between the academic 
branches (represented by the three R’s) 
and the severely practical branches of 
true vocational education. They furnish 
a means of enlarging general intelligence, 
and developing a sound appreciation of 
economic products. In effect these 
branches bridge the gap between the old 
and the new types of education. They 
are of help to both but possess special 
features of their own. 


As an Aid to Other Branches 


In considering rural school methods, 
we found such branches of great value 
in vitalizing the common school branches. 
To illustrate, school home garden proj- 
ects are not vocational’since the idea is 
not to make expert gardeners (though 
that may result), but they serve to vital- 


ize, invest with interest various ordinary | 


school branches, such as nature study. 
They are called prevocational, also, be- 
cause they help a student to “find him- 
self,’ that is if he has any taste or 
aptitude for any specified calling such 
branches will develop it. If a boy is a 
natural born mechanic, a course in 
manual training will appeal to him. 
Manual training is good as a part of 
liberal education but it is only a stepping 
stone to real vocational education. The 
same is true of household arts in our 
schools, and most of agriculture i in rural 
schools. 


Prevocational Studies Tend to Hold 
Students in School 


But prevocational studies have a posi- 
tive value of their own. Thus the new 
type of education grows in importance. 
Education is so important that the state 
makes attendance compulsory up to cer- 
tain ages. But an alarmingly large num- 
ber of pupils leave school as soon as they 
are free from the law. Something is 
wrong. We must compel the schools to 
furnish that type of education that will 
attract and hold pupils until the training 
they receive is something worth while. 

The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion thoroughly investigated this matter 
and shows that only about a third of all 
the pupils that enter elementary schools 
graduate from the eighth grade, less than 
ten per cent graduate from the high 
school. That fact is graphically stated 
as follows: If the school children in this 
country under eighteen years of age were 
placed in a straight line, allowing one 
foot of space for each child, the line 
would stretch from the upper end of 
Maine across the continent to the lower 
end of California. If those leaving 
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school at or about the age of fourteen— 
nearly all of them to become breadwin- 
ners—were taken from the line, only that 
portion extending across the state of 
California would remain. 


Do You Realize What This Means? 


Thousands of our boys and _ girls 
yearly drop out of school and go to work. 
They do this with no definite aim in view 
taking the nearest available job without 
regard to fitness either way. Notice what 
this means. These boys and girls are not 
prepared for any pursuit. They can not 
effectively use what little culture they 
have received. A rude awakening is apt 
to come before long. There is no place 
in the modern world for the unskilled; 
no one can hope for any genuine success 
who fails to prepare in some line, good 
intentions go for nothing, and industry 
is thrown away if one can not put skill 
into his work. 

The man of medium skill depends 
upon fortunate conditions for success. 
He can not command it, nor can he keep 
it. The untrained man invites all the 
tragic possibilities of failure. There is 
no misery of mind greater than that 
which comes to the honest man who, too 
late, finds himself condemned, by reason 
of unfitness or mistaken choice, to life- 
long drudgery at a job he hates. We all 
know cases of such unfitness, of wasted 
talent, of opportunities missed through 
ignorance. The new type of education 
is designed to help solve just such prob- 
lems as these. The victims of such a 
mistaken policy are not the only suf- 
ferers. 


We Can Not Stand This Loss 


in the stress of the new age that is 
upon us, when preparedness of every 
kind is a national necessity. We can not 
stand this economic loss. As a nation 
we have been running our educational 
machinery at about fifty per cent effi- 
ciency. The great body of our boys and 
girls have not been prepared to do their 
best. They do not know how to make 


‘vocational branches is shown. 


an effective use of their faculties. Right 
here is where the special value of pre- 
In addi- 
tion to their other excellent features, 
such branches tend to hold children in 
school. Children now see some connec- 
tion between their school work and their 
life work. This gives the uninteresting 


school branches a new meaning. They 


are now worth while. 

Boys and girls are not different from 
grown-ups. If our purpose in life is 
such that we think it necessary to master 
some branch of learning, we at once set 
about it. When boys and girls are about 
fourteen years of age, we must either 
give them some reason for study or they 
will not put their heart into it. They lose 
interest in their studies and_ leave 
school. These new studies (especially 
when the course is so elastic that the 
pupils have a liberty of choice) furnish 
them a motive. Home projects in rural 
schools are prevocational in nature, and 
we have seen what a great help they are 
in rousing interest in school work. 


The New Education in Towns and 
Cities 

Enough has now been stated to make 
it clear that rural teachers are not the 
only ones that must enlarge their vision. 
Before all conscientous teachers, whether 
in the country or in town, new problems 
are constantly presenting themselves. 
They are forced to consider education 
from another view point, from another 
plane of observation. In earlier years 
all efforts were to achieve one purpose 
only. Advance was in one direction— 
how best to teach reading, spelling and 
arithmetic in the lower grades; math- 
ematics, languages and English in the 
more advanced grades. Accessory 
studies of various kinds were indeed 
considered, such as nature study and 
story telling, but the purpose was simply 
to more effectively teach the cultural 
branches. As the motive was still lack- 
ing, such accessory branches have not 
met the success hoped for when first in- 
troduced. 
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The Wider Sweep of Education 


Notice the difference between the old 
and new education. In former days ed- 
ucation was the one-story structure, 
pleasant to contemplate, but taking care 
of only a small part of our population. 
Now, education is a several-storied fac- 
tory building whose product is efficient 
preparation for the masses of our chil- 
dren. They are given not only the cul- 
tural drill of the older branches, but it 
is enforced by prevocational work, that 
gives a new meaning to the older teach- 
ing; and by furnishing a motive for the 
same leads the pupil on the further drill 
and points the way to some definite form 
of vocational schooling that shall fit him 
for life, not dismiss him at a tender age, 
unprepared for the struggle that awaits 
him. The teacher who thoroughly grasps 
this distinction will do what he can to 
further the new education. 


History of the Vocational Movement 


That this movement is something that 
all live teachers must investigate is shown 
by the great interest aroused in, and 
rapid spread of the vocational idea. In 
1905, Massachusetts appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate and report on the 


needs for industrial education in that. 


state. The term, industrial education, 
now means that department of vocational 
education that has to do with gainful or 
productive trades, as distinct from ag- 
riculture, home-making or the profes- 
sions. The report of this commission 
brought about drastic legislation in favor 
of such education, and necessary bills 
were enacted. Thus Massachusetts took 
the lead in this new education. The next 
year Wisconsin adopted plans for voca- 
tional education. Since then seven other 
states have passed somewhat similar 
laws. Such education is rendered pos- 
sible in sixteen other states. We are 
here talking about strictly vocational 
schools. 

It thus seems that since 1905 half the 
states of the union either require or per- 
mit vocational education. In the mean- 


time, the aid of the National Government 
has been enlisted. The recently enacted 


Smith-Hughes bill extends most gener- - ; 


ous aid to states that meet very moderate 
requirements. 


Not a Passing Fad 


Such has been the progress in a little 
over a decade. What we have defined 
as prevocational studies has had a still 
wider adoption. In nearly every state 
these subjects are recognized as a leg- 
itimate part of public education. In by 
far the greater number of states work 
in manual training and household arts is 
carried on in the schools. In the shape 
of home projects, instruction in these 
branches becomes a very important part 
of the school work. It is thus evident 
that this type of education had had a 
definite and vigorous growth. 
time is not distant when all progressive 
teachers will have to consider this mat- 
ter, simply because the homes of our 
land are going to demand from the 
school such forms of education as will fit 
their boys and girls to take their right 
place in life. 


Equal Chances to All 


Reflection shows that vocational educa- 
tion means equal chances to all in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of our institu- 
tions. The older type of education really 
fitted for life work only about ten per 
cent of our youths, or those that went on 
through high school and college to the 
ranks of some profession. It helps such 
because doctors, lawyers and ministers 
need general preparation. We have at 
last realized that something must be done 


for the other ninety per cent. As a na- 


tion, we begin to realize the importance 
of an education in common things for 
common people, as well as education for 
the few who enter the professions. The 
greatness of a nation is not the out- 
growth of a few men of genius, but the 
work of the common people. Our boast 
is equal opportunity to all. Our schools 
should look to the interests of all. 
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boy looking for work in the office, the 
shop, or the farm has the right to a 
schooling that will make him an efficient 
clerk, mechanic, or farmer. The old 
type of education has not done this. It 
looked out for the interests of the ten 
per cent. 


The Ninety Per Cent 


It is this ninety per cent of our boys 
and girls that the new type of education 
is seeking to help. It endeavors to hold 
them in school at that period of life when 
the capacity to learn should be the great- 
est, but if they then leave school the 
probabilities are that they will enter em- 
ployment which, while it may pay them 
good wages for boys, yet the practical 
effect is to doom them to the ranks of 
the poorly paid, because unskilled, em- 
ployments for life. The new education 
has in mind giving the ninety per cent 
an education such as will fit them to do 
effective work in some calling. Surely 
here is purpose enough to enthuse an 
earnest teacher. If practical methods 
are at hand to effect results of such 
greatly increased value, there can be 
nothing more important for the teachers 
to consider. It is no wonder our country 
is turning more and more to vocational 
education. It is no wonder that progres- 
sive teachers are studying into it. 


A National Necessity 


But the whole nation is interested in 
this work. Here is something that in- 
creases the economic welfare of our na- 
tion. Like other duties it can be ne- 
glected only at our peril. In the coming 
period of economic storm and stress the 
victory is going to rest with that nation 
able to put the greatest amount of brain 
and skill into its products; and victory 
in the conflict is going to mean as much 


to the happiness and prosperity of the 


people of the nation as those now being 
won by dreadnoughts and _ charging 
troops. We have been compelling pupils 
to attend school; we must now compel 
schools to give pupils the most effective 
form of education. 
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Europe Shows Us How 


The great nations of Europe, have 
known these facts for years. England, 
France and Germany have been looking 
after the education of the ninety per 


‘cent of their boys and girls, as well as 


the ten per cent that has satisfied us in 
America. The amazing advance of Ger- 
many during the years of peace pre- 
ceding the great world conflict was the 
wonder of the world. It was largely due 
to careful attention given to the practical 
education of the ninety per cent of her 
pupils. We can not hope to advance as 
we should—we shall relatively retro- 
grade—unless we take steps to stop the 
economic loss incurred in allowing ninety 
per cent of our boys to enter on the years 
of maturity without an education fitting 
them for their work. It is a dangerous 
thing to educate a boy with no reference 
to a vocation. The state is taking a risk 
in turning back upon itself the merely 
bookishly educated type that can not 
employ its powers in some useful educa- 
tion. 


A Condition, Not a Theory Confront- 
ing Us 


It was a boast of Germany before the 
evil days of war that the time was at 
hand when there would be no such a 
thing as an untrained workman in her 
empire. We have twenty million work- 
men in the United States, only a small 
per cent of them having an opportunity 
to secure as suitable an education for 
their calling as Germany provided for her 
workmen. This fact is disturbing to our 
national egotism, but it is true just the 
same. What shall we do about it? We 
may expect the contrast to become more 
glaring in the future unless we, as a na- 
tion, make haste to adopt the essential 
features of vocational education. A 
nation should be run on business prin- 
ciples. What business can possibly suc- 
ceed on a ten per cent efficiency? 


New Type of Schools Required 


In order to give completeness to this 
review we should explain the new kind 
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of schools which have originated in re- 
sponse to the demand for vocational ed- 
ucation. In the strictly vocational 
schools the pupils are taught the actual 
operations required in any particular 
calling, as well as the theory involved. 
For instance, at Beverly, Massachusetts, 
is a school in connection with the United 
Shoe Machinery Company. One week 
the boys receive theoretical or related 
instruction under their teacher in school. 
The next week, their teacher is their 
foreman in the shop, giving them prac- 
tical instructions ‘in the work. 


Extension Schools 


Such vocational schools may be either 
day or evening schools, provided the 
main purpose is to give the pupils prac- 
tical instruction in some calling. But the 
aim sought by the instruction may be two- 
fold. Suppose the boy is already work- 
ing at some trade, but wishes to fit him- 
self better for his work, so that becoming 
more proficient, he can command better 
wages, and the instructions, are related 
to that calling. Such schools are voca- 
tional extension schools. 


Vocational Preparatory Schools 


Or it may be the boy though working 
in one trade, desires to fit himself for 
work in another trade, and the instruc- 


tion given is for the purpose of prepar-- 


ing for such a calling. Such schools are 
vocational preparatory schools. In still 
another type of schools the effort is to get 
hold of boys who have gone out to work 
and induce them to put in some of their 
time in schools—such schools are known 
as part time or continuation schools. It 
is evident that in all schools of this kind 
the instruction given may largely be for 
the purpose of general improvement. 


Main Divisions of Vocational Schools 


Once more these various types of vo- 
cational schools can be divided into a few 
large divisions, or groups. We may have 
professional, commercial, agricultural, 
industrial and home-making vocational 
schools. These divisions do not need 


to be defined. We must further remem- 
ber that each of these large divisions 
is attended with prevocational branches 
calculated to connect branches taught 
with the general, or cultural branches, 
given in all rural and town schools. To 
illustrate, the agricultural college is the 
agricultural vocational school; but all ag- 
ricultural home projects are prevoca- 


tional, connecting the college with the | 


rural schools generally. According to 
the United States Bureau of Education 
there are hundreds of schools of the 
above defined type in our country the 
majority of which have been established 
within the last ten years. This fact alone 
shows the need of informing oneself on 
these subjects. The door of some great 
opportunity may open before one only 
to close if one is not prepared to take 
advantage of it. 


How Germany Prepared 


There were thousands of various 
schools necessary to serve the purpose of 
vocational education, divided as we have 
defined them, in Germany. There was not 
a town in all Germany where some school 
of this type was not found. This shows 
how very far Germany was from believ- 
ing the old type of school is sufficient for 
the present day needs. No wonder Ger- 
man workmen, salesmen, tradesmen have 
advanced that country in national well- 
being faster than any other country in 
the world. There is a lesson for the 
whole world, for America, and for every 
individual teacher in America, in the ex- 
ample of Germany. 


What Shall the Teacher Do? 


The larger the town the more neces- 
sity for the teacher to make a study of 
these methods. But there is no town 
so small that something can not be done 
in this direction. Prevocational branches 
can be introduced. Agriculture, manual 
training and home-making arts, all in the 
shape of various home projects can 
be taken up. Commercial vocational 
branches, such as typewriting, stenog- 
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raphy, and bookkeeping can be intro- 
duced in almost any town. The teacher 
can always shift the emphasis from the 
traditional teaching to modern teaching, 
such as business arithmetic, commercial 
geography, business English with em- 
phasis on present needs. 


The Help of Business Men 


In larger towns, it will be necessary 
to enlist business men. A survey will 
have to be made to determine the kind 
of vocational schools to be introduced. 
It will pay however to do what you can 
in this way. To sum it up, vocational 
education is coming. It can not be de- 
layed. A pronounced success abroad, 
there is every reason to think it will be 
equally successful in this country. 

In the new age on which we are en- 
tering, there can be no greater measure 
of national preparedness than industrial 
training for our youths. In every way 
it will make the schools more efficient, it 
will greatly increase the interest, and it 
opens the door of opportunity to the 
ninety per cent of our youths that have 
not been able to take advantage of the 
old type of education. 


Vocational Guidance 


We are just adopting as our own an 
extension of school activity that Ger- 
many has been using for years, and 
which has contributed a great deal to the 
industrial development of that country. 
It marks the entry of the new education 
into a field of work that promises won- 
derful results. It rounds out and com- 
pletes the new scheme of education. It 
is known as vocational guidance. In 
brief, the new education is taking on as 
part of its work the guidance of pupils 
in the selection of some line of work for 
which their abilities fit them. 


The Widening Field 


Mark the widening field of school ac- 
tivity. The older type of education con- 
tented itself with giving to its pupils 
mental drill, and such an amount and 
variety of useful information that they 


were in theory better fitted to engage in 


any of the many acceptable lines of 


activity. In practice, we have seen that 
it was of direct, practical aid to about 
ten per cent of the pupils only. 

The new education seeks to do all 
this, but, in addition, reaches out a help- 
ing hand to the remaining ninety per 
cent of its pupils and by means of voca- 
tional education fits them for an active 
career. Still further, it takes up voca- 
tional guidance as an honest attempt to 
assist the pupil to make a suitable choice 
of a vocation for his life work. It im- 
poses on teachers the task of deciding 
from what they learn of the pupil’s men- 
tal fitness, the special line of activity 
which in view of all circumstances is 


probably the best for him to undertake. 


The General Law of Development 


Education in its growth is subject to 
the general law of development. Prog- 
ress is from the simple to the complex. 
This evolution has been so rapid of re- 
cent years, it has widened out to give ex- 
pression to so many new ideals that 
methods for making this new education 
effective in all branches are far from 
being generally agreed upon. But the 
wonderful possibilities of the new educa- 
tion are now fairly before us. In consid- 
ering the problem of the rural schools 
we were surprised at the effectiveness of 
new methods, we seemed to be on the 
verge of a new era. 

It is just the same in town and city 
schools. Here, too, we have discovered 
in vocational education, such a great en- 
largement of vision that we are, in effect, 
considering a new education, and it is 
one that appeals to the best in every 
teacher. It summons them to put forth 
their best endeavors. It demands of 
them new ideals, new methods, an in- 
creased willingness to serve. But it 
promises rewards for which true teachers 
labor. 


How Vocational Guidance is Given 


Naturally there are no positive rules 
for determining what is the best vocation 
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for any individual pupil to take up. 
There are however certain methods of 
rendering effective assistance. ‘There is 
first, attempts to convey information rel- 
ative to the economic possibilities of dif- 
ferent vocations. This is given by means 
of reading description of the proposed 
vocation, and natural qualities which 
successful operators must possess. This 
information is obtained from books, lec- 
tures, catalogues, etc. Then the teachers 
make a study of young people under 
their charge, their physical and intellect- 
ual make-up with a view of advising 
them, as to lines of employment which 
they can effectively enter. 

We have spoken of provocational 
training as enabling the pupils to find 
themselves. Ifa boy discovers that man- 
ual training is utterly distasteful to him, 
he probably would not make a success in 
any mechanical line. If draughting is 
full of interest for him, some engineering 
line would seem to be indicated. There 
is needed conference between pupils and 
teachers, in which parents participate. 


The Example of Boston 


While Boston is a large city, still there 
are elements in the methods there em- 
ployed which can be adopted in a mod- 
ified form in any locality, and the results 
in Boston are so satisfactory and promise 
such a vast amount of good, and furnish 
such an admirable example of co-opera- 
tion of home and school, that we must 
examine them with some care. Any en- 
thusiastic, energetic teacher can gather 
from this example much to help him in 
his work, wherever he may be located. 


Method of Work 


A vocation bureau was organized and 
entered into a definite agreement with the 
Boston school committee to establish vo- 
cational guidance in the schools of the 
city. A committee of six masters was ap- 
pointed to promote co-operation. A sys- 
tem of vocational-record cards was estab- 
lished for elementary and high schools. 
The cards show the parents’ plan for 


the pupil, the especial ability of the pupil 
in some line, his physique, finally his own 
plan of life, whether he aims to enter a 
trade, profession, or business. Teaching 
thus becomes more personal, and conse- 
quently more helpful from the vocational 
standpoint to the individual boy or girl. 

Along with this card system, meetings 
of teachers are held for the study of 
vocational conditions and questions, and | 
addresses are given by people of special 
fitness before schools and parents’ asso- 
ciations. One of the principal provisions 
in the arrangements between the school 
committee and the vocation bureau is for 
a group of teachers, known as vocational 
counselors, to be appointed by their re- 
spective principals to represent every 
school in Boston and to give time and 
thought to vocational guidance. These 
teachers personally study the home, 
street, and other influences which steady 
or unsettle the children when the com- 


pulsory age limit is reached; they are 


trying to discover what assistance a 
school can give to parent and child per- 
plexed with the problems of a life career. 


Results 


There is plentiful testimony showing 
that fathers and mothers now turn to the 
Boston schools as never before for ad- 
vice and help concerning their children’s 
future. Questions as to what high 
schools or vocational schools and what 
courses to choose are continually coming 
before the counselors. The abilities, the 
interests, faults, and promising tenden- 
cies in the children are topics of grave 
discussion between parent and teacher 
or principal, the viewpoint being not only 
that of present school requirements but 
also that of the probable careers of the 
children. In the classrooms the occupa- 
tional talks are repeated in order to make 
clear the efficiency requirements of the 
practical world outside. School pro- 
grams, and even commencement-day pro- 
grams, begin to show how schools are 
facing the challenging world which is 
soon to claim the productive years of 
these ‘children. 
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This awakened practical interest of the 
schools in the life work of the children 
can not stop short of comprehensive 
supervision and protection of the after- 
school careers of boys and girls. Al- 
ready teachers, on their own initiative 
-and with an expenditure of much time 
and energy, go into the homes of their 
pupils, and seek to get first-hand knowl- 
edge of the industrial environments. If 
our schools are to have any guiding rela- 
tion to life, and all educational reform 


clamors for this relation, teachers must . 


be given every incentive to touch in such 
personal ways the realities of the life 
which their pupils will live. 


What All Progressive Teachers Should 
Plan For 


In smaller towns, the work can not be 
carried to such a stage of development as 
in Boston and other large cities. But the 
spirit that actuates the teachers of Boston 
can effectually influence teachers gener- 
ally. It is the spirit of service. It 1s 
the desire to help the boys and girls at- 
tending their school to practical conclu- 
sions concerning their life work. In ad- 
dition to giving them the drill and 
discipline of the regular academic 
branches, represented by the three R’s— 
they are to study their disposition, give 
advice as to vocational careers, and since 


prevocational branches and home proj- 
ects can be put in effect in practically 
all towns, the means are at hand for all 
teachers to render effective service in 
this connection. Vocational guidance 
does not wait for the closing days of 
high school work, but begins with the 
advanced grades. The boy’s aptitudes 
for any special vocation are even then in 
evidence and it is the duty of the school 
to have such tendencies in mind. This 
is vocational guidance, the final stage of 
vocational education which, in turn, is the 
final development of the new education 
as far as it is concerned with the content 
of education. 


The Final Result 


This shows the spirit of service that 
is exerting an increasing influence on the 
activities of the school. Herein is seen 
the final stage of Home and School Co- 
operation work. It should be noticed 
how the new education has been steadily 
advancing this work. The older type of 
education made but little effort to enlist 
the active aid of the home in its work. 
The new education has in every way 
sought to effect such a result. In voca- 
tional guidance this result is secured in 
a very complete manner. It comes as 
the end of years of evolutionary advance. 


“Education enables its possessor to live more, to be 
worth more, and to serve more than he could possibly 


be able to do without it. 


Education will give its pos- 


sessor greater assurance of success in any useful calling 
upon which he may enter; above and beyond all this, 
it will give him power of development that will make 
him worthy of his origin, his present relations and his 


future destiny.” 
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When we consider the great advance 
in school methods in both rural and city 
schools that is urging the conscientious 
teachers to greater efforts it would seem 
that at last, the model school, the goal 
of evolution in school matters, is in 
sight; and that further advance is to 
consist in improving present methods, 
and reducing to system the present con- 
fused field of vocational education and 
perfecting the same. 


Change the Universal Order 


Changelessness is an attribute of death 
not of life. A language that does not 
change is dead. In agriculture, in com- 
merce, and in business the instant we rest 
satisfied with present achievements that 
instant we begin to retrograde; it is the 
same in school methods. There is always 
a height beyond for us to surmount. Re- 
cently, a great forward. step has been 
taken, not by enriching the curriculum, 
not by teaching new branches, not any- 
thing particularly new or startling, but 
a new method of administration. Those 
given to reflection and thought have been 
struck with the fact that in business of 
all kinds recent advance has been won by 
calmly disregarding traditional methods, 
and a fearless trying out of new plans, 
often in complete disregard of traditional 
methods of procedure. The same is true 
of agriculture, and it has now been 
shown that it holds good in school 
methods. This introduced us to the Gary 
plan of running schools. 


What Is the Gary Plan? 


The essence of the new plan is simply 
this. Let us consider the school of a 
town as a factory whose product is to 
prepare boys and girls for efficient life. 
Let us apply to the running of this educa- 
tional factory, modern efficient methods. 
Let us act on the assumption that there 


is nothing sacred about traditional 
methods of school management, that we 
are at liberty to revise the same or dis- 
pense with them, introducing new 
methods in their place, if we thereby in- 


crease the efficiency of the factory. In 


this instance, observe we are not consid- 
ering the contents of education; but the 
efficient running of the factory. The 
contents, or in other words the product 
of the factory, remains, as we have dis- 
cussed it, a complex of cultural and pre- 
vocational branches, fitting the. pupils 
for life work. As stated that remains 
the same. 


The Problem 


The problem we are now to consider 
is how to increase the efficient manage- 
ment of the factory. It is evident that 
the larger the town or city, consequently 
the larger and more expensive the fac- 
tory, the greater need of such revision 
of methods. But the spirit of this inno- 
vation is applicable to all town schools. 
Are you principal of such a school? 
Then wake to the fact that you are simply 
manager of an educational factory; and 
realize that it is not enough to follow 
methods of olden days, but it is your 
business to apply the most modern, effi- 
cient methods to the running of your 
factory, according to the special needs 
of your town. 

In agriculture he who can make two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before is a public benefactor. The man- 
ager who can double the output of his 
factory and not materially increase the 
expense is applauded for the work. The 
educator, then, who can double the eff- 
ciency of his school, enabling it to serve 
twice as many pupils is entitled to far 
more than the thanks of his community. 
It is quite generally recognized by ed- 
ucators of today that Prof. William 
Wirt of Gary, Indiana, has accomplished 
such a result. There is not a teacher in 
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this country, that can not gain inspiration 
for work by considering the ‘results 
achieved by a man of enough originality 
and bravery to cut the Gordian knot of 
traditional methods and boldly enter on 
untrodden paths in school management. 


A Fact, Not a Theory 


Says the Journal of Education: “There 
is no chance to question the fact that in 
Gary every school house is used by two 
distinct schools every day without rob- 
bing either school of any place it wants 
at any time it wants it. Neither school 
would use any part of the school plant 
any more, or any more advantageously, 
if the other school was not using it when- 


‘ever it wanted it and as it wanted it. 


“Tt makes no difference what you think 
about it, you cannot change the fact. 
You may say and think that it is unwise 
to have a schoolhouse do double duty, 
that it is not well to have a schoolhouse 
owerworked, that it violates divinely 
ordained educational traditions as to the 
amount of use that a schoolhouse should 
serve, but the fact remains.” 


What This Means 


Do you notice what this means? Gary 
nas shown how to double the efficiency 
of the educational factory. 
that in many towns the school popula- 
tion is so small that present facilities are 
ample for present needs, but in most of 
our large cities there is necessity of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the present 
plant. There is always this further 
thought: if in one respect only such 
striking improvements can be effected, it 
is certainly wise to venture forth in un- 
tried fields wherever you are engaged. 
It pays to be a leader. See what you can 

O. 
And in New York 


Gary is one of our smaller cities. It 
might be thought that however excellent 
the results in Gary, it would not be effec- 
tive in other cities especially in large 
ones. But as Prof. Sneddon points out 
there seems to be no reason why the 


It 1s true. 


essential features of the Gary system 
should not work in any place; but notice, 
it is the essential features, not a slavish 
imitation. 

However, it is already a demonstrated 
success in New York City. Here was the 
problem that confronted New York. It 
was necessary to provide greatly in- 
creased school facilities to accomodate 
the swelling multitude of school chil- 
dren. According to official reports this 
would require the expenditure of over 
forty million dollars. Before venturing 
on this great increase in the school plant, 
it was deemed wise to try the Gary plan. 


Relief from Gary 


Accordingly Prof. Wirt was invited to 
demonstrate his method in one school. 
This succeeded so well that twelve more 
were soon fitted to be used on the Gary 
plan. Then it was extended to fifty more 
schools. These facts bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the effectiveness of the Gary 
method of school management. But the 
political difficulties encountered by the 
Gary schools in New York also show 
how difficult it is to transform an estab- 
lished institution like the schools. 


It is of course evident that in order to 
accommodate twice the number of pupils 
for which the building was planned, rad- 
ical changes must be made in the man- 
agement. It will be found in the sequel 
that these changes are attended by other 
and very weighty results affecting the 
character of the training given. In fact, 
doubling the capacity of the school build- 
ing is only a fraction of the total benefits 
made possible by this system. In order 
to make effective these changes the build- 
ing must possess all the modern features 
of the very best city schools. There must 
be ample playgrounds, fully equipped, 
there must be an auditorium, research 
laboratories, rooms for manual training, 
domestic science as well as recitation 
rooms. Now, many schools possess all 
these facilities and yet fall far short of 
the Gary system. So we must seek fur- 
ther for the real secret, 
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Two in One 


Like all great inventions it is very 
simple when you understand it. Let us 
simply divide the pupils into two great 
divisions; two schools in short. Let us 
send the pupils of one school to the 
recitation rooms for the regular branches, 
the common school branches, history, 
geography, arithmetic, language, etc. 


During that period, we will send the 


pupils of the second group ‘to -the other 
parts of the school plant, some to manual 
arts, some to science laboratories, some 
to the auditorium, and others to the play- 
ground. Play, remember, is one of the 
regular pursuits. At the conclusion of 
the first period, let us simply reverse this 
work; sending the first school to the 
various special activities, while the sec- 
ond school is being accommodated in the 
various recitation rooms. 


All Departments Running 


By this means the playground is in 
use all day long, not simply for a little 
time at recess and noon, but all day. 
And all day means more than the usual 
six hours a day; the same is true of the 
recitation rooms and the rooms devoted 
to special activities. Half the day is 
devoted to regular branches and half to 
special and the two schools follow each 
other in reverse order. 


From Eight A. M. to Five P. M. 


One of the Gary aims is to run their 
school just as factories generally are run, 
eight hoursa day. Teachers are required 
to be on duty at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing to assist pupils who come for work 
or play. Those that teach the common 
school branches are at liberty to go at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. Some 
teachers in the lines of special activity are 
required to remain until five. The pur- 
pose is to utilize the pupils’ leisure time 
for wholesome recreation or supplemen- 
tary work. The desire is to make school 
life so attractive that the pupil will prefer 
school to spending his time in the amuse- 
ments of the street and alley. 


And Saturdays, Too 


‘And why not Saturdays, too? Why — 
turn the children out to play in the streets 
one day in the week? Why have a 
splendidly equipped factory idle one day? 
So the school is kept open on Saturday 
from nine A. M. to five P. M. Teachers 
are paid extra for this time. Pupils at- 
tend or not as they please. Those who 
attend can put in their time much as they 
please. They can receive a sort of special 
instruction in the regular branches, put in 
extra time in work rooms, or auditor- 
iums, or put in the day at play. 


Evenings Also 


All of the schools are also opened sev- 
eral evenings a week, from seven to nine 
thirty P. M. The evening work is in 
the nature of a continuation school, and 
social and recreational center activities, 
such as are now found in most large 
cities. Teachers in the day school have 
charge of most of the regular instruc- 
tions. Instruction is also given in gym- 
nasium work, swimming pool work, foot 
ball, basket ball, etc. This work is 
largely in the hands of more advanced 
pupils, 

Finally, All the Year 


They do not believe in any special va- 
cation period in Gary. The year is 
divided into four terms, but the pupils 
can do as they please about attending one 
of these terms. And each pupil selects 
his own vacation time. If he should be 
sick for some time, such absence will be 
counted as part of his vacation time and 
he can thus get his full year’s schooling, 
just as if he had not been sick at all. It 
is evident that this new plan is working 
the school factory pretty much to the 
limit, but after all it is simply the appli- 
cation of efficiency methods to education. 


Vocational Education at Gary 


Of course the usual high school pre- 
vocational branches are taught in Gary, 
in the manual training, domestic science 
and laboratories. They do not have any 
special vocational schools or departments 
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as we have defined them on preceding 
pages, but vocational education has not 
been lost sight of, and a most practical 
solution has been discovered. In short 
the administrative department of the 
school system is made to serve this pur- 
pose. 
How It Is Done 


In brief, the plan consists in having a 
number of regular workmen, selected on 
account of their upright character, intel- 
ligence, and skill, employed the year 
round in equipping and repairing the 
school plants of the city, instead of em- 
ploying a large number of such work- 
men to put things in shape during vaca- 
tions. These men are all capable of giv- 
ing pupils instruction and the pupils work 
with them, in much the same way as the 
old-time apprentices. There are car- 
penters, cabinet-makers, painters, plumb- 
ers, sheet-metal workers, engineers, 
printers, electricians, machinists, foun- 
drymen, etc., sufficient to meet the needs 
of the schools. Books cases, cabinets, 
tables, desks, benches, etc., are made, and 
these require staining and finishing. 
Some of the buildings or parts of build- 
ings are painted, inside and out, and 
there is always varnishing to do. The 
interior finish of buildings and the desks 
and furniture have to be done over, from 
time to time, and so on. The engineer 
of the heating, lighting and ventilation 
plant gives lessons in firing, engineering 
and ventilation. 

The electrician must care for many 
motors, lights, bells, clocks, etc., and there 


are opportunities for teaching winding, 


motor construction, etc. The printing 
plant offers opportunities for both boys 
and girls in printing, making note books, 
repairing and rebinding books, etc., and 
cuts for illustration, involving photog- 
raphy and photoengraving, must be made. 
Plumbing must be installed and kept in 
repair, and numerous parts of the school 
equipment call for the  sheet-metal 


worker. A foundry and a machine shop 
are necessary, and these call for drafts- 
men to furnish plans and specifications. 
Moreover, in the purchase, care and dis- 
tribution of a great variety of supplies, 
there is a laboratory for giving insight 
into commercial and business methods, 
calling for clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers, filing of correspondence, mak- 
ing office reports, etc. 


Vocational Guidance 


Vocational guidance also finds a place 
in the activities of this system. In the 
first place, it is not system and grades 
that they care about in Gary, but it 1s 
what is the best study for the boy. lfa 
boy is unable to master arithmetic but 
is fine in manual training, they let him 
put his main time in on manual:training, 
he may become proficient in that, and so 
in all studies. Finally in the modernized 
apprentice system of vocational educa- 
tion just noticed, the pupils are at lib- 
erty to change from one thing to another 
as soon as they find no interest or apti- 
tude for a given line of work. 


An Inspiration to, All 


This is by no means a full account of 
the Gary school, but enough has now 
been given to show that in school man- 
agement, as in other lines of business ac- 
tivity, the wide awake, progressive 
teacher is the one who is not afraid to 
introduce new methods. The teacher 
who imagines that there is nothing new 
to be learned in his work, that his duty 
is to follow faithfully established cus- 
toms is sure to retrograde as a teacher. 
With such an example as Gary before 
them let earnest teachers everywhere 
make a study of means whereby to in- 
crease the efficiency of their school. 
Teaching is a living, growing profession, 
and one must work in earnest to achieve 
the success one wishes. 
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Under the name of home economics 
is included the entire field of home-mak- 
ing activities, and any agency that seeks 
the betterment of home and school must 
inquire as to recent advance in the art 
of home-making, as they find expression 
in the progressive homes of our land. 

It would be strange if the years that 

have seen such revolutionary changes in 
business management, such marvelous 
development in school methods, and such 
wonderful advance in science and prac- 
tical invention had not suggested im- 
proved methods of home-making. It is 
necessary to consider such methods since 
whatever advances the interest of home, 
directly concerns the welfare of our 
country. 


The New Home-Making 


In agriculture, there are certain ac- 
tivities. that can not be dispensed with, 
such as plowing, sowing and reaping. 
We talk about the new agriculture, mean- 
ing that new methods, new equipment 
and a new viewpoint have enriched, dig- 
nified, and made more productive the old 
agriculture. In school, the fundamental 
importance of the three R’s remains the 
same as in former years, but new 
methods, new equipment, and new ideals 
have so increased the possibilities of life 


ri 


that we talk about the new education. 
In home-making, there is a round of 
duties—household care, food and cloth- 
ing—that can not possibly be eliminated, 
but new methods, new equipment and 
new ideals so dignify home duties that 
we are permitted to talk about the new 
home-making. 


The Concern of All 


And there is not an activity in our 
land that surpasses this in importance, 
for all the lights and shadows of life are 
connected with home. This fact is im- 
pressing itself upon the consciousness of 
educators, for education concerns the 
whole of life. Recent activities in this 
line are great. There are in the United 


States hundreds of vocational schools in. 


which practical home-making is the ob- 
ject sought, other branches contributing 
knowledge that conduces to the devel- 
opment of ideals, general interest, and 
social insight influencing home-making 
ability. 


The Work of the Schools 


In addition to these schools organized 
for the specific purpose of teaching 
home-making, we must bear in mind that 


high schools, quite generally, are now 
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equipped to give courses in household 
arts, that is to say courses intended to 
give the pupils a more general acquain- 
tance with the various activities of the 
home. And we have just discussed the 
extension of this teaching into rural 
schools, and recent legislation of the 
general government is intended to make 
this instruction compulsory in all schools. 
But the foundation only of home-making 
can be laid in schools. This subject is 
not, like arithmetic and geography, the 
educative values of which we virtually 
exhaust in school days, but it is the con- 
cern of life. It can not be reduced to 
an exact science; it advances with ad- 
vancing culture in general. 


The New Science of Home-Making 


The time has come, however, when 
all the more important processes of 
home management can be subjected to 
scientific analysis and from the con- 
clusions reached, a knowledge of the 
most improved methods can be given 
whith serves our purpose, for we are 
equally concerned in the welfare of 
home and school. Advance in home 
management has been retarded by the 
general opinion that the subject was 
beyond the reach of the schools. Like 
agriculture it was believed by many 
that home management could be 
learned only from the experience 
gained in its pursuit. Time has shown 
the contrary in both cases. New meth- 
ods in agriculture in which the con- 
clusions of science are practically ap- 
plied result in increased returns and 
breathe new life and happiness into 
rural life. 

There is also a science of home man- 
agement, and the doctrine, of efficiency 
as applied in factory and business man- 
agement is now being extended to 
home management, and new dignity, 
charm and zest in home making follow 
in its train. Just as in former years 
agriculture failed to take advantage of 
scientific conclusions and continued in 
outgrown methods, so countless homes 


fail to take advantage of scientific 
methods in household management and 
content themselves with methods 
handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, from mother to daughter, when 
improved methods are at hand. This is 
wrong to themselves and especially to 
their daughters, who will in time go to 
homes of their own but poorly pre- 
pared to meet modern needs. 


What the Homes Can Do 


No matter where you are located, 
whether rich or poor, just beginning 
house-keeping or a veteran in the work, 
there is always something to learn in 
the efficient management of home, 
something that will make work easier 
and bring greater returns for labor be- 
stowed, something that will inspire to 
higher ideal and thus enrich life. Like 
the widening circle raised in water by 
the thrown stonej such results will 
constantly pass out from your home 
and life to others, and so bless the lives 
of many. And we urge hearty co-oper- 
ation with the school to make success- 
ful the teaching of home arts; you can 
take an active interest in all home 
projects and club work that have this 
end in view. You can support the 
teachers’ work. You can emphasize 
the importance of the subject taught, 
by your words and actions you can 
sanction the methods employed, you 
can show that you, also, are a pupil in 
the work of home betterment. 


A Wider View 


The new home-making shapes its 
activities in accordance with the wider 
vision of home and its possibilities, en- 
joyed from higher planes of thought. 
It realizes that life is more than food 
and raiment, that time must someway 
be found for the one who shapes the 
management of home to plan and work 
for the finer things of life, directly af- 
fecting the happiness of the home 
circle. 
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To render this possible, but at the 
same time not neglect the material 
needs of the home, the new science car- 
ries into the home as far as practical 
principles of business efficiency that 
have revolutionized manufacturing 
processes, holding that, put in practice 
in the home, they will eliminate much 
unnecessary work and make necessary 
work easier to accomplish. And it 
urges every home-maker to study the 
principles that underly efficiency meth- 
ods in business. To grasp their mean- 
ing, realize their bearing, and adopt 
them in practice is to read a new mean- 
ing into home-making, to lift it from 
drudgery to delight, and make possible 
dreams of an ideal home. What higher 


aim can the home-maker propose to 
herself ? 


On What Efficiency Depends 


Those who have studied efficiency in 
business assert that it depends upon a 
few concisely stated principles. We 
will mention a few of them and we urge 
every home-maker to consider them 
carefully. They mean far more than 
what is disclosed at first reading. They 
exert a compelling influence in every 
field of activity. They have breathed 
new life into business, they can effect a 
like transformation in home-making. 
They present nothing new or startling 
and have been unconsciously applied 
by many housekeepers ever since 
housekeeping began. The merits of the 
new methods consist in studying these 
principles and consciously applying 
them. They illustrate how ideals held 
in mind influence results. 

Successful home-makers whose opin- 
ion is sought by the most influential 
household journals in the country, 
earnestly assert that to master these 
principles and to thoroughly digest 
their meaning, and then to act upon 
them, is a guarantee that home-making 
will progress economically and produc- 
tively. It may be slowly and with 
many discouragements; but once com- 


prehended, these principles will never 
be neglected or forgotten. They are as 
fine seed sown in fertile soil, that will 
mature into efficient homes. 


Ideals 


The first principal concerns the for- 
mation of high ideals. This is neces- 
sary to do because no great improve- 
ment is possible unless one is working 
to accomplish some desired end. The . 
farmer who contentedly plods along 
from year to year, who has not caught 
the vision of some great good in the 
future, such as a model farm with 
model buildings, ease and plenty, will 
not be alive to new methods. The first 
thing an efficiency expert asks when he 
seeks to improve the standard of a 
plant is, what are its ideals? What is 
it striving for? The ideal should be 
so strong, so clearly kept in mind, that 
it will overweigh present petty diffi- 
culties. The clearer the home-maker’s 
ideals, the easier her work, the greater 
her strength and success. Let your 
first step be: form a worthy ideal; let 
it grip your mind and soul. Such an 
ideal will lighten your labors, and sug- 
gest improved methods. Remember 
that no one accomplishes results higher 
than the ideal in mind. 


The Exercise of Good Judgment 


How shall desired results be best at- 
tained? This calls for a consideration 
of all factors bearing on the case. The 
efficient method is always the wise 
method. No part of home work is so 
trivial that it is beneath study. Expert 
home-makers have made a study of 
such a commonplace home work as 
dish-washing, and have shown how to 
reduce the time and labor required one- 
fourth, not by working harder, or more 
intensely, but by utilizing new meth- 
ods. It is only common sense—hence 
the efficient and best way—to arrange 
your kitchen so as to save all unneces- 
sary steps. It is common sense not to 
stoop for a pot if you can hang it where 
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you do not need to stoop. Do not be 
content with doing a thing in a certain 
specified way because you have been 
used to doing it so, but ask yourself 
if it is the best way. Get out of the 
ruts, pursue this course and the proba- 
bilities are you will save time and labor, 
and effect better results. Others have 
found this true. 


Study and Counsel 


It is the housekeeper’s duty to ac- 
quaint herself with the conclusions of 
others that have studied every phase of 
the new home-making. A great amount 
of expert testimony is constantly being 
offered earnest home-makers. The 
pages of the best publications are de- 
voted to the science of home-manage- 
ment. The finest specialists and experts 
are retained by magazines to suggest 
how best to prepare foods, how to econ- 
omize, and how to make clothing. 
Booklets and advertisements inform 
the housewife of new methods, recipes, 
devices, materials. Bulletins issued by 
the Department. of Agriculture are 
equal to a correspondence course in 
home economics, and in special lines 
they are of great value. Many are sent 
free to any one on application. Why 
not secure them and equip yourself for 
work? It is not intended that you 
should accept every suggestion offered. 
Exercise your good judgment. The 
farmer, the teacher, the business man 
that fails to profit by suggestions of 
others, does not advance. The efficient 
mind, is the alert mind, willing to con- 
sider the work of others. 


Keeping Needed Records 


In every successful business a great 
variety of records are kept. Efficient 


home-making insists that this principle: 


can be applied to home activities. 
Housekeeping is a business operation, 
and there is no reason why business 
principles should not result in a saving 
of time, trouble, worry, and expense. 


The consulting Household Editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal advises pro- 
curing a filing drawer, that will hold 
1000 cards divided under suitable sub- 
heads. She uses such a file drawer, 
keeping it on top of her desk where it 
can’ be consulted at any. time. On 
these cards she keeps all manner of 
records. There is one set on which are 
kept “Household Accounts.” There 
are cards for groceries, milk, meat, etc. 
Every day or so the tickets of pur- 
chases are taken from a receiving hook 
in the kitchen, and the amounts entered 
on the appropriate card. There is a 
Recapitulation card for the month, and 
one for the year, where totals are en- 
tered. All receipts are filed away in a 


vertical letter file. 


Good Business Principle 


This is system applied to the keeping 
of household accounts. She has other 
records as well. One series of cards is 
devoted to Household Records. For 
instance, the Linen Record, giving 
amount, cost price, and date of pur- 
chase. Of course, some homes carry 
this system farther than others, and it 
depends largely on the size of the 
home. But in any case it helps. The 
housekeeper that can turn to a card and 
find some wished for address, to an- 
other and be able to determine at once 
the number of cans of peaches she has 
on hand, is certainly relieved of a great 
deal of worry which is one of the ob- 
jects sought in the new Home-making, 
for thereby the home-maker’s energies 
are saved for higher things. 

Some method of keeping a record of 
household expense is especially needed 
at the present time, when the American 
people, as a nation, will have to face 
the problem of retrenchments. This is 
the first step in business efficiency, and 
modern home-making is a_ business 
proposition, shaped, of course, by the 
loves and duties of home. The home 
must prepare to meet the stress of 
coming times by making generous use 
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of efficiency methods. You need records 
in order to intelligently plan your home 
budget. 

Just to Illustrate 


In numberless ways, records such as 
here mentioned prove of great assist- 
ance to the home-maker. Take the 
subject of recipe cards. When you 
wish to prepare a dish you have on a 
convenient card the needed recipe and 
these cards are grouped for special pur- 
poses; you can have under one group- 
ing Supper Dishes, giving a list of the 
dishes that have been found adapted to 
the tastes and needs of the family. An- 
other grouping is devoted to Quickly 
Prepared Meals. Another to Emer- 
gency Dinners, etc. These groupings 


come to one in the form of suggestions 


from friends or magazine articles. You 
jot them down, try them out, and add 
them, if found worthy, to your “tried 
and true” card recipe index. Often they 
cannot be duplicated because they have 
never been written down by any one 
before. | 


Planning the Work 


Efficiency in household management 
now calls for effective planning. Man- 
ufacturers carefully plan when and how 
to do things. Factories have been re- 
modeled to better advance their con- 
clusions. Modern methods insist that 
home-makers should make a careful 
study and plan out the work, not only 
for each day but for the week. You 
may think you are doing all possible 
by present methods, but if you make a 
careful study of all operations, and 
plan your work, you will undoubtedly 
save a great deal of time. This has 
been the experience of manufacturers 
that thought they were doing the nec- 
essary work in a systematic way. They 
have been surprised to find how greatly 
their efficiency has been increased by 
following this course. There is no rea- 
son why this same method should not 
eliminate useless motion and save time 
for the home-maker. 
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A Case in Point 


Mrs. Frederick in her book “New 
Housekeeping” says, that “like all 
other women I thought that there could 
not be much improvement in the same 
old task of washing dishes.” But ‘in- 
spired with these new ideas she made 
a study of such an every day task. She 
discovered, that for years she had made © 
about one hundred needless motions in 
that work alone. When she rearranged 
her kitchen in accordance with new 
Home-making plans, which we will 
soon consider, she found she could save 
fifteen minutes daily. It can be easily 
figured what that saving amounts to in 
the course of a week, a month, a year. 
And this for one simple home activity. 
It suggests greater triumphs, in other 
directions. Undoubtedly, tired house- 
keepers generally can profit by this ex- 
ample. It is such little details as this, 
that make the new home-making a suc- 
cess. What can you do to apply them? 


The Home Time Table 


This is another step in modern eff- 
ciency methods applied to the home. 
After having planned out work it is 
necessary to make out a schedule. This 
is accomplished by considering what 
you have to do daily, then what you 
have to do but once or twice a week. 
Having determined the time it requires 
to perform the various home duties, 
make up a daily and weekly schedule. 
What to do Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and so on, and, finally, what 
to do each day. 

Do not lightly conclude these sugges- 
tions are of no consequence. Every 
business, big or little, in these days of 
struggle, finds it necessary to thus 
study and plan its operations. The new 
home-making says to every house- 
keeper that it will be a great help to. 
her to thus outline her work. The dif- 
ference between success and failure in 
business, drudgery and comfort in 
home-making, depends on just such 
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minor details. Why not demonstrate 
in your own experience the value of 
these new methods? 
Expert Opinion 

From “New Housekeepers,” a vol- 
ume by one of the most expert house- 
keepers of the day, Mrs. Christine Fred- 
ericks, consulting Household Editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, we quote: 
“T have done household tasks under 
the old way and under the new system 
of dispatching, and I can unhesitatingly 
say that the old way is the harder and 
more conducive to “nerves.” I think 
it is not because each household task 
is hard that many women find them- 
selves fatigued; but that their work is 
poorly planned—not “dispatched,” so 
that when they come to the task they 
have less time for it than is necessary, 
and consequently they waste more en- 
ergy on it in order to get it done in 
this hurried time.” 


Make It Thorough 


One trouble in applying efficiency 
methods to home-making is that it is 
likely to be done in a spasmodic, half- 
hearted way, which will defeat the ob- 
ject sought. We are warned that it is 
necessary to make such planning apply 
to every detail of home work and pur- 
sue it systematically, until it becomes 
habit. Mrs. Frederick tells us that she 
has a definite time for “taking stock” 
of her supplies, and planning out meals. 
Certain kinds of dishes are prepared in 
the morning. She has certain plans 
for dispatching meals. Everything is 
so arranged that she can route mate- 
rials from pantry to dining-room with 
least expense of time and labor. This 
means that efficiency methods are fol- 
lowed in arranging necessary equip- 
ment for home-making. It is scientific 
grouping that does for the home what 
it does for the factory. 


It Is a Success 


The object of applying approved effi- 
ciency methods to housekeeping is to 


“~ 


save time and labor, with a consequent 
saving of worry and exhaustion. This 
is effected by applying the very meth- 
ods that have proved a success in busi- 
ness. It is not so much the quality of 
the product that is sought as the ease 
and reduced labor with which the 
process is effected. The new home- 
making is not concerned with supply- 
ing new recipes for cooking but how 
to apply efficiency methods to the 
process of cooking. 

Its message is this: “True and bet- 
ter home-making will come from a 
higher realization of the great possi- 
bilities of the home-maker who uses 
scientific methods instead of rule-of- 
thumb. If housework is drudgery to 
a woman, it is largely because she re- 
fuses to accept the efficient methods 
and improved equipment offered on 
every hand. Housework, the science 
of home-making and motherhood, if 
followed out on an efficiency plan, can 
be the most glorious career open to any 
woman—one that will not stultify nor 
degrade, but. which offers her peculiar 
talents their widest and most varied 
scope.” 


The Home Office 


If one is to keep records, one must 
have some place where such records 
can be filed. The new housekeeping 
recognizes that the problem is one of 
administration. Remember we are to 
introduce into the home modern effi- 
ciency methods, which when applied in 
the factory reduce work and expense, 
but increase output. If these methods 
are to be applied in the home, the 
home-maker must have somewhere in 
the house a quiet corner where she can 
be free to do the thinking and plan- 
ning necessary to co-ordinate the 
household machinery, and make it run 
effectively. 

It should if possible be a separate 
little room, away from noise and inter- 
ruptions, and should be conveniently 
fitted up with writing table, book- 
shelves, and files. Here the day’s work 
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is planned, accounts are kept, and the 
indispensable housekeeping records are 
made and filed away. The first cost 
for such a quiet corner is but little, the 
benefits are great. 
will include a kitchen table and chair 
to match, a scrap basket, scissors, two 
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letter files and a good supply of paper, 

pencils, memorandum pads, etc. The 

table and chair may be stained to match 
their surroundings. 


The Personal Attitude 


In considering the problems of the 
rural school we learned how necessary 
it was to change the point of view in 
regard to education in general. We en- 
counter the same need when we con- 
sider the problem of home manage- 
ment. Earnest workers in this field, 
women who have reduced housekeep- 
ing to a science and have written much 
on the subject, unite in asserting that 
the keystone of the whole matter lies 
in the personal attitude of the home- 
maker towards her work. Instead of 
seeing in household work a ceaseless 
round of drudgery, she must take her- 
self in hand. Instead of following tra- 
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ditions, she must make a _ thorough- 
going study of scientific management 
and apply the same, but in addition she 
must put her heart, and soul, into the 
work. She must see in it the most im- 
portant work in the world. 


What Is Necessary 


The home-maker must cultivate a 
cheerful optimistic frame of mind, and 
hold firm to the belief that no matter 
how difficult and trying are the house- 
hold tasks and burdens placed upon 
her, there are efficient ways to meet 
and conquer them. But she must ap- 
proach the problems vigorously, hope- 
fully, and patiently. | 

No work is going to be agreeable, 
or work such that you can make it a 
success, if in your heart you despise it, 
and long for work that you think is 
more in keeping with your ability. If 
you wish to make a really efficient 
home, hold firm to the conviction that 
instead of being dull drudgery, home- 
making in all its details is fascinating 
and stimulating, and that you are going 
to apply to it your best intelligence and 
culture. 

Advancing Ideals 


One’s ideals are never realized in full 
if they are worthy ideals. No artist 
paints a picture that comes up to his 
ideal. No poet, nor sculptor, nor great 
inventor but realizes his ideal keeps 
just ahead of him. It is so in home 
building. There is always room for 
improvement, no matter how good a 
housekeeper and home-maker a woman 
may already be. She should be eager 
not only to try, but to persistently and 
intelligently keep on trying, to apply in 
her home the scientific methods of work 
and management already proved and 
tried in shop, office, and progressive 
homes of our country. 


THE EFFICIENT KITCHEN 


In no department of home work is it 
more necessary to adopt efficient meth- 
ods than in the kitchen. No matter 
how wide the difference between one 
family and another in manner of living, 
by far the greater number of kitchen 
problems are common to all, and there 
is only “one best way” of solving them. 
To create 
standardize it; to work out, by a sci- 
entific study of the needs and condi- 
tion of the kitchen, the best way of 
meeting each need ; to work out certain 
principles of construction and grouping 
that shall best conform. to modern 
needs. This is the problem that every 
home-maker has to consider in planning 
an efficient kitchen. 


How Large Shall It Be? 


The present tendency is for small, 
compact kitchens, used only for the 
preparation of food. The roomy kitchen 
of older days is no longer desired, con- 
venient dimensions for any ordinary 
family are ten by twelve. The advan- 
tages are obvious. In the small kitchen 
there is less wall and floor space to 
care for;.the grouping of equipment in 
convenient relation to one another 
saves time by saving needless steps and 
unnecessary motions; moreover, the 
small kitchen means great economy in 
construction—which is important in 
these days when building is costly. 
Every square foot of flooring and par- 
titien cut out of the kitchen may be 
added to some other part of the house 
where they mean better health, in- 
creased comfort and opportunity for 
the entire family. 

In this small kitchen, equipment can 
be grouped so as to save steps. The 
new housekeeping insists on economy 
of work, and saving the energies of the 
home-maker. The elimination of un- 
necessary work—the doing of neces- 


an efficient kitchen is to. 


nomical way. This question every 
home-maker that would demonstrate 
new methods, must consider. If she 
does no work herself, she will need to 
supervise the work of others if she 
would realize her dream of home. To 
best meet these new conditions, the 
roomy kitchen of older days has given 
place to the modern, convenient, small 
kitchen and this is the kitchen urged 
by all modern writers. 


The Relation of Kitchen to Other 
Parts of the House 


The genius of the new home-making 
is shown in the care with which many 
questions formerly little considered are 
now studied. Every question relating 
to the kitchen is of special importance. 
Books and pamphlets treating of its 
location are being published. The end 
sought in all cases is to save labor. 
Success in manufacturing depends on 
the solution of similar problems. In 
all cases, the kitchen is closely asso- 
ciated with the pantry, dining-room, 
and storeroom, also with cellar, and in 
farm homes with the shed. ‘The ar- 
rangement should be such as to save 
all possible steps in the journeys that 
must be made to and from these.other 
rooms. The pantry should be located so 
as to be convenient to both kitchen and 
dining-room, which means that it must 
be near or adjacent to both. To meet 
the latter condition, it is often located 
between the dining-room and_ the 
kitchen, and is then designed to be 


‘used both for preparation and storage 


of food, supplies, china, table linen, ete. 

If it is narrow in proportion to its 
length and located lengthwise between 
the two rooms, it does not greatly in- 
crease the distance which must be trav- 
ersed from the kitchen to the dining- 
room. All these rooms should be on 
the same level. Steps between kitchen 


sary work in the easiest and most eco- and dining-room, or kitchen and porch, 
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waste time and strength, are danger- 
ous, and may be the cause of broken 
dishes, or personal injury. The ques- 
tion of floor levels should, therefore, be 
kept in mind, particularly when old 
buildings are to be remodeled. 


Labor Saving Grouping of Equipment 


The new home making insists that 
the grouping or location in the kitchen 
of the fixed equipment, such as the 
stove, sink, serving table, etc., should 
be most carefully considered and so 
located that all unnecessary work will 


ROOM 


TABLE 


of its sweetness, and home of its charm. 
The new housekeeping has something 
very decided to say on this point. 


Notice the Difference? 


In these diagrams we have two dif- 
ferent groupings of kitchen equipment, 
used in preparing some simple article 
to be eaten in the dining-room. After 
the meal is completed, it will be nec- 
essary to return the dishes to the 
kitchen, clean them, and return them 
to the pantry. In the first diagram, 
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GROUPING OF KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


be saved. This is the very heart of 
efficiency efforts in the factory. Manu- 
facturers study the proper location of 
every piece of equipment used in their 
work. Great economies of time and 
work frequently result from changes 
made in grouping equipment in accord- 
ance with such studies. In this con- 
nection, careful observers assert that 
owing to faulty grouping at least two 
hours a day are lost in the average 
kitchen. A manufacturer who allows 
needless loss of time in his factory, is 
doomed to failure. It may not result 
in financial failure in a home, but it 
does result in drudgery which robs life 


note the recrossing of steps from ice- 


box and cabinet to the stove, thence to 


the serving table, then to dining-room. 
Then trace the route back to drain, sink 
and cabinet. Compare that network of 
lines with the few straight lines in sec- 
ond diagram. To make and serve one 
dish, the saving effected may not be 
much, but if the process is to be re- 
peated for a number of dishes, several 
times a day, it soon amounts to consid- 
erable. It is such. savings as this that 
makes the difference between profit and 
loss in factory management, between 
drudgery, and comfort in the home. This 
is efficient management. 
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Grouping of Utensils 


It is not sufficient to group the equip- 

ment right we must study the right 
‘grouping of the utensils. The main 
work in the kitchen is preparing, cook- 
ing, and serving food. Now, there are 
small utensils which are distinctly re- 
lated to each group, and these should 
never be placed with the utensils of an- 
other group. Not only should each 
group be placed together, but in 
close proximity to the proper piece of 
kitchen equipment, so as to avoid un- 
necessary steps to secure them when 
needed. Too often the utensils are 
hung together, or jumbled in a drawer. 
As Mrs. Child says: 

“Why reach across the stove for the 
- potato masher when it belongs over the 
table? Why walk to the cabinet for 
the pancake turner when you need it 
for the stove? A second reason is now 
seen for the efficient location of the 
main equipment: a right grouping of 
such pieces save steps in the main proc- 
esses of cooking and serving, but it also 
saves steps in the handling of utensils. 
In other words, if the stove and sink 
are wrongly placed the egg-beater and 
can-opener will be also. Therefore, the 
pots, pans, skillets, and essential cook- 
ing utensils should be grouped near the 
stove, not across, near the sink or the 
china. So the mixing bowls and all 
cake, muffin, and bread pans should be 
near the working table. 


The Importance of the Kitchen 


In this section is perceptible the point 
of view that shapes the activities of the 
new home-making. The kitchen 1s re- 
garded as the workshop of the home. 
This is not to say that the duties there 
performed are the highest form of home 
activities, but all agree that they are 

necessary. Problems of the kitchen 
_have been too little considered. They 
are like many questions of detail in 
factory management that no _ one 
thought of great importance until 


under the stress of modern competition 
made the subject of thought, it was 
discovered that business success de- 
pended upon them. 

So in home-making, the needs of 
modern life make such a demand on the 
home-maker’s time and energy that it 
is necessary to apply in the workroom 
of the home the .principles of efficient 
management, so effective in modern 
business. Every question here dis- 
cussed has been carefully considered 
by students of the new home-making 
science. The results we have set forth 
constitute new methods, calculated to 
save time and labor, conserve health 
and energy, and enable the home-maker 
to plan her work more efficiently. 


Kitchen Conveniences 


In business efficiency all labor-saving 
devices are eagerly welcomed. Often 
expensive equipment is discarded and 
a new machine installed whose sole 
merit is that it increases ease of volume 
of production. As far as practical, the 
same principle should apply in kitchen 
equipment. There are so many ways 
in which the energies of the home- 
make can‘increase the happiness, dig- 
nity and comfort of home, that work, 
step and time-saving devices should be 
accepted according to circumstances. 
It is of course understood that judg- 
ment is to be used in making selec- 
tion. This is only efficiency applied in 
the kitchen. 

It is not necessary to list such de- 
vices. They are of varying degrees of 
excellence. All that the new home 
management urges is that the home- 
maker be open-minded, not afraid to 
adopt new plans, and show herself 
alive to efficiency methods. She dig- 
nifies her work, ennobles her calling, 
when she has its interests so much at 
heart that she is constantly seeking 
ways to improve. What hope is there 
for a business manager who is not actu- 
ated by this principle? How can the 
home-maker hope to succeed in these 
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days of economic strife unless similarly 
enthused? 


Just One Illustration 


Have you a fireless cooker in your 
kitchen? It has been boldly stated by 
enthusiastic writers on efficient kitchen 
methods that the fireless cooker is one 
of the three greatest inventions of the 
twentieth century. This statement 
sounds exaggerated to many, but con- 
sidering the great help it is in the 
kitchen, how much fuel, labor, and 
worry it saves for the home-maker, 
thereby enabling her to more efficiently 
care for the higher things of home- 
making it does not sound so extrava- 
gant. It is not unduly expensive: in 
fact, resourceful homes can provide a 
home-made one that will be better than 
none at all. 

This is what is meant by being alive 
to modern methods. This spirit of 
willingness to try new methods, to 
make a study of every household activ- 
ity, to inform the mind, to adopt eff- 
ciency methods, is what breaths new 
dife, zest, and enthusiasm into the 
labors of the home-maker. And here 
as in business, agriculture, education, 
or any calling, it is the vision, the pleas- 
ing view, the inspiration of a higher 
life, that dignifies labor, that invites 
success, that makes life better worth 
living. 


The Most Important Home Depart- 
ment . 


In no respect is the distinction be- 
tween old and new methods in home- 
making more clearly shown than in the 
increased importance attached to the 
kitchen. It is now said by many writ- 
ers on domestic affairs to be the most 
important room in the house. We 
could, if necessary, get along without 


a dining-room, or living-room, or bath- 
room, but we must have a kitchen. 
Further, the preparation of food is the 
most important single work in the 
home. The new home economy rec- 
ognizes these facts and regards the 
kitchen as the work shop of the home. 
As in a factory, the office may be elab- 
orately fitted up, yet the success of the 
business rests on the adaptability of 
the workroom for its purpose; so in 
the home, other rooms may be more 
elaborate, but after all the home-mak- 
er’s success depends to a great degree 
on the kitchen. 


Higher Aspects of Our Theme 


We have accordingly dwelt with 
some fulness on questions relating to 
kitchen management. They may all be 
summed up in the statement that prin- 
ciples of business efficiency must be 
allowed full sway in kitchen manage- 
ment. But the efficient home-maker 
must keep in mind-higher aspects of 
her calling. What great purpose has 
she in mind? Unless worthy purposes 
of this kind are inspiring her work she 
has not grasped the real message of the 
new home-making. 

The health, comfort and happiness of 
the members of the home is the pri- 
mary object sought, but in a still larger 
sense, the welfare of the entire com- 
munity should be kept in mind. Each 
home should strive in some way to 
better conditions in all homes, at least 
by force of example. All organized ef- 
forts for community good should re- 
ceive the assistance of the home. This _ 
is especially due to the school. We are 
able to assert that one of the objects 
we have had in mind in preparing this 
section has been to convince the homes 
that improved methods will bring to 
them time and energy to devote to 
these wider aims. 
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PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF AGRICULTURE 


EARLY HISTORY 


Oriental Nations 


1. EGYPTIANS 


2. ASSYRIANS IT. 


ITI. 


3. BABYLONIANS 
4. HEBREWS 
Romans 
Medieval Nations 


MODERN AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Education 


1. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 
2. AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 


3. AGRICULTURAL HicH ScuHoots III. 
4. AGRICULTURE IN THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS 
5. Farmers’ INSTITUTES 
6. Boys AND GIRLS CLUBS 
7. UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 
(a) Bureaus within the de- Ty, 
partment 
(b) Work of the depart- 
ment 
(c) Publications 
Agricultural Machinery 
1. Procress In LAst HALF CEN- 
TURY 
2. Most IMporTANT MACHINES 
Harvester 
IRRIGATION 
In the East 
Li EGYPT 
2. CHINA AND JAPAN 
3. INDIA 
In European Countries IV. 
In the United States V. 
1. THE BEGINNING—MExIco; VI. 
WorkK OF INDIANS VII 


Seeder 
Thrashing machine 
Corn husker and shredder 
Modern plows and harrows 
Branches of Farming 
GENERAL FARMING 
CEREAL FARMS 
Stock FARMS 
Dartry FARMS 
Fruir Farms 
TRUCK OR GARDEN FARMS 


cientific Farming 
Sort SURVEYS 
SEED SELECTION AND TESTING 
USE OF FERTILIZERS 
(a) Manure 
(b) Commercial fertilizers 
(c) Fertilizing bacteria 
4. Stupy oF PLANT DISEASES 


DESTRUCTION OF INSEcTs [N- 
JURIOUS TO CROPS AND TREES 


Seay beeen 12 Be hes eee 


an 


2. SPANISH MISSIONARIES 

3. MorMons 

4. Tue Carey Act 

5. Tue RECLAMATION LAw 
Where Irrigation is Necessary 
Size of Farms 


Methods of Distributing Water 


. Limitations 


I. 


II. 


II. 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF SILK 


The Moth 


1. CoLor 
2. SIZE 
3. WINGS 


Production of Fiber 


. MotH CULTIVATION 
SPECIES 
Broops 
MATING 
EGcs—NUMBER 
. HATCHING 

. WorMS 

. How FEeEp 

. MoLTING 

. APPETITE 

. MATuRITY 

. SPINNING 

. COCOoOoN 
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VI. 


Raw Silk 


How OBTAINED 
NUMBER OF STRANDS 
REELING 

HANKS 


Manufacture 


THROWING 
WEAVING 


Production 


CHINA, JAPAN, [NpIA, ITALY, 
FRANCE 

ANNUAL OUTPUT 

PEOPLE EMPLOYED 


Artificial Silk 


1. MATERIAL 
oe 
3. COMPARATIVE Cost 


PREPARATION 


PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF COFFEE 


The Plant 


1. SPECIES 


(a) Arabian 
(b) Liberian 
2. DESCRIPTION 
(a) Height of Tree 
(b) Shape 
(c) Leaves 


(d) Blossom 
(e) Fruit 


How Grown 


1. PLANTATIONS 
(a) Planting 
(b) Harvesting 
(c) Preparation for Exporting 


III. 


. BRAZIL 
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Where Grown 


ARABIA 
West INDIES 
JAVA 


. MExIco 
. CEYLON 


Experiments in the United States 


Consumption 


. UNITED STATES 


(a) Pounds per Person 


. SWEDEN 
. HOLLAND 


OUTLINES FOR STUDY 


‘OUTLINE ON WHEAT 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


a. Plant asa whole. — c. Leaves. 
Deo otalk: d. Fruit. 
HIsTory. 


a. Where first cultivated. 
b. Early cultivation in general. 
c. Introduction into Europe and the United States. 
SPECIES. 
a. Physical Characteristics. b. ‘Time of planting. 
1. Bearded. 1. Spring wheat. 
Zo Bald. 2. Winter wheat. 
Wueat LANDs. 
a. The world in general. 
b. The United States. (See agricultural Graphics.) 
PROCESSES OF PRODUCTION. 


a. Planting. ce. Threshing. 
b. Harvesting. d. Milling. 
USES. 
a. Food for Human Beings. b. Other Products. 
. Flour. 1. Feed for animals. 
Wer Brat. Ze ottaw: 
3. Macaroni. 3. Straw-board. 
4. Cereals. 4, Paper. 
MARKETS. 
OUTLINE ON CORN 
HIsTory. 


1. Where first known. 
2. Native to what country. 


KINDS. 
Peabod: 4. Popcorn. 
2. Dent. big Pint. 
3. Sweet corn. O75 Soft. 


TII. DESCRIPTION. 


1. Names. 

2. Family. 

3. Stem. 
A. Structure. 
B. Height. 
C. Covering. 

4. Leaves and silks. 

Sec Roots. 

6.> Ears; 


[V. TeEstine. 


Plump, even grains. 


see Sat 


Plant in box in suitable soil. 
Watch development of growth, stand, ete. 


Select fully ripened, well-developed ears. 
Full, straight rows of kernels. 


OUTLINES FOR STUDY 


V. PLANTING. 
1. Soil—Well-drained, rich, sandy loam. 
2. Preparation of ground—Plowed, disced, and harrowed. 
3. Time of Planting—May 1 to 20. 
4. How planted. 
A. With corn planter. 
B. 3 or 4 stalks toa hill. 
C. Hills 3% ft. apart each way. 
VI. CULTIVATION. 
1. Purpose—To sterilize soil; to promote growth. 
2. Machinery used—Cultivator and plow. 
3. Process begins—June and lasts about six weeks until plants are too large 
to escape injury by machines. 
VII. Enemies. : 
1. Larva beetles. 4. Chinch bug. 
2. Root worm. 5. Weevil. 
3. Cutworm. 
VIII. Harvestine. 
1, Sweet corn. - 
a. Use—Canning, drying, roasting ears, etc. 
b. Gathered when grains begin to glaze. 
2); Dent corn! 
a. Gathered for fodder when grains glaze. 
b. Ripened corn gathered in October and November by husking, then 


cribbing. 
3. Machines used—Corn harvester, shredder, roller, etc. 
TX), USEs. 
i; Pood. 
A. Antmals, 
a. Whole corn, ground, cracked, fodder, etc. 
B. Mankind. ! 
a. Meal, hominy, roasting ears, canned, etc. 
b. Manufactured products. 
Starch. Candy. 
Liquors. Oil. 
Glucose. Breakfast foods. 
22 Obs. 3 ELUsks. 
A. Fuel. A. Mattresses. 
Bo Pipes: | B. Mats. 
On SVELD. C.i* Paper: 
D: Stock: 
X. MARKETING. 
1. Cribbed. 
2. Shelled. 
3. Hauled to elevators. 
4. Sent to Mills. 
5. Markets. 
A. Local. 
B. General. 


C. Board of Trade. 
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: OUTLINE ON HAY 
I. DEFINITION. 
II. Prants FurNIsHING Hay. 
1, Timothy. 
A. Description. 
B. With what sown. 
C. Why so named. 


2. Clover. 7 
A. Description. a. Red clover. 
B. Varieties. b. White clover. 
| c. Swedish clover. 
C.. ' Alfalfa. 
a. Description. d. Number of crops yearly. 
b. Kind of soil needed. —e. Uses. 


c. How prepared. f. History. 
D. Blue grass. 7 

a. Description. 

b. Where grown. 
E. Buffalo grass. 


a. Description. b. Where grown. 
ITI. HARveESTING. ‘ | 
1. Machinery used. Buk TOCESS, 
A. Mowing machine. AS Cit, 
Bo Scythe: Bo. @ure, 
C. Hay tedder. C.. otack? 
D. Hay rake. Di. Store in) barn: 
Hoo ayn tOrk: E. Bale for transportation. 


1V. WHERE GROWN. 
See agricultural graphics. 


OUTLINE ON COTTON 
A Member of the Mallow Family 


I. GENus—GOSSYPIUM. 
II. DESCRIPTION. 
1. Shrublike. 
2. Lobed leaves. 
3. Flowers, yellowish (like hollyhock). 
A. Celled capsule which bursts open when ripe. 
B. Black seeds covered with cellular fibers. 
4, Leaves—Dark green with blue veins. 


III. Species (Several). 
1. Short fiber, or upland. 
2. Long fiber, or Sea Island (Southern States). 


IV. CULTIVATION. 

Planted in fields like corn. 

Preparation of ground (plowed in spring). 
Drilling of seeds (Rows 3 ft. apart). 
Plants appear above ground in 8 days. 
Plants cultivated 3 times. 

Seeds ripened in 70 days. 
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V. GATHERING oR HARVESTING. 


Bursting of pods or bolls. 

Picked by hand. All not ripe at once. 
Sent to gin house (Separated from seed). 
Pressed in bales of 500 Ibs. 

Bales bound ready for shipment. 


SA tea ao tL ope 


VI. Propvucts. | 
1. Raw material made into cotton cloth. 
2. Cotton stalks—manufacture of pulp. 
3. Cotton-seed oil. 


A. Food. 
B. Lard and butter. 


C. Food for animals. $ : 


VII. WHERE GROWN. 


1. Native to tropical regions. 
A. Cultivated between latitudes 35 degrees north and 35 degrees 
south. 


2. Southern States. (See Agricultural Graphics.) 
Al "Texas ( leading), 
B. Mississippi. 
C. Georgia. 
D. Alabama, North Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas. 
Egypt. 
Russia. 
China, Brazil, Mexico, West Indies, Asiatic islands of the Pacific Ocean. 


pote 


VIII. MHustory. 


Writings of Herodotus. 

Mentioned by Aristobulus (Alexander’s general). 
Arabians made cotton cloth in 627 a. p. 
Introduced into Italy 14th century. 

Mentioned in English history, 1436. 

Made into cloth in 1736 by Louis Paul. 

Native of West Indies and South America. 
Cotton seed brought to Georgia, 1786. 

First cotton mill (Beverly, Mass). 

Invention of cotton gin, 1793. 


OO DOSE tS 


— 


IX. ANNUAL OUTPUT. 


1. United States (16,134,930) 70 per cent of world’s crop. 
2. World’s output (23,537,790) 1914. 
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OUTLINE ON SUGAR 
DEFINITION. 
(A sweet crystaline compound nearly all of which is found in plants.) 


2. COMPOSITION. 


1. Elements: 
a. Oxygen. 
b.* Carbon. 
c. Hydrogen. 


3. HusTory. 


1. Where first made (India and Arabia). 

2. Introduced into Europe (By the Moors into Spain). 

3. Introduced into the West Indies (By Spanish Colonists). 
4. Introduced for culture in Louisiana (1751). 


+, From WHat OBTAINED. 
1. Sugar cane. 
a. Nativity of Plant (Central Asia). 
b. How developed. 
c. Description. 
we dseaves (3. fe to auttlane \. 
Be: Stems, 
Ci Height ‘(7 tts to, dZa, 
D. Pith (Contains juice). 
d. Conditions for growth. 
A. Lowlands (Most suitable). 
B. A rich alluvial soil. 
C. Abundant moisture. 
e. How propogated. 
A. By cutting of top joints. 
f. How planted. 
Ay In tows (5 {t.:to-7itoapart): 


2:0, Gane sugar. 
A. Process in the field. 


a. Topping. 

b. Stemming. 

oC urtine, 

d. Grinding at the mill (Pressing out the juice and straining 
it). 


e. Boiling in tanks (Until it becomes granular). 
f. Separated by machinery from the syrup. 
g. Raw sugar, or brown sugar. 
1. Refining process. 
2. Dissolving in hot water. 
3. Adding lime and sulphuric acid. 
4. Passing through bags of cloth and charcoal. 
5. Second boiling. 
h. Granulated sugar. (How made.) 
i. Loaf sugar. (How made.) 
3. Beet sugar. 
A. From what plant derived. (Sugar beet.) 
B. Where grown. 
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a. Germany (Produces the most). 
b. Austria-Hungary Russia, France, Canada, Belgium, Hol- 
land, United States. 


C. Process. 


a. Washing. c. Boiling. 
b. Diffusion. 


4. Sugar, Maple. 
A. Where grown (Indiana, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, New England States, New Brunswick, Ontario). 
B. Season. 
C. Sap, how obtained. 
D. Maple sugar, how made. 
E. Flavoring and uses. 
5. Sorghum Cane. 
A. Introduction into America (1856). 
a. Description (resemblance to broom corn and sugar cane). 
B. Products. Molasses. 
Cy AP TOCESS; Same as for sugar cane. 


OUTLINE ON GOLD 
I. DESCRIPTION. 


Precious metal. 

Color, bright yellow. 

Specific gravity—19. 

Atomic weight—196. 

Melting point—About 2282° Fahr. 
Properties. 


SEAS aoe ae 


A. Ductility—Grain can be drawn into wire 500 ft. long, or same © 
amount is sufficient to gild two miles of silver wire. 

B. Malleability—One grain may be beaten out so as to cover 56 sq. in. 
(thickness, 1/281,000 part of an inch). 


II. CHARACTERISTICS. 


Not acted upon by water and oxygen. 

Not tarnished by air. 

Not soluble by hydrochloric, nitric, or sulphuric acids. 
Soluble in mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. 
Crystallizes in cubes and other regular forms. 

Yields aurous and auric salts. 


Sed Be cae dt 


TI.” Kinps: 


1. Pure gold. 24 carats fine. Very soft. 
2s nerlloy: 
A. % copper and 34 gold, usually used by jewelers. 
B. 14 to 18 carats fine commonly used. 
3. Coinage. 
A. Standard 22 carats fine—2 parts copper and 22 parts gold. 


OUTLINES FOR STUDY 


4. Nature. 
A. Gold and silver alloy. 
B. Used in medicine and by dentists. 

IV. Wuere Founp. 
1; In alluvial deposits (placer mining). 

A. Small particles, called grains or nuggets. 
B. Separated from foreign matter by washing in troughs and pans. 

.2. In sandstone, slate, quartzite, granite, and serpentine. 

3. In fissures or quartz veins. 


A. Mined by machinery. 
B. Rock crushed. 
C. Gold separated by excessive heat. 
D. Amalgamation. 
a. With mercury. 
b. The cyanide process. 
E. Natural gas, coal, and electricity employed as agents in smelting. 
F. Refined by repeated subjection to heat. 
V.. USE. 
Tea Goin 4. Medicine. 
2. Jewelry. 5. Photography. 


3. Dentistry. 
VI.  DistrisuTIoNn. 


1. North America. 
A; United States. 


a.’ Calitornia. a.) Utah: 

b. Montana. e. Arizona. 

c. South Dakota. f. New Mexico, etc. 
Be Canada: 

a. British Columbia. c. Saskatchewan. 

b. Yukon. 


C. _ Alaska—Klondike. 

2. South America. 3. New Zealand. 
ROME OL: 4. South Africa. 
b. Bolivia. 5. Ural Mountains. 

VII. STATISTICS. 

1. Value of world’s production since 1493. 

2. Present annual production. 

3. Comparative outputs. 


a. North America. d. Asia. 
b. South America. e. Africa. 
eve europe, f. Australia. 


OUTLINE ON COAL 


J. DEFINITION. 
1; Composition. 
II. FORMATION. 


1. Decayed Vegetation. 2. Upheaval. 
Pon Pressure. 3. Coal measures. 
B. Heat. 4. Time occupied. 
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OUTLINES FOR STUDY 


III. VARIETIES. 
1. Anthracite, 


a. Characteristics. b. Where found. 
2. Bituminous. 
a. Characteristics. Z. Other countries. 
b. Where mined. a. Great Britain. 
DL ahastedy States, b. Germany. 
cs' China: 
C. Semi Bituminous. 
a. Characteristics. b. Where mined. 
D. Brown coal or Lignite. 
a. Characteristics. b. Where mined. 


IV. Metuops oF MINING. 


1. Open working. 
2. i NUinEs. 
a. Room and pillar systems. 
b. Long wall system. 
1. Ventilation. 2. Dangers. 


V. MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 
1.) Coke. 
a. How produced. 
b. Kind of coal. 
2. Gas. Illuminating. 
a. By products. 


1. Naphtha. 4, Anthracine oil. 
“2. \@acpolc: oil, Seudeiiclt. 
3. Creosote oil. Oseer an: 
1. Chemical Substances. 
2. Dyestuffs. 


3. Medicinal Products. 


OUTLINE OF FOOD 


(Home Economics) 
I. MATERIALS. 
1. Animal. 
Gay, una Gaty 
Chay asi 
fe) e ar Oto 
(d). Eggs. 
(e). Dairy Products. 
2:«), Vegetable. 


(a). Cereal grains and their products. 

(b). Legumes and other seeds and their products. 
(c). Roots, tubers, bulbs. 

(d). Fruit and fruit products. 

(e). Nuts and nut products. 

(f{). Green and succulent vegetables. 
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3. Inorganic. 4. Food Accessories. 
(a). Calcium. (ay. .palt, 
(b). Magnesium. (b) 22) Pepper, 
(e)yeor-Lron: (c). Cinnamon. 
(d). Phosphorus. (d). Vinegar. 


II. SELECTION. 


1. Wild supply. 2. Cultivated supply. 
fa). poGame, (a). Flocks and Herds. 
(b). Fish. (b). Cultivated crops. 
Coy mak lanes: (c). Orchard and Garden crops. 


III. InpusTRIES IN CONNECTION WITH Foop. 
1. Household. | 
(a). Butter making, preserving fruits, etc., and in general, the mak- 
ing of products in small quantity or of special quality, for 
household use or for market. 


2. Commercial. 


(a). Milling. (d). Sugar refining. 
(b). Canning. (e). Starch making. 
(c). Baking. 


OUTLINE ON CLOTHING 


(Home Economics) 
L. “MATERIAL. 


1. Animal. 2. Vegetable. 
a aoe et tite 
air. i ax. 
toys eatier: (cc). “Ramie: 
(d). Fur. (day Rubber 
(e)s,: milk. Ce) taper, 


peyiweheathers, Cf). Straw, 


3. Manufactured Products. 

(a). Cotton goods, e. g., muslin, gingham, percale, canton flannel, 
knitted articles, lace, etc. 

(b). Linen goods, e. g., lawn, shirtings, knitted goods, lace, etc. 

(c). Ramie goods, hemp goods, etc. 

(d). Woolen goods, e. g., broadcloth, cheviot, serge, flannel, felt, 
knitted articles, etc. 

(e). Silk goods, e. g., satin, velvet, crepe, ribbon, knitted goods, lace, 
etc: 

(e). Rubber goods. 

(g). Fur and leather goods. 
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OUTLINES FOR STUDY 


II. PROPERTIES. 


1, Physical. (e). Hydroscopicity. 
(a). Tensile strength. (f). Conductivity of heat. 
(b). Elasticity. (g). Conductivity of moisture. 
(c). Capillarity. (h). Physics of color. 


(d). Porosity. 


III. SELEcTION, 
1. Wild supply. 


(a).e Pur 
(b). “Heathers. 
(c)s * Skanes: 


(d). Plant fibers. 


2. Controlled supply. 


(a). Plant fibers grown under cultivation. 

(b). Wool, hair, and other products of flocks and herds. 
(ie) arn coalke, 

(d). Artificial fibers. 


IV. PREPARATION. 


1. Materials. 
(a). Textiles. 
(b). Findings (linings, thread, sewing silk, buttons, hooks and eyes, 
bones, shields, tape, wadding, lambs’ wool, etc.). 
(c). Ornaments. 


2. Equipment. 


(a). Pins and Needles. 

(b). Scissors. 

(c). Yard stick and other measures. 

(d). Drafting instruments. 

Ce) su battrenas: 

(f{). Pressing irons. 

(g). Sewing and other machines and labor saving devices. 


V. INDUSTRIES IN CONNECTION WITH CLOTHING. 
1. Household. 
(a). Spinning, weaving, knitting, lace making, dyeing, stenciling, gar- 
ment making, and, in general, the manufacture of articles “in 
small quantity or of some special quality. 


2. Commercial. | 
(a). Spinning, weaving, knitting, felting, dyeing, printing, garment 
making, and, in general, the manufacture of articles in quantity 
with the aid of machinery under factory conditions. 
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QUESTIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 


sea! 


Curiosity is a desire to know. 

Desire leads to action. 

Action leads to knowledge. 

Curiosity is therefore the road that 
leads to knowledge. 

Because of curiosity the child asks in 
their order three questions: 

What is it? 

How is it? 

Why is it? | 

The answers to these three questions 
cover the field of knowledge, and since 
the advent of man upon the earth the 
race has centered its greatest endeavors 
upon finding the answers. 

The results of these endeavors are 
seen in the progress of the race from 
barbarism to the stage of civilization 
found in the most enlightened countries. 

What curiosity has done for the race 
it will do for the child. 

It is curiosity that leads the child to 
ask questions, hundreds of them every 
- day, and the wise parent cr teacher will 
answer these questions, or, what is bet- 
ter, provide means by which the child 
can find the answer for himself. 

Never discourage your children when 
they ask questions. | 

“If you discourage curiosity you dis- 
courage the thirst for knowledge. If 


—Holmes. 


you kill curiosity you destroy the mind.” 


A good question is always an aid to 
one in search of knowledge. It stimu- 
lates the mind and directs one’s research 
to a specific end. Realizing the impor- 
tance of questions as an aid to study, the 
editors ue this publication have prepared 
a list of questions for the use of the 
home and school. The questions will 
prove a stimulus to youthful minds, and 
render interesting that most instructive 
of all schools—the one gathered around 
the home fireside. | 

They have been prepared with the 
greatest care and have been drawn from 
all departments of knowledge. Allow us 
to explain in regard to the number fol- 
lowing the questions, It many cases it 
may be necessary before giving a correct 
answer to refer to the volumes of a ref- 
erence work. The numbers refer to the 
page in the Home and School Reference 
Work, where will be found a full and 
complete answer to the question asked, 
though you may desire to consult others. 

‘To illustrate: 

What animal has but one foot and eyes 
on the ends of its horns? 2672. 

Look on page 2672, which you will find 


in Volume V, and you will find the 


answer. 
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QUESTIONS 


ZOOLOGY 


THE DOG FAMILY 


Why do dogs turn around several 
times before lying down? 840. 

Why is the bloodhound so called? 324. 

Why is the greyhound valuable for 
the hunt? 1238. 

What is the smallest member of the 
Dog Family? 1010. 

What dog can travel faster than the 
fastest horse? 1079. 

Where did the fox terrier get its 
name? 1079. 

What dog is hunted in Australia like 
the wolf? 828-9. 

What animals are sometimes known 
as barking wolves? 730. 

What is the cry of a pack of jackals? 
1483. 

How does the pointer mark the prey 
for the hunter? 2288. 

How do the St. Bernard dogs carry on 
their work of rescue? 2514. 

Why do wolves collect in packs in the 
winter? 3154. 

What group of dogs have webbed 
feet? 2000. 

In what breed of dogs do we find un- 
usually large brains? 2710. 

What dog is famed for its faithful- 
ness to its master? 1797. 

What species of terrier has such long 
hair that its legs are concealed? 2860. 

Why does the owner of the skye ter- 
rier let its hair grow down over the eyes? 
ZOD FG } 
What dog makes the best shepherd? 
2630. 

What dog is very apt at learning 
pricks Z25uLy . 

What dog derives its name from an 
old form of hunting? 2614. 

What dog vies with the St. Bernard 
in its usefulness to man? 1999-2000." 

What breed of dogs is used in rescue 
work in the Alps? 2514. 

What qualities make the dog an espe- 
cially valuable assistant of man? 840. 


THE CAT FAMILY 


What cats have no tails? 519. 

Why are Angora and Persian cats 
prized? 519. 

What is the average length of the 
lion’s life? 1648. 

How does the lion give evidence of . 
its anger? 1648. 

In what ancient country was the cat 
revered as a goddess? 519, 

What animal is a terror to the puma? 
2370 

What animal always springs upon its 
prey from. ambush? 1722. | 

What South American animal is un- 
afraid of the largest prey? 1489. 

What member of the Cat Family has 
a skeleton almost identical with that of 
the lion? 2889. 


How do Englishmen hunt the tiger in 
the jungles of India? 2889. 


FISHES 


Is a whale a fish? 3112. 

To what family of fish does the fresh- 
water trout belong? 2932. 

Why is the surgeon fish so named? 
2£97. 

What gives the sword fish its name? 
2808 

What fish is able to ascend waterfalls 
20 to 30 feet high? 2532. 

Why is the pilot fish so named? 2258. 

What is the length of the largest 
shark? 2624. 

What is the value of the annual catch 
of salmon in the United States? 2532. 
' What takes the place of the skeleton 
in the oyster and the clam? 2628. - 

How are oysters reproduced? 2135. 

What are seed oysters? 2135. 
idk are anchovies prized as food? 

What fish is extensively used for its 
production of oil? 1818. 
setae is the purpose of fish hatcheries? 

34. 
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QUESTIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


How much food does the elephant eat 
ina.day? 938. 

What animal has but one foot and eyes 
on the ends of its horns? 2672. 

How does the zebra differ from the 
horse? 3192. 

How does the elephant ‘‘cool off” after 
a hot journey? 937. 

How many muscles are there in an 
elephant’s trunk? 937. 

Why do the natives of Africa con- 
sider the hippopotamus a nuisance? 
1321. 

What part of the rhinoceros is used 
by the Chinese in the preparation of 
medicine? 2434, . 

How do alligators differ from croco- 
diles? 79. 

What weapons of defense has the 
crocodile? 742. 

What animal has a squirrel-like head 
and a body like a rat’s? 34. 

Why does the badger dig its burrow 
below the frost line? 221. 

What animal can run swiftly on its 
hind legs? 252. 

Of what use to the bat are the asi 
of skin on its face? 255, 

Why is the United States Government 
exterminating the rat? 2406. 

Are spiders insects? 2723. 

How does the spider spin its web? 
2724. 

What animal protects its nest with a 
trapdoor? 2919. 

Is a tarantula a spider? 2825. 

How is the scorpion distinguished 
from the spider? 2579. 

To what animal is the name sea lion 
given? 2595. 

What animal has its eyes protected 
by a tiny transparent cap resembling a 
watch crystal? 2612. 

To what family of animals do the 
beaver and the woodchuck belong? 2740. 

Of what use is mimicry in the animal 
kingdom?. 1854. 

From what animal is musk obtained ¢ 
1947, 

What animal of the Rat Family is 
valued for its fur? 1948, 


To what family does the skunk belong? 
2658. 

What animal carries its home on its 
back and has but one foot? 2672. 

What animal is least affected by 
changes in climate? 10. 

What parts of the alligator are valu- 
able to commerce? 79, . 

What low form of animal life is found 
in ooze and slime? 92. 

What animal is fleeter of foot than 
the greyhound? 114. 

What are the units of anthropological 
Sstudyie i115, 

What structural difference exists be- 
tween the ape and man? 118. 

What small animal is said by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to lay waste sufficient land to sup- 
port 1,500,000 cattle? 2341. 

What name is given to the lowest 
branch of the animal kingdom? 2360. 

What are the chief points of differ- 
ence between the rabbit and the hare? 
2391, 

What animals 
plague? 2405. 

Why is the reindeer valuable to the 
inhabitants of cold countries? 2421. 

What animal uses its tail as a fifth 
paw? 2105. 

What animal of the Weasel Family 
inhabiting both land and water is valu- 
able for its fur? 2129. 


carry the bubonic 


BIRDS 


What bird is considered in Europe 
as the emblem of ideal family life? 2770. 

How many species of the Swallow 
Family are found in America? 2798. 

For what are the members of the 
Thrush Family noted? 2883. 

To what family of birds does the 
chickadee belong? 2895. 

What duck has long legs and a long 
neck? 2924. 

What bird turns over pebbles and other 
objects in the search for food? 2945. 

How many species of warblers are 
known? 3054. 
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QUESTIONS 


What Australian bird lays only one 
poe rl 2S. 

What is the best-known American 
game bird? 1755. 

What bird is sometimes carried at the 
head of a wedding procession in China? 
1760. 

Why are some birds known as tun- 
nelers and others as masons? 1984. 

What bird has a song which seems to 
say “Can’t you see me?” 1805. 

Why is the mocking bird so A 
1884. 

What birds exhibit the highest art in 
nest building? 1984. 

How does the nightingale compare 
with the robin in size? 2038. 

What bird has the characteristic of 
dropping great distances through the air 
and suddenly stopping itself by spread- 
ing its wings like a parachute? 2071-72. 

What bird has a song resembling the 
word teacher repeated several times? 
2130. | 

What gave the pewee its name? 2231. 

How can the phcebe be distinguished 
from the pewee? 2245. 

What bird nests in the Arctic regions 
and winters in Patagonia? 2277-78. 

What bird is often called the “potato- 
bug bird”? 2335. 

To what family of birds does the bob- 
white belong? 2379. 

How does the raven differ from the 
crow? 2407. 

What bird can be taught to catch fish? 
1493. 

What birds can fly 800 miles per day? 
306. 

What is the cause of color in a bird’s 
plumage? 305. 

Why do some birds fly south in 
autumn? 306. 

What bird does Bryant describe in 
Robert of Lincoln? 331. 

What is the love bird? 1707. 

Why is the bobwhite so called? 332. 

What peculiar movement has the sand- 
piper? 2542. 

Why is the mallard a favorite game 
bird? 1755. 
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What bird stores up acorns in trees — 


and telegraph poles? 3161. 
Why does the sapsucker drill holes in 
trees Hie j oa) 


What bird goes through astonishing 4 


movements in the air? 2579. 
What bird is the subject of a beauti- 
ful poem by Shelley? 2659. 


NESTS 


Why do birds build nests? 1983. 

What birds tunnel their nests in sand? 
(1984. 

What bird’s nests are eaten by the 
Chinese? 1984. | 

How does the oriole build its nest? 
2119. 

What birds build a nest 15 feet high 
and 60 feet in diameter? 401. 

How does the tailor bird sew leaves 
together in nest building? 2817. 

What bird lines its nest with thistle 
down? 1191. 

Why do the weaver birds build um- 
brella-shaped nests? 1984. 

What bird hides its nest with lichens? 
1301” 

Why are some nest builders called 
masons? 1984. 

What bird builds its nest in a dead 
himb Pe w2952: 


EGGS 3 


Why are some eggs round and others 
pointed at one end? 911. 
What causes eggs to hatch? 912. 


How can eggs be hatched away from q 


the mother bird? 1426. 

Upon what does the color of the egg 
depend? 911. 

What birds require from 40 to 50 days 
to hatch their eggs? 912. 

Among what birds do the males sit on 
the eggs at night? 2125. 


INSECTS 


Is the white ant an ant? 2858. 
What insect in Africa is the carrier 


- Hf sae 4 ae i‘ va 


~~, 
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of the disease known as the sleeping — 


sickness? 2935. 
What is a tumblebug? 2938. 


QUESTIONS 


_ What trees are damaged by the tussock 
moth? 2947, 
What insect is a paper maker? 3078. 
What animal has a nose with blue, 
black and pink or purple lines? 1761. 
What insect was called the “sooth- 
sayer’? 1768. 
What insect does not eat during its 


existence in the adult stage? 1804. 
What insect is without legs, wings, 
antenne or eyes? 2567. 


What insect was held sacred by the 
ancient Egyptians? 2569. 

What insect is a sheep pest? 2627. 

How many yards of fiber in the cocoon 
of a silkworm? 2648. 

What quantity of mulberry leaves will 
a silkworm consume before reaching ma- 
turity? 2648. 

How many classes of ants are there? 
108. 
How do ants procure and store their 
food? 109. 

What are the duties of the queen 
ants £109, 


Considering size, how does an ant 
compare in strength with man? 109. 
ie is the dragon fly aptly named? 
on VA did the earwig get its name? 

Why should we destroy the fly? 1054. 

How does the larva of the caddice fly 
incase itself? 441. 

What insect digs a pit to catch its 
prey cn) LL7. 
nat are the “honey jars” of the ants? 

How do bees ventilate the hive? 269. 

What. is meant by the-castes among 
bees s),'267. 

How do insects breathe? 1448. 

Why does the 17-year locust appear 
only every 17th year? 597. 

What are ant’s cows and why are they 
so named? 110. 

How does the moth differ from the 
butterfly? 1927. 

How many legs has a caterpillar? 521, 

How do katydids “chirp”? 1540. 


BOTANY 


HERBS AND SHRUBS 


What plant was the pulse spoken of 
in the Bible? 1717. 

From what plant is mucilage made? 
1756 

What plant furnishes the tea of South 
America?) 1798: 

What plant is called “old hen and 
chickens’? 1380. 

What plants capture and devour in- 
sects? 2265, 2793. 

What is the distinguishing feature be- 
tween the poison ivy and Virginia creep- 
er? 2290. 

What plant has blossoms sometimes 
over three feet in diameter, the largest 
blossoms known? 2395. 

What plant closes its leaves if touched? 
2608. 

What commonly seen twining plant has 
feaves so small as to be hardly noticeable? 
2665, 

What is the commercial use for teasel? 

2837. 


To what family does the loquat belong, 
and what fruit does it resemble? 1695, 

Why is the loco weed so called? 1681. 

What sort of stems has knotgrass? 
1561. 

What hedge plant is extensively used 
as an ornamental shrub on lawns? 1285. 

What flowers are sometimes taken for 
Jacob’s ladder? 1488. 

What are the characteristics of the 
Jack-in-the-pulpit? By what other name 
is it known? 1483. 

What shrub is sacred to winter festivi- 
ties and is used in decoration? 1361. 

By what other name is the guelder- 
rose known? 1242. 

What plant is called creeping Charley? 
Why? 1240. 

What plant has the largest leaf known, 
six feet in diameter? 3024. 

What legend of the early history of 
Ireland is connected with the shamrock? 
2623. 

What national flower was used as the 
type of creation and of silence, the em- 
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QUESTIONS 


blem of the sun and, conventionalized, 
became a familiar part of ancient decora- 
tions? 1698. | | 

What is the difference between the 
flower-de-luce and the fleur-de-lis? 1464. 

How does the mistletoe grow? 1880. 

By what other names is the wild rose 
known? 2802. 

What plant is used for raising the nap 
on woolen cloth? 2837. 


What common garden shrub belongs to. 


the Olive Family? 1639, 

What plant is known as “Paraguay 
tea”? 1798. 

What plant is sometimes called yellow 
sweet clover? 1813. 

Of what country is the nasturtium a 
native? 1963. 

Why is the primrose popular as a 
house plant? 2348. 

For what harmless plant is poison ivy 
frequently mistaken? 2290. 

By what other name is the peanut 
known? 2191. 

What plant is sometimes known as the 
Indian fig? 2347. 

By what name is the shamrock known 
in the United States? 2623. 

What plant is called the “rock break- 
er”? 2566. 

Why is the milkweed so called? 1848. 


TREES 


How do trees breathe? 1606. 

What position does the oak occupy in 
history and literature? 2074. 

What is the estimated age of some of 
the big trees of California? 2610. 

How many species of pine are found 
in the United States? 2260. 

From what tree can water be obtained 
by pressing the bases of the leaves? 
921. 


What are the parts of atree? 2923. 

What tree is feared by the Japanese 
because of its legendary deadly qualities ? 
78 (ok GRR 

Upon what trees does mistletoe grow? 
1880. 

To what family does the mountain ash 
belong? 1930. 

Upon what do filberts grow? 1290. 
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The flowers of what tree grow directly © 


from the trunk? 636. 
From the seeds of what tree are but- 
tons and door knobs made? 1482. 


The wood of what tree was once used 7 
by the Indians in making a kind of cake? — 


2587. 
What tree is of use in the manufac- 
ture of soap and candles? 2819. 


How can the different species of pine 


be distinguished? 2260. 

The beech is put to what commercial 
11SES Raye 

What tree grows so extensively that a 
grove can shelter thousands of people? 
241. 

What tropical tree is of importance for 
food, furniture and shelter. to the natives 
of India and China? What height does 
this tree attain? 232. 

Why is grapefruit so called? 1215. 


From what plant is tallow obtained? 4 


2819, 

What tree was once thought to furnish 
fireproof wood? 1592. 

What tree furnishes wood heavy 
enough to be used for making sink- 
érsiey 16359. 

What does the name pomegranate 
mean? 2308. | 


What tree sometimes grows toa height 


of 500 feet? 977. 
From what kind of wood were mum- 
my cases made? 2808. 


Why is the traveler’s tree so-called? 


2922. 
What is the upas tree? 2986. 


What tree sometimes bears 100,000 — 


blossoms upon a single stalk? 2815. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS 


What plant produces a drug helpful 1 


in relieving neuralgia? 13. 

From what part of the plant’s fruit is 
oil of bergamot obtained? 286. 

What name is given resinous drugs 
having a penetrating odor and healing 
properties? 229. 


The juice of what plant was used by 4 


the Indians as a dye? 325. . 
What familiar plant is used as a tonic? 
341, 


q 


QUESTIONS 


Why do herb doctors regard the buck 
bean with favor? 405. 

The seeds of what plant give relief in 
cases of rheumatism, neuralgia and blood 
poisoning? 445. 

From what plant is the drug senna 
produced? 516. 


What value as a medicine has catnip? 


524, 


Where are quinine and Peruvian bark 


obtained? 599, 


What plant produces a drug which ‘is 
used as a flesh reducer? 643. 

Why is colocynth supposed to be the 
plant that shielded Jonah, as related in 
Jonah iv, 5-6? 647. 

The oil of what tree is an effective de- 
odorizer, disinfectant and antiseptic? 
977. 

What portion of the herb garlic has 
medicinal properties? 1131. 

What species of jalap has an irregular, 
shrunken shape? 1489, 

The juice of what plant is used to 
flavor port wine and chewing tobacco, 
and to produce cough remedies, chewing 
gum and confectionery? 1632. 

From what plant is opium derived? 
2512. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Who laid the foundation for the study 
of modern botany? 1647. 

In what ways is pollen scattered? 
2306. 

Give six commercial uses of moss. 
1926. 

What is the ‘death cup” of mush- 
rooms? 1943. 

What are “fairy rings” and how are 
they formed? 1943. 

What are air plants? 42. 

What is the difference between spores 
and seeds? 2731. | 

What is the difference between black 
teduanid:ereen-tear 2837: 

What poisonous plant resembles wild 
caraway? 1301. 

What title is given the expert who dis- 
tinguishes different kinds of wood by 
means of the microscope? 3177. 

What plant is known as the devil’s 
snuffbox? 2368. 

What is rust on plants? 2502. 

What garden plant highly prized for 
its fruit is a member of the Nightshade 
Family? 2903. ‘ 

What is mildew? 1844. 
yo is kelp and for what is it used? 

43 


GEOGRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
GENERAL 


At what points on the globe do meri- 
dians terminate? 1821. 

What discovery regarding the shape 
of the earth’s surface was made at the 
South Pole? 113. 

Where do navigators in the Pacific 
Ocean change their date? Why? 1455. 

Who was the first to teach the use of 
globes? 1257. 

What are the horse latitudes? 1375. 

What mountain range in Syria is often 
mentioned in the Old Testament? 1609. 

What lake in the northern part of Italy 
was the theme of Vergil in his Georgics, 
and of Catullus in many of his beauti- 
ful poems? 1128. 
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In what region is alkali most notice- 
able? 76. 

How are caves formed? 527. 

In what rocks do caves usually occur? 


92/. 

What and where is the largest cavern 
in the world? 1757. 

For what is the Luray Cavern noted? 
1717. 

What classes of plains are recognized 
by geographers? 2271. 

What is the highest mountain 
America? 13: 


What high mountains are in Alaska? 


in 


Why are the Himalaya Mountains of 
extraordinary appearance? 1320. 
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QUESTIONS 


EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES 


What are the causes of earthquakes? 
885 


What instrument is used for indicat-. 


ing the tremors on the earth? 2603. 

What are the parts of a volcano? 
3037. 

What is known about the causes of 
volcanic eruption? 3038. . 

What warnings usually precede a vol- 
canic eruption? 3038. 

What is the largest volcano in the 
world? 1801. 

What great mountain range has about 
60 active volcanoes? 99. 


GEYSERS 
How is the water in a geyser heated? 


What region in the United States is 
visited because of its geysers? 1160. 

How does a geyser differ from an 
artesian well? 159, 1165. 

What celebrated geyser is named for 
the regularity of its eruptions? 1166. 

Why do eruptions of geysers take 
place at irregular intervals? 1165. 

What Scandinavian island contains a 
famous geyser? 1166. 

How does Bunsen account for the ap- 
pearance of geysers? 1165. 


RIVERS AND WATERFALLS 


What river forms the largest tributary 
of the Ohio? 2855. 

What is the largest waterfall in the 
world? 3024. 

What river of Canada flows: for 1100 
miles without any obstructions in its 
course? 1734. 

How was 
formed? 2034. 7 

What quantity of water falls over the 
precipice at Niagara per minute? 2035. 

What determines the supply of water 
for the Nile? 2039-40. 

How much sediment does the Missis- 
sippi deposit yearly in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico? 2449, 

What North American river discharges 
the largest volume of water into the 
sea? 2519, 


the gorge at Niagara 


the United States? 


From what point in the United States 


can water be poured so that it will flow _ 


to Hudson Bay, to. the Atlantic Ocean 
or to the Pacific Ocean? 1175. 

What is the greatest canyon in the 
world? 653. 

What river in the eastern part of New 
ba is noted for its beautiful scenery? 
385. 
What river has over 100,000 tributa- 
ries? 1874. a 

What river drains over two-thirds of 
1874. 

‘What is the navigable mileage of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries? 1874. 

In what river does the water flow in 
eppose directions in different seasons? 


What river is called ‘‘China’s sor- 
row’? 1356. 


THE OCEAN 


What is the theory of tides? 2887. 

Why does the ocean never freeze solid 
in the polar regions? 2077. 

What is the depth of the Antarctic 
Ocean? 113.. a 

What island in the Atlantic Ocean has 
a mountain over 12,000 feet high? 2851. 

What group of islands separates Geor- 
gian Bay from Lake Huron? 1766. 
Ca and where is the Coral. Sea? 

2: , 


METEOROLOGY 


What science treats of the conditions 
of the atmosphere? 1825. 

What instruments are employed by the 
meteorologist? 1826. 
asters are the meteorological elements ? 

What is the weight of the atmosphere 
at sea level? 189. 

How far above the earth’s surface does 
the atmosphere extend? 

What great blanket envelopes the 
earth? 189, 


WEATHER BUREAU 


Under what government department is 
the United States Weather Bureau? ~ 
3092. 

What are the divisions of the United 
States Weather Bureau? 3093. 
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HHow many different signal flags are 
used by the United States Weather Bu- 
reau?. 3093. 

What does the white flag displayed 
over a signal station indicate? 3093. 

What flag indicates rain? 3093, 

What flag indicates a cold wave? 
3093. 

How is the approach of a violent storm 
indicated? 3094. 

What instrument records the velocity 
of the wind?. 101. 


WIND 


How is wind caused? 3142. 

Theoretically, how many currents are 
involved in the general circulation of the 
atmosphere? 3142, 

Why are the north and south atmos- 
pheric currents turned from their course? 
3142. 

Why are winds more constant over 
the sea than on the land? 3143. 

Why are the trade winds so named? 
2916 

What are cyclonic storms? 2771. 

What wind is named from the number 
of days it prevails over an African re- 
gion? 1550. 

What wind blowing across parts of 


' Asia and Africa sometimes reaches a 


2651. 
1898. 


temperature of 130 degrees? 
How are monsoons caused? 


RAINFALL 


What is the difference between dew 
and frost? 818 and 1107. 

What is the dew point? 819. 

How is dew formed? 818. . 

What is the average humidity over 
the land? Over the sea? 1390. 

What is the difference between clouds 
and fog? 627. 

What is the relation of dust in the 
atmosphere to rainfall? 627. 

Why are the summits of very high 
mountains often shrouded in mist? 627. 

What is the probable height of the 
highest clouds? Of rain clhuds? 628. 

What clouds frequently cause. thun- 
derstorms? 628. 

What are the 
clouds? 627. 


different forms of 


QUESTIONS 


How are clouds formed? 627. 

What region has an annual rainfall of 
nearly 42 feet? 2399, 

What regions in the United States 
have the heaviest rainfall? 2400. 

Why is rain water usually impure? 
2399. 

What conditions are necessary to pro- 
duce a fall of rain? 2399. 

What is a “suspended” shower? 2399. 

Upon what does the distribution of 
rain depend? 2399, 

How is the amount of rainfall ascer- 
tained? 2400. 

Upon what does the size of raindrops 
depend? 2399, 

How are snowflakes formed? 2674. 


GLACIERS 
How are glaciers formed? 1174. 


How fast do glaciers move? 1174. 
What are moraines? 1174. 
Where is the Mer de Glace? 1174. 


How do the glaciers in Alaska com- 
pare in size with those in other parts 
of the world? 50. 


WELLS 


How are wells bored? 3102. 

From what do artesian wells derive 
their name? 159. 

In what regions are artesian wells par- 
ticularly useful? 160. 

To what depth have artesian. wells 
been driven? 160. 

What causes these wells to flow? 160. 

How does an artesian well differ from 
a spring? 159, 2733. 

Which are preferable, shallow or deep 
wells? 160. 


UNITED STATES 
GENERAL 


Into how many time belts is the 
United States divided? 2891. 

What state has the largest coast line? . 
1835. 

What is the most important canal in 
the United States? 2560. 

What canal lock passes a boat on an 
average of every 14 minutes during the 
24 hours of the day while navigation is 
open? 2560. 
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QUESTIONS 


How will the Panama Canal affect the 
trade of New York? Of San Francisco? 
2153. 

What and where is the longest canal 
in the world? 969. 

Where are the greatest levees situated ? 
1622. 7 

What and where is 
Swamp? 833. 

Where is the largest leaf-tobacco mar- 
ket in the world? 1706. 

How many islands are there in the 
entire Philippine group? 2238. 

What constitutes the chief insular pos- 
session of the United States? 2238. 

What insular possession of the United 
States is three-fourths the size of Con- 
necticut? «2323. 

What group of islands is divided be- 
tween the United States and Germany? 
2536. 

How is education conducted in Alaska? 
2. 

How is Alaska governed? 52. 


the 


STATES 


What New England state has 1600 
lakes? 1749. 

How does the area of Maine compare 
with that of all the other New England 
States? 1749, 

What is the rank of Montana in area 
among the states of the Union? 1899, 
What is the area of the coal fields 
of Missouri? 1876. 

How does Mississippi compare in area 
with Louisiana? With Pennsylvania? 
1871. 

What state could contain the entire 
population of the United States? 2863. 

Which is the larger, Pennsylvania or 
New York? 2203. 

How does the area of the State of New 
York compare with that of England? 
2020. 

What state is known as the Creole 
State? 1701. 

What European country is about one- 
half as large as Maine? 2805. 

How many states the size of Rhode 
Island could be placed in Texas? 2435. 

What three states of the United States 


Dismal] | 


have a combined area equal to that of ~ 
Sweden? 2799, } 

What state has about the same area 
as Lake Superior? 2796. 

What island in the Indian Ocean is 
about three times as large as Georgia? 
2789. 

What state is known as the Flicker- 
tail State? 2057. 

What other state is almost exactly the © 
same size as North Carolina? 2053. 

What state is almost the exact size of 
North Dakota? 2088. 

What state is about the same area as 
Palestine? 2146. 

What state of the United States is 
about the size of Norway? 2063. 

What three states have a combined 
area nearly equal to that of Alaska? 50. 

What three New England states about 
equal Alabama in area? 44. 

What state of the Union is most 
densely populated? How many inhab- 
itants does it have to the square mile? 
2435. 

What state has less than one inhabi- 
tant to the square mile? 1989. 

If Texas were as densely populated 
as Massachusetts, how many people 
would it contain? 2863. . 

In what state is the greatest railway 
center in the world located? 1420. 

- What states are first respectively in 


the production of cotton? 721. Of iron 
ore?) 1862s; ‘Of s wheat® = 1865 aoe 
corn? 709. 


Who was the first governor of your 
Staten: «7 

What are the foremost states in the 
dairy industry? 772. 

Which is the larger, Texas or the Ger- 
man Empire? 2863. 

Which is the larger, Kansas or Illi- 
nois? 2970. 

What states lead in the production of 
salt? 2534. 

In what states are the most important 
oil fields located? 2229. 

What are the Bad Lands? 
they located? 221. 

In what state is the Garden of the 
Gods located? 656. 


Where are 
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South” ? 
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QUESTIONS 


What is fs Empire State of the 
1151. 

What is “The Equality State”? 3171. 

In what states are sugar beets pro- 
duced? 274. 

What state produces the most anthra- 
cite? 631. 

Which is the larger, Georgia or Flor- 
ida? 1151. 

What body of water bordering Michi- 
gan is the busiest waterway in the 
world? 817. 

Which is the larger, Michigan or Ilhi- 


nois? 1835. 
How many lakes are there in Michi- 
gan? 1836. 


What metals are extensively mined in 
Michigan? 1836. 

What proportion of the inhabitants of 
Michigan are engaged in agriculture? 
1837. 

How do you account for the equable 
climate of Michigan? 1836. 

Who was the first governor of Michi- 
an? Who was elected governor in 
19122. 1839: 

How does Michigan rank in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar? 1837. 

What part of Michigan is noted for 
its fruit? Why? 1837. 

What is Michigan’s annual income 
from poultry and eggs? 1837. 


CITIES 


How did Boston add over 1000 acres 
to its original area? 351. 

What is the most widely known and 
most interesting city park in the United 
States? 351-2. 

What famous statue is in the Public 
Garden of Boston? 352. 

What is the meaning of the Indian 
name of the peninsula on which the first 
settlement of Boston was made? 355. 

How does Boston rank in population 
among the great cities of the United 
States? . 2971. 

What features of historical interest are 
found in Salem, Mass.? 2529. 

What city is said to be on the “manu- 
facturing frontier’? 2524. 

How does St. Louis rank among the 
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cities of the United States as a manufac- 
turing center? 2521. 

For what industry is Lynn, Mass., es- 
pecially noted? 1721. 

What city of the United States is 
known as the “Rose City’? 2321. 

What city is known as the “City of 
Elms’? 2004. 

What great museum is in Washing- 
tonya C2: 1965, 

What state capital is situated between 
two lakes? 1741. 

On what body of water is the harbor 
of San Francisco? 2543. 

What city is the commercial metropolis 
of, Nebraska? 2097-98. 

What city is the commercial metropolis 
Gtathe Wnited: States? 2025, 

By whom and when was Los Angeles 
settled? What was its original name? 
1698. 

What city is the largest furniture- 
manufacturing center, in the world? 
1837. 

What city manufactures the most rub- 
ber in the world? 44. 

What celebrated artist decorated the 
Boston Public Library? 354. 

What building is known as the “Cradle . 
OLeeABeErty 1 hie S OG, 

What church in Boston is mentioned 
in one of Longfellow’s poems? 353. 

What historic building was saved by 
a poem written by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes? 2093. 

What city is the first wool market in 
the United States? 354. 

epee does Boston rank as a seaport? 
354. 

In what city did the first regular news- 
paper in the United States begin publi- 
cation? 355. 

What city leads the United States in 
the manufacture of automobiles? 816. 


CANADA 


What is the most populous province of 
Canada? 2099. ; 
What Canadian province is more than 
three times as large as the United King- 
dom? 2099. 

What ship canal connects lakes Erie 
and Ontario? 3102. 


QUESTIONS 


What city is called the “Gibraltar of 
America”? 2384. 

What Canadian province is about the 
size of Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts combined? 1994-95. 

What national forest reserve and park 
in Canada is a favorite resort for camp- 
ers? 74. 

How does Montreal rank with other 
cities of North America as a port of 
entry? 1909. 

How does the area of Canada com- 
pare with that of the United States? 
468. 

What and where are the highest moun- 
tains in Canada? 469. 

What are the most valuable mineral 
resources of Canada? 471. 

What is the extent-of the forest areas 
of Canada? 473. 

Which province has the largest forest 
area? 473. 

What income is derived from dairy 
products? 475. 

What are the great railway systems of 


Canada? 477. 


EUROPE 


What is peculiar about the site of Am- 
sterdam, Holland? 93. 

What Roman city was discovered and 
its ruins partially excavated after it had 
been buried for over 1500 years? 2309. 

What change in the government of 
Albania was made through the Balkan 
War? 33: 

What country in Europe has a portion 
of its surface below the level of the 
sea? 1985. 

What inland city of England was made 
ae by the construction of a canal? 

59 


What city of Germany has the most 
extensive beet-sugar works? 1744. 

What city is the educational center of 
Spain? 1742. 

How many people and teams cross 
London Bridge daily? 1689. 

What seaport has the largest fleet of 
merchant vessels? 1674. 

For what is the village of Oberam- 
mergau noted? 2179. 


976. ty 
What city is the literary, social and art 


How does the population of Paris com- \ 


pare with that of Chicago? 2168 and 


center of Europe? 2166. 

Which has the larger population, 
Petrograd (St, Petersburg), or Paris? 
2525 and 2168. 


What European country is about the 


size of Alabama? 2487. 


What is the largest and richest cathe 


edral in the world? 2468. 

What European country is about the 
size of Indiana? 2328. 

What German state is about the size 
of South Carolina? 259, 
eaee do the British Isles include? 

What European country is about the 
size of Nevada? 1477, 

Why does western Norway hae a 
mild climate? 2063. 

What and where is the sinallest inde- 
pendent state in the world? 99-100. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


What are the most valuable resources 
of Mexico? 1830. 

What classes of inhabitants are found 
in Mexico? 1831. 

How does Mexico compare in area 
with Texas? 1829. 


What group of islands in the Atlantic 


Ocean is famous for its wine? 1739. 

What island in the Indian Ocean 
has two and one-half times the area of 
Great Britain? 1738. 

Why is it impossible to build “sky- 
scrapers” in Japan? 1493. 

What city of India is called the “City 
of Godse 76. 

How do Kalmucks live? 
their religion? 1532. 

What celebrated shrines are situated 
oa site of the old city of Thebes? 


What nomadic people in western Prov- 


ince of Cape of Good Hope are cattle — ‘ 


breeders? On what is their religion 
based? 1379. 

en did Cape Horn receive its name? 
495. 
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What sort of beds do the Chinese and 
Japanese use? 2066. 

Who are the Bedouins? 260. 

What chain of islands is called Adams 
Bridge? 539. : 

What island is called the “pearl on 
India’s brow’? 539. 

What South American country has an 
area equal to the combined areas of 
Texas and New Mexico? 3006. 


QUESTIONS 


What African, country is nominally 
Christian? 9, 

What ancient Egyptian city is noted 
as the burial place of Egyptian 
kings? 8. 

_ Who was ‘the first man to reach the 
South Pole? 94. 

What people spit upon others as an 

expression of reverence and good will? 


1790. 


HISTORY 


ANCIENT 


What sacrifice did the women of 
Carthage make to save the city? 2374. 

How did ‘Cicero’ force the conspirator 
Catiline to leave Rome? 523. 

How did the Greeks win the Battle 
of Marathon? 1771. 

Why did traitors in ancient Rome fear 
the Tarpeian Rock? 2828. 

“What two brothers famous in Roman 
history were killed in street riots? 1202. 

How did Marius defy a Roman elec- 
tion law? 1776. 

How did Nero turn the popular fury 
aroused by the burning of Rome? 1981. 

When and why did Rome build her 
first fleet of battleships? 2373. 

With what famous utterance did Cato 
the Censor conclude every speech? 2374. 

How did the Persians discover the 
secret mountain path leading to the Pass 
of Thermopyle? 2875. 

How did Cesar repay the pirates who 
captured him on the way to Rhodes: 


Why did Demosthenes use his oratory 
against Philip of Macedon? 2238. 

How did Pisistratus induce the Athe- 
nians to regard him as a popular hero? 
2264. - 

How did Sulla get rid of several thou- 
sand of his political enemies? 2787. 

Where. did Xerxes cross a strait on a 
bridge of boats? 8. 

Who were the Thirty Tyrants? 2876. 

; For what were the Maccabees noted? 
1726. 


What Roman general was elected con- 
sul six times in succession? 1776. 

What noted member of the aristocracy 
of Athens stood for the rule of the 
people? 2214. 

What name is given to the series of 
wars waged between Carthage and 
Rome? 2372. 

Who were the Seven Wise Men? 2615. 

What was the first confederation of the 
separate tribes of men? 11. 

For what tradition is the ancient towr 
of Alba Longa noted? 53. 

What city of antiquity boasted of an 
extensive library? 69. 

For what was the ancient city of An-. 
tioch noted? 116. 

In what battle did Alexander establish 
the supremacy of the Western nations? 
130. 

~What Roman road begun in 312 B. C. 
is still partially intact? 123. 

How did the term vandalism originate ? 
3000. 

What were the chief occupations of 
the Anglo-Saxons? 104. 


MEDIEVAL 


peta was the Children’s Crusade? 
fa 

How did Alfred the Great encourage 
education? 71. 

For what crime was Henry II discip- 
lined by the Church? 265. 

What empire was revived by the 
crowning of Charlemagne? 548. 

Where did Charles Martel gain his 
title “the Hammer”? 551. 
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QUESTIONS 


What were the pledges of the knights 
of chivalry? 588. 

What event caused Clovis to embrace 
Christianity? 629-30. 

Who were the Iconoclasts? 1411. 

Who founded Westminster Abbey? 
909. 

How did the Tudors of England profit 
by the Wars of the Roses? 959. 

What effect on England had the Hun- 
dred Years’ War? 1392. 

Why was Joan of Arc condemned to 
be burned at the stake? 1509-10. 

From what royal family did John of 
Gaunt descend? 1581. 

What is the significance of the Magna 
Charta? 1745. 

What were the powers Bt the Witen- 
agemot? 3153. 

What was the Truce of God? 2933. 

What were the causes of the Renais- 
sance?. 2423. 

What wars were named from a flower? 
2481. 

Why was the Star Chamber so named? 
2746. 


MODERN 


Why was Elizabeth’s reign a glorious 
‘one? 943. 

What nations were involved in the 
Thirty Years’ War? 28/7. 

What did Alexander II of Russia do 
for the cause of liberty? 65. 

How did the Seven Weeks’ War affect 
Austria? 210. 

How did the United States assist in 
opening up Japan to the influence of 
Western civilization? 1494. 

How did the Liberal Party in Eng- 
land decrease the power of the House 
Or lords re Aa in 

What has been Germany’s policy in 
Alsace-Lorraine? 84. 

How did Vasco da Gama find a new 
route to India? 1126. 

What were the causes of the recent 
Balkan War? 226. 

What part did Bismarck play in the 
founding of the German Empire? 310. 

Why did Norway separate from 
Sweden in 1905? 2065, 


What nation is called “The Sick Man ~ 
of Europe’? 2643. 4 
What political events marked the reign | 
of Queen Anne? 106-7. a 

What British naval officer perished in 
1911 soon after reaching the South oa e 
2583. 


What important political gathering was — q 


interrupted by Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba? 3026. i 
Who commanded the army that de- 
feated Napoleon at Waterloo? 3103. 

What leader of the French Revolu- 
tion was assassinated by a woman? 1771. 

What British general won the Battle 
of Blenheim? 1777. 

In what Canadian city is there a monu- 
ment of Montcalm and Wolfe? 1903. 

What effect did the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes have upon France? 
1954. 

What European wars marked the rule 
of Napoleon III? 1959. 

What British admiral, on the eve of 
the battle, gave the signal “England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty’? 1980. 

In what city of New Hampshire was 
an important treaty of peace negotiated ? 
PO2se as 

What assembly was known as the 
States-General? 2749-50. 

What powers claim jurisdiction over © 
the Sudan? 2782. 


Who was the first provisional presi- 


dent of the Republic of China? 2795. 
What nations are the leading represen- 
tatives of the Teutonic race? 2862. 
What is the Triple Alliance? 2929. 
Why was the Long Parliament so 
called? 1694. 
What ancient metropolis lost its pres- 


tige when the water route to India was 
Wohaverate 68. 


UNITED STATES 


Why did Columbus die in poverty? 
661. 

Why were the English more success- 
ful as colonists than the French? 2973. 

Do you think America was justified in 
rebelling against England? 2974. 
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QUESTIONS 


Why was a cargo of tea once thrown 
into Boston Harbor? 356. 

Why was Continental Congress so 
named? 682. 

What is the “Cradle of American Lib- 
erty”? 1002. 

What dispute is connected with the 
ery “Fifty-four Forty or Fight’? 1021. 

Who first said, “Don’t give up the 
ship’? 1603. 

What led to the Louisiana Purchase? 
1704, 

What effect had the Battle of Hamp- 
ton Roads on the navies of the world? 
1266. 

What important acts were passed in 


, the Roosevelt and Taft administrations ? 


2982. 

What is 
2103-04. 

What bloody war was ended by the 
intervention of President Roosevelt? 
2477. 

What were the last two territories to 
become states? 2982. 

In whose administration were the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth amendments 
ratified? 2982. 

What and where is the Washington 
Bim 23077; 

What engagement of the Civil War 
was known as the “Battle Above the 
Clouds’? 1695. 

Why did Napoleon sell Louisiana to 
the United States? 1705. 

Who commanded the American forces 
in the Battle of Plattsburg? 1730. 

What tribe of Indians constructed cir- 
cular dwellings with dome-shaped roofs? 
1760. 

What constitutes the naval reserve of 
the United States? 1969. 

What is the rank of the United States 
navy among the great navies of the 
world? 1971. 

Where are the United States navy 
yards located? 1972. 

What was the New England Confed- 
eration? 1999. 

What noted battle was fought two 
weeks after the treaty of peace had been 
signed? 2014. - 


the Open-Door Policy? 


What American patriot of Revolution- 
ary days set forth the cause of the colon- 
ists in a pamphlet entitled Common 
Sense? 2139. 

Who sent the dispatch “Stars and 
Stripes nailed to North Pole”? 2193. 

Who sent the message “We have met 
the enemy and they are ours’? 2215. 

What was the origin of political par- 
ties in the United States? 2297. 

Under what name did the Democratic 
Party first come into power? 2299, 

What effect did the Mexican War 
have upon the political parties in the 
United States? 2299. 

What was the origin of the National 
Republican Party? 2301. 

How was the present Republican Party 
formed? 2302. 

Why was the Greenback Party so 
called? 2303. 

What led to the formation of the Pro- 
gressive Party? 2305. 

Who recovered the remains of John 
Paul Jones, the first American admiral? 
2318. 

What campaign of the Revolutionary 
War did Frederick the Great character- 
ize as “the most brilliant in history”? 
230% 

What battle of the French and Indian 
War changed the destiny of America? 
Baoo; 

To what period of our history is the 
term reconstruction applied? 2412. 

Where is the oldest city in the United 
States located? 2513. 

What is next to the oldest town in the 
United States? 2550. 

From what nation did the United 
States purchase Alaska? 53. 

For what explorer was 
named? 8&9. 

What British officer was executed as a 
spy during the Revolutionary War? 100. 

What political proclamation followed 
the Battle of Antietam? 115. 

What village was the scene of the 
close of the Civil War? 125. 

What is the purpose of Arbor Day? 
PS)’ 


America 
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QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORY 
CHART, VOLUME III 


What ancient poems record the leg- 
ends of the Greeks? 

What god was honored in the Olym- 
pian games? 

What did the Pheenicians teach the 
Greeks? 

What do we know about ancient 
Egyptian civilization? 

What great men lived during the Age 
of Pericles? 

How did Darius keep in touch with 
all parts of his empire? 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS 


Is the world growing better or worse? 
Is the struggle for naval supremacy 
in the interest of international peace? 


Could the American slavery question 


have been settled peacefully ? 


Was the United States wise in assum-— 


ing control of the Philippines? 


‘What nations have made the createstil 
progress in democracy since the Napole 4 | 


eonic wars? 


Compare Cromwell with Washington. a 
How do the cabinets of England and — 


the United States differ in function? 
Why was Russia defeated by Japan? 


Who has the greater power, the Eng- 4 
lish king or the ‘president of the United ~ 


States ? 
What European nation has, in your 
opinion, the best form of government ? 


Why has the Liberal Party i in England — 
persistently attempted to give Ireland ~ 
Home Rule? y 


BIOGRAPHY 


STATESMEN, ORATORS AND RULERS 


In what debate did Daniel Webster 
gain his greatest distinction as an ora- 
tor? 3096. 

What books were frequently read by 
Lincoln in his boyhood? 1643. 

With whom did Lincoln engage in a 
remarkable series of debates? 1645. 

Who wrote Twenty Years im: Con- 
gress? 316. 

Of what colonial governor did Charles 
II say: “The old fool has taken more 
lives in that naked country than i have 
taken for the murder of my father’? 
288. 

What American statesman was known 
as “The Old Man Eloquent”? 17. 

What president of the United States 
has been remarkably successful as the 
president of a university? 3140. 

What president on retiring from office 
became a member of the faculty of a 
prominent university? 2817. 

What president was elected as the re- 
sult of the Hard Cider Campaign? 1271. 

What Supreme Court reporter became 
president of the United States? 1277. 


What president of the United States 


learned arithmetic and writing after he © 


was married? 1512. 


What statesman wrote The Great Con- ~ 


Spiracy? 1684. 


What French king was surnamed le a 


Débonnaire? 1699. 


At what age did Louis XIV become © 


King of France? 1700. 


What caused Louis Philippe to flee — 


from the throne of France? 1705. 


What great newspaper editor was de- — 


feated by Grant when he ran for presi- 
dent A232) 


What American statesman, born in © 


Switzerland, helped to suppress the 
Whiskey Insurrection in 1794? 1122. 


What president of the United States — 


« 


enlisted as,a volunteer at 13 years of 


age when his*state was invaded by the’ © 


British in 1780? 1484. 


Who said “Millions for defense, but 4 


not one cent for tribute’? 2259. 


What ex-president served a long term . 
of years as a representative in Con- ~ 


17 


egress? 
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_ Who was called the “American Fa- 

bius’? 30706. 

What American statesman was known 

as the “little giant”? 849. 

What Swedish king wandered as an 
outcast and aroused the peasants to a 
revolt which freed his country from 
Danish tyranny? 1248. 

What Roman emperor built a long 
wall in Britain? 1254.’ 

What eminent: American statesman 
was challenged to a duel by Aaron Burr? 
1264. | 

What vice-president of the United 
States died during his first year in office? 
1303. 

‘For what was Henry of Navarre 
noted? 1305. 

What governor of New York was ap- 


pointed associate justice of the Supreme. 


Court by President Taft? 1386. 

“What Italian king entered into the 
Triple Alliance? How did he meet his 
death? 1389. > ae 

What Roman Emperor of the East 
was a zealous Iconoclast? 1411. 

What Roman orator secured the pas- 
sage of a law by which people could 
buy grain at one-half the market price? 
1202. 

What important position in the Eng- 
lish Parliament was Andrew Bonar Law 
selected to fill? Why was he chosen? 
1602. 

What Japanese statesman took a 
prominent part in placing Japan upon a 
modern basis of civilization and govern- 
ment? 1480-81. 

What French diplomat commissioned 
privateers from American ports to aid 
France in her trouble with Great Britain 
in 1793? 1143. 

What State document was written by 
Lycurgus? What was its principle? 
1720. 

Who has been called the “Washington 
of South America’? 337. 

What celebrated patriot was the first 
governor of Massachusetts? 1795. 

What distinguished service did Sena- 
tor Nelson Aldrich render the country? 
64. 


QUESTIONS 


What president of the United States 
won a Nobel prize? 2043, 2044. 

Who was the foremost orator of the 
Abolitionists? 2241. 

What English statesman served three 
times as premier? 2531. 

What American statesman was respon- 
sible for the purchase of Alaska by the 
United States? 2616. 

What Canadian statesman organized 
the rebellion of 1837? 1734. 

What Canadian statesman established 
steamship connection between Canada 
and South Africa? 1936. 

What Canadian statesman has a mem- 
orial in St. Paul’s, London? 1730. 

What Mexican president was assassin- 
ated in 1913? 1739-40. . 

What president of the United States 
has been called the “Father of the Con- 
stitution’? 1740. 

Who was the liberator of Haiti? 2912. 

What celebrated Athenian statesman 
was ostracized for advocating a larger 


army? 140. 
Wihatromonarchr Said?) wi bam. the 
state Ww) 1700: 


MILITARY AND NAVAL COMMAND.- 
ERS 


What American soldier left his for- 
tune to the government to carry on a war 
in which he fought? What was the 
war? 1722. 

What general in the Civil War after- 


wards became United States commis- 


sioner of railroads? 1514. 

In what navies did John Paul Jones 
serve? 1518. | 

What Union man, although opposed to 
secession, repelled the charge of Colonel 
Slocum in the Battle of Bull Run? 1486. 

Who received the name of “Bayard of 
the Revolution’? Why was it applied 
to him? 1599. 

Who was called “Light Horse Harry’? 
For what was he noted? 1611. 

What American general was known as 
“Old Fuss and Feathers”? 2585. 

What American general was placed 
on the retired list of the army after 
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QUESTIONS ee | a. 


he had been president of the United 
States? Why was this done? 1214. 

What Polish nobleman assisted the 
Americans in the Revolutionary War? 
1565. 

What French marshal, who was ban- 
ished on Napoleon’s second abdication, 
lived for a time in Philadelphia? 1240. 

Of whom did Frederick of Prussia 
say, “He could teach all the generals 
of Europe’? 2566. 

How did Alexander the Great unloose 
the Gordian Knot? 1195. 

What American patriot was called the 
“Swamp! fox? 1/75, 

Whom did McMaster consider the 
most able American naval commander 
before the Civil War? 1730. 

What American naval officer and 
writer is considered one of the most 
eminent naval authorities of his time? 
1748. 

What American officer of the Revolu- 
tionary War won an important battle 
with an army not authorized by Con- 
gress? 2747, 

What American naval officer adopted a 
boy who became his worthy successor in 
the navy? 2317. 

What led to Napoleon’s promotion to 
brigadier-general of artillery? 1956. 

How did Napoleon become first con- 
sul? 1956. 

What was the greatest service that 
Napoleon rendered France as emperor? 
1957. 

What American patriot organized the 
“Green Mountain Boys”? 77. 

What great world conqueror died when 
33 years of age? 60. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


What American clergyman greatly as- 
sisted the Union cause by delivering a 
series of lectures in England during the 
Givil War P272: 

Who founded the Society of Jesus? 
What led him to enter the Church? 1711. 

Who is at the head of the Salvation 
Army? 347. 
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Who wrote the hymn Lead Kind y 
Light? 2009. 

What missionary and explorer discov 
ered five African lakes? 1675. P 

What great religious reformer in his_ 
boyhood sang in the streets for his dalam 
bread? 1718. 

Upon what island was a Faas statue 
of Father Marquette erected? 1735.) 

Who was the ideal French Jesuit mis- | 
sionary of New France? 1778. 3 


EMINENT WOMEN 


What woman was commissioned a ser- | 
geant by Washington? 2265. : 
Who revolutionized army nur sing? | 
2039. 
For what was Susan B. Anthony. 
noted? 114. 
Who was the first woman to second 
a nomination for president of the United — 
States? 18. 
By whom was the National Congress | 
of Mothers founded? 1927. 
What Canadian dancer has scored t 
success in Europe? 76. 
What nurse of the Civil War became 
famous as a lecturer and advocate of 
woman suffrage? 249. : 
Who was the first woman appoiea 
the head of a bureau in the United Sh 
Government? 1596-97. 
Who was the first woman to secure a | 
Hei diploma in the United States? 
10% ; 7 
What three important events occurred — 
during the reign of Isabella I of Spain? 
1474. 
What famous diamond was presenti 
to Queen Victoria in 1850? 1564. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


What eminent explorer was once an 
American citizen and later became a 
member of the British Parliament? 
2744. 

Who was the originator of Arbor Day?) 
1922 

What American cartoonist was cele 
brated for his Civil War sketches? 1963. 

Who was the founder of modern SO- 
cialism? 1786. 


= a 
eae, 
att al 


west Passage? 


What navigator first made the North- 
2293. 

What eminent English journalist lost 
his life in the wreck of the Titanic? 
2751. 

What was Nansen’s greatest contribu- 
tion to geography? 1953. 

What Roman killed his daughter to 
save her from dishonor at the hands of 
an emperor? 123. 

For what invention is Klas Howe 
noted? 2617. 

On what charge was Anaxagoras ban- 
ished from Greece? 96. 

What Italian is famous, both as a poet 
and a novelist? 107. 

Who is called the “fruit king of Can- 
adat ha 0. 

How old was Charles Lamb before he 
produced his most meritorious works? 
1579. 


What honor was bestowed upon La 


_ Salle for his discoveries in America? 


1594. 

What English war correspondent 
wrote many “novels of adventtre for 
boys? 1306. 

What New Jersey scholar was “ambas- 
sador to Germany? 1319. 


-America? 


QUESTIONS 


What hero outlaw was representea as 
the last of the Saxons? 1368. 

What English shoemaker became the 
head of a great labor organization in 
193 

What celebrated African traveler spent 
his boyhood working in a cotton factory? 
1675. 

In what roles did Joseph Jefferson 
make himself famous? 1497, 

To what position did the Chinese Gov- 
ernment call Prof. Jeremiah Whipple 
Jenks? 1499, 

What Roman emperor turned from 
Christianity to paganism? 1524. 

When did Captain Kidd become a pi- 
Pape camo. Ly 

What American inventor claimed to 
have invented the telephone, but was un-’ 
able to prove his contention in the courts? 
1219. 

Who was Leif the Lucky? What 
country did he discover? 1614. 

What American explorer was called 
“the Pathfinder’? 1097. 

What celebrated Indian chief terror- 
ized Arizona and New Mexico, 1884- 
1886? 1163. 


LAW, POLITICAL HISTORY AND 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


LAW 


What is law? What are its sources? 
1600-01. 

Who was the first great lawgiver? 
What collection of laws did he formu- 


late? 1601. 


In what respects are Roman and Eng- 


lish law similar? 1601. 

What was the essential difference be; 
tween the Germanic law and the Roman 
in the Middle Ages? 1601. 

What two eminent English lawyers 
are famous for interpretive writings on 
the laws of the classic nations? 1601. 

What is the Justinian Code? 1601. 


Name four famous lawgivers of Jus- 


1601. 


tinian’s time. 


What common foundation have the 
present-day laws of the United States 
and England? 1602. 

How are state laws made? 
1614. 

What is a lien? 1632. 

What is martial law? 1784. 

What is the purpose of the writ of quo 
warranto? 2390. 

What are riparian rights? 2448. 
Sen is the legal meaning of alias? 
To what extent is the principal bound 
by the acts of his agent? 33. 

What are the rights of an alien? 75. 

Can aliens make contracts at all times 
with citizens of our country? 75. 

What constitutes a legal tender? 2850. 


1602, 
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QUESTIONS 


What system of registering land titles 
was first successful in Australia? 2908- 
09. 

What was the Code Napoleon? 1601. 

What is a “common-law marriage’? 
1780. 

What are the various forms of nego- 
tiable paper? 1977. ; 

What is necessary to secure an appeal 
after a legal trial? 122. 

What method is followed in industrial 
arbitration? 130, 

What steps have been taken towards 
international arbitration? 131. 

What forms of neutrality are recog- 
nized by international law? 1988. 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


How did the name “Uncle Sam’ as 
applied to the United States originate? 
2955. 

Who proposed the device for the great 
seal of the United States? 2983. 

Who were the Loco-Focos? 1679. 

How did the term “lynch law” origin- 
ater 1721, 

By whom was John Marshall appointed 
chief justice of the United States? 1782. 

What applications of the Monroe Doc- 
trine have been made by the United 
States? 1898. 

What American statesman helped to 
organize the Government of Hawaii? 
1916, 

Why were the Alien and Sedition 
Laws objectionable? 75. 

What is the Open-Door Policy? 2103. 


What documents are called “the three 


title deeds of American liberty’? 2109. 

What change in the name of our coun- 
try was effected by the Declaration of 
Independence? 1201. 

What was the Hampton Roads Con- 
ference? 1266. 

What treaty was entered into by the 
United States because of the Panama 
Canal project? 2152; 

What American statesman formulated 
the “nullification” doctrine? 449. 

What three American statesmen were 
known as the “Great Trio” because of 
their prowess in debate? 449. 


What two great nations until recently 
were ruled as_ absolute monarchies? — 
1200. . 
Nolan was the Commune of Paris? ~ 

What great Roman statesman of noble 
birth gained his power by the aid of the © 
common people? 442. 4 

What form of government did Rome ~ 
have under Cesar? 443-4. a 

What French race of kings exercised a _ 
strong influence in the direction of cen- — 
tralization of power? 496. F 

What country recently altered its form ~ 
of government from an empire to a re- 
public? 585, 4 

How was this change effected? 585. 

What great statesman of Greece gave 
yee name to the age in which he lived? 

What was the Civil Rights Act and 
why repealed? 606. | 

What is the civil service? 606. 


What great constitutional issue was de- 


cided by the Civil War? 608. q 
ees was the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty? 
615. 


How was the income tax legalized? 
2833. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


What is the earliest-known form of — 


government? 1200. 
What kind of government existed in 
the time of Abraham? 1200. 


Into what general divisions is govern- — 


ment classified? 1200-01. | 
What is the difference between a mon- © 
archy and an empire? 1200. ’ 
Name the three general types of local — 
government in the United States. 1201. — 
What is the prevailing form of govern- — 
ment today? 1200. 
Is the United States a republic or a © 
democracy? 1201. J 
What is the meaning of paternalism — 
when applied to government? 2181. 
Name two powers of government de- — 
nied the states of our country by the © 
Federal Constitution. 1201. 4 
Which state has the largest number — 
of representatives in Congress? (U.S. — 
Table.) 2970. _ 
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How many representatives in Congress 
has your state? 2970. 
Explain one difference between the 


‘United States cabinet and that of Eng- 


land. 438-9. 

How often and ahare does the -presi- 
dent’s cabinet meet? 438. 

What are the duties of the cannes 
officers? 438. 

What steps must a foreigner take to 
become a citizen of the United Staes? 
1966-67. 

How wide are the parcel post zones? 
2164. 

Do all the parcel post zones have the 
same center ? 2164. 


How does one secure a patent in the 


United States? 2181. 

How many divisions are usually found 
in an American Legislature? 1613-14. 

What are the advantages of a com- 
mission form of government? 66/7. 

Why have many small country post 
offices been abolished? 2333. 

In case of death or disability of both 
the president and vice-president of the 
United States, who succeeds to the presi- 
dency? °2345. 

What court in the United States has 
jurisdiction over the settlement of es- 
tates 2 2355 

What are the duties of a sergeant at 
mses ZO oi 


QUESTIONS 


What is the title of the presiding officer 
of the British House of Commons? 
What other presiding officer has the same 
title? 2716. 

What ancient weapon is now used as a 
symbol of authority in the British Par- 
liament? 1731. 

What is a reciprocity treaty? 2411. 

What is a letter of marque? 1778. 

How do amendments affect a bill be- 
fore Congress? 88. 

What form of government has Can- 
ada? 478. 

What is the supreme executive officer 
of Canada called? 478. 

What are the legislative bodies of Can- 
ada called? 479. 

By what organization is the frontier of 
the Canadian Northwest protected? 
2061. 

What is meant by a single tax? 2833. 

Upon what theory is the single tax 
founded? 2834. 

Does your state have an inheritance- 
tax law? An income-tax law? 

Why are indirect taxes more popular 
than direct taxes? 2833. 

On what commodities do you pay in- 
direct taxes? 2833. 

By whom is your local school tax 
levied? 

Who are exempt from a poll tax in 
your state? 


ECONOMICS 


What-is the Zollverein? 2826. 

How many tariff laws have been en- 
acted in the United States? 2826-28. 

What is the difference between direct 
and indirect taxes? 2833. 

What tax was legalized by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States? 2833. 

What arguments are there in favor of 
a single tax? 2834. 

What combinations 
trusts? 2934. 

How was the standard unit of the 
metric system of weights and measures 
obtained? 1827. 

In what cities of the United Sorel are 


are known as 


mints located? 1866. 


What is the value in United States 
money of the English penny? 2208. 

How are annuities arranged for by in- 
surance companies? 107. 

What are national reserve banks? 240.” 

Into how many reserve districts is the. 
United States divided? 240. 

What is the purpose of building and 
loan associations? 413. 

For what purposes are boards of trade 
maintained? 330. 

What is the difference between a board 
of trade and a stock exchange? 330 
and 2766. 

What are bonds? 340. 

What is the difference between bonds 
and stocks? 340 and 2765. 
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QUESTIONS 


ASTRONOMY 


GENERAL 


What is the largest observatory in the 
world? 3184. 

How does the sundial denote time? 
2794. 

What did the swinging of the great 
lamp in the Cathedral of Pisa lead Gali- 
leo to discover? 1121. 

What universal law is accepted as ex- 
plaining the motion of heavenly bodies? 
AB 

What is the belief of modern science 
concerning the limits of the universe? 

2985. 

Who was the first astronomer to fore- 
tell the return of a comet? 1261. 

Who originated the nebular hypothe- 
sis? 1975. 

Why do meteors seldom fall to the 
earth?. 1825. 

What astronomical instrument was in- 
vented by Sir Isaac Newton? 2019. 

What is a meteor? 1825. _ 

Why are meteoric showers visible at 
regular intervals every 33 years? 1825. 

What woman discovered seven com- 
Bre oS tZ, 

Who was the first systematic astron- 
omer of whom we have any record? 
1320. 

THE SUN 


How many substances are there in the: 


sun? 2792. 

How does the sun appear when viewed 
through a telescope? 2/92 

What are sun spots? How large are 
they? 2791. 

Does the sun have any motion? 2/92. 

Into how many parts do astronomers 
divide the sun? 2791. 

If a man weighing 150 pounds on the 
earth were placed on the sun, how much 
would he weigh there? 2791. 


How many times heavier than the 


earth is the sun? 2791. 

How many times longer is the diam- 
eter of the sun than the diameter of the 
earth? 2791. 

To what class of heavenly bodies does 
the sun belong? 2791. 
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PLANETS 


What planet has a year of less than 
three of our months? 1819. 
What planet most nearly resembles the 
earth in its physical conditions? 1781. — 
What is the outermost planet of the 
solar system? How was it discovered?” 
1980. 
How many moons has Jupiter? 1526. 
Which planet of the solar system has 
a day of nearly the same duration as that 
ofthevearth ? “Al/8dy 
How long is a day on Jupiter, meas- 4 
ured in our time? A year? 1526. | 
Who discovered the sixth and seventh — 
satellites of Saturn? 1313. 
Is there water on Mars? Atmosphereais 
LRerchivan nis Wibod We q 
Which planet of the solar system was | 
believed to exist before being actually 
discovered? And why? 1980. 3 
How does science account for the | 
rings of Saturn? 2559. 
Why do we have changes of season? 
2596. 
Which planet reflects a light brilliant - 
enough to cast a shadow when the moon 
is visible? 3010. 
By whom were the moons of Marsa 
discovered? 1260. 
How can you tell a planet from a_ 
star? 2748. | 


THE STELLAR SYSTEM 


Which star is fiery red? 63. : 
Why does the light of the star Algol 
ae to diminish at regular intervals? — 

What is the Big Dipper? 1220. 
What are the constellations in theg 
zodiac? 3195. 
By what other name is the Milky Way _ : 
known? 1848. 4 
Are astronomers able to account satis-- 
factorily for the Milky Way? (1848. — 
How can the constellation Orion be 
distinguished? 2119-20. ] 
What is the brightest star? 2654. — 
How many stars are there of the first 
‘magnitude? 2748, 


of the moon? 


QUESTIONS 


THE MOON 


How long does the moon require to 
revolve around the earth? 1911. 

Why do we always see the same side 
1911. 

How many moons would be required 
to make a body equal to the earth in 
Bae TOL, 

A man weighing 200 pounds on the 
earth would weigh how much on the 


moon? 1911. 
Does the moon shine with its own 
light? 1911. 


Why is the moon sometimes invisible 
to people on the earth? 1911. 


What do we mean by new moon?- 


1911. 

Why does the moon present the ap- 
pearance of a crescent at certain times? 
1911. 

How many full moons would produce 
light equal to the sun? 1911. 

What parts of the earth’s surface are 
less known to man than the moon’s sur- 


face? 1911. 


Is there water on the moon? Air? 
Trees? Mountains? Volcanoes? 1911. 

How close to the moon would we have 
to be to get the same view with the 
naked eye as is given by the best mod- 
ern telescopes? 1912. 

Does the moon affect the weather? 
1912. 

How does the moon cause tides? 
2886. 


ECLIPSES 


With what heavenly bodies do eclipses 
Occit 171893: 

Why do we not have an eclipse of 
the moon every month? 893. 

Why do astronomers make such care- 
ful preparations for observing a total 
eclipse of the sun? 894. 

When will the next total eclipse of 
the sun visible in the United States 
States occur? 894. 

How is an eclipse of the sun caused? 
894. 

At what phases of the moon do 
eclipses occur? 893. 


PHYSICS 


GENERAL 


What is the kinetic theory of gases? 
1133. 

What is the force that attracts bodies 
towards each other? 1217. 

How. is the specific gravity of a sub- 
stance determined? 1218. 

Upon what principle does the hy- 
draulic ram operate? 1398. 

By what device is the specific gravity 
of fluids determined? How is it done? 
1400. 

In how many ways is heat transmit- 
ted? 1292. 

What branch of mechanics is called 
kinematics? 1553. 

What law of mechanics applies to lev- 
ers of all classes? 1623. 


At what temperature may 
changed to a liquid? 1648. 


air be 


What famous monk invented the mag- 
nifying glass? 219. 

What are the uses of the various 
kinds of barometers? 248. 

How high can you raise water by a 
common lifting pump? 2371. 

What instrument is used for measur- 
ing very high degrees of temperature? 


For what purposes is the pendulum 


usear » 2201. 
How is liquid air produced? 1648. 
ELECTRICITY 
What is an electric current? 921. 


How is an electric current from an 
ordinary battery transformed into an 
intermittent current of high voltage? 
1440. 

What is the principle of the electric 
battery? 919. 

What are dry batteries? 920. 
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QUESTIONS tae 


What simple experiments in_electricity 
can be performed by boys and _girls? 
922. 

What is the present theory of. elec- 
tricity? 924. 

How does rea hint e do its work? 
924. 

What are some of the purposes for 
which electricity is used in the arts? 
924-5, 

For what purposes is electricity used 
in medicine? 925. 

What two patterns of electric lamp 
are in general use? 927, 

Upon what principle does the electric 
motor operate? 930. 

For what is electrolysis used? 934. 

How can you make an electrophorus? 
935-6. 

What is the cause of lightning? 1638. 

What is radioactivity? 2393. 

In electrical apparatus what is a step- 
up or a step-down transformer? 2918. 

By what other name is the X ray 
nowt?) SE7 5.150 

What is an ohm? 2087. 

What is the difference between a dy- 
namo and an electric motor? 8&0 and 
930. 

By whom were lightning rods first 
suggested? Upon what principle do they 
act? 1639. 


MAGNETISM 


How is an electromagnet made? 934. 

For what purposes are electromagnets 
used? 934, 

How may a bar of soft iron become 
a magnet? 1441. 

What is the theory of magnetism? 
1746. ) 

What is a magnetic pole? 1746. 

For what is the dipping needle used? 
1746. 

Will a magnet in the form of a ring 
attract other objects? 1746. 

Why are the ends of a magnet named 


respectively the north and the south pole? 


1746. 
What is a magnetic field? 1746. 
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LIGHT 


How does light travel? 1635. 
How fast does light travel? 
first computed its velocity? 1634. 

How many times can light pass around ~ 
the earth in a second? 1634. Gi. 
Why can you not see through a bent 
tube or around the corner of a house? 
1635. i 
What practical application is made of — 
the polarization of light? 2295. 4 
How many kinds of images are formed — 
by a concave mirror? 1870. 
What is: aberration? 6. Be 
What theories are advanced to ac-_ 
count for light? 1636. | 
What is dispersion of light? 1635. 
Why can we see an object with a | 
rough surface more plainly than one © 
with a polished surface? 1635. 
Why is a convex lens sometimes called — 
a burning glass? 1617. 
Upon what principle does a simple © 
magnifying glass act? 1618. ° 
Why are concave lenses sometimes © 
called reducing glasses? 1618. 


How is the kaleidoscope operated? — 
Vise 


Who ; 


SOUND 


What is the velocity ot sound in the 
air? 2692. 
What property is common to both © 
sound and light? 2693. J 
What experiments with the air pump ~ 
demonstrate the use of air in transmit- 1 
ting sound? 43. 7 
What is a microphone? 1840. 
Is there any sound when there is no — 
ear, ite hear apron cove, 4 
What simple experiments can be per-— 
formed to show how sound is produced? — 
2692. q 
What is necessary to the communica- — 


tion of sound? 2692. 
Upon what does pitch depend? 2693. 
What determines the quality ot 
sound? 2693. 


How are echoes produced? 893. 
How are we enabled to hear sound? © 
884. , 


QUESTIONS 


CHEMISTRY 


What compound of sulphur is ex- 
tensively used in the arts? 2788. 

What chemical element is named after 
a planet? 2987. 

What is water glass? 3082. 

What metal is liquid at ordinary tem- 
peratures? 1820. 

By what process are metals extracted 
from their ores? 1824. 

What chemical compound is lhe 
as aqua fortis? 2042. 

Into how many classes are oils di- 
vided? 2087. 

What purpose does oxygen serve in 
the atmosphere? 2134. 

How is oxygen set free in nature? 
2134. 

Who discovered the cause of fermen- 
tation and putrefaction? 2180. 

What substance has an estimated value 
of $100,000,000 a pound? 2394. 

What important element was discov- 
ered in 1898? 2393.' 

How does gum differ from resins? 
1247. 


By what other name is 
known? 2535. 

What are the practical uses of spec- 
trum analysis? 2718. 

Where does alabaster come from? 49. 

From what is alcohol made? What 
are its chief uses? 61-2. © 

What is the difference between an 
alloy and an amalgam? 80. 

What are the peculiar properties of 
aluminum? 85-6. 

How did ammonia get its name? 91. 

What gas will not unite with any 
other element? 139. 

What is denatured alcohol? 62. 

How is alum made? 85. 

Who discovered hydrogen? How is 
it prepared in the laboratory? 1399. 

When was iodine discovered? Where 
are its compounds found? 1457. 

What is the second heaviest substance 
known? Is it easily melted? 1464. 

Who discovered laughing gas? How 
is it used? 1597-98. 

For what purpose is litmus used in 
the laboratory? 1672. 


saltpeter 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 


What metal was the earliest known? 
1467. | 

Where is labradorite found? 1571. 

By what names is lava known when 
solidified? 1600. 

In what states are petrified forests 
found? 2229. 

What is the shape of quartz crystals? 
2380. 

What valuable ores sometimes occur 
in the form of sand? 2539. 

What precious stone noted for its 
beautiful color has about the same posi- 
tion as the ruby? 2552. 

What mineral forms the greatest part 
of the earthy substance in the bones of 
animals? 1641. 

What is the value of the annual out- 
put of silver in the United States? 2650. 

What variety of iron ore is known as 
loadstone? 1747. 


166 


What extinct animal is considered the 
connecting link between birds and rep- 
tiles 2 0132: 

What precious metal is nearly equal 
in value to gold? 2274. 

What metal burns with a brilliant 
flame? 116. 

What fibrous mineral is used in the 
manufacture of paper? 2818. 

Why is granite considered one of the 
most valuable stones? 1212. 

What rock is used for lamp chimneys 
and windows in store doors? 1833. 

To what class of rocks does marble 
belong? 1771. 

What are the precious stones of great- 
est value? 2343. 

What are the uses of manganese in the 
Arts pl /61: 

From what 
quantity of marble obtained? 


country is the largest 
1772. 


QUESTIONS 


PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 


THE SKELETON 


How many joints in the human skel- 
eton? 1515. 


Into what divisions is the human skel- 
eton usually divided? 2656. 


How many bones in the skull? 2658. 

How many forms of ligaments in the 
human body? 1634. 

What is the length of the vertebral 
cclumn in a man of average height? 
2656. 

Into what groups are the vertebre di- 
vided? 2656, 

How many ribs in the human skele- 
ton? 2656. 

How many bones in the arm? 2656. 

How many bones in the leg? 2656. 

What are the chief parts of every 
bone? 340. 

What membrane covers the bones? 
340. 

How do the bones of children differ 
from those of aged persons? 340. 

What are the uses of cartilage? 513. 


CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD 


What is the average weight of the 
heart? 1291. 

When and by whom was the circula- 
tion of the blood discovered? 2253. 

How is the flow of blood in an artery 
measured and recorded? 2723. 

How can one check the flow of blood 
from a vein? 3005. 

How does arterial blood reach the 
liver? 1673. 

What is the function of the portal 
vein? 1673. 

What proportion of the weight of the 
body is blood? 324. 

What gives the blood its color? 324. 

What is the function of the white, 
or colorless, corpuscles in the blood? 
324. 

How long does it take the blood to 
pass through the system? 603. 

Name the course of blood through the 
system. (See the cut opposite page 
603. ) 


DIGESTION AND MASTICATION 


What is the average capacity of the 
human stomach? 2769. 

What is the average length of the 
alimentary canal in an adult? 75. 

What is the structure of the soft 
palate? 2145. 

How many openings into the pharynx? | 
Zeon 
What is the common name for the 


pharynx? 2233. 


What is the largest ductless gland 
in the body? 2728. 

What are taste bulbs? 2831. 

What organs in the mouth are only 
1-800 of an inch long? 2831. 

What other senses aid the sense of 
taste? 2831. 

What are the parts of a tooth? 2838. 

What are the first teeth to develop? 
2838. 

What are the functions of the liver? 
1673 | 

What is the first step in the process 
of digestion? 827. 

What process does the food undergo 
in the stomach? 827-8. 

What is the function of the gastric 
juice? 828. 

What time is ordinarily required to 
digest a meal? 828. 
What is the function of the lympha- 
ticsTrate 720: | 

What is food? 1057. 

Into what three classes are solid foods 
divided? 1057. 

One quart of milk is equal in food 


value to how much meat? Bread? Ap- 
ples? Eggs? Codfish? Cheese? 1058. 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


What is the distinguishing property 
of nervous tissue? 1982. 

Why is the nervous system sometimes 
likened to a telephone system? 1982. 

What is the function of sensory 
nerves? 1982. 
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How long is the spinal cord? 2725. 

How many pairs of nerves branch off 
from the spinal cord? 2725. 

What is a reflex act? 2415. 

What comprises the sympathetic ner- 
vous system? 1983. 

What are the cranial nerves? 733. 

What pair of nerves control the or- 
gans of speech? 734. 

What does the amount of gray mat- 
ter in the cerebrum indicate? 368. 

What proportion of the entire brain 
does the cerebrum form? 368. 

What constitutes the mid-brain? 368. 


RESPIRATORY ORGANS 


What organ in the body has a frame- 
work of cartilaginous rings shaped like 
a horseshoe? 2914. 

Do both lungs in the human body have 
the same number of lobes? 1717. 

What are the lobules of the lungs? 
1717. 

What is the estimated area of the 
total surface of the walls of the air 
cells of the lungs? 1717. 

What tubes unite to form the wind- 
pipe? 392. 

What structures cover the inner sur- 
face of the bronchial tubes? 392. 

What is bronchitis? 392. 

What is the function of the cilia in 
the trachea? 2914. 

What is the function of respiration? 
2428. | 

How much air enters the lungs at an 
ordinary inspiration? 2428. 

In what parts of the lungs does the 
interchange of oxygen take place? 2428. 

How much oxygen does an adult take 
into the lungs in 24 hours? In a year? 
2428. 

What is meant by the vital capacity 
of the lungs? 2428. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


How large are muscular fibers? 1941. 

Into what two general classes are 
muscles divided? 1941. 

What is the typical form of a muscle? 
1941. 


What are the functions of the papiliz 
of the skin? 2657. 

What is the amount of perspiration 
secreted by an adult in 24 hours? 2220. 

What is the estimated number of 
sweat glands on the body? 2657. 

What is a blister? 2657. 

How many papille on a square inch 
of the skin? 2657. 

What is the structure of a hair? 
1256: 

From which end does hair grow? 


1256. 
How is baldness caused? 1256. 


MEDICINE AND DISEASE 


Who was the “father of medicine”? 
eo. 

Who was the most famous Greek 
physician? 1320. 

What worm causes the so-called brick- 
maker’s disease? 1369. 

When were hospitals founded? 1377. 

How is a person poisoned by the bite 
of a mad dog? 1401. — 

What compounds of iron are used in 
medicine? 1465. | 

What is the cause of hiccoughs? 
1316. 

What recent discoveries have been 
made with respect to leprosy? 1620. 

What causes neuritis? 1988. 

What is the sign of quarantine on a 
boat? 2379. 

What are the two great schools of 
medicine? 79, 1364. 

What disease is known as wooden 
tongue? What causes it? 1716. 

Who suggested the improvement of 
the human species by scientific study of 
the laws of heredity? By what name is 
that science now known? 1124. 

Who first took the pulse into consider- 
ation in determining the nature of dis- 
ease? 1120. 

How was 
1811. 

Name the two kinds of bacteria and 
tell in what way they differ. 220. 

From what plant is strychnine ob- 
tained? 2073. 


vaccination discovered? 
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What instrument is used for examin- 
ing the interior of the eye? 2105. 

What are the symptoms of alcoholism? 
62. 

What are the symptoms of scurvy? 
2593. 

What is serum therapy? 2612. 

Who was the originator of modern 
antiseptic surgery? 1649. 

What are the symptoms of pellagra? 
2198. 

What is nightmare? 2662. . 

What disease causes a larger percent- 
age of death than any other known? 
2935. 

What is veterinary medicine? 3019. 

How is the spread of yellow fever 
caused? 3182, 

How is malaria carried? 1754. 

How do mosquitoes carry malaria? 
1925. 

Are typhoid and typhus fever the 
same? 2951. Q 

ae are antitoxins manufactured? 
bd. 

What is the cause of apoplexy? 121. 

What are the principal causes of ap- 
pendicitis? 122. 

What drugs are used as anesthetics? 


What is peculiar to the use of stovain 
as an anesthetic? 95. 
What nations first practiced dissec- 


ae as an aid to the study of anatomy? 

Name the principal antiseptics? 116. 

What organ of the body is chiefly af- 
fected by the use of antipyrine? 116. 

Is pneumonia contagious? 2281. 

What is a poison? 2289, 

What is an antidote? 2289. 

How do antidotes act? 2290. 

From what plant is opium extracted? 
L319) 

What substance is spoken of as the 
physical basis of life? 2360. 

What apparatus is used to revive as- 
phyxiated persons? 2370. 

What causes putrefaction? 2376, 

From what plant is quinine obtained? 
2388 

What instrument does the physician 
use for distinguishing sounds in the cav- 
ity of the human body? 2762. 

Of what value are stimulants in medi- 
cal practice? 2765. 

What dangers attend the use of stimu- 
lants? 2765. | 

What treatment should one stricken 
with sunstroke receive? 2795. 

What discoveries in medical science 
have been of great benefit in surgery? 
2797. 

What parasite of the human system 
may vary in length from a few inches 
to several yards? 2824. 


INDUSTRIES 


GENERAL 


How does the quantity of steel used in 
the manufacture of pens compare with 
that used in the manufacture of guns, 
swords and needles? 2200. 

How are the different degrees of hard- 
ness in lead pencils secured? 2200. 

What city of the United States has 
the largest distilleries? 2211. 

What state produces three-fourths of 
the peppermint oil used in the United 
States? 2212. 

How are the odors extracted from 


flowers in the manufacture of perfumes? 
2213. 


To whom is the invention of gunpow- 
der attributed? When did it first come 
into general use in war? 1247. 

Into what cuts is the carcass of the 
beef divided by dealers? 273. 

How many pictures are required for 
a moving-picture exhibit of an hour’s 
duration? 1933. 

How much money is invested in the 
moving-picture business in the United 
States? 1033: 

What sum is paid daily in the United 
States in attending moving-picture ex- 
hibitions? 1933. 

What are the advantages of ‘using 
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moving pictures in educational institu- 
tions and factories? 1933. 

How is limelight produced? 1641. 

What was the earliest cloth used? 
1646. 

What cloth was used by the ancient 
Egyptians for wrapping their mummies? 
1646. 

From what is artificial silk made? 
2649. 

From what country did velvet origin- 
ally come? 3006. 

From what plants is rubber obtained? 
2491 

When did hats become an indispensa- 
ble article of dress? 1282. 

What pattern of steam engine operates 
on the same principle as a water wheel? 
2/52. 

Upon what does the tone of a steam 
whistle depend? 2756. 

Where are the great centers of meat 
packing in the United States? 1806. 

What constitutes one of the chief 
sources of fuel for Ireland and Scotland? 
2193. 

What part of the plant is the nutmeg 
of commerce? 2072. 

What fat is extensively used as a sub- 
stitute for butter? 2094. 

What oils are used as substitutes for 
olive oil? 2095. 

How many products are obtained fons 
petroleum? 2230. 

What is the total annual output of 
petroleum in the United States? 2231. 

What uses are made of tartaric acid? 
2830. 

Why is soda water so called? 2681. 

What chemist is the father of the 
modern beet sugar industry? 12. 

Are the sponges of commerce of min- 
eral, vegetable or animal origin? 2730. 
How are sponges cultivated ? 2730. 

What fatty material is produced from 
the oil taken from the head of a whale? 
rae. 

How many harvesters are manufac- 
tured annually in the United States? 
2411. 

What use do the Chinese make of the 
horn of the rhinoceros? 2434. 


What is the distinguishing feature of 
the rifle? 2446. 

What machine is used for fastening 
together parts of steel frames in large 
buildings? 2451. 

What city holds the first place in the 
world in the manufacture of optical 
goods? 2458. 

What instrument was the original 
moving-picture machine? 2779. 

How far is the electrical power gener- 
ated at Niagara Falls carried? 2034. 


~ MANUFACTURES 


What country manufactures the most 
paper? 2160. 

What is the value of the rags used 
annually in the manufacture of paper? 
2158. 

From what plants is the starch of 
commerce obtained? 2746. 

What is a condensing steam engine? 
27 32; 

By whom was the oldest pottery in 
America made? 2337. 

Among what people did porcelain 
originate? 2338. 

In what city is the largest watch fac- 
tory in the world? 3052 

What is the arinual value of matches 
made in the United States? 1798. 

How many matches are used every 
minute? 1797, 

What liquid explosive is used in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder? 
2043. 

From what substances is ultramarine 
made? 2953. 

In what vessel is sugar evaporated? 
2994. 

Of what substances is terra cotta 
made? 2859. 

What gum is extensively used in per- 
fumes and ointments? 1950. 

In what ways is salt obtained? 2533. 

How was ancient Italian lace made? 
When was the highest perfection in the 
art reached? 1572. 

How is solder made? 1605. 

By how many methods is leather 
tanned? 1607. 

For what purpose is the hair of Euro- 
pean peasants used? 1256. 
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Where was India ink originally made? 
1429 

How is linoleum made? 1647. 

How is steel manufactured? 1468. 

How are different degrees of hardness 
in steel obtained? 2848. 

What new form of steel was invented 
by the gunmaker known as the “Can- 
non King”? 1566. 

How many kinds of nails are there? 
1952 

What does penny mean when used as 
a measure for nails? 1953. 

When and where was the first steel 
sewing needle made? 1976. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNI- 
CATION © 


From what beginnings has the carry- 
ing trade of the world been developed? 
2919. 

What English engineer revolutionized 
methods of transportation by one of his 
inventions? 2760. 

What was the first successful railway 
locomotive? Where did it run? 1681. 

Who invented the sleeping car? 2369. 

Who used gun barrels for boiler flues 
in making a locomotive? 2396. 

What are the great railway systems 
of the United States? 2397. 

How are rails for the railway made? 
2465. 

Who invented the air brake? 3107. 

What are the principles on which the 
air brake is constructed? 41. 

What are the dimensions of the Jm- 
perator? 2754. - 

What is the horse power of the largest 
engine on the Imperator? 2754. 

How do ocean liners detect the ap- 
proach of icebergs? 1409. 

What is the best type of light used in 
lighthouses? How far can such a light 
be seen? 1637. 

What device is used to measure the 
speed of ships? How does it operate? 
1683. 

What is a jetty? 1506. 

In what respects is the aeroplane like 
a kite? 24, 


What is a biplane? Who made the 
first» biplane eyo. oe ae 

What advantage has the monoplane 
over the air craft? 25. 

How does the speed of the aeroplane 
compare with that of the locomotive? 25. 

Of what value is the aeroplane in war? 
26. | 

In what country has a line of air ships 
been successfully operated? 26. : 

What instrument with a rapidly rotat- 
ing wheel is used as a balancing device 
in certain models of the aeroplane? 
ibasy bs 

What is pneumatic dispatch? 2281. 

Who invented the postage stamp? 
eave 

What instruments are required for 
sending and receiving a telegraph mes- 
sage? 2839. 

How can two or more telegraph mes- 
sages be sent over the.same wire at the 
same time? 2841. 

Where has wireless telegraphy become 
a necessity? 2845. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


How many men are employed in the 
lumber industry in the United States? 
1714. 

How are logs sawed into lumber? 
WARS : 

How is lumber dried? 1715-16. 

What is the dry-kiln process in curing 
lumber? 1715. 

What is the most valuable lumber tree 
known? 2260. 

What is the difference between lum- 
ber and timber? 1714. 

From what trees is turpentine ob- 
tained? 2945. 

From what tree is tar obtained? 2825. 

What wood is especially serviceable 
for use under water? 64. 

What Central American tree has its 
wood used in making a purple dye? 
1685. 

PRINTING 


Who invented printing? 
the first book printed? 1249. 


Why was the art of printing not prac- 
ticed by the Romans? 2352. 


What was 
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When and where was the first print- 
ing press set up in America? 2352. 
Who patented the rotary printing 


What patterns of typesetting machines 
are in general use? 2950. 


What was the origin of the newspa- 


aoe Where did he get his idea? per? 2017-18. 
; : : : How many 12-page papers can some 
ee 9 enue type is this book presses print in an hour? 2018. 
ART 
ARCHITECTURE During what period of its history did 


Who was the most celebrated architect 
of St. Peter’s at Rome? 1834-35. 

For what purpose were the Great 
Pyramids of Egypt erected? 2376. 

Why have poets referred to the Al- 
hambra as “a pearl set in emeralds’? 75. 

What nation first made extensive use 
Or.tne arch?) 132: 

In what country did architecture have 
its origin? 133. 

Why did the Egyptians build their 
tombs more carefully than their houses? 
14h 0e* 

How do we know that the Egyptians 
were acquainted with the principle of 
the arch? 134. 

What were the chief characteristics of 
Greek architecture? 134. 

What were the principal orders of 
Greek architecture? 134. 

In what building did Greek architec- 
ture reach its highest degree of perfec- 
tion? 134. © 

What new architectural ideas were in- 
troduced by the Romans? 135. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Who was the greatest master of paint- 
ing of the Dutch School? 2422. 

What artist produced some 1500 paint- 
ings which now adorn the galleries of 
Europe? 2493. 

Through what works is St. Gaudens 
most widely known? 2516. 

What artist painted the frieze called 
The Prophets in the Boston Public 
Library? 2559. 

What is the position of Greece in the 
development of sculpture? 2589. 


Rome develop a national art? 2590. 

Where did the modern revival of Clas- 
sical sculpture begin? 2592. 

What bird is the subject of a famous 
painting by Jules Breton? 2659. 

What American artist was especially 
noted as a mural decorator? 2. 

What Canadian sculptor has won inter- 
national fame? 80. 

What Italian artist painted a cherub 
on one of his father’s pictures when he 
was only eight years old? 1172. 

What is a Madonna? 1741. 

Why is Raphael’s great Madonna 
known as the “Sistine Madonna”? 1741. 

What is meant by Pre-Raphaelite art? 
2405. 

What influence on art was exerted by 
Raphael’s work? 2405. 

What great artist had charge of the 
decoration of the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome? 1834. 

Who were the two greatest sculptors 
of alltimes? 2588. 

What was the distinguishing feature 
of classic Grecian sculpture which makes 
it rank above modern sculpture? 2590. 

What is the distinguishing feature of 
Rodin’s art? 2463. 

What great art master was equally 
successful in painting, architecture and 
sculpture? What are some of his great 
masterpieces? 1834. 

Who was the painter of Nuremberg? 
875. 

What, aside from painting, were his 
contributions to progress in the line of 
his profession? 876. 

Who may be considered the founder 
of modern sculpture? 845. 
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What great artist took his subjects 
from the lives of the French peasants? 
1850. 


What celebrated American painter left 
an unfinished portrait of Washington? 
2779. 

What eminent Danish sculptor was the 
son of a carpenter? 2880. 

Who was the foremost painter of the 
Venetian Renaissance? 2894. 

Who was the second greatest portrait 
painter of the Flemish School. 3000. 

Who was the leading painter of the 
Spanish School? 3006. 

What are the chief characteristics of 
Russian sculpture? 2592. 


What are the characteristics of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci’s art? 3028. 

Who was the most original and gifted 
American artist? 3121. 

What flower was the foundation of 
many designs in Egyptian art? 1698. 

What former fortress of Paris was 
transformed into a national art gallery? 
1707. 

What sculptor became famous because 
of his statues of Alexander the Great? 
1723. 

What sculptor has executed many 
noted Canadian statues and monuments? 
1727. 

Who painted the Angelus? 1850. 

What the purpose of the painting of 
the ancient Egyptians? 2141. 

What’extraordinary type in sculpture 
did the Egyptians originate? 2589. 

In what period was painting an ad- 
junct of architecture? 2141. 

What has Italy contributed to art 
through painting? 2142, 2143. 

What are the twelve great paintings of 
the world? 2144. 

What Grecian sculptor is supposed to 
have designed the Parthenon? 2234. 

What pieces of statuary at Princeton 
University were designed by a Canadian 
sculptor? 2356. 

What were the distinguishing qualities 
of Raphael’s work? 2405. 

The sculptures of what ancient people 
glorified brute force? 2589. 


musical instrument? 


MUSIC 


Who composed the opera Tannhduser ? 
2823 

Who was the greatest Italian composer 
of the nineteenth century? 3011. 

What is considered the most perfect 
3029. 

Who was the originator of the music-_ 
drama? 3044. 

What musical instrument has a body in 
the shape of a half pear? 1717. 

What celebrated musician gave con- 
certs before the Austrian court when he 
was only six years of age? 1933. 

What did the ancient Greeks contribute 
to music? 1944, 

What was the influence of the early 
Church on music? 1944, 

Who is responsible for the staff in 
music? 1945, 

Where did musical composition in its 
present form begin? 1945. 

Who composed the opera The Tales 
of Hoffmann? 2080-81. 

How are the different tones in a pipe 
organ produced? 2115. 

Who is considered the greatest pianist 
of the present time? 2137. 

Of what instruments is the piano the 
outgrowth? 2254. 

What American composer became 
widely known for his war:songs? 2479. 

For what famous sacred composition 
is Charles Francois Gounod known? 
1199. 

What composer wrote the Peer Gynt 
suite? 1238. 

When was the hurdy-gurdy invented? 
1394 


How was the original harmonica 
played? 1273. 
Who is called the father of the 


symphony and the quartet? 1288. 
What stringed musical instrument was 
used by the ancient Egyptians? 1723. 
What faults in operatic composition 
did Wagner correct? 1946. 
What races tend to create national 
schools of music? 1946. 


QUESTIONS 


EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Who was the originator of our graded 
schools? 2780. 

What are trade schools? 2915. 

What American educator wrote the 
song. Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep? 
PL: 

What are the most noted colleges for 
women in the United States? 3158. 

Who organized the first manual train- 
ing school in the United States? 3161. 

What great school was founded by 
Mary Lyon? 1722. 

What are some of the aids to memory? 
1815. | 

Who was the first woman to be made 
a member of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences? 1881. 

What are the chief characteristics of 
the Montessori method? 1905. 

Of whom was it said: “It is out of 
the folly of Stanz that has come the 
primary school of the nineteenth cen- 
Huinyete cece, 

What Greek philosopher established 
the Academy? 2274. 

What English capitalist provided free 
tuition for American students at Oxford 
University? 2437. 

What great services did Socrates ren- 
der the world? 2680. 

What was the origin of the Acad- 
emy? 9. 

Who was Aristotles’ 
guished pupil? 66. 

When does apperception become ac- 
tive? 123. 

How does the percentage of illiteracy 
in the United States compare with that 
of other large nations? 1422. 

What is the observational method of 
teaching? 1442. 

To what state do we owe the begin- 
ning of the American common school? 
669. 

What American legislative body passed 
a law noteworthy as the first of its kind 
in the world? 669. 

How were the children of the South- 
ern colonists educated? 669. 

What is the relation of the United 
States Government to education? 6/71. 


most. distin- 


What is the oldest university in Amer- 
ica? How does it rank among American 
universities? 1280. 


What important university is at Palo 
Alto, Cal.? 1615. 


Did the ancient Egyptians know the 
rudiments of geometry? 1148. 

How early did people advocate the 
education of the blind? 321. 

For what educational principles did 
Alexander Bain stand? 222. 

Why is Aristotle called the father of 
science? 141. 

In what ways have Aristotle’s writings 
influenced the world’s thought? 142. 

What philosopher regarded pleasure as 
the highest aim in life? 140. 

What Greek philosopher walked with 
his pupils as he taught them? 141. 

What was the principai difference be- 
tween Plato’s chief interest and that of 
Aristotle? 141. 

What German philosopher wrote The 
Philosophy of the History of Man? 
1309. 


How may autohypnotism be induced? 
1406. 

What is the psychological basis of the 
association of ideas? 1416. 

To what is lack of imagination gener- 
ally due? 1423. 

For what purpose do instincts seem to 
exist? 1452. . 

What ethical system in ancient times 
was followed by the Sophists? 1296. 

What famous German philosopher 
was the son of a saddler? 1539. 

What work contains the moral philos- 
ophy of early India? 1651. 

How many methods of reasoning are 
there? 1685. 

What does a person remember first, 
after recovering from the effects of a 
blow on the head? 1815. 

a is meant by types of memory? 

815. 

Name six factors that aid in memoriz- 
ing. 1815. 

When is the memory of a girl better 
than that of a boy? 1816. 
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LITERATURE 


ANCIENT ORIENTAL NATIONS 


How long ago were the ancient Orien- 
tal nations producing literature? 1650- 


What ancient peoples had writing tab- 
lets of clay? 1650. 

What literary production of an ancient 
people has had a greater influence on 
the human. race than any pier book ? 
1650. 

What forms of poetry were written 
by the ancient Hindus? 1651. 

How were scholars enabled to trans- 
late Egyptian hieroglyphics? 2482. 

In what Oriental story of antiquity do 
we find the germ of our fairy tale, Cin- 
derella? 1650. 

What work constitutes the Chinese 
bible? 1650. 

Why does a specialist in languages 
study Sanskrit? 1651. 

How did a Persian monarch use the 
side of a mountain as a writing tablet? 
1651. 

What part did religion play in early 
Oriental literature? 1650-51. 


GREEK LITERATURE 


Why is Greek literature the most im- 
portant of ancient times? 1651. 

What forms of poetry did the Greeks 
develop in their first literary period? 
1651. 

What great event is celebrated in 
Homer’s Iliad? 1417. 

Who were the three tragic poets, the 
three historians and the three philoso- 
phers of Greece during the Attic period? 
1652. 

What was the ideal of the Greeks in 
producing their literature? 1653. 

Contrast this with the ideal of the Ro- 
mans. 1653. 

What is meant by the Alexandrian 
School? 1652. 

What Greek monarch founded a fa- 
mous library at Alexandria? 1652. 

What three cities were successively 
centers of Greek culture? 1652. 


ROMAN LITERATURE 


What important place in early Roman 
literature is held by a Greek slave? 1653. 

Who was the first Roman poet? 1653. 

Who were early writers of comedy? 
1653. 

Why are Cicero’s writings worth 
studying? 1653. 


What poets made the reign of Augus- — 


tus glorious? 1653. 
What Roman writer perished in the 
eruption of Mt. Vesuvius? 1653. 
What is the greatest contribution made 
by Roman writers to civilization? 1653. 


MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


GENERAL 


What famous monarch made a collec- 
tion of German minstrelsy? 1656. 

What German dynasty encouraged the 
literature of chivalry? 1657. 

What is the subject matter of the 
area German epic the Nibelungenlied? 

What Swiss legend of medieval times 
is the subject of a great drama? 2848. 

Who are the characters*in the Ice- 
ee production called the Prose Edda? 

From what medieval writings do we 
learn about Old Norse customs: 1658. 

Who is the father of Danish litera- 
ture? 1658. 

What effect had the fall of Constanti- 
nople on the development of European 
literature? 1652. 

What is the relation of Arabian liter- 
ature to ancient literature? 1653. 

What Arabian city was a literary cen- 
ter in the ninth century? 1654. 

What were the literary languages of 
Italy before the 13th century? 1654. 

What Italian girl was the inspiration 
of much of Dante’s poetry? 263. 

What famous Latin hymns were writ- 
ten in the Middle Ages? 1403. 

What early French writer influenced 
Sir Walter Scott? 1654. 
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QUESTIONS 


Who were the troubadours and trou- 
veres? 2932-33. 

What is the oldest epic of the Ro- 
mance languages? 1655. 

What traits of Spanish character dom- 
inated the early literature of Spain? 
1655. 

Where may we look for the begin- 
nings of Russian literature? 1656. 


MODERN LITERATURE 
GENERAL 


With what period of Roman literature 
does the reign of Louis XIV of France 
correspond? Why? 1655. 


What eminent French writer was im- 


prisoned for several months in the Bas- 
tille? 3039. 

Who is the greatest Romantic novelist 
France has produced? 1655. 


In what famous French play did 


Maude Adams assume the title role? 
2485. 

What Spanish novel has had continu- 
ous popularity for two centuries? 1655. 

Who was the creator of the modern 
Spanish drama? 1655. 

What Portuguese epic has had inter- 
national fame? 1656. 

What renowned Russian writer toiled 
in the fields like a humble peasant for 
the sake of principle? 2902. 

Upon what production did Goethe 
labor from early manhood to old age? 
1189. 

Why are the Brothers Grimm known 
the world over? 1239. 

What is the secret of the charm of 
Hans Andersen’s fairy tales? 98. 

What is George Brandes’ definition 
of literature? 370. 


What Swedish writer may be com- 


pared to Addison? 1658. 

What is the title of the national song 
of Denmark? ‘Who wrote it? 1658. 

What is the theme of the prose dramas 
of Ibsen? Against what did he direct 
his satire? 1408. 

What Belgian dramatist has received 
the Nobel prize for literature? 1743. 

How does Sudermann rank among 
contemporary German writers? 2782. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Why did English literature originate 
in Continental Europe rather than in 
England? 1659. 

Who was the first poet of Christian 
England? 1659. 

What is the earliest English history 
written in the native tongue? 104. 

What was the effect of the Norman 
Conquest on English literature? 1659. 

What are the King Arthur legends? 
What English writers have written down 
these legends? 161. 

What early poet used a dialect so ef- 
fectively that it became the standard 
literary language? 1660. 

When were the sonnet and blank verse 
introduced into England? 1660. 

What events of world-wide impor- 
tance made possible the achievements of 
the Elizabethan Period?’ 1660. 

Why was Ben Jonson a unique figure 
in the drama of the Elizabethan Period? 
856. 

What dramatic genius of the Age of 
Elizabeth gave promise, though dying at 
the age of 29, of writing plays as won- 
derful as those of Shakespeare? 1777. 

How were women’s parts acted in the 
time of Shakespeare? 855. 

Who wrote the comedy Every Man in 
His Humour, in which Shakespeare had 
apart? 1519. 

Why was there a decline in English 
literature after the Elizabethan Period? 
1660. ; 

Why are the plays of the Restoration 
Fotiod no longer read with pleasure? 
856. 

What famous allegory of the Restora- 
tion Period was produced in a prison? 
419. 

Name the greatest writers of the Vic- 
torian Period. 1662. 

In what form of poetry was Robert 
Browning especially gifted? What was 
his message to the world? 398. 

What English novelist wrote stories 
intended to correct abuses of his day? 
824. 

Compare Thackeray and Dickens as to 
style and theme. 2868. 
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QUESTIONS 


Whose death was the inspiration of 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam? 2855. 

What theme is found in the novels of 
Thomas Hardy? 1271, 

How did Thomas Carlyle affect the 
moral standard of his age? 505. 

Who are the present-day English nov- 
elists and dramatists? 1662. 

What American actress has won great 
popularity in rdles of plays written by 
James Barrie? 17. 

What is the name of the first English 
work having all the requirements of the 
novel? 2441. | 

What writers, living in the same cen- 
tury, produced respectively the greatest 
epic and the greatest allegory in English 
literature? 1660. 

What English poet of the 18th cen- 
tury was especially skillful in the use of 
the rhyming couplet? 1661. 

What was the Kit-Kat Club? 1559. 

Compare the poetry of the 18th cen- 
tury with that produced in the Romantic 
Period. 1661. 

How did Samuel Johnson characterize 
Addison’s style? 19. 

Who were the most eminent of the 
Romantic poets? 1661. 

What great prose writers lived in the 
Romantic Period? 1661. 

What poet originated the expression 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever’? 
1542. 

Pe was the Lake School of poetry? 
1578. 

What traits of character of the poet 
Robert Burns are found in his poetry? 
426. 

What famous poet of the Romantic 
era took part in the Greek War for 
Independence? 435. 

Why is Jane Austen a unique figure in 
English literature? 199. 

What were the pen names of Char- 
lotte Bronté and her two sisters? 392. 

Upon what poem does the fame of 
Thomas Gray chiefly rest? 1219. 

In what respects does the prose of the 
Victorian Period outrank that of any 
other period? 1662. 

Who is Arnold Bennett? 284. 


What prominent British authors are 
roa with the modern Irish drama? — 
What did Theodore Roosevelt write 
of the Irish Plays? 1465. ‘ 
Who is Lady Gregory? 
she written? 1237, | ’ 
What are the striking characteristics — 
of the writings of John M. Synge? 2810, — 
What modern English author is noted 
for his stories of the sea and his narra- — 
tives in verse? 1790. ; 
In what forms of poetry does Alfred — 
Noyes excel? 2069. | 
What modern English novelist writes — 
sie dealing with actors and writers? — 


What has : 


What famous English writers have — 
had the honor of being poet laureate? 
2283. . 
What books were published in 1914? 
(See Literature Chart.) j 

Who is England’s poet laureate? 384. — 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Why were there so many theological 
and historical writings produced in 
America during the Colonial Period? 
1662. 

Who made a famous Indian transla- — 
tion of the Bible? 942. ‘4 

What was the first book printed in the — 
colonies? 1663. 

Of what literary classic is Benjamin 
Franklin the author? 1663. ’ 
Who were’ the “Hartford Wits’? 

1663. 
Who was the first American novelist? 
1663. 


What American writer won recogni- — 


tion in Europe early in the 19th cen- — 
tury? 1663. ; 
Who wrote The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow? 
story laid? 1473. 4 
What groups of historians has Amer- — 
ica produced? 1663. - | 
What famous group of American 
poets followed Edgar Allan Poe? 1663. 
In what way is the literary work of 
Sidney Lanier similar to that of Poe? — 
1589. 
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Where is the scene of the _ 


QUESTIONS 


Who was the first important American 
poet? 403. 

Compare Bryant 
404. 

What American novelist is sometimes 
at “the American Scott”? ©Why? 
695. 

What eminent American historian was 
instrumental in establishing the Annap- 
olis Naval Academy? 233. 

What distinguished English essayist 
was a close friend of Emerson? 950. 

What are the striking characteristics 
of Emerson’s prose style? 951. 


and Wordsworth. 


How did Hawthorne differ from Em- | 


erson, Whittier, Lowell and Longfellow? 
In what respect did he excel them? 
1287. 

What novelist is the chief representa- 
tive of the realistic school? 1384. 

What occasioned the songs Yankee 
Doodle, Dixie and The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic? 1404-05. 

Under what circumstances was The 
Star Spangled Banner written? 1549, 

Why did Samuel L. Clemens choose 
the pen name of Mark Twain? 616. 

What was the inspiration of much 
of Eugene Field’s verse? 1019. 

What’ interesting development of 
American fiction has occurred ‘since the 
Civil War? 1663. 

Who is the novelist of life in Vir- 
_ ginia? 1663. In Kentucky? In Louisi- 
ana? In Georgia? In New England? 
1664. 

What American women today take 
high rank as novelists? 1664. 

For what great work is Horace Fur- 
ness distinguished? 1664. 

In what famous periodical did 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table first appear? 1363. 

For what occasion did Lowell write 
the Commemoration Ode? 1710. 

Why do we regard Lowell as our rep- 
resentative man of letters? 1710. 

Compare Longfellow and Whittier. 
1693. 

In what respect are Longfellow and 
Walt Whitman unlike? 1693. 

What recognition of Longfellow’s lit- 


erary position has been accorded by Eng- 
land? 1693, 

What epic poem nh the meter used 
by Longfellow in Hiawatha? 1532. 

Who is the author of The Awakening 
of Helena Richie? What are the chief 
merits of her fiction? 801. 

What novels by Winston Churchill 
treat of American politics? 596. 

What modern American novelists have 
written stories of adventure? 16064. 

What American writer became deaf 
and blind in infancy? What has she 
written? 1543. 

What gave Hawthorne the inspiration 
for his allegory The Great Stone Face? 
3124. 

Who wrote the song Home, Sweet 
Home? 2188. 

What celebrated stone quarry is de- 
scribed in Longfellow’s Hiawatha? 2263. 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 


When did the feeling of nationality 
begin. to characterize Canadian litera- 
ture? 1664. 

What poet was called the ‘Canadian 
laureate”? 1094. 

What pen name was used by Thomas 
C. Haliburton? 1259. 

What are the favorite themes of the 
poet William Wilfred Campbell? 466. 

What Canadian poet has been called 
ne “Swinburne of Canadian poetry’? 
O05. 

Upon what does Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
fame as a novelist chiefly rest? 2170. 

What woman of Indian descent gained 
recognition as a poet? 1512. 

What Canadian author adopted Ralph 
Connor as a pen name? What are the 
characteristics of his literary work? 
1195. 

What author has won distinction for 
his stories of animal life? 2614. 

What Canadian poet is called “The 
Kipling of the Arctic World”? 2613. 

What is the finest poetical drama in 
Canadian literature? 1753. 

What Canadian writer has been called 
He Aue example of good citizenship” ? 
1636. 
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MYTHOLOGY 


On what myth is the expression Hal- 
cyon days based? 1258. 

In classic myths who was the most 
beautiful woman of her time? 1297. 

What god daily drove his flaming 
chariot across the sky to his western 
palace? 1298. 

According to mythology, what famous 
Greek strangled two serpents when he 
was eight months old? 1308. 

Why did Leander nightly swim the 
Hellespont? 1310. 

What was second labor of Hercules? 
1397. 

Who was the Greek god of marriage? 
1402. 

Who was the architect of the Hall of 
Mysteries at Eleusis? 1412. 

What Grecian mythological character 
was changed into a beautiful white cow 
by Jupiter? 1456. 

What daughter of Agamemnon, of- 
fered to Diana as a sacrifice, was res- 
cued by the goddess? 1461. 

What Egyptian goddess typified the 
moon? How was_ she represented? 
1475. 

Why did Janus, the porter of heaven, 
have two heads? 1492. 

Why did Jason marry Medea? 1495. 

According to mythology, what winged 
monsters poisoned everything they 
touched? 1274. 

Who were the Valkyries? 2996. 

What does werewolf mean? 3104. 

What god in Northern mythology is 
identified with Satan? 1686. 

For what was Midas, King of Phrygia, 
noted? 1841. 

Who were the Myrmidons? 1950. 

What facts are generally recognized 
concerning myths? 1950. 

Why did Plato refuse to admit Ho- 
mer’s writings in his Republic? 1951. 

How does Greek and Roman mythol- 
oy explain the origin of all things? 


What was the probable origin of — 
myths? 1951. 4 


Among what _ peoples 
mythology common? 1951. 


Who is said to have enchanted the 
beasts by his playing on the lyre? 2121. 
What mythical bird was said to arise 
from the ashes of another? 2246. 
What character in Greek mythology 
had but one eye and that in the middle 
of his forehead? 2308. 
What mythological character was said — 
to pass six months of the year on earth © 


with her mother and six months under- 
ground with her husband? 2358. | 


Who was Psyche? 2365. 
What mythological hero was invulner- 
able except in his heel? 12. ; 
What mythological hunter was killed 
by wild boars? 22. 
What mythical substance was sup- 
posed to be food for the gods? 88. | 

What mythological character was — 
noted for her domestic nature? 101. 
_ Who was chained to a rock and thus © 
placed at the mercy of a sea monster? — 
101. 

What mythological character is said 
to have been squeezed to death by Her- 
cules? Adz: 

Who was a favorite god of Grecian 
mythology? 121. 

What nymph was changed into a foun- 
tain ?enl37: 

Who were the fabled leaders of the — 
Argonauts and why did they go in search — 
of the golden fleece? 139. 

What mythological character was said | 
to have 100 eyes? 139. 

By what means did Ariadne save her 
lover after he had slain the Minotaur? 
140. 

What German poem, based on myths, 
ranks among the world’s great epics? 
2035. 1 

Of what musical drama is the story 
of this poem the basis? 2035. 


was. Norse 
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QUESTIONS 


AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL 


Why is alfalfa not more etxensively 
grown in the Eastern States? 69. 

Why is alfalfa such a valuable crop 
to the farmer? 70. 


Why is alfalfa especially valuable to 
the dairy husbandman? 70. 


What are the chief enemies of alfalfa? 


What agencies unite in the formation 
of soil? 2682. 

What are the different varieties of 
soil? 2683. 


the work of the agricultural experiment 
stations? 36. 

In what three ways do agricultural 
experiment stations carry on extension 
Other PaO... © 

What is the Reclamation Law? 1471. 

What proof have we that seeds:retain 
their vitality for thousands of years? 37. 

How much tea is annually exported 
from China? 2836. 

What is the daily capacity of a modern 
thrashing machine? 2882. 

What country leads in the production 
of tobacco? 2898. 

From what plants is sugar obtained? 
2783-86. 

What is the value of the poultry kept 
in the United States? 2339. 

Why is rotation of crops advantageous 
to the farmer? 2485. 

How many carloads of agricultural 
machines are shipped from Chicago an- 
nually? 2411. 

How many furrows can a gang plow 
turn at atime? 2278. 

What preparations do the French 
make from soy beans? 262. . 

From what does buckwheat derive its 
name? 406. 

Who was the first secretary of agri- 
culture of the United States? 647. 

What is ensilage? 962. 

What are the great hay-producing 
states? 2787. 

What is the Salt River Project? 1472. 


How are farmers kept informed of 


What are squabs? Why are they es- 
pecially inexpensive to raise? 2738. 

Is the sweet potato a relative of the 
Irish potato? Is the same part of the 
plant eaten in each case? 2335. 

Why was timothy grass so named? 
2892 

Where were school gardens first es- 
tablished? 2574. 

How does Burbank produce new 
species of plants? 421. 

How many pounds of free nitrogen 
ake a ton of clover take from the soil? 

29. 

What vegetable has been of the great- 
est use in preventing famine? 2335. 

What are Boys and Girls Clubs? 363. 

Why are beans especially valuable to 
the farmer? 262. 

To what different uses is the cotton 
plant put? 720. 

What are the three chief values of 
crop rotation? 2485. 

When should fertilizer be applied to 
sandy soil? 2683. 

Where were silos first built? 2649. 

Where was sugar first made from 
beets? 274. 

What countries produce the most 
sugar? 2786. 

When and where was the first iron 
plow made? 2278. 

How many harvesters are manufac- 
tured in the United States yearly? 2411. 
Sake does the word beet come from? 

4, 


DAIRYING 


How much milk is produced ‘in the 
United States annually? 1847. 

What is the foremost dairy country 
of Europe? 1986. 

How much butter is produced in the 
United States annually and what is its 
average value? 432. 

How much milk is required to make a 
gallon of cream? A pound of cheese? 
A pound of butter? 1846. 

How is milk pasteurized? 1847, 

How much milk is produced in the 
United States annually? 1847. 
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QUESTIONS 


CEREAL CROPS 


Can wheat be raised in Alaska? 51. 

What are the leading countries of the 
world in the production of wheat? 3114. 

In what countries is rice extensively 
raised? 2440. 

What is the leading state for oat pro- 
duction? 2075. 

What cereal furnishes the best straw 
for the making of bricks, mattresses, 
baskets, paper and hats? 972. 


FRUIT GROWING 


Which fruit is considered the most 
valuable and why? 124. 

What are the five “peach states’’? 
2191. . 

What is meant by “processing” per- 
simmons? 2220. 

What is the pomato? 421. 

Upon what Northern tree may the 
lemon be made to grow? 1207. 
How many flowers will 

banana stalk produce? 233. 
Can a boy learn to graft a tree? 
Can he learn budding? 1205. 
Can an apple cion be. successfully 

grafted upon a plum or peach tree? 

1205. 


a single 


1205. 


Can a pear cion be successfully _ 
grafted on an apple tree? 1205. ; 
What is the best time for grafting? — 
1205. ae 

How is grafting wax made? 1206. 

What is inarching? 1206. 


PESTS AND DISEASES 


What disease frequently attacks rye? — 
2505 . 
What causes smut on certain grains, ~ 
such as wheat and corn? 26/71. 
What is one of the worst grape vine — 
pests ft 225250 
How can the ravages of phylloxera be 
prevented? 2252. 
aaa are the symptoms of anthrax? — 
How may spavin be cured? 2715. 
Why are smuts particularly difficult — 
to eradicate? How should infected seeds 
be treated? 2671. 
What is the phylloxera and why is it 
Bat that it should be recognized? 
22 


Why should barberry hedges not be 
grown near wheatfields? 243. 

What is blight? How does it spread? 
How may it be checked? 320. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


How many stations does the United 
States life-saving service maintain? 
1633. } 

Of what are life preservers made? 
1633. 


To which of the three great kingdoms, 


animal, vegetable or mineral, does the sea 
cucumber belong? 2594. 

What is an albino? 60. 

In what ancient countries did algebra 
first appear? 72. 

Where is amber obtained? 88. 

What nations of antiquity are known 
to have built aqueducts? 127. 

Into what three subperiods is the 
primeval period of the human race di- 
vided? 

What great mathematician of antiquity 
invented a device for raising water? 133. 


What are the motives of animal wor- 
ship? 105. 

What belief did the Egyptians enter- 
tain concerning the bull? 120. 

How is hand ball played? 1267. 

What were the Isthmian games? 1476. 

How is the game of jackstraws 
played? 1488. 

What game of the American Indians 
is now the national game of Canada? 
1573. 

What was the last great advance made 
in the science of arithmetic? 142. 

What superstitious belief do sailors en- 
tertain concerning the albatross? 56, 

What was the origin of All-Saints’ 
Day? 80. 

What is the basis of Chinese belief 
in ancestor worship? 96. 
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A SUMMER CAMP 


BOY SCOUTS 


The Boy Scout Movement is the out- 
growth of efforts to organize means 
whereby the spare hour activities of boys 
can be so directed that the result will be 
the development of manly character. It 
is assumed that boyhood life is largely 
under the sway of impulses peculiar to 
youth which, if wisely directed, will 
make him “physically strong, mentally 
awake and morally straight,” and thus 
Be Prepared” for future citizenship 
and the pleasures and duties of mature 


life. 


A New Method in Education 


It is not the purpose of this organi- 
zation to accomplish new results, but to 
accomplish in a new way objects for 
which many agencies have labored. The 
distinctive features of the new method 
are summed up in the term “Scoutcraft,” 
which includes instruction in many prac- 


tical subjects such as camp craft, wood 
crattechivalry, (patriotism) eter Allethe 
underlying lessons in outdoor activities, 
games and team play, are not work, but 
pleasure for the boy. They assist nature 
in certain lines of development in a way 
that satisfies the impulses of youth. 

Scoutcraft has indeed made a notable 
contribution to educational methods by 
insisting that the only effective way of 
learning a thing is to actually do it. 
Prominent educators heartily indorse this 
position and it is the accepted method in 
scout procedure. It is a practicable ap- 
plication on a large scale of the ‘“‘climb- 
ing-hill” theory of education, already 
discussed in these pages, versus the 
“sugar-plum” theory. 


The Founders of the Movement 


No single individual is the founder of 
this movement, just as no great inven- 
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tion, no far-reaching discovery in science 
is the result of the work of one person. 
A number of earnest students, with in- 
tuition sufficient to grasp the meaning of 
the more intense study of boyhood life, 
laid the foundation on which the Boy 
Scout movement is built. Two of these 
early movements were founded in Amer- 
ica—The Boy Pioneers, or the Sons of 
Daniel Boone, founded by Daniel Carter 
Beard; and the Woodcraft Boys, found- 
ed by Ernest Thompson Seton. ‘These 
early workers were men of vision, pos- 
sessed of intuitive knowledge of boyhood 
needs. They knew that hearts of youth, 
like flowers, unfold most naturally when 
in touch with Nature, where birds and 
flowers, flowing streams, murmuring 
forests, the blue of distant hills exert 
their subtle influence for good. And so 
they sought to get the boys out in the 
open as much as possible and train them 
in a knowledge of Nature. 


The Winning Name 


But these early movements lacked the 
magic of a compelling name, and like all 
preliminary organizations, were deficient 
in some helpful details and were not in 
full accord with the newer teachings of 
boyhood psychology. General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell of England was the one 
who furnished the name “Boy Scouts,” 
a truly magnetic name: one that fires the 
imagination of boys. Scouts are pio- 
neers. Scouts in the old army days, 
scouting planes in modern days, scouting 
ships in the navy, guard against the ap- 
proach of danger. In the Boer War, 
General Baden-Powell actually organized 
the boys of Mafeking into a band of 
army scouts that rendered excellent serv- 
ice in the famous defense of the town. 
It was quite natural that when he or- 
ganized the boys of England for peaceful 
development he should call them Boy 
Scouts. He organized the first troop of 
Boy Scouts in 1907. 


The Spread of Scouting 


And that name makes such an appeal 
to boy-nature that it is superseding near- 
ly all other names of boy organizations. 


As Boy Scouts, the movement has spread 
until fifty-seven countries, representing 
over ninety per cent of the population of 
the world, have adopted the Scout pro- 
gram, and in our country it is the accept- 
ed program for boy development. Scout 
troops dot every corner of the country. 
More than 400,000 Scouts from Maine 
to California, are doing their daily good 
turns. But it must be understood that 
this organization is in no sense military. 
Boy Scouts wherever found are scouts 
of peace, not of war, but they are none 
the less scouts, out on the scouting line, 
guarding against evils that beset boy- 
hood life, and thus manhood life and 
national life as well. 


Nationalizing the Movement 


Forward movements in history are al- 
ways mass movements. ‘The leaders are 
individuals who some way catch and 
focus impulses that have long been de- 
veloping. The first step being taken, 
helpers capable of modifying, enlarging, 
and pushing forward the movement, at 
once present themselves. It was so in 
the case of the Boy Scouts. It was at 
once seen that organizations that seek to 
help boys to a higher life by sympathetic 
cooperation with them in activities that 
appeal to boyhood instincts are up-lifting 
agencies of great potential good, and in 
a few years many different organizations 
were formed—all on this same general 
principle. When, in 1910, it was thought 
best to nationalize the movement in this 
country, thirty-seven different organiza- 
tions sent representatives to the council 
called to meet at Washington to effect 
such a national organization. 


The Purpose of the Boy Scouts 


As a result of that conference a na- 
tional council was organized consisting 
of a large number of experts in boy 
psychology and in various subjects of 
scoutcraft, including prominent business 
and professional men—all charged with 
perfecting an organization. This organ- 
ization is called the Boy Scouts of 
America, and states in its articles of in- 
corporation that: 
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“The purpose of this organization shall 
be to promote, through organization and 
cooperation with other agencies, the 
ability of boys to do things for them- 
selves and others; to train them in scout- 
craft, and to teach them patriotism, 
courage, self-reliance, and kindred vir- 
tues.” 

At present the national council consists 
of about 600 members, representing scout 
organizations throughout the United 
States. It meets annually to receive re- 
ports, consider questions of policy and 
elect officers. 


The Executive Board 


To carry out its purposes, the national 
council elects an executive board consist- 
ing of thirty members, one-third of whom 
are elected each year. This board meets 
monthly and has in charge the business 
of the organization. It maintains head- 
quarters in New York and appoints an 
executive officer known as the Chief 
Scout Executive, and such other aids as 
seem desirable. These officers have 
charge of most of that national business 
and are stationed at national headquar- 
ters in New York City. 


The National Scout Commissioner 


Scouting depends for its success upon 
the volunteer scoutmasters and _ scout 
leaders. These men give the boys needed 
companionship, because they love boys 
and love America, and realize the need 
of their work, which they often do at a 
great personal sacrifice. The National 
head of these volunteer officers is the 
National Scout Commissioner, as Daniel 
Carter Beard, a pioneer in boys’ work in 
America and active in the Boy Scouts of 


America. : 
Local Councils 


The National organization is concerned 
with the nation-wide aspects of the move- 
ment and is made up of representatives 
from local councils, which are organized 
along the same lines as the national body 
and include in their membership men 
from all elements of community life. 
These councils have directly in charge 
scouting activities in a limited section— 


county, town or city. The entire move- 
ment being non-military, non-sectarian, 
and non-political, seeks the codperation 
of leading citizens active in various or- 
ganizations that are striving to help boys 
to a larger life. 


The Local Scout Commissioner 


The local council has as its active agent 
a scout commissioner, appointed at its 
request and on its approval by the na- 
tional council. Much of the success of 
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the scout movement in any community 
depends upon this officer. It is his duty 
to watch over the details of the work in 
his locality, to aid scoutmasters and 
encourage them in their work. In 
small communities he is locally in charge 
of the work. In larger communities he 
is the active head of the voluntary work- 
ers, giving a part of his time to scout 


work. The Scout Executive 


The more important local councils of 
the country—having a large volume of 
business to attend to—arrange for the 
services of a local scout executive. He 
devotes his entire time to carrying out 
the program for scouting outlined by the 
executive committee. His duties are de- 
fined by that committee and include being 
director of scout activities of the various 
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committees. To succeed he must be a 
man of vision. 


The Scoutmasters 


The officers of the organization in im- 
mediate charge of the boys are known as 
scoutmasters. There are thousands of 
these scattered throughout the United 
States; they form the backbone of the 
Boy Scout organization. A scoutmaster 
must be at least twenty-one years of age. 
The personal element is the important 
point to be considered on his selection. 
“What he is is of more importance than 
what he knows” about scout activities. 
These things he can learn. He must be 
a man of clean moral character, a natural 
born and safe leader of boys, one who 
from his heart seeks their good. Such a 
man will readily learn his duties and be 
able to help his boys in their various 
activities. 

As leader of the troops, the Scout- 
master is responsible for its meetings, 
outings and general program. He super- 
vises the work of patrol leaders and pre- 
pares the members of the troop to take 
their various scout examinations. No 


mere list of words can set forth the full . 


measure of a successful scoutmaster’s 
duties. He is the keyman to the whole 
scouting program. It is his task to bring 
to the front the best in his boys; to sup- 
press the undesirable. In sympathetic 
comradeship he journeys with his boys 
through boyhood life, on boyhood planes 
of feeling, but by reason of wider expe- 
rience and more mature understanding, 
he is able to direct their activities in ways 
that will help them in preparation for 
life work. 


The Patrol Leaders 


The boys under the care of a scout- 
master are called a troop, and these are 
divided into smaller groups of eight boys, 
known as patrols. These are the units 
of scout activity. Each patrol has its 
leader—one of its members—and an as- 
sistant ledder. The patrol, for a reason 
soon to be considered, chooses a name 
such as the’ Bear Patrol, Eagle “Patrol 
and so on, and adopts for its patrol de- 


sign the name of the animal or bird 
whose name they bear, using it as a sym- 
bol on their flags. 

The Needs of Boyhood Life 


When we consider the great success 
of the scout movement, we realize that 
it must meet in some measure the needs 
of boyhood life. One of the defects of 
our modern educational method is that 
it has not sufficiently considered the 
needs of youth, because we have not 
studied the psychology of youth. We 
have tried to make children act after our 
modes of thought. We have failed to 
notice the hints that nature has given us. 

According to one school of. psycholo- 
gists, the child in his mental and cultural 
development passes rapidly through the 
stages of culture—subconsciously, of . 
course—from that of primitive people to 
that of civilization, and since in our ac- 
tive life we act out our subconscious im- 
pulses, it follows that boys during the 
years of adolescence turn with instinctive 
longing to the freer life of early times. 


Boyhood Impulses 


It is not necessary for our purposes to 
discuss this theory, but the underlying 
truth seems to be that there is some- 
thing in the boy’s subconscious nature 
that responds to the “Call of the Wild.” 
Out-of-door life appeals to him. For 
some purpose, and in some mysterious 
way, nature has implanted in him in- 
stincts that incline him to the out of 
doors, to a life close to nature. With 
the passage of years, the most of us grow 
away from these impulses. We forget 
the feelings that impelled us to action 
when we were boys. In short, we lose 
sympathy with boyhood’s point of view. 
The activities of the Boy Scout move- 
ment are of such a nature that they ap- 
peal to the instincts of youth, and this 
explains, in a measure, the success of the 
movement. For in their hikes, camping 
experiences, in tracking and stalking, in 
woodcraft and nature studies, the boy is 
giving vent to impulses active in the freer 
life of long ago. It is nature’s way of - 
reviewing in the experiences of boyhood 
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the race lesson of earlier ages and stamp- 
ing them on his nature and fitting him 
for the more artificial life. of modern 
times. The activities of the scout move- 
ment reinforce the work of nature. This 
is not for the purpose of giving the boys 
a good time, but to emphasize underlying 
lessons. It is education in the guise of 
sport. And this is the keynote of the 
entire scout movement and is continued 
until the blossom of scout life gives place 
to the solid fruit of accomplishment and 
the scout becomes the efficient citizen. 


Requirements for Admission, and 
Progress in the Organization 


A study of the tests that candidates 
who seek admission into the organization 
must satisfactorily stand, and of the ex- 
amination he must pass before being ad- 
vanced to the ranks of second and first 
class scouts shows how fully the instinc- 
tive needs of boyhood life are met. 

Scoutcraft works with nature to shape 
and develop patriotism and encourage in 
boys habits of observation and ability to 


care for themselves in the experiences of 
life. There are many books in public 
schools and libraries, and courses of in- 
struction that aim to teach these same 
lessons, but the wonderful success of 
scouting is largely due to the fact that it 
adopts nature’s method of work. 


The Tenderfoot Scout 


To become a tenderfoot, which might. 
be called the apprenticeship stage of 
scouting, a boy must be at least twelve 
years of age and he must have success- 
fully passed certain simple tests which 
are the foundation on which the edifice 
of Scoutcraft rests. These tests are three 
in number: 


1. He must know the scout law, 
motto, sign, salute, and significance of 
the badge. 

2. He must know the composition and 
history of the national flag and the cus- 
tomary forms of respect due to it. 

3.. He must know how to tie the fol- 
lowing knots: Square or reef, sheet 


LEARNING THE USEFUL KNOTS. 


““AN OUTDOOR SCHOOL” 
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bend, bowline, fisherman’s, sheepshank, 
slip, clovehitch, timberhitch, and two half 


hitches. The Scout Law 


The scout law is a chart, in accordance 
with which the Boy Scout agrees to try 
to conform his actions through life. It 
sets forth that a scout is trustworthy, 
loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, 
obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, 
and reverent. These are simply the head- 
ings, each of which is amplified in the 
full exposition of the law which the scout 
is expected to know. To illustrate, take 
the heading, “helpful”: The full exposi- 
tion is, “He must be prepared at any time 
to save life, help injured persons, and 
share the home duties. He must do at 
least one good turn to somebody every 
vi Knowing the Law 

Scout officers feel their responsibility 
to boys who join the movement and their 
aim is to see that this knowledge of the 
scout law extends far beyond the ability 
to glibly repeat it. An effort is made to 
so impress it on their minds that it be- 
comes a part of their very being—color- 
ing their life’s actions. When the tender- 
foot takes the Scout’s oath, he solemnly 
promises to do his best to keep the scout’s 
law. The badge which he wears is a 
silent reminder of his promise to be 
faithful. The scout’s motto bids him 
“Be Prepared” among other things to 
keep the law. 

All this constitutes a great forward 
step in the boy’s life. He is in company 
with like-minded boys. They are not a 
solemn group of boys either. They are 
chums in outdoor life; they delight in 
activities that only wide-awake boys with 
a plentiful supply of red blood can enjoy. 

On reflection it will be seen that the 
scout law is the foundation on which 
character is built, not on shifting sand, 
but on the solid rock of worth. The 
entire movement is, of course, non-sec- 
tarian, and on this program all right- 
minded men of all creeds can and do 
unite. Scouting has the warm approval 
of all denominations. Catholics and 


Protestants, Jews and gentiles give it the 
hand of fellowship. All organizations 
working for boy betterment wish it suc- 


ae The American Flag 


A boy to qualify for admission into 
the ranks of Boy Scouts must be in- 
formed concerning the origin and history 
of our national flag and know the forms 
of respect that should be shown it. We 
do. not realize the importance of this test. 
The boys of today are the voters, law- 
makers and executives of tomorrow. 
Many of them have foreign-born par- 
ents. We want them all to become one 
hundred per cent Americans. One of 
temiiteresteps dnethis) direction isis 
acquaint them fully with Old Glory. It 
is the symbol of our country. It stands 
for American ideals. It flies from the 
mast heads of our men of war;-it goes 
with our soldiers to battle; it waved over 
blood-stained fields of France. To insist 
on proper respect being shown to the 
flag is to nourish and strengthen the nat- 
ural patriotism of boys. Asa nation we 
are careless in this respect. How many 
of us know or make a custom of paying 
this token of respect: 


“When the national colors are passing 
in parade or review, the spectators 
should, if walking, halt, and if sitting, 
rise and stand at attention and uncover.” 

There is not a twelve-year-old Boy 
Scout in the United States who does not 
know this rule. This common knowledge 
is one of the means of fusing into one 
mass of liberty-loving, patriotic Ameri- 
cans—willing to defend the flag with 
their lives if necessary—the thousands of 
children of diverse nationalities now 
thronging to our shores. 


The Scout Is Loyal 


Loyalty is one of the planks in the 
scout law that the scout promises to obey. 
This does not mean simply loyalty to his 
fellow scouts, but loyalty to his home— 
as son and brother—loyalty to the com- 
munity seeking the interests of all, loyalty . 
to his state and nation. Citizenship 
building is one of the emphasized aims 
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of the movement. The need of our 
country is not only for men of character, 
but for men of stanch loyalty to Ameri- 
can institutions. Every. form of scout 
activity is calculated to develop patriotic 
law-abiding’ citizenship. 
Knot Tying 

To tie a good knot is not a useless ac- 
complishment. A rope is of use in many 
ways: in order to use it effectively, we 
must know how to tie a good: knot. 
Thousands of people, risking their lives 
in different vocations have lost them be- 
cause of poorly tied knots. If a scout 
is to live up to his motto to “Be Pre- 
pared” for all emergencies, he must know 
how to tie serviceable knots. Besides all 
this there is something about knot tying 
that harks back to the older life of the 
race and strikes a long forgotten chord 
in the inner life of boyhood. 


Foundation of Scouting 


We have now, in outline, considered 
the foundation on which the Scout move- 
ment rests. In review, we note that the 
would-be. tenderfoot must pass a satis- 
factory examination in simple tests be- 
fore he is admitted to the ranks of Boy 
Scouts; he is taught to understand the 
laws of conduct to which his life should 
conform; he has taken an important les- 
son in patriotism, and the first elemen- 
tary lesson, in a long series of lessons, 
designed to train his powers of attention 
and develop manual dexterity to the end 
that he may “Be Prepared” to render 
help in unforeseen emergencies. 


The Scout’s Oath 


When the applicant has passed this ex- 
amination, a simple ceremony completes 
his admission to the ranks of the Boy 
Scouts as a tenderfoot. He promises as 
follows: 


“On my honor I will do my best— 


1. To do my duty to God and my 
country, and to obey the Scout Law; 


2. To help the people at all times; 
3. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight. 


As in the case of the Scout Law, the 
efforts of the scoutmasters is to impress 
on the boy the deep meaning of the oath 
he has taken. In talking it over with 
them they take it apart, phrase by phrase, 
and explain its meaning. 

All this constitutes the foundation on 
which Scoutcraft is built. Nature slow- 
ly worked through thousands of years — 
to develop in primitive man the qualities 
of manly character. The boys of today 
rapidly pass through that stage. Scout- 
craft reinforces this work of nature by 
journeying with the boys through boy- 
hood life, and directing games and activi- 


A SCOUT LEARNS TO USE HIS HANDS 


ties that re-enact the lessons of primitive 
times. Once more a great lessonmee 
learned as to the advantage gained by 
working with nature. 


Scouts of the Second Stage 


The tenderfoot must serve an appren- 
ticeship of thirty days and then show by 
an examination that he is prepared to 
take the second step in Scouting. Thirty 
busy days; but they have not been lack- 
ing in interest. These are the require- 
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ments for admission to the ranks of 
Scouts of the second class: 

1. At least one month’s service as a 
tender foot. 

2. Elementary first aid and bandag- 
ing ; know the general directions for first 
aid for injuries; know treatment for 
fainting, shock, fractures, bruises, 
sprains, injuries in which the skin 1s 
broken, burns and scalds; demonstrate 
how to carry injured; use of the trian- 
gular and roller bandages and tourniquet. 

3. Elementary signaling; know the 
alphabet of the semaphore or the General 
Service (International Morse) Code. 

4. Track half a mile in twenty-five 
minutes, or, if in town, describe satis- 
factorily the contents of one store win- 
dow out of four observed for one minute 
each. 


METHOD OF ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 


~ 


9. Go a mile in twelve minutes at 
scout’s pace—about fifty steps running 
and fifty walking, alternately. 

6. Use properly knife or hatchet. 

7. Prove ability to build a fire in the 
Open, using not more than two matches. 

8S. Cook a quarter of a pound of meat 
and two potatoes in the open without 
any cooking utensils. 

9. Earn and deposit at least one dol- 
lar in a public bank. (Liberty Loan sub- 
scriptions and War Savings Certificates 
are accepted. ) 

10. Know the sixteen principal points 
of the compass. 


The Basic Elements 


The tenderfoot tests were said to be 
the foundation on which Scoutcraft was 
built. The requirements for scouts of 
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LEARNING FIRST AID 


the second degree may be said to ad- 
vance the basic aims of scoutcraft. They 
are expected to cultivate habits of ob- 
servation, resourcefulness, thrift, and 
ability to adapt themselves to. conditions. 
According to the scout’s law he must 
be ready to help others. Notice how 
that general purpose is advanced by the 
second test just given: how to help in 
the case of accidents. 

Notice that all of these tests serve 
practical purposes in training for life. 
Take for instance the third test, signall- 
ing. It calls for quick and correct obser- 
vation and memory. It appeals to boy 
nature because it gives them some Semi- 
secret means of communication. Besides 
it appeals to the instincts of youth. It is 
the same feeling that once set signal fires 
blazing on distant hills and flaming ar- 
rows at night and columns of smoke by 
day flashed their mysterious messages. 
It is knowledge that appeals to boy 
nature. 


The Tracking or Window Test 


There are splendid means for develop- 
ing the faculties of observation. We go 
through life seeing but a fraction of the 


BY PRACTICE “DOING” 


beauties of nature around us. We do 
not notice the wayside flowers, the 
charms of forest glens, the floating 
clouds by day, the stars by night; in 
short, we miss much of beauty and inter- 
est because we have not learned how to 
observe. Here is a test that develops 
this ability and here again note the ap- 
peal to boy-nature. It is the same life 
that once demanded the keenest powers 
of observation to follow the trail of ani- 
mals or enemies. It is at once apparent 
why this interests boys. 

And so you could consider any one of 
these tests and find that they develop 
powers that make up the keen, progres- 
sive, efficient citizen of mature years, and - 
all—except it might be number nine— 
touch some chord in the boy’s hidden life 
which sets his nerves tingling. We who 
have left youthful years behind cannot 
understand the charm such activities 
have for boys. They pass that way but 
once; let us direct their course. 


Comparison With Tenderfoot Stage 


Comparison of the second stage of 
scoutcraft with the requirements for the 
tenderfoot stage is interesting and illu- 
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minating. The one—the tenderfoot— 
is the foundation upon which scouting 
rests; the other is the framework of 
scouting. But the scout law and the scout 
oath, the significance of the badge, the 
monitions of the motto, are kept constant- 
ly in mind in both stages. The Boy Scout 
is living the law: he is quick to do 
his daily good turn. The second stage 
simply adds tests to the tenderfoot re- 
quirements that develop other parts of 
the boy’s nature and enable him to better 
express the law. In mathematics the 


farther one goes the more he applies the. 


multiplication table; every advance in 
scoutcraft-learning calls for application 
of the scout law. 


Requirements for First Class Scout 


After sixty days’ service as a second 
class scout, a scout may, upon passing 


the following tests satisfactorily, be en- 
rolled as a first class scout, and entitled 
to wear the first class badge of the Boy 
Scout of America. 

1. Swim fifty yards. 

2. Earn and deposit at least two dollars 
in a public bank. 

3. Send and receive a message by sema- 
phore, including conventional signs, 
thirty letters per minute, or by the 
general Service Code (International 
Morse) sixteen letters per minute, 
including conventional signs. 

4. Make a round trip alone (or with 
another scout) to a point at least 
seven miles away (fourteen miles in 
all) going on foot, or rowing boat, 
and write a satisfactory account of 
the trip and things observed. 

5. Advanced first aid; know the meth- 
ods of panic prevention; what to do 
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in case of fire, ice, electric and gas 
accidents; how to help in case of 
runaway horse, mad dog, or snake 
bite; treatment for dislocations, un- 
consciousness, poisoning, fainting, 
apoplexy, sunstroke, heat exhaustion 
and freezing; know treatment for 
sunburn, ivy poisoning, bites and 
stings, nosebleed, earache, toothache, 
inflammation or grit in eye, cramp 
or stomach ache, and chills ; demon- 
strate artificial respiration. 


6. Prepare and cook satisfactorily, in 
the open, using camp cooking uten- 
sils, two of the following articles, as 
mays bev edirected = saucos mebacon: 
hunter’s stew, fish, fowl, game, pan- 
cakes, hoecake, biscuit, hardtack or a 
“twist”? baked on a stick; explain to 
another boy the methods followed. 
7. Read a map correctly, and draw, 
from field notes made on the spot, 
an intelligible rough sketch map, in- 
dicating by their proper marks im- 
portant buildings, roads, trolley COOKING DINNES 
lines, main landmarks, principal ele- 
vations, etc. Point out a compass an article of carpentry, cabinet-mak- 
direction without the help of the ing, or metal work made by himself. 
compass. Explain the method followed. 
8. Use properly an axe for felling or 9. Judge distance, size, number, height, 
trimming light timber; or produce and weight within 25 per cent. 

10. Describe fully from observation ten 
species of trees or plants, including 
poison ivy, by their bark, leaves, 
flowers, fruit or scent ; or six species 
of wild birds by their plumage, 
notes, tracks, or habits; or six spe- 
cies of native wild animals by their 
form, color, call, tracks, or habites 
find the North Star, and name and 
describe at least three constellations 
of stars. 

11. Furnish satisfactory evidence that 
he has put into practice in his daily 
life the principles of the Scout Oath 
and Law. 

12. Enlist a boy, trained by himself in 


the requirements of a tenderfoot. 


Analysis of the Tests 


Analysis of these tests shows that they 
overlap, expand, and complete the tests 
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already mastered—manual dexterity, 
thrift, ability to render help, resource- 
fulness, observation, nature study, and 
making effective the obligation of living 
the scout law and practically applying it 
by teaching others. We must also notice 
the nature of the _ tests,—woodcraft, 
campcraft, wandering in woods and 


fields,—outdoor life in keeping with boy- 
hood instincts. In such development one 


A SCOUT LEARNS TO SAVE AS WELL AS TO 
EARN 


can readily find the secret of the great 
success that has accompanied this move- 
ment. It seizes on activities that appeal 
to the instincts of youth; it directs them, 
so that worth while lessons. result. It is 
not a theory, for scouting is a going con- 
cern; it 1s a department of education that 
is enriching the lives of thousands of 
boys. Asvyet the full corn. in the ear 
has not appeared; the crest of the move- 
ment is yet in the future. 


The Hike 


Under the general name of hiking is 
included a great variety of out-door 
scouting trips. Originally a hike meant 
a long trip on foot. It has now come to 
mean all sorts of trips into the open, 
even though little or no walking be done. 
The purpose is to make the scout self- 
reliant, observant, and efficient in the 
open, and bring him into close contact 
with other boys. And hikes are enjoy- 
able occasions for him. He delights in 
adventures in the woods, in exploring 
caves, in climbing hills, in wandering 
through and discovering unknown terri- 
tory. 

Hikes are of many different kinds, 
such as the tracking and trailing hike; 
the good-turn hike, when the scouts, 
like knights of old, seek out a chance to 
do some good turn; the exploration hike 
on which occasion the scouts seek out 
new scenes of beauty and interest; the 
overnight hike; the week-end hike, and 
others. But however designated the gen- 
eral nature of hikes is the same in all 
cases. The call of Nature is the incen- 
tive,—the same instinct that in an earlier 
stage of culture sent knights travelling in 
search of adventure, started a Columbus 
westward on the uncharted Atlantic, set 
the pioneer on his travels, and still sends 
the explorer in search of the poles. Who 
that is older-grown cannot recall the 
same instinctive longings in his own boy- 
hood days? Scouting seizes on this in- 
stinctive wish of boyhood and makes it 
serve a deeper purpose. 

Camping 

A study of the various tests that scouts 
have to master in their advance through 
the grades of scoutcraft shows that ne- 
cessary knowledge can best be gained in 
camp, where the scouts meet for drill 
and instruction. These are enjoyable oc- 
casions, and are regarded as so impor- 
tant that it is considered necessary for 
the scouts to spend at least one week 
each summer in training camp. The site 
selected for a camp should be one with 
plenty of woodland for shade, wind 
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break, nature study and fuel; a plot of 
level ground for assembly and games; 
ample supply of pure water for drinking ; 
and a body of water suitable for swim- 
ming, boating, and fishing, or for skat- 
ing and ice games in winter. It should 
be located far enough away from home 
to give the boys a feeling of adventure. 
In camp the boys generally sleep in tents 
large enough to provide for a patrol of 
eight boys, using a permanent house. or 
shelter for dining hall and camp head- 
quarters, 
The Daily Program 

The purpose of camping is for train- 
ing in scoutcraft. Regular schedules 
for the day’s work are arranged just as 
in a summer school, but of course they 
have distinctive features, necessitated by 
the general nature of scoutcraft. The 
following may be considered a sample 
program: 
A.M, 


6:00; Reveille.) flac. ssaltte, 
drill, morning wash-up. 


wake-up 


7:00 Breakfast, tent clean-up, air 
‘blankets. 

8:00 Assembly, policing the grounds, 
sanitary and health inspection. 

9:00 Instruction in scoutcraft. 

11:00 Swimming and life saving drill. 

12:00 Dinner—tent inspection and pen- 
nant award. 

P.M. 

12:45 Quiet hour, letter writing. 

2:00 Scout games, hikes, stalking, ex- 
ploring trip. 

4:00 Swimming and water sports. 

6:00 Assembly, parade and evening 
colors. 

6:20 Supper. 

7:30 Campfire, stories, stunts. 

8:50 Tattoo—call to quarters. 

9:00 Taps—all lights out. 


The Camp Fire 


The evening campfire is an especially 
important part of the day’s work. It 
has in the scout program much of the 
significance that attended the council fire 
of ancient tribal times. The scouts 


SPEECH WITHOUT WORDS 


gather around the campfire to sing their 
songs, to listen to thrilling tales, to dis- 
cuss scout problems, to talk on the scout 
law, to listen to the impersonal recital 
of good turns and to _ suggestions 
from the scoutmaster. This is the hour 
that impresses the lessons of scoutcraft 
on the heart. The scout law and scout 
brotherhood should mean more to the 
boy scout because of the hours spent 
round the campfire in comradeship with 
his brother-scouts. He goes back to his 
daily life with clearer ideals and higher 
resolves. He has taken a step forward 
in scouting. 


The Movement in General 

Education is generally understood to 
mean the development of the mental fac- 
ulties, while athletic exercises are for the 
purpose of developing the physical na- 
ture. Scoutcraft may be said to aim at 
developing the higher and finer parts of 
the boy’s nature by teaching him to know 
and live the scout law. To accomplish 
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its purpose it guides and directs the uni- 
versal and elemental instincts of boy- 
hood. It recognizes that, subconscious- 
ly, the boy is moved by impulses—pe- 
culiar to an earlier stage of race devel- 
opment—and utilizes these instincts and 
impulses to impress higher lessons on 
him. All this is education of the great- 
est worth. 


The Future of Scouting 


Scouting has experienced a wonderful 
development. Already the majority of 
the nations of the world unaerstand, at 
least in a general way, the elements of 
scoutcraft. Let us picture to ourselves 
the possibilities for good should the 
method and aim of scouting become uni- 


versally known and accepted. Let us 
suppose that the boys of all nations were 
to receive the benefits of this education 
as generally as they now receive the 
benefits of ordinary school education. 
It is reasonable to conclude that a higher 
civilization than that we now enjoy 
would speedily result, and that the en- 
tire world would move forward to planes 
of culture as superior to that of the pres- 
ent, as the present now surpasses the cul- 
ture of tribal times. 


P. S. Anyone wishing to organize a 
Scout movement, or to ask any questions 
pertaining to it, may write to the Home 
and School Education Society. 
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CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


“Camp. Fire Girls” is the:name of a 
society whose object is to furnish a pro- 
gram for and maintain general super- 
vision over the recreational activities of 
girls joining the organization. The aim 
is to provide a program that shall satisfy 
the fraternal instincts of the members 
and their innate love of dramatic form 
and ritual, and tend to the formation of 
habits that contribute to the joys of 
every-day’ life. -These habits’ are con- 
cisely summed up in the law of the camp 
fire, which every girl admitted to the 
society promises to obey. The seven 
headings of this law are: Seek beauty, 
give service, pursue knowledge, be trust- 
worthy, hold onto health, glorify work, 
and be happy. 


The Name 


There is a beautiful significance in the 
name of the society. Our far-away an- 
cestors reverenced fire as the symbol of 
the house god. The home fire was not 
allowed to become extinct. When a new 
home was. formed, a portion of the old 
home fire was carried, with much cere- 
mony, to the new location wherewith to 
start a new home fire. So by a natural 
development, fire came to be a general 
symbol for the home. 


Since the camp fire is based on the 
home, since it is designed to enrich and 
bring to a more. complete development 
the highest instincts of girlhood—those 
that have to do with home-making—it is 
eminently proper that the name of the 
organization, as a whole, and the names 
of the different ranks to which the mem- 
bers of the society may attain, should 
either have the word, fire, as a component 
part of the name, or contain some al- 
lusion to fire——and so we have “Camp 
Fire Girls’—a comprehensive and beau- 
tifully symbolic name—wood gatherers, 
fire makers and torch bearers. 


Origin of Movement 


Dr.. Luther H. Gulick and. his? wii 
were the pioneers in the movement. In 
their private camp at Sebago Lake, Me., 
they marked out the beginning of what 
later became, with slight modifications, 
the ritual and form of the Camp Fire 
Girls. The name of their camp, Wohelo 
(the first two letters of the three words, 
work, health and love) became the watch- 
word of the new organization. Their 
first efforts were simply to work out a 
program of activities that would meet 
the needs of their own daughters and 
their girl friends. From this modest be- 
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ginning has developed the nation-wide 
organization as it exists today with its 
many thousand members. 


Organization of the Movement 


Preliminary work was done in 1911, 
but the organization was completed and 
headquarters opened in 1912. At that 
time the Boy Scout movement had been 
fully organized and had begun its great 
work for boys. A number of eminent 
workers, acquainted with childhood 
needs, and who knew that the adolescent 
years were the plastic period of lfe— 
when habits for good or ill are easily 
formed—joined with Dr. Gulick and per- 
fected the organization of the Camp Fire 
Girls, to do for the girls of our country 
what the Boy Scout movement was doing 
for the boys. But there is no connection 


between these two movements, each has 
its distinctive work. 


Necessity of a National Organization 


It was necessary to perfect a national 
organization so that, speaking generally, 
the program of activities may be the same 
wherever camp fires are organized. The 
program, however, is very elastic and 
varies between wide limits so as to meet 
the differing needs of different communi- 
ties and the requirements of the various 
social organizations from + which the 
members of the different camp-fires are 
drawn. For instance a camp-fire organ- 
ized in connection with a church will 
select a program differing in minor de- 
tails from a camp-fire organized in con- 
nection with a school. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS LEARN TEAMWORK 
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Details of Organizing 


But necessarily the general outline, the 
framework, so to speak, remains the 
same, and the objects sought to be gained 
are everywhere the same. To accomplish 
the broad general aims, to direct the 
movement as a whole and give vitality to 
it, a national organization is necessary. 
Accordingly, we have a Board of Elec- 
tors, of which all guardians of camp- 
fires, in good standing, are members, as 
well as a number of prominent and well 
known citizens; necessary officers—the 
president of the United States is always 


tive as possible. The program recognizes 
the need and desire of women to look as 
well as they can, and it is designed to 
create habits in girls of dressing neatly 
and attractively. This monition is con- 
stantly impressed on the members: Seek 
for the beautiful in your surroundings: 
and create beauty where it is not. This 
is simply following nature that lavishes 
beauty on every hand, and girls are more 
responsive to its appeal than boys. 


Give Service 


Give Service, the second heading of 
the law, is the slogan of the movement. 


ROLLING BLANKETS 


honorary president; and ex-presidents 
are honorary vice-presidents; a board of 
directors consisting of well known public 
citizens; an educational committee, and 
a national advisory council, of which the 
wife of the president of the United 
States is chairman. 


Seek Beauty 


The activities of the society as a whole 
are intended to fit its members to express 
in their life the law of the camp-fire. 
The first plank or heading of the law, 
is “seek beauty.” In furtherance of this, 
the girls are encouraged to do craft work, 
to make their own possessions as attrac- 


Girls win honors for ability to render 
first aid in case of accidents, or to serve 
as nurse when the need arises; they learn 
to be of real help at home—cooking, 
sewing, and every detail of home work. 
Nor is such help confined to the home. 
We read of camp-fire girls going into 
hospitals and wards, or of carrying flow- 
ers and dainties to the older invalids in 
the town, or of taking shut-in children to 
the parks to put a bit of sunshine into 
their lives. In some places they have 
converted unsightly vacant lots and 
dumping places into public parks, In 
these and many ways camp-fire girls 
learn the joy of service. 
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Pursue Knowledge 


The entire program of camp-fire activi- 
ties constitutes an educational movement 
of great worth. This is a surprise to 
many who think of camp-fire as an at- 
tempt to work over Indian customs to 
suit modern needs. It is, on the con- 
trary, practical education along seven 
points that represent broadly significant 
things that have always been and always 
will be important in the lives of girls— 
the home, health, outdoor life, citizen- 
ship, the making of beautiful objects with 
the hands, a knowledge of nature and 
how to make their own way in the world. 

This is accomplished through the sys- 
tem of bestowing honors; that is, of 
recognizing ability to practically do 
things, not for theoretical efficiency. 
‘These honors are grouped into seven 
crafts: Home-craft, Health-craft, Camp- 
craft, Business-craft, Citizenship or Pa- 
triotism. Honor beads are awarded for 
doing well tasks connected with these 


crafts. The beads are of different col- 
ors, one for each craft, symbolical of that 
craft. For instance, Home-craft honors 
are denoted by orange beads (orange for 
flame) ; Camp-craft, brown (brown for 
the woods), etc. Ability to do these tasks 
fit the girl for home and life duties. 


The Honor System 


There are hundreds of these tasks, 
covering all womanly activities. Thre 
idea is for the girls to learn by doing, and 
when they have done well to recognize 
this ability. The work of the home if it 
is only washing dishes or making beds, 
is dignified and made interesting because 
ability is recognized. The standing or 
grading of the girls is at once apparent 
to other members of the society by the 
honor beads worn. All this constitutes 
a system of education that fits the girl 
for womanly activity through life. It is 
a realization of the third plank or head- 
ing of the camp law. 
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Holding Onto Health 


Camp-fire realizes that a beautiful life 
demands for its fruitage physical health. 
It recognizes the duty of good health, 
believing that it is largely within the 
power of the individual by controlling the 
thoughts, appetites and passions, and 
proper care of the body. Cleanliness, 
outdoor exercise, plenty of sleep, and no 
eating between meals are habits upon 
which the camp-fire program insists. The 
activities of camp-fire, cultivating cheer- 
fulness as a duty, centering the thoughts 
on cheerful, wholesome topics furthers 
the course of health. A camp-fire girl 
has no time to indulge in morbid, un- 
wholesome, pessimistic thoughts that in- 
vite ill health. She is busy making beau- 
tiful things, rendering some useful serv- 
ice, pursuing knowledge in some pleasant 
way. In health-craft more than fifty 
honors are listed and any girl who is dilli- 
gent in this craft lays the foundation for 
health. It is scarcely necessary to call 
attention to the extreme importance of 
this plank in the law of the camp-fire. 
Women are now to take their full share 
in the responsibilities of government. 
Good health is a national asset. 


Symbolism 


The camp-fire program makes much of 
symbolism. We have noticed symbolism 
in the name of the society and in the 
names of the different ranks, and in the 
color of the honor beads. Primitive peo- 
ple make more of symbolism than people 
more advanced. Especially is this true 
of names. We cannot enlarge on this 
subject but recall the extensive use of 
symbolism among our Indian tribes. 
Symbolism enriches our concepts or 
thoughts of things. It may express a 
thought, an aspiration, or an ideal. It 
is the natural language of poetry. The 
camp-fire members make extensive use 
of Indian symbolism, expanded and beau- 
tified, not because they are playing In- 
dians, but because the use of symbols 
appeals to the instincts of youth before 
our habits of thought and action set to 
the more precise customs of mature life. 

Each girl, as she joins the camp-fire, 
selects a name for herself that expresses 
some ambition or ideal, like ‘“‘Minnetos- 
ka,” meaning happy daughter, signifying 
that the one chosing it intends to be hap- 
py in her work. By this name the mem- 
bers are addressed in ceremonial meet- 
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LEARNING HOME DUTIES 


ings. Then the new member designs or 
uses a symbol which has a reference to 
her ideal. For instance, Minnetoska 
might choose as her symbol the flower, 
black-eyed Susan, because the yellow of 
its petals stands for sunshine, which she 
desires to create in the lives of all about 
her. Then she makes for herself a cere- 
monial gown. She weaves her deeds, her 
desires, her dreams in more symbols on 
her gown. .To those who have eyes to 
see the gown is an index of the wearer’s 
character expressed in the language of 
symbolism, and is worn only on cere- 
monial occasions. 
Camp Fire 

A camp-fire is the unit of organization. 
It consists of at least six members and 
not more than twenty. Each camp-fire 
has at its head a guardian, who must be 
at least eighteen years of age. She re- 
ceives her appointment and authorization 
as guardian from the National Board of 
Directors. She must be personally fitted 
for her position, able to take the girls 
into her confidence about little things, 


often about things of consequence. She 
is one of the girls and has her ceremonial 
gown, her symbol, and special name. She 
presides at the meetings of the camp fire, 
directs the activities, goes with the girls 
into camps, and has them in her charge. 
All guardians in good standing are mem- 
bers of the Board of Electors. Where a 
number of camp-fires have been started 


in a locality, the guardians form an asso- 


ciation that meets for mutual counsel. 
Camping 

It is considered of the utmost impor- 
tance that Camp Fire Girls should spend 
a week or more in camp, in a carefully 
selected place, some distance away from 
home, with fellow members, under the 
watchful care of a guardian. A camp is 
in effect a summer school. The object is 
to impress on the members the deeper 
meaning of the program. The experi- 
ences there gained cannot be phrased in 
words. Subconsciously the meaning of 
life is opening before them. Unknown 
even to themselves ideals are taking form 
destined to influence her whole life. 
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How to Become a Camp-Fire Girl 


A girl must be at least twelve years 
old before she can become a member, and 
in addition she must fulfill certain re- 
quirements. She must know the purpose 
and ideals of the organization; she must 
be able to state the name of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Governor 
of the state, and the Mayor or highest 
local civic official. She must be able to 
tell how many stars and how many 


quirements is that she shall learn the 
Wood Gatherer’s Desire, which is as fol- 
lows: “As fagots are brought from the 
forest firmly held by the sinews that bind 
them, I will cleave to my Camp Fire Sis- 
ters wherever, whenever I find them.” 


“T will strive to grow strong like the pine 
tree, 
To be pure is my deepest desire; 
To be true to the truth that is in me 
And. follow the law of the Fire.” 


STUDYING 


stripes are in the United States flag and 
explain its symbolism. 

These are the principal requirements. 
Then she makes application to a council 
fire and promises to follow—as well as 
she can—the law of the camp-fire. A 
simple ceremony completes her initiation 
as a probationary member. She serves 
as such for two months and then if she 
has met a few simple conditions she can 
attain the first rank in the camp-fire or- 
ganization. 

Wood Gatherers 


Wood gatherer is the first rank a Camp 
Fire Girl may attain. Winning that rank 
shows that she is sincere in her ideals 
and is striving to live up to the law, it 
also shows that she has made a beginning 
in mastering craft work. One of the re- 


NATURE 


Advance in Craft Work 


She must, in addition during the time 
of probation, have won at least fourteen 
elective honors, of which three are chosen 
from home craft, three from citizenship 
craft, or patriotism, and three from na- 
ture craft. These honors indicate ad- 
vance in the formation of habits that will 
be helpful through life. The differently 
colored beads that she wears impress 
on her the fact that each task, great or 
small, is a part of life. To illustrate the 
honors, such as, make two kinds of bread 
and two kinds of cake; or name the au- 
thor and give an account of how the 
“Star Spangled Banner” was written; 
or identify and describe twenty wild 
birds. 

Having won the honors she is entitled 
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to wear beads the colors of which are 
symbolical of the crafts. As a Wood 
Gatherer she choses a symbol and makes 
a head band with the symbol as a design, 
and is entitled to wear a symbolical gown. 
Notice the significance of the name, 
Wood Gatherer. She is forming habits 
(gathering wood) that will enable her to 
make a home (fire) later on. 


Fire Maker 


This is the second rank in camp fire. 
The guardian determines when the girl 
is prepared to be advanced. The candi- 
date is required to win twenty elective 
honors but that in itself is not sufficient. 
The guardian must look behind the 
honors and judge from the earnestness 
of purpose, the heart-fitness of the can- 
didate. In some cases only a few weeks 
may elapse before she is fitted to become 


a fire-maker ; let us say before her char- 
acter has become so shaped, her habits 
so formed, her aim in life so set that she 
is fitted for advancement. 


Requirements for the Rank of Fire 
Maker 


The requirements for admission to the 
rank of Fire-maker show that the candi- 
date has made advance in various crafts 
that will enable her to exemplify better 
the law of the Camp-fire. She shows 
that she can cook and serve a meal, that 
she can mend a pair of stockings or a 
knitted under-garment, or hem some use- 
ful article. She shows ability to serve by 
demonstrating in pantomime what to do 
in case of clothing on fire, how to help in 
case a person who cannot swim is thrown 
in deep water, or a person fainting. She 
knows the principles of elementary ban- 
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daging. In civics she has committed to 
memory a good poem or a song, she can 
sing all the words of the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” she has thoroughly acquainted 
herself with the life of some eminent 
woman. 


What She Has Learned About Herself 


She has learned what a girl of her age 
should know about herself, those inti- 
mate things which careful mothers tell 
their daughters about the personal life 
of women. She has acquired a knowl- 
edge of personal hygiene. She knows 
the normal requirements of sleep and 
out-of-door exercises for her age, she 
knows how to dress for different states 
of the weather; she knows the care that 
should be bestowed on eyes and teeth, on 
hair and feet. She has slept with open 
windows or out of doors for at least a 
month. She knows the habits that will 
secure regularity of bodily functions nec- 
essary tor health. In addition, she must 
have won twenty elective honors. These 
honors are scattered through all of the 
crafts, at least one from each, and with 
the exception of home craft, not more 


IN FIRST AID 


than five can be taken from any one 
eroup. 

This shows the all-around character, 
the practical completeness of the camp- 
fire education. How many women of 
mature years could meet off-hand the 
requirements that candidates for the Fire 
Makers’ rank are obliged to meet? It 
is a splendid thing that many thousand 
girls in the United States are working to 
master these requirements. 


Torch Bearers 


As the name implies, one who seeks 
to become a Torch Bearer must demon- 
strate qualities of leadership, she must 
be fitted to bear the torch, to lead the 
way for others to follow. She must be 
at least fifteen years old. She must be 
loyal and dependable as well as livable 
and likable. She must be a good fellow- 
worker. She must present twenty honors 
from the list of elective honors in addi- 
tion to those previously won. 

There are two principal ways in which 
she demonstrates her fitness. She may 
qualify as a guide. That is, she must 
have led three girls for not less than 
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three months in some camp-fire activity, 
such as hiking, nature study, etc., or she 
may become a craftsman; that is, have 
developed expert skill in some one or 
more of the seven crafts. Let 
us simply add that if she de- 
sires to be an expert in home 
craft, she must demonstrate fit- 
ness in every detail of house- 
keeping. 
Conclusion 

We have now presented with 
some fulness of detail an out- 
linemometne .Camp® Fire Girl 
Movement. All can see in this 
movement a scheme of educa- 
tion tending to awaken in the 
consciousness of girls ideals of 
thought and action that shall 
enrich their entire life, that 
shall give them physical health, 
make them realize the joy of 
service, glorify the work of home, en- 
able them to beautify their surround- 
ings and by the key of symbolism 
open the door of understanding so that 


they shall see running through all of 
nature's work’evidence that Infinite In- 
telligence rules all things, that life itself 
is but a school of experience preparatory 


THE REST HOUR 


to a wider life. The future only can dis- 
close the full measure of worth to the 
girls of today—to the home of tomor- 
row—of the Camp Fire Girls. 


THE CAMP FIRE 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


This Association is the agency perfect- 
ed by the National Congress of Mothers 
to widen the scope of school activity and 
make it a more effective force in the 
community. The Congress itself is an 
incorporated society, whose primary ob- 
ject is to improve the conditions of child 
life. Its work subdivides into many 
branches of child betterment work, which 
it is not necessary for our purpose to 
discuss. It is otherwise when we come 
to consider its work in the field of edu- 
cation. 

All far-reaching schemes of reform 
utilize existing agencies, changing them 
to serve more advanced purposes. The 
Mother’s Congress recognizes that the 
two great factors in the education of 
children:-are the home and the school; 
and that the active agents are parents 


and teachers respectively. It is self- 
evident if the home and the school can 
be united in sympathetic codperation that 
in itself would be a forward step in edu- 
cation, and this union of purpose would 
enlarge the work of the school for its 
activities would widen to include the en- 
tire community. The method adopted by 
the Congress to serve such a purpose is 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 

This object was stated in the constitu- 
tion of the Congress at its first meeting 
in 1897. In 1907 the department of the 
Parent-Teacher Association was organ- 
ized to further this object. In 1913 the 
Bureau of Education, recognizing the 
great possibilities of this method, organ- 
ized a department to assist in making the 
work of the association more efficient 
and by giving it a degree of official recog- 
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nition to encourage the growth of the 
movement. In 1915 this department of 
the work of the Congress had become so 
important that the official name of the 
Congress was changed to read “National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations.” 

This new department in school meth- 
ods has accomplished so much good 
wherever it has been adopted and sup- 
ported, its possibilities are so promising— 
that other governments have made it a 
subject of investigation. Germany, quick 
to adopt anything helpful in education, 
has now officially adopted it—in its es- 
sential respects—as part of their educa- 
tional methods. In our own country our 
most prominent educators regard it as a 
great forward-step in school methods. All 
teachers who aspire to leadership in their 
profession, parents who have children to 
be educated, all who would increase the 
sum total of happiness in their commu- 
nity, should become familiar with the 
work of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, encourage the formation of one in 
their community and work to make it a 
success. 


How to Organize a Parent-Teacher 
Association 


It is necessary for some one to take 
the lead and arrange for a preliminary 
meeting. The principal of the schools 
should take an active part in this prelim- 
inary work, but this should not deter 
others doing what they can to make it a 
success. As it is a community movement 
all residing in the community, whether 
parents or teachers, married or single, 
should be urged to attend. All who 
recognize that they have a part in making 
community life more ample in volume, 
richer in content, abounding in neighbor- 
ly love, confidence, and willing service 
should do their part. All who feel that 
it is the duty of society to provide what- 
ever equipment experience has shown is 
helpful in advancing education that will 
fit children to win their battle of life 
should assist. 

The organization is so simple that it 


can be easily effected in one evening. 
Someone explains the purposes of the as- 
sociation and shows the great possibili- 
ties for good to the community. He 
shows that it is calculated to bring them 
together in conference to consider sub- 
jects that- interest them as neighbors 
united in a common cause, that it is to 
benefit community life and especially is it 
to benefit the schools which their children 
are attending. The hearts of all present 
must respond to these appeals. 


Affiliation With State and National 
Organizations 


There is nothing to prevent any com- 
munity organizing its own association, 
giving it any name wished and working 
along any line they wish but many ad- 
vantages are gained by affiliating with 
the state and national organization. Mere 
association with the larger group results 
in inspiration for work and there is the 
consciousness of strength in feeling that 
you are part of a nation-wide organiza- 
tion and the way is opened for help from 
experienced leaders and from the Bureau 
of Education. 


The Program Committee 


The Program Committee is easily the 
most important one of the association. 
It is its duty to arrange the topics to be 
discussed in the meeting, and leaders in 
the discussion are to be selected. 

It should be kept in mind by this com- 
mittee that they are not laying out a lec- 
ture course. They are not seeking to 
instruct their members in _ literature, 
science nor art. All these subjects are 
excellent, but they are seeking informa- 
tion that concerns every-day life in their 
homes, in their schools and in the com- 
munity. It is not a debating society that 
they have organized. It is not an old- 
fashioned lyceum. It cannot be called by 
any other name than a Parent-Teacher 
Association; the information sought is 
specialized information. How shall we 
widen the work of our school so that it 
shall include in one comprehensive 
scheme the teachers, the parents, the en- 
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A SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


tire community uniting their energies for 
one purpose—to better child-life. 


Activities Appropriate to the Purpose 
of the Association 


Certain general principles should be 
clearly understood as to the appropriate 
activities of the Association which will 
serve as a guide to the program commit- 
tee. In general terms these activities are: 


1. Social activities which bring to- 
gether the fathers and mothers and 
teachers. 
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Programs that educate in child bet- 
terment, home betterment, and 
school betterment. 

Providing necessary equipment for 
children who could not otherwise 
go to school, such as clothes, school 
books, eye-glasses, etc. 

Providing material help for the 
school for which the Board of 
Education may not be able to ap- 
propriate funds, such as musical 
and playground equipment, pic- 
tures, trees, shrubs, etc. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


5. Promoting child welfare legisla- 
tion that is entirely non-partisan. 


What a Parent-Teacher Association 
Should Not Be 
And there are certain lines of activity 
into which the Association should never 
venture. To allow its energies to be used 
in these directions is to make a failure. 
In general terms these activities are: 


1. It should never be a destructive 
agent; its function is to build up 
with encouragement and help, and 
not to tear down with malicious or 

hasty criticism. 

2. It must never. allow itself- to be 
used by factions of any kind. 

3. It should never allow personal 
grievances to be discussed in_ its 
meetings. 

4. It should never interfere with 
school management, or attempt to 
dictate school policies, or plan out 
school programs. 


The Extensive Field of Work 


Between these positive and negative 
limits, what the association should con- 
sider and what it should not consider, is 
a wide field of useful effort. The value 
of the association to any community will 
depend upon the use made of its oppor- 
tunities. The richest mine in the world 
is of no use unless it is worked; to derive 
value from any form of social activity we 
must make use of its facilities. It is so 
with this organization. It can be made 
a blessing, but the people in any com- 
munity where it is organized must do 
their part. At the meeting of the Asso- 
ciations the questions up for discussion 
must be live subjects of interest to the 
schools, the children, and the community. 


Topics Bearing Directly on the 
Schools 

In the department of “The New Educa- 
tion in these Study Guides” (4449-4531) 
we have considered, in general terms, a 
very latfge number of topics, anyone of 
which could be made the subject of a 
most interesting evening discussion. Let 
us select, almost at random, one general 


subject, “New Equipment” (4459-4469). 
We have very briefly considered twenty- 
four topics, treating of school grounds; 
play grounds and necessary apparatus ; 
school buildings, etc. Of necessity, we 
could only point out what was needed, 


show new ideas in connection with such 


requirements. Our brief treatment will 
serve as the foundation for further dis- 
cussion in the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. The treatment we have given:can 
be supplemented with material gathered 
from other sources. 


The Value of Such a Discussion 

It is not necessary to point out the 
ereat practical value of such a discussion. 
Educational methods have made such 
rapid progress of late years that men and 
women whose school days have receded 
in the vista of past years are bewildered 
when they are told of modern require- 
ments, and yet every modern innovation 
serves a good purpose in education. If 
the entire community—all interested in 
the community—can be fully informed 
on these points the result will be vastly 
improved school equipment. Who can 
measure the good of such results? Beau- 
tiful grounds, tastily laid out and orna- 
mented; buildings beautiful in design 
with a plentiful supply of shrubs and 
flowers—all tend to develop the higher 
parts of our complex nature. We see 
more of beauty in life, higher ideals float 


before us. Other Topics 


But this is only one illustration. Let 
us consider the general subject of the 
“New Education and the Home” (4476- 
4488). In outline we have presented no 
less than twenty-five topics, every one of 
them a fit subject for discussion by the 
Association. Here again advance in 
school methods has been so rapid that 
only those who have kept fully informed 
understand the importance of the sub- 
ject; but everyone is a forward-step, 
everyone results in widening the horizon 
of our thoughts, and makes life itself 
richer in contents. As we have already 
remarked, we call attention to these 
topics already discussed, not because the 
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treatment is full and complete, but be- 
cause enough is given to start the discus- 
sion which is to be supplemented from 
other sources. 
Home Making 

Home making is a subject .that could 
be profitably discussed .by the Parent- 
Teacher Association. It is directly in 
line with the objects of the society. The 
very foundation of community well- 
being is the home. Material for discus- 


sion will be found in “The New Educa- 
tion” (4490-4498). There we have con- 


sidered what the school can do to supply 
training that will make efficient home- 
makers. Many topics of vital interest 
are there briefly treated, everyone is a 
fit subject for discussion by the associa- 
tion. . 

It were tiresome to enlarge on this sub- 
ject. Enough has-been given to show 
what an extensive field of discussion is 
open for the Parent-Teacher Association 
in relation to the schools and they are 
topics of absorbing interest. All teachers 
—worthy of the name—are anxious to be 
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TRAINING IN’ HEALTH HABITS 


informed fully in these points. Parents 
can renew their waning interests in edu- 
cational matters by considering the 
widening field of present day methods. 
There is also inspiration from the wider 
outlook they gain from the discussion of 
modern methods. In this one respect 
alone the worth of the Parent-Teacher 
Association is convincingly shown. 


The Parent-Teacher Association and 
the Community 


The aim of the Association is, of 
course, to revive the community spirit of 


earlier days. The word, community, here 
means a section of county forming a unit 
of activity. It may be a school district, 
several districts consolidated, or an entire 
township. One purpose of the Associa- 
tion is to rouse in the people of any given 
community the feeling that they are one, 
with common interests which they are 
to promote by united effort. The only 
way that can be done is to bring the 
people together, not only for discussions, 
but for recreation. It is the work of the 
Association to consider ways and means 
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of accomplishing such a result. We have 
alreay pointed out some wonderful re- 
sults ‘that “attended such « efforts’. (see 


4910). Pre-School Training 


This is a division of the activity of 
the Association, concerned with home 
training of children too young to attend 
a formal school, and this division is also 
interested in kindergarten work. Many 
topics at once present themselves for dis- 
cussion. Froebel and his work are to be 
considered. Asa help in this discussion 
we have prepared an account of the train- 
ing of children from infancy to kinder- 
garten age. (See “Before School Life 
Begins,” 3225.) This will serve to in- 
troduce the subject. This is an extreme- 
ly important part of the work of the 
Association. It is a discussion of meth- 
ods whereby the germs of the finer ele- 
ments of our nature are developed. 


Home Training 


The Association is interested in con- 
sidering the general question of home 
training. There are no more important 
subjects: tor sit) tow considers) LEvisanor 
necessary for us to repeat what we have 
already considered. (“Suggestions to 
Parents and Teachers,” 3649.) Here are 
topics deserving of careful discussion. 
Any agency like this Association that 
aims to impress on the minds of parents 
duties they are prone to forget in the 
hurry and cares of everyday life (see 
3652), is serving a purpose, than which 
none is more important in the entire field 
of education. 


The Widening Field of Education 


We have in the last few pages con- 
sidered three great educational schemes 
that have been developed since this cen- 
tury opened, that—unitedly—wonderful- 
ly enlarges the general meaning of educa- 
tion, and effects changes almost revolu- 
tionary in character. Men and women 
in the prime of life can recall, with a 
smile, the restricted meaning of educa- 


tion when they were children, or rather 
what was meant by a “common school 
education.”” Now the education of chil- 
dren includes greatly more than in for- 
mer years. 


The Education of Home 

Education is now a home and a com- 
munity affair. Schools and teachers are 
but a part of the agencies employed. The 
education of the child begins in the home 
long before school age has been reached. 
Parents themselves are the teachers. 
They bring to their work their stores of 
parental love. They train themselves 
for their work. Mothers’ circles are or- 
ganized for this purpose. The Associa- 
tion is ready to discuss with parents the 
methods employed. In the light of our 
present understanding these early years 
of home training are seen to be the most 
important part of child education. This 
period is concerned with the beginning of 
things. And the first step is the most 
important. The physical, mental, and 
moral nature of the little child—symbol- 
ized by the opening flower—is under 
their care, subject to their guidance. 
They are to journey with their children 
through these years and direct the forma- 
tion of habits that will be helpful all 
through life. 

School Education 

Then come the years of school life, 
but it is no longer the education of the 
school alone. The home and the school 
are brought together in hearty coopera- 
tion. Parents and teachers—the entire 
community—work together, consult to- 
gether, plan together; they mutually un- 
derstand each other. And the school 
itself is simply a larger home, though a 
home set apart for special purposes, sup- 
plied with special equipment. All can 
see how much richer such an education 
is. This ideal has not been fully realized, 
but it is the end for which many forces 
are working. And the Parent-Teacher 
Association is the agency destined to ac- 
complish this result. 
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SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES 


“Special days” in school are those dur- 
ing which the regular work of the school 
pauses, in order that the pupils may com- 
memorate with appropriate exercises the 
services of great men like Lincoln and 
Washington; or fittingly celebrate notable 
events in the nation’s history, such as 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the close of the World War; 
or interpret and inspire interest in such 
customs and movements as are honored 
on Decoration Day and Labor Day. Not 
only is it fitting for the schools to cele- 
brate these days set aside for special pur- 
poses, but each occasion can be made to 
impart a lesson that leads to the upbuild- 
ing of character. 

Since the schools, as a rule, are not in 
session on these special days—they being 
legal holidays—the exercises appropriate 
to a certain day are generally held on the 
day preceding, or on a preceding Friday. 
In some cases—like the Fourth of July 
observance—the exercises are intended 


to be a community celebration. Special 
programs, carefully worked out, make 
the days on which they are presented, 
red-letter ones in the school calendar. 
As a result of thoughtful preparation, in- 
terest increases as each day approaches 
and inspiration for work dates from its 
observance. With each program lessons 
are presented that cannot be drawn from 
text-books and ideals formed that may 
color the entire life. 


The Central Thought of the Day 


To make special day exercises a success 
the teacher must put heart earnest en- 
deavor into the work of program prepar- 
ation. But no teacher who realizes that 
teaching is service,—that into her hands 
is intrusted the most priceless thing in 
the world, the mind of a little child,— 
will shrink from this work of prepara- 
tion, indeed the work becomes a labor 
of love when she realizes the possible 
results to be attained, She will strive 
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not only to arrange a program that will 
interest her pupils, but one that draws out 
the hidden message of the day and im- 
presses it on their minds. 

The principal thoughts which these ex- 
ercises tend to impress upon the pupil, 
may be the duty of loyal service to his 
country as illustrated in the life of Wash- 
ington, or the depth and meaning of a 
mother’s love, which is the urgent 
thought on Mother’s Day. There may be 
an appeal to patriotism, as is the case on 
Flag Day. In every case there is a cen- 
tral thought of duty, loyalty or chivalry 
and the thorough teacher will search out 
the leading thought of the day, formulate 
it in a few trenchant sentences, and select 
a program that emphasizes it. 


Special Days and the Community 


But the benefits of special day exer- 
cises are not confined to the school 
proper. The special days should be get- 
together days in the community. Where- 
ever a parent-teacher organization exists 
it should lend a hand; as many members 
as possible should attend and they can 
also assist in the matter of room decora- 
tion. This affords the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with 


the parents, and the parents better in- 
formed as to the work of the school. In 
this and other ways special days in 
schools are productive of good. 


Our Object 


Our purpose in this department of the 
Study Guides is to help the teachers in 
this preparatory work. Their time is 
very fully occupied with necessary rou- 
tine work, and however willing they may 
be to prepare for special day work they 
do not have necessary material for the 
exercises at hand. We have therefore 
gathered and arranged a store of mate- 
rial from which topics of interest for 
papers, essays and orations can be drawn, 
we will also venture a few hints as to 
room-decoration, music, and the teacher’s 
opening remarks. Of necessity the pro- 
gram will vary with the nature of the 
day; and yet there is much that is com- 
mon in all special day exercises. 

Our hope is that with the assistance 
thus offered, teachers may more readily 
arrange a suitable program, more clearly 
grasp the central thought of the day and, 
more earnestly present it, that all may 
profit by these Special Day Exercises. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time. 


Footprints that perhaps another,— 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main,— 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
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OcToBER 12 


As this day is not a legal holiday, the 
schools are generally in session, and the 
exercises can be held on the day itself or 
on the preceding Friday if desired. It 
is eminently fitting that this day be com- 
memorated, for it is the anniversary of 
one of the great events in history. It 
marked the beginning of a new age in the 
world’s progress. Columbus is, indeed, 
the center around which the exercises 
gather; but, after all, it is not the man 
himself that we commemorate, but the 
Discovery of America. It is well for the 
pupils to understand the vast importance 
of that discovery—its great influence on 
civilization, for it broadened the world’s 
conceptions and marked the definite 
breaking away from many traditions of 
the past. 


Room Decorations 


No special room decorations are neces- 
sary. Ifa large picture of Columbus can 
be secured, let it be displayed in a con- 
spicuous position. A large map of the 
world on which the first voyage can be 
traced—to be used later in the program— 
should be hung on the board. 


The Message of the Day 


In the opening talk by the teacher, it is 
suggested that she leave to the exercises 
proper the description of Columbus and 
his voyages, but that she very briefly 
point out the influence of the discovery 
on civilization. Speak of the resolute 
perseverance of Columbus that sustained 
him through years of discouragement and 
trials in the pursuit of his ideals and 
led to final triumph. From this a lesson 
can be drawn that may inspire pupils to 
be faithful to their ideals, to persevere 
resolutely in plans for life they may have 
formed. All this must be brief, but the 
teacher may sow seed that will influence 
a life. 


The Program 


A paper, or one or more brief essays 
on the life of Columbus, will be very in- 
teresting and effective. The material for 
such purposes can be drawn from the 
article on Columbus in the reference vol- 
umes of this work, Vol. II, page 659, 
which gives a very full account of his life 
and voyages. A biographical graphic of 
Columbus is given in Vol. X, page 4210. 
Another interesting exercise is to have 
one of the pupils trace the first—or any 
other voyage—on the map already spoken 
of. In addition to these exercises, music 
—any good school songs—recitations, 
readings and declamations, make up the 
program of the day. We have arranged 
material that can be used for such pur- 
poses on tke following pages. 


Readings 


THE LANDING oF CoLuMBus. It was on Fri- 
day morning, the 12th of October, 1492, that 
Columbus first beheld the New World. On 
landing, he threw himself on his knees, kissed 
the earth, and returned thanks to God with 
tears of joy. His example was followed by the 
rest, whose hearts indeed overflowed with the 
same feelings of gratitude. Columbus then, 
rising, drew his sword, displayed the royal 
standard, and took solemn possession, in the 
name of the Castilian sovereigns, giving the 
island the name of San Salvador. The feelings 
of the crew now burst forth in the most ex- 
travagant transports. They thronged about the 
Admiral with overflowing zeal, some embrac- 
ing him, others kissing his hands. Those who 
had been most mutinous and turbulent during 
the voyage were now most devoted and enthusi- 
astic. Some begged favors of him as if he had 
already wealth and honors in his gift. Many 
abject spirits, who had outraged him by their 
insolence, now crouched at his feet, begging 
pardon for all the trouble they had caused him, 
and promising the blindest obedience for the 
future. 


CotumsBus’ RETuRN To Patos. Great was the 
agitation in the little community of Palos, as 
they beheld the well-known vessel of the Ad- 
miral re-entering their harbor. Their despond- 
ing imaginations had long since consigned him 
to a watery grave; for, in addition to the 
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COLUMBUS AT THE COURT OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 


preternatural horrors which hung over the 
voyage, they had experienced the most stormy 
and disastrous winter within the recollections 
of the oldest mariners. Many of them had 
relatives on board. They thronged immediately 
to the shore to assure themselves with their 
own eyes of the truth of their return. When 
they beheld their faces once more, and saw 
them accompanied by the numerous evidences 
which they brought back of the success of the 
expedition, they burst forth in acclamations of 
joy and gratitude. They awaited the landing 
of Columbus, when the whole population of the 
place accompanied him and his crew to the 
principal church, where solemn thanksgivings 
were offered up for their return, while every 
bell in the village sent forth a joyous peal in 
honor of the glorious event. 


His TRIUMPHANT JOURNEY TO THE CAPITAL. 
He took with him on his journey specimens of 
the multifarious products of the newly dis- 
covered regions. He was accompanied by sev- 
eral of the native islanders, arrayed in their 
simple barbaric costumes, and decorated, as he 
passed through the principal cities, with collars, 
bracelets, and other ornaments of gold rudely 
fashioned. He exhibited also considerable 
quantities of the same metal in dust, or in 
crude masses, numerous vegetable exotics pos- 
sessed of aromatic or medicinal virtues, several 
quadrupeds unknown to Europe, and birds of 
gaudy plumage which gave a brilliant effect 
to the pageant. The Admiral’s progress through 
the country was everywhere impeded by the 
multitudes thronging forth to gaze at the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of the more extraordinary 
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man, who, in the emphatic language of the 
time, which had now lost its force from its 
familiarity, first revealed the existence of a 
“new world.” As he passed through the busy, 
populous city of Seville, every window, balcony, 
and house-top, which could afford a glimpse of 
him, was crowded with spectators. 


CotumMBus BEFoRE THE Court. Ferdinand 
and Isabella were seated, with their son, Prince 
John, under a superb canopy of state, awaiting 
his arrival. On his approach they arose from 
their seat, and, extending their hands to him to 
salute, caused him to be seated before them. 
After a brief interval they requested from 
Columbus a recital of his adventures. His 
manner was sedate and dignified, but warmed 
with the glow of natural enthusiasm. ~He 
enumerated the several islands he had visited, 
expatiated on the temperate character of the 
climate, and the capacity of the soil for every 
variety of production, appealing to the samples 
imported by him as evidence of their natural 
productiveness. When Columbus ceased, the 
King and Queen, together with all present, 
prostrated themselves on their knees in grate- 
ful thanksgiving, while the solemn strains of 
the Te Deum were poured forth by the choir 
of the royal chapel, as in commemoration of 
some glorious victory. 


COLUMBUS AND HIS WORK 


Long lay the ocean-paths from man concealed; 
Light comes from Heaven,—the magnet is 
revealed, 
A surer star to guide the seaman’s eye 
Than the pale glory of the northern sky; 
Alike ordained to shine by night and day, 
Through calm and tempest, with unsetting ray, 
Where’er the mountains rise, the billows roll, 
Still, with strong impulse turning to the pole, 
True as the sun is to the morning true! 
Through light as film, and trembling as the 
dew. 


Then man no longer plied with timid oar 

And failing heart along the windward shore; 

Broad as the sky he turned his fearless sail, 

Defied the adverse, wooed the favoring gale, 

Bared to the storm his adamantine breast, 

Or soft on ocean’s lap lay down to rest; 

While free as clouds the liquid ether sweep 

is white-winged vessels around the unbounded 

deep; 

From clime to clime the wanderers loved to 
roam 

The waves his heritage, the world his home. 


Then first Columbus, with his mighty hand 

Of grasping genius weighed the sea and land; 

The get o’er balanced; where the tide of 
ight, 

Day after day rolled down the gulf of night, 

There seemed one waste of waters; long in vain 

His spirit brooded o’er the Atlantic main, 
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Suggestive Program 


It 


Song, “Hail Columbia”. . Hopkinson 
OLUIMB US psoas See T. C. Adams 
Essay, “Early Life of Columbus” 
Wolumbus<7 3... ces Joaquin Miller 
Christopher C— 

Columbus to Ferdinand...... Mason 


Essay, 
“The First Voyage of Columbus” 


RPOMUINIDUS Mies chee as Olive E. Dana 
Essay, ‘““The Second Voyage” 


Columbus Crossing the Atlantic. . 
ke ae Arthur Hugh Clough 


Essay, “The Third Voyage” 


Walumousin Chains... vo... see ee 


Song, “Columbia, My Land” 
re 


Song, “America”’ 
Dramatization—Columbus Before 


Ferdinand and Isabella 
Essay, “What Columbus Knew 
About the World” 


@alumbuse ss. o.: L. H. Sigourney 
Columbus at the Court of Spain. . 

5 pO De eee Mir Ei Bovd. 
GolambUswen sc. ne Aubrey De Vere 


Essay on Courage 


Dramatization—‘“The Landing of 
Columbus” 


Song, “Columbia, the Gem of the 


When, sudden as creation burst from naught, 
Light, order, beauty! his mind explored 

The unveiling mystery, his heart adored; 
Where’er sublime imagination trod, 

He heard the voice, he saw the face of God. 


Far from the western cliff he cast his eye, 
O’er the wide ocean, stretching to the sky; 
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COLUMBUS TAKING POSSESSION OF THE NEW WORLD 


In calm magnificence the sun declined, 

And left a paradise of clouds behind, 

Proud at his feet, with pomp of pearls and 
gold, 

The billows in a sea of glory rolled. 


CHRISTOPHER C—— 


In the city of Genoa, over the sea, 

In a beautiful land called Italy, 

There lived a sailor called Christopher C—— 
A very wise man for his time was he. 


He studied the books and maps and charts, 

All that they knew about foreign parts; 

And he said to himself: “There certainly 
oughter 

Be some more land to balance the water. 


“As sure as a gun, the earth is round; 
Some day or other a way will be found 

To get to the east by sailing west; 

Why shouldn’t I find it as well as the rest?” 


The court philosopher shook his head, 
Laughing at all that Christopher said; 

But the Queen of Spain said, “Christopher C— 
Here is some money, go and see.” 


That was just what he wanted to do, 

And in fourteen hundred and ninety-two, 
From the port of Palos, one August day, 
This Christopher C— went sailing away. 


He sailed and sailed with wind and tide, 

But he never supposed that the sea was so wide. 

And the sailors grumbled and growled and 
cried, 

“We don’t believe there’s another side. 


“Oh, take us back to our native shore, 

Or we never shall see our wives any more! 
Take us back, O Christopher C—, 

Or we will tumble you overboard into the sea.” 


In spite of their threats he wouldn’t do it; 
There was land ahead and Christopher knew it. 
They found San Salvador, green and low, 
And the captain shouted, “I told you so! 
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“This is the land King Solomon knew, 
Where myrrh and aloes and spices grew, 
Where gold and silver and gems are found, 
Plenty as pebbles all over the ground!” 


They thought they had sailed clear ’round the 
ball, 

But it wasn’t the other side at all, 

But an island lying just off the shore 

Nobody had ever seen before. 


They planted their flag on a flowery plain, 
To show that the country belonged to Spain, 
But it never once entered Christopher’s mind 
That North America lay behind. 


Then Christopher C— he sailed away, 

And said he would come another day; 

But if he had stayed here long enough, 
We should talk Spanish or some such stuff. 


HOW DID HE DO UIE? 


How in Heaven’s name did Columbus get over 
Is a pure wonder to me, I confess; 
Cabot and Raleigh, too, that well-read rover, 
Frobisher, Dampier, Drake, and the rest. 
Bad enough all the same 
For them that after came, 
But in great Heaven’s name 
How he should ever think 
That on the other brink 
Of this wild waste terra firma should be, 
Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. 


How a man should ever hope to get thither, 
E’en he knew that there was another side, 
But to suppose he should come any whither, 
Sailing straight on into chaos untried,— 
In spite of the motion 
Across the whole ocean, 
To stick to the notion, 
That in some nook or bend 
Of a sea without end 
He should find North and South America, 
Was a pure madness, indeed, I must say. 


What if wise men had, as far back as Ptolemy, 

Judged that the earth like an orange was 
round, 

None of them ever said, “Come along, follow 


me, 
Sail to the West and the East will be found.” 
Many a day before 
Ever they’d come ashore, 


Sadder and wiser men, 

They’d have turned back again; 
And that he did not, but did cross the sea, 
Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. 


COLUMBUS ON HIS VOYAGE 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone! 
Speak, Admiral, what shall I say?” 
“Why say, ‘Sail on, sail on! and on!’” 
“My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak!” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say, at break of day, 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men drop dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say—” 
He said: “Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed! They sailed! Then spoke the mate; 
“This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt as a leaping sword; 
“Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson; “On and on!” 


—Joaquin Miller. 
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OcTosBErR 31 


This is nota legal holiday, but by im- 
memorial custom it has’ become the oc- 
casion for playful practices supposed to 
be characteristic of old beliefs, which the 
educated world has long since outgrown. 
Then it is that uncouthly dressed, fun- 
loving young folks play at being witches, 
ghosts and fairies; while fantastic lan- 
terns—perhaps the home-made pumpkin 
variety—lend an eery charm to the eve- 
ning. It is not strange that all this ap- 
peals to the imagination of youth, for its 
practices hark back to a time when hu- 
manity was young in the world, and they 
are in tune with youthful thought in a 
way that we, who are older grown, can 
not understand. And so it is that the 
wide-awake teacher of primary grades 
does well to prepare a simple program 
for Hallowe’en, even though no lesson 
of great educational value can be drawn 
from the exercises. 

It has been suggested that preparing 
some quaint room decorations may con- 
stitute the “Busy Work” for days preced- 
ing Hallowe’en.itself. Such work is sure 
to be very interesting to the little pupils. 
Let them make booklets in the shape of 
pumpkins, black cats, witches’ hats, or 
broomsticks ; these may also serve as in- 
vitations for their parents to visit the 
school. Rows of cats, or fairies or brown- 
ies may be cut out of white paper and 
used as a border for the blackboard. On 
the day itself, some of the boys might 
bring in a jack-o’-lantern to stand on the 
desk. The program itself will be a sim- 
ple one,—school songs, one or more reci- 
tations. The teacher might tell—not read 
—some short fairy story. We have ar- 
ranged a few articles suitable for recita- 
tions. 


A gipsy flame is on the hearth, 
Sign of this carnival of mirth. 
Through the dun fields and from the glade 
Flash merry folk in masquerade— 
It is the witching Hallowe'en. 


Pale tapers glimmer in the sky, 
The dead and dying leaves go by; 
Dimly across the faded green 
Strange shadows, stranger shades are seen— 
It is the mystic Hallowe’en. 


Soft gusts of love and memory 
Beat at the heart reproachfully; 
The lights that burn for those who die 
Were flickering low, let them flare high— 
It is the haunting Hallowe’en. 


—A,. F. Murray. 


HALLOWP’EN PROGRAM 


Where the bee sucks there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry, 


On the bat’s back do I fly. 


—Shakespeare. 


The Brownie Song......... Gaynor 
Fairies of the Caldon Low... Howitt 
Song, “Comin’ Through the Rye” 
‘The Shoemaker and the Elves. Grimm 
The Gifts of the Dwarfs 

The Fairies 

Essay, “Origin of Hallowe’en”’ 
Dramatization of Cinderella 

Reading from Adventures of a 


Brownie)... 402. eee Craik 
‘am’ ©'Shanter. 2 32 eee Burns 
Song, “Annie Laurie” 

Little Orphant Annie: sees Riley 


Jack O’Lantern Drill 


HALLOWE’EN 


Pixie, kobold, elf, and sprite 
All are on their rounds tonight,— 
In the wan moon’s silver ray 
Thrive their helter-skelter play. 


Fond of cellar, barn, or stack 
True unto the almanac, 
They present to credulous eyes 
Strange hobgoblin mysteries. 
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HALLOWE’EN 


THE SPIRIT OF HALLOWE'EN 


Cabbage-stumps—straws wet with dew— 
Apple-skins, and chestnuts too, 

And a mirror for some lass 

Show what wonders come to pass. 


Doors they move, and gates they hide 
Mischiefs that on moonbeams ride 
Are their dees,—and, by their spells, 
Love records its oracles. 
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Don’t we all, of long ago 

By the ruddy fireplace glow, 

In the kitchen and the hall, 

Those queer, coof-like pranks recall? 


Eery shadows were they then— 
But tonight they come again; 
Were we once more but sixteen 
Precious would be Hallowe'en. 
—Joel Benton. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 
The Last Thursday in November 


In its present form, this is a distinctive- 
fy American holiday; but it is, after all, 
a revival of a w rld-wide, age-old festi- 
val modified by peculiar circumstances 
and Puritanic thought. It is the one 
holiday set aside by official proclamation 
each year. The school exercises are gen- 
erally held the Wednesday afternoon pre- 
ceding the day itself. 

The lesson of the day to be emphasized 
by the. teacher is the thankfulness all 
should feel for the good that has been 
bestowed during the year just closing; a 
recognition that all are dependent upon a 
Higher Power manifesting through what 
we call Nature. When this thought has 
been brought out, application can be made 
to individual circumstances of the year,— 
good crops, the blessing of national peace, 
freedom from epidemics, etc. 


Room Decorations 


Thanksgiving being essentially a har- 
vest festival, the room can be appropri- 
ately decorated with harvest emblems,— 
stalks of corn with half-husked ears 
hanging down, apple-tree boughs with 
apples on, a small basket of potatoes on 
the platform, wreaths of forest leaves 
colored by the frost, a pumpkin or so 
resting near the corn stalks, etc. Ameri- 
can flags are always in order. On the 
board, let some sentence or verse appro- 
priate to the day be printed. 


History oF THANKSGIVING Day. Each au- 
tumn the Romans held thanksgiving feasts in 
honor of the goddess Ceres; the Greeks, at 
about the same time, honored Demeter. The 
Israelites, too, set aside days for thanksgiving, 
of which the Feast of the Tabernacles is the 
oldest one known. Special days have been set 
aside for thanksgiving purposes by various na- 
tions from time to time. The Hollanders cele- 
brated such a day in October, 1575, for their 
deliverance from the Spaniards in the siege of 
Leyden; England celebrated September 3, 1588, 
as a day of thanksgiving for the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. Another special Thanksgiv- 
ing day was February 27, 1872, to express the 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR 
‘THANKSGIVING 


The wee bird has its nest 
Safe in the tree so tall; 


For Birdlings’ nest, for children’s 
homes, 


I thank the Lord for all. 


Thanksgiving Hymn. ..Montgomery 
Reading of the Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation 


Essay, “The Pilgrims’ Journey to 
America” 

Thanksgiving Day. .Lydia M. Child 

Essay, “The First Thanksgiving” 


Autumn Fires Stevenson 
The Pumpkin W hittier 
Fable of the Ant and the Grasshopper 


What the Wood Fire Said to the 
Little Boy Frank L. Stanton 


“The Corn Song” 
The Story of a Seed 
The Gift of Maize—From 
Hiawatha’s Feasting. .. Longfellow 
Thanksgiving Quotations 
‘Tableaux— 
Puritans going to church 
The Puritan (Deacon Chapin) 
Priscilla and John Alden 
A Thanksgiving dinner in Old 
New England 
The visit of an Indian chief 
Landing on Plymouth Rock 
Song, “We Thank Thee” 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


gratitude of the nation for the restoration of 
the Prince of Wales to health; still another 
was celebrated June 27, 1887, the occasion be- 
ing the Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s fifty years’ 
reign. 

The first Thanksgiving in this country was 
held in Plymouth in November, 1621, a little 
less than a year after the landing of the Puri- 
tans. It was appointed entirely for religious 
purposes, in order to give the settlers an oppor- 
tunity to express their gratitude for the perils 
they had passed and for the bounties they had 
enjoyed. The settlers entertained many Indian 
guests on that occasion; the great chief, Mas- 
sasoit, and ninety men being among the number. 
The Indians reciprocated by killing five deer 
and bringing them in to the colonists. In that 
first celebration the feasting continued over 
several days. Two years later another Thanks- 
giving was appointed by the Puritans, after rain 
came in time to enable them to raise a crop 
of corn. Three years later still another was 
held when a ship arrived in the nick of time. 
After that the custom seems to have become 
general, and it passed to the other colonies. 
When Washington was president he issued a 
national proclamation and the various states 
followed. But Thanksgiving was not observed 
uniformly on the same day until 1863. Since 
that year the last Thursday in November has 
been observed generally. 


“THE CORN SONG” 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gifts has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine; 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
On harvest-fields like snow. 


Through vales of grass and meads of flowers, 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 


We dropped the seed o’er the hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


And through the long, bright days of June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 
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And now, with Autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest-time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


OUR FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY 


Children, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 

Founded by our Pilgrim fathers 
In that time so far away? 


They had given, for religion, 
Wealth and comfort, yes and more, 
Left their homes, and friends, and kindred 
For a bleak and barren shore. 


On New England’s rugged headlands, 
Now where peaceful Plymouth lies, 
There they built their rough log cabins, 

"Neath the cold forbidding skies. 


And too often e’en the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread 
Lest the wild and savage red-man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


Want and sickness, death and sorrow, 
Met their eyes on every hand, 

And before the springtime reached them, 
They had buried half their band. 


But their noble, brave endurance 
Was not exercised in vain; 

Summer brought them brighter prospects, 
Ripening seed and waving grain. 


So the Governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all His mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


That was in the Autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred and twenty-one; 

Scarce a year from when they landed, 
And the colony begun. 


And now when in late November, 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 

’Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims, long since dead. 


We shall never know the terrors 
That they braved, years, years ago. 

But for all their struggles gave us, 
We our gratitude can show. 


And the children of this country, 
If they feast, or praise, or pray, 
Should bless God for those brave Pilgrims, 
And their first Thanksgiving Day. 


HOYNHO OL AVM AHL NO SWIYXOIId 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 


FATHER, WE THANK THEE 


For flowers that bloom about our feet, For brothers strong and sisters fair, - 
For tender grass so fresh and sweet, For love at home and here each day, 

For song of birds and hum of bee, For guidance lest we get astray, 

For all things fair we hear or see, For this new morning with its light, 

For blue of stream and blue of sky, For rest and shelter of the night, 

For pleasant shade of branches high, For health and food, for love and friends, 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze, For ev’rything thy goodness sends, 

For beauty of the blooming trees, Father in heaven, we thank thee. 


For mother-love and father-care, —Emerson. 
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CHRISTMAS, 


DecEMBER 25 


Christmas is a very ancient festival 
adopted by the church very early in the 
Christian Era to commemorate the birth 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and is so celebrated 
wherever Christianity is the prevailing 
religion. It is thus the universal holiday 
of Christendom. While the general spirit 
of the celebration is the same every- 
where, each country has its particular 
method of celebration. In our country 
gifts are exchanged and it is made the 
occasion for feasting and general enjoy- 
ment. The school exercises are generally 
held on the last day of school preceding 
the holiday vacation. 


Decorations 


Decorate the room with festoons of 
evergreen and sprays of holly. Christ- 
mas bells suspended in various parts of 
the room add to the attraction; bunting 
and flags are also appropriate. It takes 
some time and labor properly to decorate 
the room, but the lesson of the day to 
be impressed on youthful hearts 1s so 
beautiful that anything that will aid in 
implanting it on the receptive hearts of 
pupils should be employed. 

For the lesson of the day is the beauty 
of loving service, even as the day itself 
is commemorative of the birth of Him 
who went about doing good. It is the 
season of peace on earth, good will to 
men, when we are to lose sight of the 
selfish strife of the earth. The teacher 
who has intuition sufficient to see behind 
the mirth and frolic of Christmas this 
deeper lesson, and tact enough to bring it 
home to the hearts of her pupils in a few 
well-chosen remarks (occupying not 
more than five minutes), is imparting a 
lesson of far greater importance than any 
taught in text-books. Songs, readings 
and recitations compose the program. 

ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
(Adapted from a German legend) 


Hans and Gretchen were left alone in the 
cottage one cold winter evening and were seat- 


ed before the fire, telling each other stories of 
what they had seen in the forest. Suddenly 
there came a timid knock at the door. Though 
very much afraid they hastened to undo the 
door. They found standing before the door, 
in the cold and darkness, a little boy, having no ~ 
shoes on his feet, very thinly ciad and shivering 
with cold. 

He asked in a timid voice if he might come 
in and warm himself. ‘Yes, indeed,” cried the 
children, and they gently drew him into the 
room. “Sit in this warm corner,” they insisted, 
giving him their seat, though that meant de- 
priving themselves of their warm and cozy 
seats. They gave him to eat of their frugal 
supper, though that meant going hungry them- 
selves. And then, as he was very tired, they 
gave him their bed, though that meant sleeping 
on rude benches, without sufficient covering 
themselves. 

But sleep finally came to them. They were 
gently awakened by strains of sweet music; 
going to the window, they found that a band of 
children, clad in shining robes, were playing on 
golden harps before their cottage and a beauti- 
fully soft but pleasing light was all around 
them, while the air seemed balmy. Suddenly 
the strange child stood before them, no longer 
cold and ragged, but dressed in shining robes, 
and his soft voice was speaking to them: 

“IT was cold and ye took me in. I was 
hungry and ye fed me. I was tired and ye 
gave me your bed. I am the Christ-child 
wandering through the world to bring peace 
and happiness to gocd children. As ye gave me, 
so will this tree give you every year at this 
time rich fruit.” 

So saying, he broke a branch from a fir 
tree, planted it in the ground, and he and the 
shining children disappeared. But the branch 
grew into a beautiful tree, and every year bore 
a crop of toys and all things good for the 
children. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


Hark! the bells of Christmas ringing! 
All abroad their echoes flinging, 
Wider still and wider winging 

On the waste of wintry air. 

On their solemn, swift vibrations, 
Rapture, rapture through the nations, 
Rapture tells their glad pulsations 
Millions blissful bosoms share. 


Every bell to every hammer 
Answers to a joyous clamor, 
Answers till from out the glamor 
Of the ages far and dim, 
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CHRISTMAS 


Till from Bethlehem’s stable lowly, 
Fair as moonrise, opening slowly, 
Streams of radiance, pure and holy, 
Down the brightening centuries swim. 


Earth’s sad wails and wrangling, 

Like wild bells in night-storms jangling, 
Now their jarring tones untangling 

In some deep harmonious rhyme, 
Touched by Love’s own hand supernal, 
Hush their dissonance infernal, 

Catch their rhythmic march eternal, 
Throbbing through the pulse of time. 


Hark! the Christmas bells resounding, 
Earth’s old jargon all confounding! 
Round the world their tumult bounding 
Spreads Immanuel’s matchless fame! 
Million hands their offerings bringing, 
Million hearts around Him clinging, 
Million tongues hosannas singing, 
Swells the honors of his name! 


CHRISTMAS PICTURES 


These are the merry hours they say, 
The loveliest ones that come and go 
And gild our lives with colors gay 
As those which in the blossoms glow, 
Whose skies to happy eyes are bright 
With peace, and joy, and Love’s own 
light. 


I see the boys, all smiles and glee, 
Bear by the green and fragrant pine, 
But there are those whose cheeks are wan, 
ah! me, 
While theirs are ruddy as the wine, 
And their young hearts have had no share 
In life’s great woes, and sad despair. 


I hear the swift sleigh’s tinkling bell, 
The ringing laugh upon the road, 

I see the boys come down the dell, 
Beneath their bending holly load, 

For this is Christmas Day for all, 
In cottage low, or princely hall. 


And there is gladness everywhere 
This day of all that have been or are to be, 
It swells along the frosty air, 
From old and young in merry glee, 
And earth and sky seem bright and gay 
Upon this happy Christmas Day. 


Charity walks today abroad 
With open hands the poor to cheer, 

And thankful hearts are blessing God 
That his kind care doth thus appear, 
When cold blasts shriek and storm-clouds 

lower, 
To brighten thus life’s winter-hour. 


Oh! happiest day of all the year, 

This long, long-wished for Christmas Day, 
List, list, the peal of bells we hear, 

They drive all sorrow far away. 
Father above, let all receive 

The cheer thy love alone can give. 


CHRISTMAS LIKE IT USED TO- BE 


Christmas like it used to be! 

That’s the thing would gladden me, 
Kith and kin from far and near, 
Joining in the Christmas cheer. 

Oh, the laughing girls and boys! 
Oh, the feasting and the toys! 
Wouldn’t it be good to see 
Christmas like it used to be? 


Christmas like it used to be,— 

Snow a-bending bush and tree, 
Bells a-jingling down the lane; 
Cousins John and Jim and Jane, 
Sue and Kate and all the rest, 

Dressed up in their Sunday best, 
Coming to that world of glee,— 
Christmas like it used to be. 


Christmas like it used to be,— 
Been a long, long time since we 
Wished (when Santa should come) 
You a doll and I a drum, 

You a book and I a sled, 

Strong and swift and painted red; 
Oh, that day of jubilee! 

Christmas like it used to be. 


Christmas like it used to be! 

It is still as glad and free, 

And as fair and full of truth, 

To the clearer eyes of youth, 
Could we gladly glimpse it through 
Eyes our children’s children do 

In their joy-time, we would see 
Christmas like it used to be. 


—Nixon Waterman. 


CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS 


IN ENGLAND the day used to be celebrated 
by great feasts. Owners of estates entertained 
in addition to their own families all the people 
living on their land. This meant that the cooks 
were busy for days preceding the holiday pre- 
paring cakes, puddings, and other choice 
eatables. The pantries were filled with vege- 
tables of all sorts and with huge roasts. This 


part of the English Christmas is not observed 


at the present time. 

At midnight bells ring throughout the land 
to announce the arrival of Christmas. Very 
early in the morning the children, many of 
whom are very poor, go about the streets sing- 
ing Christmas carols. 
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CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
1 


For little children everywhere 

A joyous season still we’ll make 
And bring our precious gifts to them 
Even for the dear child Jesus’ sake. 


Bonemecrodehestry c, -l\Vierry. (Gentlemen apuueie so. . 4. c oe obs 
Pbemnirdceoty bethichen. |. a ee sc os OUR cine faetnn 
iitemiirstec iristinas. | wo.niac ee ee eae, oS. Luke Il, 8-21 
Percmiiiee lereer (adapted:)tn wate w ene ne ee ns cls Andersen 
RIRAOEIAGRES ARC td t,o sre tee nee el ee nO ioe ers hee Proctor 
estore CUTistinas 4.4. ke Suess, a een CoO Ra cane Field 
pono elittlanlovwreofebetiichern se muna ee c.c cc oc eects tae Ook Brooks 
STER. somafen ay (Gite cigsrcey A Ol hae] Mikey ce ae 4) Dickens 


Christmas at the Cratchits; 
Christmas at Scrooge’s Nephew’s. 


OTE Tey Thay TO GN d Ba ee Re ee Gee DU, ree Scott 
[MiGs CONTAIN sage ek ogo PORE ia alla Ae ry a i gn a cr re re Carry 
WihilesotiepherdssWatcheda bheir Flocks: 8s eee. 4h ete ce eal Deland 
Os titiom very Wuere se GOniolitee <i en tee Cee pes o's. < Loss dec cathe toe whee Brooks 
Sibrrem)tittleme linistiridsas bree yn. ose <i A PMN re ats oo Sw oP ape Sila Srelece aes Coolidge 
Song, “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 

iA: 


Be merry all, be merry all, 

With holly dress the festive hall; 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
To welcome merry Christmas. 


Song, “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear” ie GCLCT 

(Ohta ada eice DBL EY ol Pe Re Sho eR ie Se Longfellow 

Why the Evergreen Keep Their Leaves in Winter 

COVE. CLE SST ro eee ENED CO casei bey aie a Pe Spofford 

MM tERLTOIe ATIC At CLAUSS Ad cio ees Mercer Pace are ace. cw fos sees Moore 

ME ERCTPCIGEITIAS. ore 1,5. Gi: ec oscar Se OREM es tee lo de a ces Oe ae Oe, ec Howitt 

erence fOr ricket- on, thes earthen ete. dees. Sais De ea iee Dickens 
The Party at Caleb’s 

PE AGES ONT fog UR Tid sok ee ee skate ee ait tae eee ee LE LOL 

OREM Cie re PS. diate ge fotke eTantE Be Biter: she tial eats Rey aarti Aldrich 

meme IIIness. anlg esr a eaey epee le eR! AE oa) em es Alden 

Song, “While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night” 

OER COMI A Lots le Lis: 0, ia:\5i at <5 ob A he BES cue trelce es aha e ee Old Carol 

Semin rilemViatch -CGrirlt ..3:.-a Ak Betas eretieveotha Cumus igi. BE ew Andersen 

Petrie tee LF TAVeL. ii hotel opie Meter ee dtape ised» cy exact Gueeteeromed Ltn eee ae Best 

CC iacanehe (CV fe) AES age ee ee eA Se INO ame en oF Py nae ae Riggs 

Carol’s Dinner Party, From the Birds 
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SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES 


In the morning, children help to bring in the 
great Yule log. This is usually cut the year 
before so that it may be thoroughly dry before 
it is used. It is placed in the fireplace and 
lighted with a piece of the log burned the 
previous year, saved for this purpose. Children 
sing and dance as the log burns. The houses 
and churches are prettily decorated with holly 
and ivy. Most families have Christmas trees, 
which the children believe are gifts of St. 
Nicholas. 


IN SWEDEN preparations for Christmas 
begin two or three weeks before Christmas. 
Houses are thoroughly cleaned, metal utensils 
are polished until everything seems spotless. 
New dresses and suits are made for the chil- 
dren. Then the cooking begins. All kinds of 
fancy cakes and cookies are made. The cookies 
are cut to represent different animals and are 
then frosted and covered with sugar sand. 
Biscuits are the favorite bread for this season, 
and piles of them and coffee cake are baked and 
put away for the holiday feast. 

The children who live in the country or in 
small villages go to the woods and select their 
own Christmas trees. If the brother is old 
enough to cut it, he does so. If not, the father 
cuts it. The children drag it home and trim it 
themselves. They have no Santa Claus, al- 
thought occasionally, to amuse the younger 
ones, presents are thrown in at the windows and 
no one sees where they come from. Early 
Christmas morning lighted candles are put in 
the windows to light people on their way to 
church. The Christmas service begins at five 
o’clock and everyone goes. 


IN NORWAY tthe preparations for the 
Christmas season are similar to those in Sweden. 
The children prepare their own Christmas trees, 
which are lighted at five o’clock Christmas Eve. 
Upon Christmas Day all animals are given 
extra food. A sheaf of wheat, saved from the 
harvest, is fastened to a pole erected near the 
house for a feast for the birds. 


IN GERMANY children have Christmas 
trees. ‘The housewives prepare the Christmas 
cakes and cookies in the shape of animals and 
these are greatly enjoyed. Just before Christ- 
mas Eve some one strangely attired calls at 
each house and inquires if the children have 
been good. He carries a large bag and a bunch 
of switches. If the children have been good, 
he opens a bag and throws nuts about. If a 
child has not been good, a switch is left to be 
used in punishing him. This is “Ruprecht.” 
Many children think this is all he does and that 
the Christ child himself brings their presents. 


The little Dutch children think that St. Nich- 
olas drives a white horse. So they clean their 
wooden shoes, fill them with oats and hay for 
the white horse, and in the morning wake to 
find their shoes filled with candy and toys. 


CHRISTMAS IN BELGIUM is much like 
that in Holland, except that the children put 
carrots in their shoes for the good saint’s 
horse. If the horse smells the carrots, it will 
enter the house, and St. Nicholas will remem- 
ber all who are good to his horse. 


IN DENMARK the children believe that a 
good Brownie Nisson, who looks like a little, 
old man with a long, gray beard and who lives 
underground, comes to bring them gifts. 
Christmas Day is spent in family reunions. 


_ CHRISTMAS IN RUSSIA is spent in feast- 
ing. Houses and churches are beautifully dec- 
orated with greens, and most families have a 
Christmas tree. Christmas Eve the children 
sing and dance. 


THE FRENCH Santa Claus is called Pere 
Noel, which means Father Christmas. He 
visits each home and rewards good children. 
Ruprecht, who carries switches for bad chil- 
dren, comes with Noel. Only the children re- 
ceive presents. They place their shoes in one 
corner of the room, and in them Noel leaves 
their gifts. 


The children’s Christmas friend in ITALY is 
what we know as Mother Goose. They call her 
Befana and watch for her appearance on the 
broomstick she rides. Italian people usually 
have fireplaces instead of stoves. They have 
a large log called the Christmas log, which 
they place on the fire Christmas. The boys and 
girls recite poems and sing songs. Then they 
go into another room where a large urn or 
Mee stands in the center of a table, filled with 
gifts. 


THE SWISS children place one shoe outside 
the door for two Saturdays before Christmas. 
If they have been good they will find candy 
and nuts in their shoes. Christmas Eve they 
go to bed early and waken the next morning to 
find a loaded Christmas tree. 


IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL Christmas 
is celebrated by family reunions and elaborate 
religious ceremonies. Three kings (the three 
Wise Men) perform the duties of Santa Claus. 

IN AUSTRIA lighted candles are placed in 
the windows Christmas Eve so that the Christ 
child in passing will not stumble. Three special 
candles are made for the occasion and a Christ- 
mas log is cut for the fireplace. 
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NEW YEAK 


January 1 


Immemorial custom has celebrated the 
first day of the year with festivals of a 
religious and social nature. All the ad- 
vanced nations of antiquity observed 
New Year’s Day, but not all on the same 
calendar day. Among many, the year be- 
gan with the first of March,—in the 
spring. The Romans made it begin the 
first of January, in winter. It was not 
until late in the sixteenth century that 
the latter date became universal in all 
Christian countries. In our country New 
Year’s Day has always been a legal holi- 
day. 

The schools not being in session on New 
Year’s Day, exercises appropriate for the 
day are often made a part of the Christ- 
mas exercises ; then again, the New Year 
celebration is often made a community 
affair—especially where there is a parent- 
teacher association—when the _ school 
takes a distinctive part. For these rea- 
sons we shall arrange material that can 
be drawn on for programs suitable for a 
New /Year’s celebration, whether in 
school or in community. 

The room is decorated the same as for 
Christmas. The music may consist of 
any good, ringing school songs. The 
opening remarks are brief: they include 
wishing all a happy New Year, and re- 
marks on the significance of the day. If 
addressed principally to the pupils, the 
message of the day concerns the improve- 
ment of time: that another mile-stone has 
been reached on the way to active life, 
and that all should take up the work of 
life with renewed determination to put 
their best efforts into whatever they un- 
dertake. 


READINGS SHOWING THE VALUE 
OF TIME 


Time was is past—thou canst not it recall; 
Time is thou hast—employ the portion small; 
Time future is not and may never be; 

Time present is the only time for thee. 


Spare moments are the goldedust of time— 
the portion of life most fruitful in good or 
evil. When gathered up and pressed into use 
important results flow from thence; when 
neglected they are gaps through which tempta- 
tion finds a ready entrance. Time is the most 
precious thing in all the world; the only thing 
it is a virtue to covet, and yet the only thing 
of which all men are prodigal. Time is so 
precious that there is never but one moment 
given at once and that is always taken away 
before another is bestowed. 

It is astonishing what can be done in any 
department of life when once the will is fired 
with a determination to use our leisure time 
rightly. If you gather up your fragments of 
leisure time and use them judiciously you will 
find time for the accomplishment of almost 
any desired purpose. 


Old time has turned another page 
Of eternity and truth; 

He reads with a warning voice to age, 
And whispers a lesson to youth. 


A year has fled o’er heart and head 
Since last the Yule log burned; 

And we have a task to closely ask, 
What the bosom and brain have learned? 


Oh! let us hope that our sands have run 
With wisdom’s precious grains; 

Oh! may we find that our hands have done 
Some work of glorious pains. 


Then a welcome and a cheer to the merry 
New Year, 
While the holly gleams above us; 
With a pardon for the foes who hate, 
And a prayer for those who love us. 


Have our days rolled on serenely free 
From sorrow’s dim alloy? 

Do we still possess the gifts that bless 
And fill our souls with joy? 


Are loved ones dear still clinging near? 
Do we hear loved voices come? 

Do we gaze on eyes whose glances shed 
A halo round our home? 


Oh! if we do, let thanks be poured 
To Him who hath spared and given, 

And forget not o’er the festive board 
The mercies held from heaven. 


Then a welcome and a cheer to the merry 
New Year, 
While the holly gleams above us! 
With a pardon for the foes who hate, 
And a prayer for those who love us. 
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NEW YEAR’S SONG 


They say the year is old and gray, 
That his eyes are dim with sorrow; 
But what care we, though he pass away? 
For the New Year comes tomorrow. 
No sighs have we for the roses fled, 
No tears for the vanished summer; 
Fresh flowers will spring where the old are 
dead, 
To welcome the glad newcomer. 


He brings us a gift from the beautiful land, 
We see, in our rosy dreaming, 

Where the wonderful castles of fancy stand 
In magical sunshine gleaming. 

Then sing, young hearts that are full of cheer, 
With never a thought of sorrow; 

The old goes out, but the glad young year 
Comes merrily in tomorrow. 


RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE 
NEW 


Ring out wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light, 

The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out wild bells and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells across the snow, 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in! 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


The Value of Leisure Time 


Where they work much in gold the very dust 
of the room is carefully gathered up for the 
few grains of gold that may be thus saved. 
Let us learn from this the value of spare mo- 
ments. Glean up its golden dust, economize 
with tenfold care those raspings and parings 
of existence, those leavings of days and bits 
of hours, so valueless singly, so inestimable in 
the aggregate, and you will be rich in leisure. 
Rely upon it, if you are a miser of moments, 
if you hoard up and turn to account odd min- 


utes and half-hours and unexpected holidays 
and five-minute gaps while the table is spread- 
ing, your careful gleanings at the end of life 
will have formed a colossal and solid block of 
time and you will be wealthier in accomplish- 
ments than thousands whose time is all their 
own. 


A NEW .YEAR’S CHIME 


Tolltsstollatetoll) 

For the old year slowly dying, 
Grim, gaunt, sere, 
On the breast of time now lying. 
Hopes of youth are fleeting, 
Hearts with care are beating. 

Ho! ye wardens of the bells, 

Toll! toll! toll! 
Toll for Earth’s enticing fashion, 
Toll for strife’s unholy passion, 
Toll for friendship unrequited, 
Toll for hope’s enchantments blighted, 
Toll for love’s fond pledges broken, 
Toll for want and woe unspoken, 
Toll for mourners sadly weeping, 
Toll for sin’s vast harvest reaping ; 

Toll! toll! toll! 
Toll that, while the earth shall stand! 
Sin and woe shall fill the land! 

Toll! toll! toll! 


Ring! ring! ring! 
A welcome to the bright New Year! . 
Life, Hope, Joy, 
On his radiant brow appears! 
Hearts with love are thrilling, 
Homes with bounty filling, 
Ho! ye wardens of the bells, 
Ring! ring! ring! 
Ring for the Winter’s bracing hours, 
Ring for birth of Spring and Flowers, 
Ring for Summer’s fruitful treasure, 
Ring for Autumn’s boundless measure, 
Ring for hands of generous giving, 
Ring for vows of noble living, 
Ring for truth of tongue or pen, 
Ring for “Peace on earth, good-will 
toward men.” 
Ring! ring! ring! 
Ring that this glad year may see 
Earth’s accomplished jubilee ! 
Ring! ring! ring! 


THE NEW YEAR 


Ring out, O bells, ring silver-sweet o’er hill 
and moor and fell! 

In mellow echoes, let your chimes their joyful 
story tell. 

Ring out, ring out, all jubilant, this joyous 
glad refrain; 

A bright New Year, a glad New Year, hath 
come to us again. 
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Oh, who can say how much of joy within it 
there may be 

Saved for us who listen now to your sweet 
melody? 

Goodby, Old Year! Tried, trusty friend, thy 
tale at last is told. 

O New Year, write thou thine for us in lines 
of brightest gold. 


The flowers of spring must bloom at last, when 
gone the winter’s snow; 

God grant that after sorrow past, we all some 
joy may know. 

Though tempest tossed our bark awhile on 
life’s rough waves may be, 

There comes a day of calm at last, when we 
the haven see. 


Then ring, ring on, O pealing bells! There’s 
music in the sound. 

Ring on, ring on, and still ring on, and wake 
the echoes round, 

The while we wish, both for ourselves and all 
whom we hold dear 


That God may gracious be to us in this the ~ 


bright New Year. 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


Stay yet, my friends, a moment stay— 
Stay till the good Old Year, 

So long companion of our way, 
Shakes hands, and leaves us here. 
Oh stay, oh stay, 

One little hour and then away. 


The year, whose hopes were high and strong, 
Has now no hopes to wake; 
Yet one hour more of jest and song 
For his familiar sake. 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One mirthful hour and then away. 


The kindly year, his liberal hands 
Have lavished all his store. 
And shall we turn from where he stands, 
Because he gives no more? 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One grateful hour and then away. 


Days brightly came and calmly went, 
While yet he was our guest; 
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How cheerfully the week was spent! 


How sweet the seventh day’s rest! 
Oh stay, oh stay, 
One gold hour and then away. 


Even while we sing, he smiles his last 
And leaves our sphere behind. 
The good Old Year is with the past; 
Oh be the New as kind! 


Oh stay, oh stay, 
One parting strain and then away. 


THE’ NEW YEAR 


A song for the Old 
While its knell is tolled, 
And its parting moments fly! 
But a song and a cheer 
For the glad New Year 
While we watch the Old Year die! 
Oh! its grief and pain 
Ne’er can come again, 
And its cares lie buried deep; 
But what joy untold 
Doth the New Year hold, 
And what hopes within it sleep. 


A song for the Old 
While its knell is tolled, 

And the friends it gave so true! 
But with hearts of glee, 
Let us merrily 

Welcome in the bright, bright New! 
For the heights we gained, 
For the good attained, 

We will not the Old despise; 
But a joy more sweet, 
Making life complete, 

In the golden New Year lies. 


A song for the Old, 

While its knell is tolled! 
With a grander, broader zeal 

And a forward view, 

Let us greet the New, 
Heart and purpose ever lead! 

Let the ills we met 

And the sad regrets 
With the Old be buried deep; 

For what joy untold 

Doth the New Year hold 
And what hopes within it sleep. 


LEE’S BIRTHDAY 


January 19 


As the Civil War recedes in time, we 
recognize with increasing clearness the 
abilities and sterling character of the 
two great generals on opposing sides in 
that great conflict—Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant, who commanded the Federal 
armies; and Gen. Robert E. Lee in com- 
mand of the Confederate forces. Near- 
ness in time prevents just appreciation 
of historical character, but as years pass 
whatever is of enduring worth in the 
lives of really great men comes into bold 
relief, just as distance lends a pleasing 
charm to rugged mountains rising above 
the plain; and we do well to interrupt 
the routine of school work with exer- 
cises commemorative of such personages 
for the teacher can always draw from 
the lives of such men lessons of lasting 
worth. 

The Exercises 


The room can be decorated with the na- 
tional colors. Should you be able to secure 
a large picture of General Lee, it should 
be prominently displayed. In her opening 
remarks—very brief—the teacher will do 
well to emphasize the fact that—as is also 
the case with all great men whose birth- 
days we celebrate—Lee was noted for his 
stern devotion to duty as he saw it, and 
point out that there can be no noticeable 
success unless one makes duty the guide 
of action. Make that the central thought 
of the day. Mention that since the days 
of the Civil War, the soldiers of our 
united country have fought in Cuba, 
the Philippines, and in Europe. The mu- 
sic should consist of patriotic songs such 
as were appropriate for Lincoln and 
Washington Day celebrations. 


Source of Material 


Make extensive use of material al- 
ready prepared in the Reference volumes. 
See the article, “Robert E. Lee” begin- 
ning on page 1611; also consult the ar- 


ticle, “Civil War in America,” beginning 
on Page 607. We have arranged other 
prose and poetical extracts that can be 
utilized. 


HEROESTALEL 


Twin laurels to lay o’er the blue and the gray, 
spread wreaths where our heroes rest; 

Let the song of the North echo back from the 
South for the love that is truest and best! 

Twin wreaths for the tombs of our Grant and 
our Lee, one anthem for Jackson and Meade, 

And the flag above you is the banner for me— 
one people in name and in deed. 


Clasp hands o’er the graves where our laureled 

te lie—clasp hands o’er the gray and the 
ue; 

Today we are brothers and bound by a tie that 
the years shall but serve to renew; 

By the side of the Northmen who peacefully 
sleep where the tropical odors are shed, 

A son of the South his companionship keeps— 
one flag o’er the two heroes spread. 


Weave tokens of love for the heroes in blue, 
weave wreaths for the heroes in gray; 
Clasp brotherly hands o’er the graves that are 
new—for the love that is ours today; 

A trinity given to bless, to unite—three glorious 

records to keep, 
And a kinship that never a grievance shall 
sever renewed where the brave are asleep! 


Spread flowers today o’er the blue and the gray 
—spread wreaths where our heroes rest; 

Let the song of the North echo back from the 
South for the love that is truest and best! 

Twin wreaths for the tomb of our Grant and 
our Lee, one hymn for your father and 
mine! 

Oh, the flag that you adore is the banner for 
me, and its folds our dead brothers en- 


twine. —S. E. Kiser. 


NOW ONE IN CASE OF WAR 


Don’t you hear the tramp of soldiers? 
Don’t you hear the bugles play? 
Don’t you see the muskets flashing 
In the sunlight far away, 
Don’t you feel the ground all trembling 
’Neath the tread of many fleet? 
They are coming, tens of thousands, 
To the army and the fleet, 
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PEt Ss BIR BHDAY 
Suggestive Program 


I 


The better rule is to judge our ad- 
versaries from their standpoint, not 
from ours.—Lee. 

Song, ‘‘Dixie” 
Essay, “Lee’s Preparation for His 

Greatest Work”’ 

Marse Robert’s Asleep... . Valentine 
The Land Where We Were Dream- 
iChat ta ae cae aes ae Lucas 
Essay, “Lee’s Services to the Con- 
federacy” 
The Sword of Lee..... Father Ryan 
The Blue and the Gray...... Finch 
Song, “Old Kentucky Home” 
Lee’s Farewell Address to His Sol- 


diers. 
Essay, ‘““The Years After the War” 
Siiies better Wayne. cn 3 Coolidge 


Confederate Memory Gems 
Song, “Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground” 
II 


Remember! we are one country 
now. Dismiss from your minds all 
sectional feeling and bring up your 
children to be above all, Americans. 
How Firm a Foundation (Lee’s fa- 

vorite Hymn) 

INGDLMEVAES coh a cf f cre Pisiets Alice Cary 
Essay, ‘“‘Lee’s Ancestors” 


The March of the Deathless Dead 
NP Ph Slee ere Father Ryan 


Tributes to Lee 
Song, “Maryland, My Maryland” 
The Nineteenth of January 


lihes@onquereds bafiner .. -% . ee 
2 dah, 2 Oe ee Father Ryan 


Essay, “Why the North Loves Lee” 
After Appomattox 


Song, “Star Spangled Banner’”’ 


They are Yankees, they are Johnnies, 
They’re for North and South no more; 
They are one and glad to follow 
When Old Glory goes before, 
From Atlantic to Pacific, 
From the Pine Tree to Lone Star, 
They are gath’ring ’round Old Glory, 
And they’re marching to the war. 


Don’t you see the harbors guarded 

. By those bristling dogs of war? 

Don’t you hear them growling, barking, 
At the fleet beyond the bar? 

Don’t you hear the Jack Tars cheering, 
Brave as sailor lads can be? 

Don’t you see the water boiling 
Where the squadron puts to sea? 


They are Yankees, they are Johnnies, 
They’re for North and South no more; 
They are one, and glad to follow 
When Old Glory goes before. 
From Atlantic to Pacific, 
From the Pine Tree to Lone Star, 
They have gathered ’round Old Glory, 
And they’re sailing to the war. 


Don’t you hear the horses prancing? 
Don’t you hear the sabers clash? 
Don’t you hear the cannons roaring? 
Don’t you hear the muskets crash? 
Don’t you smell the smoke of battle? 
Oh, you'll wish that you had gone, 
When you hear the shouts and cheering 
For the boys who whipped the Don! 


There'll be Yankees, there'll be Johnnies, 
There'll be North and South no more, 
When the boys come marching homeward 

With Old Glory borne before. 
From Atlantic to Pacific, 

From the Pine Tree to Lone Star, 
They’ll be one beneath Old Glory 

After coming from the war. 


AFTER THE SURRENDER, It was then that Lee 
showed his true greatness, for from _ the 
moment of his surrender he diligently strove 
by voice and pen and example to create har- 
mony between the North and the South and 
to help in rebuilding the nation. To those who 
asked his opinion as to whether they should 
submit to the Federal authorities and take the 
required oath of allegiance, he unhesitatingly 
answered—‘“If you intend to reside in this 
country and wish to do your part in the res- 
toration of your state and in the government 
of the country, which I think is the duty of 
every one, I know of no objection to your tak- 
ing the oath.” 


LEE AS COLLEGE PRESIDENT. He said when 
he accepted the charge—“I have led young men 
of the South to battle; I have seen many of 
them die upon the field. I shall now devote my- 
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self to training young men to their duty in life.” 
It was no easy task to re-establish an institu- 
tion practically destitute of resources in a 
poverty-stricken community, struggling for a 
bare existence, after the ravages of war. But 
though the work was hard he took keen pleas- 
ure in seeing the institution grow under his 
hands, and, little by little, the college regain 
its prestige, while with the help of his daugh- 
ters he made his new home a place of beauty, 
planting flowers about the little house and 
doing all in his power to make it attractive for 
his invalid wife. Thus for five years he lived 
far removed from the turmoil of public life, 
performing a constant public service by direct- 
ing personal influence upon students who came 
under his charge, and by doing everything in 
his power to reunite the nation. 


TRIBUTE To LEE. “He was a foe without 
hate, a friend without treachery, a _ soldier 
without cruelty, and a victim without mur- 
muring. He was a public officer without vices, 
a private citizen without wrong, a neighbor 
without reproach, a Christian without hypoc- 
risy, and a man without guile. He was Cesar 
without his ambition, Frederick without his 
tyranny, Napoleon without his selfishness, and 
Washington without his reward.” 

—Benjamin Hill. 


Lee’s Gentus. “It is not easy to compare Lee 
with the great soldiers of former ages except 
as a strategist. In strategy it is certain that 
he stands in the front rank of the great 
warriors of the world. The impartial historian, 
in reviewing his campaigns and the difficult 
conditions with which he was always con- 
fronted, must at least admit that no commander 
could have accomplished more. The world 
places Lee by the side of its greatest captains, 
because, surrounded on all sides by conflicting 
anxieties, interests, and the gravity of the 
issues involved, he only surrendered his blood- 
stained, bullet-riddled banner after demon- 
strating that all had been done that mortal 
could accomplish. The profession of the sol- 
dier had been honored by his renown, the 
cause of education by his virtues, religion by 


his piety.” —Fitzhugh Lee. 


GRANT AND Lez. “The contrast between them 
was mainly external. Both were modest and 
courageous; both were self-contained; each 
had his tongue and temper under complete 
self-control; each was essentially an American 
in his ideas and ideals; each fought for a prin- 
ciple in which he sincerely believed, and neither 
took the least delight in war. Had they met 
in times of peace, it is not probable that they 
would have become intimate friends, but it is 


certain that each would have respected, if not 
admired the other for his fine qualities, and 
this undoubtedly was their attitude towards 
each other from the beginning of their 
struggle.” 


LEE AT THE WILDERNESS BAT Pius 
( ADAPTED ) 


Dawn of a pleasant morning in May 

Broke through the Wilderness cool and gray, 

While perched in the tallest tree tops, the birds 

Were caroling Mendelssohn’s “Song Without 
Words.” 


Far from the haunts of men remote, 

The brook brawled on with a liquid note; 
And Nature, all tranquil and lovely, wore 
The smile of the spring, as in Eden of yore. 


Little by little as daylight increased, 

And deepened the roseate flush in the East— 
Little by little did morn reveal 

Two long glittering lines of steel; 


Where two hundred thousand bayonets gleam, 
Tipped with the light of the earliest beam, 
The faces are sullen and grim to see 

In the hostile armies of Grant and Lee. 


All of a sudden, ere rose the sun, 

Pealed on the silence the opening gun— 

A little white puff of smoke there came, 
And anon the valley was wreathed in flame. 


The grand old leader rode to the space 
Where Death and his victims stood face to face, 
And silently waved his old slouched hat— 
A world of meaning there was in that! 
“Follow me! Steady! We'll save the day.” 
This was what he seemed to say. 


Seasons have passed since that day and year— 
Again o’er the pebbles the brook runs clear, 
And the field in a richer green is drest, 
Where the dead of a terrible conflict rest. 


Hushed is the roll of the Rebel drum, 

The sabers are sheathed, and the cannons are 
dumb; 

And Fate with her pitiless hand has furled 


_ The flag that once challenged the gaze of the 


world; 


But the fame of the Wilderness fight abides; 
And down into history grandly rides, 
Calm and unmoved as in battle he sat, 
The gray-bearded man in the old slouched hat. 
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LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Fepruary 12 


Abraham Lincoln is a commanding 
character in American history. The serv- 
ice he rendered our country was so great 
and given at such a critical period, the 
success that attended his efforts so pro- 
nounced, the tragedy of his death so pro- 
found, that it is most appropriate that the 
schools of our land celebrate his birthday 
and from his life draw lessons of con- 
duct. The day thus set aside is the 
twelfth of February. It is the first spe- 
cial day of the year, for New Year’s Day 
is a community affair. 


Room Decorations 


A large picture of Lincoln placed on 
an easel, with the United States colors 
draped around it, should occupy a com- 
manding position. Other pictures appro- 
priate to the occasion would be those 
showing the Lincoln Monument at 
Springfield, Illinois, the new Lincoln Me- 
morial at Washington, the White House, 
the log house where Lincoln was born, 
etc. One or two of the short and pithy 
sayings of Lincoln that appeal to the 
hearts of readers may be neatly written 
on the board. 


The Teacher’s Opening Remarks 


The teacher, being the chairman of the 
exercises, is not expected to take an ac- 
tive part in them, except to preserve 
order, announce the parts, and see that 
they follow in due order. But it is ap- 
propriate for her to give a short talk— 
not over five minutes in length—imme- 
diately after the opening song. Her ob- 
ject is to draw an inspiring lesson from 
the life of Lincoln; one that may arouse 
in the pupils a desire to make their lives 
worthy. Many lessons can be drawn 
from this illustrious life. Let us take as 
an example the following: 

In our favored land, poverty is no bar to suc- 


cess. Lincoln’s boyhood days were days of 
pinching poverty. He knew what it was to go 


half barefooted in the winter, to shiver through 
the cold weather in thin clothing, to live in a 
cabin with one door, few windows, and cracks 
in the roof and walls through which the wind 
blew the rain and snow—yet he became presi- 
dent. 


Now show how, because of his thirst 
for knowledge, unswerving love for his 
fellowman, etc., he was able to save his 
country. Make the remarks brief, use 
simple words, talk earnestly, and talk to 
the children—not to the grown-ups pres- 
ent. 

Music 


In all special-day exercises much 
should be made of the musical part of the 
program. The songs should be appro- 
priate to the nature of the day. For 
Lincoln Day, patriotic American songs 
should be selected,—such as “Hail Co- 
lumbia,’ “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are 
Marching,” “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” etc. But any good ringing 
school songs would be in order. 


The Paper 


In most of these exercises, a paper 
forms an interesting part of the program. 
Have two pupils, a boy and a girl, pre- 
pare and read it. They come onto the 
platform together, stand side by side, and 
take turns in reading. Let us say the 
boy reads a paragraph about the boyhood 
of Lincoln; then the girl might read about 
his work as a clerk, his reputation for 
honesty, his love of reading, or his study 
for admission to the bar, etc. The boy 
might then read about his part in the 
Black Hawk War, his debate with Doug- 
las, and so on alternately. One or two 
anecdotes about Lincoln might be worked 
in. The entire reading should not take 
more than ten minutes. Plan to have at 
least two declamations—an oration and 
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an essay—and several readings of prose 
extracts about Lincoln. These should be 
interspersed with music in the program. 
Walt Whitman’s “Captain! My Captain!” 
and the new Lincoln play by John Drink- 
water should be used or mentioned in 
some way in this program. 


Materials for Use 


Considerable material has been ar- 
ranged in other volumes of this set, from 
which extracts can be taken for use in 
papers, essays, etc. The reference article 
on Lincoln in Vol. IV, page 1642, is very 
complete. An interesting story about 
Lincoln is given in Vol. IX, page 3790. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech is given in 
Vol. IX, page 3790. His Biographical 
chart is given in Vol. X, page 4214, and 
the graphic of his administration is given 
in the same volume, page 4069. We place 
on the following pages material gathered 
from many sources that can be used by 
teachers and pupils as a storehouse from 
which to draw material for papers, read- 
ings, declamations, etc. 


What Others Say About Lincoln 
HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


He was a very tall man: 6 feet four inches 
in height. His complexion was dark; his hair 
and beard black. Though lean and spare in 
appearance, he weighed about 180 pounds. He 
was a man of fine fiber, and possessed a brain 
of superior power, within the compass of a 
small but rather elongated skull. His move- 
ments were rather angular, but never awkward; 
and he was never burdened with that curse of 
many unfortunate geniuses—the dreadful op- 
pression of petty self-consciousness. 

—Charles A. Dana. 


PERSONALITY OF LINCOLN 


In manner he was always cordial and frank, 
and although he was not without dignity he 
made every person feel quite at ease. The first 
impression that a stranger would get of him in 
conversation, or on hearing him speak, was that 
that here was a kind, frank, sincere, genuine 
man of transparent truthfulness and integrity; 
and before Lincoln had uttered many words he 
would be impressed with his clear, good sense, 
his remarkably simple, homely, but expressive 
Saxon language, and next by his wonderful wit 
and humor. Lincoln was more familiar with 
the Bible than with any other book in the lan- 
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Suggestive Program 


Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.—Lincoln. 


if 
Song, “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic? 3 2). Howe 
Flag Salute 
Lincoln 6 i 4c eee Longfellow 


“Chalk Talk”—Drawing of cabin in 
which Lincoln was born with the 
story of his childhood. 

O Captain! My Captain. .Whitman 

Lincolh—From the Commemora- 
tiontOde ie Harriet Monroe 

Essay, ““The Boyhood of Lincoln” 


Essay, “Lincoln’s Rise to the Presi- 
dency”’ 


Second Inaugural Address... Lincoln 
Essay, ‘“The Years in the White 


House” 


The Moral Warfare...... W hittier 


Le 


Song, ‘‘Liberty’s Banner”— 
(Music from Verdi’s Anvil Chorus) 


Patriotic Sons...... Samuel F. Smith 
Quotations about Lincoln....... 


sik tied: ones ee C. E. Stedman 
Essay, “Lincoln’s Kindness of Heart” 
The Gettysburg Oration... .Lincoln 
Lincoln—From the Commemora- 
tion Ode MU eee Lowell 
On the Life Mask of Abraham 
Lincoln eee Richard W. Gilder 
Selections from Abraham Lincoln 
ic A eee R. H. Stoddard 
Lincoln’s Grave.. Maurice Thompson 


Conclusion of the Building of the 
Slipimeee ce are F Longfellow 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


LINCOLN’S EARLY HOME 


guage; this was apparent both from his style, 
and from his illustrations which were often 
taken from that book. He verified the maxim 
that it is better to know thoroughly a few good 
books than to read many. __poaae N. Arnold. 


LINCOLN AS AN ORATOR 


He began in a slow and hesitating way; but 
without any mistakes of language, dates, or 
facts. Gradually he warmed up with his sub- 
ject, his angularity disappeared, and he passed 
into an attitude of unconscious majesty. Pro- 
gressing with his theme, his words began to 
come faster, his face to light up with the rays 
of genius, and his arms and body to move in 
unison with his thoughts. His gestures would 


be called neither graceful nor yet ungraceful. 
They were the natural expressions of the man, 
and so perfectly adapted to what he was saying 
that anything different would have been quite 
inconceivable. Sometimes his manner was very 
impassioned, and he seemed transfigured with 
his subject. Then the inspiration that possessed 
him took possession of his hearers also. His 
words went to their hearts because they came 
from his heart. I have heard celebrated orators 
who could start thunders of applause without 
changing any man’s opinion; Mr. Lincoln’s elo- 
quence was of a higher type which produced 
convictions in others, because of the conviction 
of the speaker himself. 
—Horace White. 
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THE GREATNESS OF LINCOLN 


We never had in public life a man whose 
sense of duty was stronger, whose bearing to- 
wards those with whom he came in contact, 
whether his friends or political foes, was char- 
acterized by a greater sense of fairness. And 


we never have had in public life a man who’ 


took upon himself so uncomplainingly the woes 
of the nation and suffered in his soul from the 
weight of them as he did. Not in all history 
is there a man who had such a mixture of far- 
sightedness, of understanding of the people, of 
common sense, of high sense of duty, of power, 
of inexorable logic, and of consciousness of the 
goodness of God in the working out of right- 
eousness in the result as had this great man. 
One cannot read of Abraham Lincoln without 
‘loving him. One cannot think of his struggles, 
of his life and its tragic end without weeping. 
One cannot study his efforts, his conscientious 
work, his heroism, his patriotism, and the bur- 
dens of bitter attack and calumny under which 
he suffered, and think of the place he now oc- 
cupies in the history of this country, without 
a moral inspiration of the most stirring and 


intense character. —Pres. W. H. Taft 


SOME. SAYINGS OF LINCOLN 


All that I am and all that I hope to be, I 
owe to my mother. 

If you intend to go to work, there is no better 
place than right where you are. 

I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be 
true; I am not bound to succeed, but I am 
bound to live up to what light I have. 

You may fool all of the people some of the 
time; you may fool some of the people all of 
the time; but-you cannot fool all of the people 
all of the time. 

Having chosen our course without guile and 
with pure purpose, let us renew our trust in God 
and go forward without fear and with manly 
hearts. 

Labor is prior to capital, which is only the 
fruit of labor and could never have existed 
first. Labor is the superior of capital and de- 
serves much higher. consideration. 

Gold is good-in its place; but loving, brave, 
patriotic hearts are better than gold. 

Suspicion and jealousy never did help any 
man in any situation. 

I do not wish to die until the world is better 
for my living. 

When I am dead, I wish my friends to re- 
member that I always plucked a thistle and 
planted a rose when in my power. 
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Poetical Selections 
LINCOLN, BOY AND MAN 


Our Lincoln, when he was a boy, 
Was very tall and slim; 

You can see I am just_a little tall, 
I wonder if I look like him? 


Our Lincoln, when he was a boy, 
Was very brave and very true; 
Today I am just a little brave, 
In this I am like our Lincoln too. 


Our Lincoln, when he was man, 
Was loved and honored everywhere ; 

I will be the man that Lincoln was; 
To do this, I must now prepare. 


LINCOLN 


On the battlements of fame, 

Raise a banner to his name. 

Blazon it against the sky 

Till the four winds passing by, 

Shall proclaim o’er all the earth 
Slavery’s death and Freedom’s birth; 
And henceforth his name shall ye 
Champion of Liberty. 


Raise a monumental fame 

To the hero slain, 

Wide of base like pyramid, 
Where the dead past shall be hid. 
Found it deep and rear it high, 
Point its apex to the sky 

That the earth henceforth may see 
Lincoln’s shrine to Liberty. 


Like the mightiest of earth 

Came he with no pride of birth— 
Like Elijah came he here, 
Unannounced by sage or seer; 
And from the lowliest abode 
Came he like the Son of God— 
Chosen for a mighty deed, 

In the nation’s direst need. 


Yet it were but vain to trust, 
Graven stone or brazen bust; 
Proudest monuments decay, 
Crumble, rust, and pass away; 
But the oracles of time 

Shall proclaim in every clime: 
Lincoln—martyr of the free— 
Lived and died for Liberty. 


LINCOLN’S MONUMENT AT SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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STATESMAN, HERO, RULER, 
MARTYR 


*Mid the names that fate has written 
On the deathless scroll of time, 

We behold the name of Lincoln, 
Shining like a living flame; 

*Mid the deeds the world remembers 
(Deeds by dauntless heroes done) 

We behold the deeds of Lincoln 
Blazing like a brilliant sun; 

’Mid the lives whose light illumines, 
History’s dark and dreadful page, 

We behold the life of Lincoln 
Lighting up an awful age; 

When the storm of peril threatened 
His loved land to o’erwhelm, 

Safe the ship of state he guided, 
With his hand upon the helm. 

Statesman, ruler, hero, martyr— 
Fitting names for him I say— 

Wherefore let us all be brothers, 
Love his memory today. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Ah, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just! 

Who in the fear of God, didst bear 
The sword of power, a nation’s trust! 


In sorrow by thy bier we stand, 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 

And speak the anguish of a land 
That shook with horror at thy fall. 


Thy task is done; the bonds are free 
We bear thee to an honored grave, 

Whose proudest momument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 


Pure was thy life; its bloody close 

Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 
Among the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of right. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Some opulent force of genius, soul, and race, 

Some deep life-current from far centuries 

Flowed in his mind, and lighted his sad eyes, 

And gave his name, among great names, high 
place. 


But these are miracles we may not trace— 
Nor say why from a source and lineage mean 
He rose to grandeur never dreamt or seen! 
Or told on the long scroll of history’s space. 


The tragic fate of one broad hemisphere 

Fell on stern days to his supreme control, 

All that the world and liberty held dear 

Pressed like a nightmare on his patient soul. 

Martyr beloved, on whom, when his life was 
done, 

Fame looked, and saw another Washington. 


WHEN LINCOLN DIED 


When Lincoln died, a great soul passed from 
earth. 

In him were strength and gentleness so mixed, 

That each upheld the other. He was firm 

And yet was kind; as tender as a child 

And yet as iron-willed as Hercules. 

His powers were almost limitless, and yet 

His mercy was boundless as his power. 

He was jovial, laughter-loving, 

Still his heart was ever torn with suffering. 

There was divine compassion in the man, 

A God-like pity for his race. 

The world saw the full measure of that love, 

When Lincoln died. 


LINCOLN’S FAVORITE HYMN 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud! 
Like a swift flitting meteor, a fast flying cloud, 
The flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passes from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall 
fade, 

Be scattered around and together be laid; 

And the young and the old and the low and the 
high 

Shall molder to dust and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved, 
The mother that infant’s affection who proved, 
The father that mother and infant who blest, 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in 
whose eye 
Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are 


by 

And ee mem’ry of those who loved her and 
praised 

Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman who climbed with his goats up 
the steep, 

The beggar who wandered in search of his 
bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


So the multitude goes—like the flower or 
weed— 

That withers away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


Yea, hope and despondency, pleasure and pain 

Are mingled together in sunshine and rain; 

And the smile and the tear, the song and the 
dirge, 

Still follow each other like surge upon surge. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


Frepruary 14 


This day is not a legal holiday and is 
not generally observed in the schools, but 
in many primary schools it is made the 
occasion of a few simple exercises in- 
tended to interest the younger pupils. St. 
Valentine’s Day is the survival, in mod- 
ern times, of an extremely ancient spring 
festival, found in one form or another 
among nearly all primitive peoples, 
adopted and purified by the early church, 
and associated with an important event in 
ThemigesOleoi av alentine, 


The wide-awake teacher utilizes this 


old festival to good advantage in her 
school work, making it the occasion for 
imparting a simple lesson on the beauty 
of loving service to others, expressions 
of affectionate regard that should exist 
between members of the home circle, 
teacher, pupils, and little playmates. The 
excellent suggestion has been made that 
preparatory work for this occasion form 
the “Busy Work” of the primary grades 
for days, and even weeks, immediately 
preceding the day itself. Let the little 
pupils make valentines. They can color 
pictures of birds and flowers, cut them 
out and paste them on sheets of paper, 
and cut hearts out of red paper, paste 
them onto white blotting paper to make 
ornamental blotters, pin cushions, pen 
wipers, and so on. All this interests the 
pupils and is preparatory to the simple 
exercises of the day. 

These exercises will consist of music, 
a few recitations from poetical extracts, 
such as we have arranged, and a little talk 
by the teacher, telling the story of St. 
Valentine, who delighted—so it is said— 
to leave gifts of food and clothing for 
needy ones in such a way that they would 
not know who gave them: explaining that 
this is the reason we today give little 


tokens of regard. Then the little valen-. 


tines are inspected and the best ones com- 
mented upon. In this way the day is 
made interesting and helpful to the 
younger pupils. 


THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright day dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. — 


-—F, W. Bourdillon. 


TO MY DAUGHTER 


Her kiss is warm upon my cheek, 
She is not coy nor shy; 

Her arms were clinging round my neck 
When she bade me good-bye. 


She whispers soft her love for me, 
And I tell her of mine; 

Sweetheart, no other maid could be 
So dear a Valentine. 


She loves me more than all the world; 
Yet sadly I foresee, 

As time rolls on, some other swain 
May be preferred to’ me. 


Were she sixteen, instead of three, 
This little Daughter, mine, 

Another’s vows might prove more dear 
Than Papa’s Valentine. 


—Walter Learned. 


MAMMA’S VALENTINE 


Baby came toddling up to my knee, 
His chubby features all aglow, 
“’Dess I’se doin’ to be ’oor beau, 

See what ’oo dot from me!” 

A valentine from my baby boy! 

A crumpled sheet and a homely scrawl, 
In a baby hand—that was all— 
Yet it filled my heart with joy. 


Broken my heart and white my hair, 
And my mother’s eyes are used to weep; 
My little boy is fast asleep 
In the churchyard over there. 
What shall be mamma’s valentine ?— 
The spirit touch of the baby hand, 
A baby voice from the spirit land 
Singing a song divine. 
—Eugene Field. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Frespruary 22 


This is one of our oldest national holi- 
days. It was set aside—in remembrance 
of Washington—by act of Congress in 
1799, and it was first observed in 1800. 
It will be noticed that it comes just ten 
days after Lincoln’s birthday. Sometimes 
the two days are celebrated together and 
the celebrations are much the same in 
nature. | 


Room Decoration 


A large picture of Washington, which 
can be found in almost every community, 
placed on an easel or hung on the board 
in a central position, and surrounded by 
national colors, forms the most promi- 
nent object of decoration. Other appro- 
priate pictures would be the Washington 
Monument, in Washington, D. C., Mount 
Vernon, Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware and pictures of Revolutionary 
scenes. The following parallel columns, 
outlining the lives of Washington and 
Lincoln, may be neatly written on the 
board, one on each side of the central 
picture, with the common characteristics 
at the bottom. 


WASHINGTON 


To one was accorded the rare honor of re- 
deeming his country from a foreign foe. 


Washington gave us a country 


Washington fought that we might have peace, 
liberty, and happiness. 


Washington struck the scepter from a tyrant’s 
hand. 


Washington consecrated a country. 
Washington, the father of our country. 


Washington, the general without fear or 
reproach. 


Washington, the lion-hearted. 


Each was in earnest and devoted himself to his task and did it well. 
Each was patriotic. 


with trust in a higher power. 
Each ruled his own spirit as-he ruled the people. 


Music 


The same general class of songs should 
be selected as for the Lincoln Day Ex- 
ercises. While patriotic songs should 
form the main part of the musical pro- 
gram, still any good school songs are 
appropriate. Be sure and provide plenty 
of them for any of these exercises. 


The Central Thought 


The teacher in her few introductory 
remarks might refer to the parallel state- 
ments on the board just mentioned. 
Then, very briefly and earnestly (the 
entire talk should not exceed five min- 
utes) let her set forth the central thought, 
which the exercises are intended to em- 
phasize. Many lessons could be drawn 
from the life of Washington. Let us take 
one as a sample: 

Washington is beloved by. all of his coun- 
trymen, and is one of the few men who will 
not be forgotten by the world because of 
his sincere, manly character and his intense 
pure love of country. We should all be 
proud of our country and her institutions. 
To be active in loyal service to our country 
and in loving service to our fellowmen is 
one of the highest ideals of conduct that 
we can form. 


LINCOLN 


To the other was the glory of saving it from 
its own household. 


Lincoln saved it. 


Lincoln, that these inestimable blessings might 
be ours without molestation. 


Lincoln struck the fetters from the en- 


slaved. 
Lincoln hallowed it. 
Lincoln, the savior of it. 

the 


Lincoln, statesman without guile or 


shame. 


Lincoln, the loving-hearted. 


Each was a good man 
Each was a hero in great and small things. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
Suggestive Program 


“T hope I shall always possess firm- 
ness and virtue enough to maintain 
what I consider the most enviable of 
all titles, the character of an Honest 
man.” 


i 
Song— 


“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean” 
Roll Call—Quotations from Wash- 
ington, including Rules of Conduct. 
Flag Salute 
George Washington. .J. H. Ingham 


Essay—‘“The Boyhood and Youth of 
Washington” 


Essay—‘‘History of the Flag”’ 
Hatchet Drill 


Essay—‘“The Winter at Valley 
Forge” 

Washington—From the Commemora- 
tions e so <6 Harriet Monroe 


Minuet, by Pupils in colonial costume 
Song, ‘““America”’ 


Il. 


Song, “Hail Columbia” 

Unveiling of Picture or Bust of 
Washington 

VVastineton:. s.. 4 ss James B. Hope 

Tableau, “George Washington and 
the Cherry Tree” 

Essay, “Washington, the President”’ 

WNrsititipton semtatticn vane st. oe 
EW ak een Shas H. T. Tuckerman 


(The pupils laying flowers before the 
picture or bust) 
Song of a Thousand Years 


QUOTATIONS ABOUT WASHINGTON 


An Englishman by race and lineage, Wash- 
ington incarnated in his own character every 
best trait and attribute that have made the 


Anglo-Saxon name a glory to its children, and 
a terror to its enemies throughout the world. 
But he was not so much an Englishman that, 
when the time came for him to be so, he was 
not ever more an American; and in all that he 
was and did, a patriot so exalted, and a leader 
so wise and good that what men called him, 
when he came to be inaugurated as the first 
president of the United States, the civilized 
world has not since then ceased to call him— 
The Father of his Country. 


—Bishop H. C. Potter. 


The name of Washington is intimately blend- 
ed with whatever belongs most essentially to 
the prosperity, the liberty, the free institutions, 
and the renoun of our country. That name was 
a power to rally a nation in an hour of thick- 
thronging public disasters and calamities; that 
name shone amid the storm of war, a beacon 
light to cheer and guide the country’s friends; 
it flamed, too, like a meteor to repel her foes. 
That name, in the days of peace, was a load- 
stone, attracting to itself a whole people’s con- 
fidence, a whole people’s love, and the whole 
world’s respect. 

—Danel Webster. 


The peculiarity and strength of Washington’s 
character and the key to his success is the 
great self-possession and calmness that enabled 
him to judge and to act with foresight and con- 
fidence impossible to men of equally forcible 
traits who were less disciplined and self-con- 
trolled. Other men have had a great military 
genius, more intellectual capacity, more sym- 
pathetic influence over men, but of him it is to 
be said, “Better is he that ruleth his own spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” 


—Rose Terry Cooke. 


There is something unique in Washington’s 
character. Most of the great men in history— 
the founders of religions, the lawgivers, the 
empire-builders—appear superhuman. In Wash- 
ington we find a man who seemed hardly above 
the average. He does not appear so even in the 
legends that cling to his memory. Yet he ac- 
complished a work which bids fair to last to all 
future time. It was accomplished by a com- 
bination of unselfish virtues, faithful attention 
to duty, and of obedience to the dictates of 
humanity. 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 


Washington and Lincoln—their names are 
inseparably associated in the minds of a grate- 
ful republic, and their fame is forever united 
in the annals of the world. Each was patriotic : 
their country called them, and they obeyed the 
call to the sacrifice of any other ambition. 
Each was a hero in great things as well as in 
small things. They ruled their own spirit as 
they ruled the nation. These things may be 
enough for us as a younger ‘generation to copy 
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and imitate: Earnestness, uprightness, patriot- 
ism, heroism. If these four live in our own 
minds=and hearts, tc inspire, mature and make 
better men and women, better citizens, Wash- 
ington and Lincoln will not have lived in vain. 


THE SAYINGS OF WASHINGTON 


It is not for man to scan the wisdom of 
Providence. 

Men, in most cases, are governed first by 
what they feel and next by what they hope. 

Do not conceive that fine clothes make fine 
men any more than fine feathers make fine 
birds. 

Happiness depends more upon the internal 
frame of a person’s own mind than on the 
externals of the world. 

To speak evil of any one, unless ete are 
unequivocal proofs of their deserving it, is an 
injury for which there is no adequate repara- 
tion. 

Let your judgment always balance well be- 
fore you decide; and even then, where there 1s 
no occasion for expressing an opinion, it is best 
to be silent, for there is nothing more certain 
than that at all times it is more easy to make 
enemies than friends. 

Be courteous to all, but intimate with few; 
and let those few be well tried before you give 
them your confidence. True friendship is a 
plant of slow growth and must undergo. and 
withstand adversity before it is entitled to the 
appellation. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL TO HIS 
ARMY 


With a heart full of love and gratitude, I 
now take my leave of you, most devoutly wish- 
ing that your latter days may be as prosperous 
and happy as your former days have been 
glorious and honorable. I can not come to 
each of you to take my leave, but shall be 
opha if each of you will come and take my 
hand. 


MY HATCHET 


Once I had a little hatchet 
That I cut from maple wood; 

I decked it out with ribbon: 
Beautiful, bright, and good. 


And I put it on a bracket, 

And I said that it should stand 
To remind me of a hatchet 

That belonged to a great man. 


A great man whom we call “Father” 
And who would never tell a lie, 

And who made a great commander 
When we fought for liberty, 


That. great man we all should know him, 
For his name was Washington, 

And he‘is first among our loved ones 
In the hearts of his countrymen. 


And like his, shall be my hatchet, 
Like” a bright and gleaming star; 

Leading ever onward, upward, 
Where only truthful spirits are. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES 


When Washington was President, 
He saw full many an icicle; 
But never on a railroad went, 
And never rode a bicycle. 
He read. by no electric lamp, 
Nor heard about the Yellowstone; 
He never licked a postage stamp, 
And never saw a telephone. 
His trousers ended at the knees, 

By wire he could not send a dispatch; 
He filled his lamp with whale-oil grease, 
And never had a match to scratch. 

But in these days, it’s come to pass, 
All work is with such dashing done— 
We've all those thing; but then, alas! 
We seem to have no Washington. 


This was the men God gave us when the hour 
Proclaimed the dawn of Liberty begun’ 

Who dared a deed,.and died when it was done; 
Patient in triumph, temperate in power,— 
Not striving, like the Corsican, to tower 

To Heaven, nor like great Philip’s greater son 
To win the world and weep for worlds unwon, 
Or lose the star’to revel in the flower. 

The lives that serve the eternal verities 
Alone do mold mankind. Pleasure and pride 
Sparkle awhilefand perish, as the spray, 
Smoking across the crests of cavernous seas 
Is impotent to hasten or delay 

The everlasting surges of the tide. 


—John H. Ingham. 
WASHINGTON—THERE IS BUT ONE 


Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the Great; 
Where neither guilty glory glows 
Nor. despicable state? 
Yes—one—the first—the last—the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dare not hate, 
Bequeath the name of Washington, 
To make men blush there was but one! 
‘—Lord. Byron. 


INFLUENCE OF WASHINGTON 


Simple and brave, his faith awoke’ 
Ploughmen to struggle. with their fate; 

Armies. won battles when he spoke, 

‘And out‘of chaos sprang the state. 
—Robert Bridges. 
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WASHINGTON’S FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


CROWN OUR WASHINGTON 


Arise,—'tis the day of our Washington’s glory, 
The garlands uplift for our liberties won; 
Forever let youth tell the patriot’s story, 
Whose sword swept for freedom the fields of 
the sun! 
Not with gold nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the banner of stars that the continents 
span, 
Crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who lifts his sword for the birthright of man! 


He gave us a nation; to make it immortal 
He laid down for freedom the sword that he 
drew, 


And his faith leads us on through the uplifting 
portal 
Of the glories of peace and our destinies new. 
Not with gold nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal 
And the flag that the nations of liberty span, 
Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes 
eternal, 
Who laid down his sword for the birthright of 
man! 


Lead, face of the future, serene in thy beauty, 

Till o’er the dead heroes the peace star shall 
gleam, 

Till right shall be might in the counsels of duty, 

And the service of man be life’s glory supreme. 
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Not with gold nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flag that the nations in brotherhood 
span, 
Crown, crown we_the chief of the heroes 
eternal, 
Whose honor was gained by his service to man. 


HONOR TO WASHINGTON 


Honor to Washington, soldier the bravest, 

Hero triumphant in warfare’s grim art, 

Pillar of safety, in danger the gravest, 

Idol of every American heart, 
Winning a deathless name, 
Crowned with eternal fame, 

JLooming more grandly as ages shall glide, 
Blazoned on starry flag, 
Graven on mountain crag, 
Washington, ever America’s pride. 


Honor to Washington, statesman the ablest, 
Guardian of Nation in infancy’s days 
Founder of freedom on basis the stablest, 
Guide to our footsteps through perilous ways. 
Girt now, with giant might, 
Dowered with happiest plight, 
Long may his country in glory abide, 
Voicing in thunder sound, 
Echoing the world around, 
Washington, ever America’s pride. 


Honor to Washington, patriot the purest, 
Servant whose service was free as the air, 
Later, resigning a grasp that was surest, 
Model immortal of virtues most rare. 
Join them in loudest shout, 
Fling all your banners out, 
Roll your glad anthems o’er continents wide, 
Swelling in chorus grand, 
Reaching most distant land, 
Washington, ever America’s pride. 


OUR WASHINGTON 


O son of Virginia, thy mem’ry divine 
Forever will halo this country of thine. 
Not hero alone in the battle’s wild strife, 
But hero in every detail of thy life. 


So noble, unselfish, heroic and true, 

A God-given gift to thy country were you; 

And lovingly, tenderly guarding thy shrine, 

Columbia points proudly and says, “He is 
mine.” 


Thy courage upheld us, thy judgment sustained, 

Thy spirit stood proof when discouragement 
reigned. 

Thy justice unerring all bias withstood; 

Thy thought never self but thy loved coun- 
try’s good. 

And thy country will never till time is no more, 

Cease to cherish the sleeper on yon river’s 
shore ; 

And ev’ry fair daughter and ev’ry brave son 

She will tell of the greatness of her Wash- 
ington. 


O hero immortal! O spirit divine! 

What glory eternal, what homage is thine! 

Forever increasing will be thy renown, 

With the stars of Columbia that gleam in thy 
crown. 

The God who guards liberty gave thee to earth, 

Forever we'll halo thy heaven-sent birth. 

E’en heaven itself has one gladness the more 

That our hand shall clasp thine on eternity’s 
shore. 


Then sleep, sweetly sleep, by the river’s calm 


run, 
Thy fame shall live on in the land thou hast 
won. 
To the Potomac’s soft music then slumber 
serene, 
The spirit of freedom will keep the spot green; 
And so long as time echoes the hour of thy 


birth, 

We will pay loving tribute and praise to thy 
worth, 

And pledge to keep spotless the freedom you 
gave 


And the land that is hallowed by Washington’s 
grave. 
—Eliza W. Durbin. 


LONGFELLOW DAY 


Frepruary 27 


Of late years it has become customary 
to commemorate the birthdays of eminent 
poets. Such occasions serve two pur- 
poses. They are intended to acquaint 
pupils with the lives and works of men 
whom the literary world delights to 
honor; and, further, since the exercises 
consist so largely of extracts drawn from 
literary masterpieces, the pupils glimpse 
somewhat the beauties of true poetical 
literature. Since it would require too 
much space to give appropriate programs 
for all such occasions, we select one emi- 
nent writer—Henry W. Longfellow— 
making suggestions and arranging selec- 
tions that will enable the teacher to pre- 
pare a program for his birthday. From 
this as a model, programs for other Au- 
thor Days can be arranged. 


Henry W. Longfellow 


By many, especially European scholars, 
Longfellow is regarded as the most dis- 
tinctive American poet, and his  birth- 
day—February 2/7—is quite generally 
commemorated in schools by special ex- 
ercises. If a large picture of Mr. Long- 
fellow can be obtained, let it be displayed 
on the board back of the teacher’s desk. 
The dates of the poet’s birth and of his 
death may be placed perhaps on one 
side ot ythes pictiitcun Onmlemotnermcide 
the titles of some of his most prominent 
writings,—such as Evangeline, Hiawatha, 
Courtship of Miles Standish, etc. In her 
brief opening remarks, the teacher ex- 
plains why we celebrate Longfellow’s 
birthday: because he is such a command- 
ing figure in American literature. 


Exercises 


An essay—or paper—setting forth the 
main outlines of Longfellow’s life should 
be read. Material for such purposes can 
be found in the article, Longfellow, in 
Vol. IV, page 1697, of the reference vol- 


umes, and an excellent outline of his 
biography found in Vol. 10—page 4217. 

Let a pupil take one of the principai 
poems placed on the board—say Evange- 
line—and give a brief synopsis of its 
parts. In addition to these special parts, 
readings and recitations selected from the 
shorter poems, such as we have arranged 
in the pages that follow, will complete the 
program. No special musical program is 
necessary. Any good ringing school songs 
will be appropriate. The poems that fol- 
low were all written by this eminent poet. 


——————— 


THE-SOUND (OEM Eisai 


The sea awoke at midnight from its sleep, 
And round the pebbly beaches far and wide 

I heard the first wave of the rising tide 

Rush onward with uninterrupted sweep; 

A voice out of the silence deep, 

A sound mysteriously multiplied 

As of a cataract from the mountain side, 
Or roar of wind upon a wooded steep. 
So comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, 

The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul; 
And inspirations, that we deem our own, 
Are some divine foreshadowing and far-seeing, 
Of things beyond our reason or control. 


THE LOT OF MAN 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please 
him more: 

So Nature deals with us, and takes away 

Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 

Leads us to rest so gently that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

That the unknown far transcends what we 
know. 
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LONGFELLOW DAY 


LONGFELLOW’S HOME 


HAROUN AL RASCHID 


One day, Haroun Al Raschid read 
A book wherein the poet said :— 


“Where are the kings, and where the rest 
Of those who once the world possessed? 


“They are gone with all their pomp and show, 
They’re gone the way that thou shalt go. 


“O thou who choosest for thy share 
The world and what the world calls fair, 


“Take all that it can give or lend, 
But know that death is at the end!” 


Haroun Al Raschid bowed his head; 
Tears fell upon the page he read. 


SUNDOWN 


The summer sun is sinking low; 

Only the tree-tops redden and glow; 

Only the weathercock on the spire 

On the neighboring church is a flame of fire; 
All is in shadow below. 


O beautiful, awful summer day, 
What hast thou given, what taken away? 
Life and death, and love and hate, 
Homes made happy or desolate, 

Hearts made sad or gay. 


On the road of life one milestone more! 

In the book of life one leaf turned o’er! 

Like a red seal is the setting sun 

On the good and the evil men have done, — 
Naught can today restore. 
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LONGFELLOW DAY 


LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY 


Suggestive Program 


The heights by great men reached and 
kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
—Longfellow. 


5 


AaPsalm-otsUite wig. ».o Longfellow 


The Wreck of the Hesperus.... 
AME AFR NEN Ni Fence Longfellow 


Essay, “The Boy Longfellow” 
The Poet and the Children..:... 


The Village Blacksmith. . Longfellow 
Dramatization from Evangeline 

Longfellow........ William Winter 
The Luck of Edenhall... Longfellow 
Longfellow. ..Paul Hamilton Hayne 


II. 


Song, “The Bridge’... .Longfellow 
Whose Shall the Welcome Be? 


oo ae Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Danerellowiye.i ies o's H.C. Bunner 
plimerisel ote tris's. 7:3. 2: Longfellow - 
|Dswecleiiyr , ak eee Longfellow 
Essay, “The Friend of Children” 

Pop etelioweet ead wires. ca, 0g as et 

it ane Paul Hamilton Hayne 

Ine Memoriam: :.... . Austin Dobson 


Dramatization from Miles Standish 


The Old Clock on the Stairs.... 
Bok Py aie ee oo Longfellow 


The Skeleton in Armor. . Longfellow 
Vale et Salve....Edith M. Thomas 
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THE WIND OVER THE CHIMNEY 


See, the fire is sinking low, 
Dusky red the embers glow, 

While above still I cower, 
While.a moment more I linger, 
Though the clock with lifted finger, 

Points beyond the midnight hour. 


Sings the blackened log a tune 

Learned in some forgotten June 
From a school-boy at his play, 

When they both were young together, 

Heart of youth and summer weather 
Making all their holiday. 


And the night-wind rising, hark! 
How above there in the dark, 

In the midnight and the snow, 
Ever wilder, fiercer, grander, 
Like the trumpet of Iscander, 

All the noisy chimneys blow! 


Every quivering tongue of flame 
Seems to murmur some great name, 
Seems to say to me, “Aspire!” 
But the night-wind answers: “Hollow 
Are the visions that you follow, 
Into darkness sinks your fire!” 


Then the flicker of the blaze 
Gleams on volumes of old days, 
Written by masters of the art, 
Loud through whose majestic pages 
Rolls the melody of ages, 
Throb the harp-strings of the heart. 


And again the tongues of flame 

Start exulting and exclaim; 
“These are prophets, bards, and seers; 

In the horoscopes of nations, 

Like the ascending constellations, 
They control the coming years.” 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell on earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell on earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of a song? 


Long, long afterwards, in an oak 

I found the arrow still unbroke; 
And the song from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns what’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


Toiling,—rejoicing,—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortune must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 


A DAY OF SUNSHINE 


O gift of God! O perfect day; 
Whereon shall no man work, but play; 
Wherein it is enough for me, 

Not to be doing, but to be. 


Through every fiber of my brain, 
Through every nerve, through every vein, 
I fee] the electric thrill, the touch 

Of life, that seems almost too much. 


I hear the wind among the trees 
Plating celestial symphonies ; 

I see the branches downward bent, 
Like keys of some great instrument. 


And over me unrolls on high 

The splendid scenery of the sky, 
Where through a sapphire sea the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon. 


Towards yonder cloud-land of the West, 
Towards yonder Islands of the Blest, 
Whose steep sierra far uplifts 

Its craggy summits white with drifts. 


Blow winds! and waft through all the rooms 
The snow-flakes of the cherry-blooms! 
Blow winds! and bend within my reach 
The fiery blossoms of the peach! 


O Life and Love! O happy throng 

Of thoughts, whose only speech is song! 
O heart of man! canst thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free? 


SNOW-FLAKES 


Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments 
shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 


Even as our cloud-fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


This is the poem of the air, 
Slow in silent syllables recorded, 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 


DAYLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT 


In broad daylight and at noon 
Yesterday I saw the moon 
Sailing high but faint and white 
As a school-boy’s paper kite. 


In broad daylight, yesterday, 

I read a poet’s mystic lay; 
And it seemed to me at most 
As a phantom or a ghost. 


But at length the feverish day 
Like a passion died away, 
And the night, serene and still, 
Fell on village vale, and hill. 


Then the moon in all her pride, 
Like a spirit glorified, 

Filled and overflowed the night 
With revelations of her light. 


And the Poet’s song again 

Passed light music through my brain; 
Night interpreted to me 

All its grace and mystery. 
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EASTER 


The First Sunday After the First Full Moon After the 
21st of March 


This is an extremely old Spring Festi- 
val. It was also the ancient Jewish Pass- 
over feast, and has been preserved by the 
Church and set aside to commemorate 
the Christian belief in the Resurrection. 
But there is interwoven in its celebra- 
tion many quaint survivals of customs 
once observed by people in different sec- 
tions about which we need not concern 
ourselves. Being of such general ob- 
servation it is well to have special exer- 
cises in school to impress on pupils the 
deeper meaning of the day. It marks 
the opening of a new chapter in the book 
of Nature. New vegetation is clothing 
the earth with green grass and opening 
flowers, with budding trees and the songs 
of home-coming birds. 

It is the beginning of a new year of 
joy and sunshine after the dreary winter. 
And so each one should make it the be- 
ginning of a new life, a more determined 
effort to deserve whatever of good comes 
to him. The principal room decoration 
should be flowers. Encourage the pu- 
pils to bring them. Potted flowers can 
be brought, and bouquets placed in vases 
and glasses scattered about the room. 
Let the teacher remind the pupils that 
flowers are beautiful symbols of the op- 
ening year, the new life of beauty and 
joy that the day commemorates. We 
have arranged a few verses that can be 
used for recitations. Interest of the ex- 
ercises can be increased by the teacher 
explaining—very briefly—the origin of 
some Easter customs—such as the use 
of eggs—significant of the origin of life, 
or of the universe; or the wearing of 
something new, significant of the new life 
of the year. We have also arranged a 
number of verses that can be used for 
recitations, 


IN THE SPRING 


Have you seen an apple orchard in the spring? 
In the spring? 
An English apple orchard in the spring? 
When the spreading trees are hoary, 
With their wealth of promised glory, 
And the mavis sings its story, 
In the spring. 


Have you plucked the apple blossoms in the 
spring ? 
In the spring? 
And caught the subtle odors in the spring? 
Pink buds pouting at the light, 
Crimpled petals baby-white, 
Just to touch them a delight— 
In the spring. 


Have you walked beneath the blossoms in the 
spring ? 
In the spring? 
Beneath the apple blossoms in the spring? 
When the pink cascades are falling, 
And the silver brooklets brawling, 
And the cuckoo bird soft calling, 
In the spring. 


If you have not, then you know not, in the 
spring, 
In the spring. 
Half the color, beauty, wonder of the spring, 
No 6weet sight can I remember 
Half so precious, half so tender, 
As the apple blossoms render 
In the spring. 
—William Martin. 


THES CULT eee iene 


In the heart of a seed 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep. 


“Wake,” said the sunshine, 
“And creep to the light,” 
“Wake,” said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard, 
And it rose to see 

What the wonderful 
Outside world might be. 
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SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR 


EASTER 


I 


I think of the garden after the 
rain; 
And hope to my heart comes 
singing, 
“At morn the cherry blooms 
will be white, 
And the Easter bells be ring- 


ing.” 


pone. Comey Gioaintsewee Kelly 


Essay, “What the Name Easter 
Means” 


The Easter Flower...Philips Brooks 


Reading, ‘““The First Easter” 


elie, sate a ee Luke XXIV 


‘The Song ‘ofthe Lilies... 2.5... 4 


PRO 8 Pu Bh ero Lucy Wheelock 


Essay, ‘““Ihe Easter Lily” 


Nature’s Easter Music. Lucy Larcom 
How the Date for Easter is De- 


termined 


Essay, “Signs of New Life in Nature” 
Essay, “How the Butterfly Symbolizes 


the Eastern Lesson’”’ 


hesV o1ce oteoprneas. coe Hemans 
“cheasprings Is Heres... Bryant 
The Year’s at the Spring. . Browning 


II 
Song, “Christ the Lord is Risen 


‘Poday Patere BOT ent ere Wesley 


The Lily of Resurrection....... 


= sat ear elas MUR Oe eee Lucy Larcom 
‘the First.asters. oe John XX 1-18 
Essay, ‘““The True Significance of 


Easter” 


Essay, ““The Easter Lesson as Shown 


by a Bulb” 
At Easter Time... 


Essay, “How We Observe Easter” 

S DIINO eee ie nee eet Longfellow 

Essay, “How the Ancients Accounted 
for the New Life in Nature—the 
Story of Prosperpina”’ 

Essay, ‘“The Return of the Birds” 

PA DITLG. is petvde eae a eee eee Whittier 


_Lucy Wheelock 


A NEW BEGINNING 


Every day is a new beginning, 

Every morn is the world made new. 
Ye who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you— 

A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 
The tasks are done and the tears are shed; 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover, 
Yesterday’s wounds which smarted and bled 
Are Be with the healing which night has 
shed. 


Yesterday now is part of forever, 

Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 
With glad days and sad days, and bad days 
which never . 

Shall visit us more with their bloom and 
blight, 
And fulness of sunshine, or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we can not relieve them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 

God in His mercy receive, forgive them; 
Only the new days are our own, 
Today is ours, and today alone. 


Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 
Here is the spent earth, all re-born; 

Here are the tired limbs, springing lightly 
-To face the sun and to share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of morn. 


Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 

And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again. 


—Susan Coolidge. 


BASTER 


No more significant, spontaneous, or uni- 
versally attractive festival has ever been insti- 
tuted than that which celebrates the return of 
spring, the budding of leaves and _ flowers. 
There is good cheer in the sight of flowers 
lifting their faces once more towards the sun- 
light, after the frosts and storms of winter. 
The swelling seeds and changing tints of green 
give promise of the coming harvests: the songs | 
of birds and the humming of the bees remind 
us of the rising tide of life that surrounds us 
and through countless channels is rushing on- 
ward with the pulse of recurring years. In all 
this stir of creative energy, this bursting of 
winter’s fetters and the renewal of life’s strug- 
ele for undisputed supremacy, we feel a kin- 
dling interest and secret joy. So when it is 
winter in your life, snowbound and icebound, 
frozen up and frozen in, pull out the full or- 
gan stop of your soul, and let the music out, 
for there’s a spring coming. 


THIS IS THE MESSAGE OF EASTE@ 
LORYOU? 
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EASTER 
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EGG ROLLING ON THE WHITE HOUSE LAWN 


EGG ROLLING 


One of the annual sights in the city of Wash- 
ington is Easter egg rolling on the White 
House grounds, on Easter Monday, in which 
several thousand children usually take part. 
The game is played in pairs, each player having 
one egg. These are rolled down hill, the un- 
broken egg taking its rival, if the latter is 
-cracked. This custom probably came from 
Germany, where at Easter time egg rolling 
is practiced on tracks made of sticks, laid side 
by side. In Germany the sport begins Easter 
eve at midnight, and lasts about three hours. 
Apples and little round cakes are rolling as 
well as eggs. In Bohemia, children roll eggs 
in a row, starting them all at once, and watch- 
ing to see which will reach the bottom of the 


hill first. In the north of England, eggs are 
used in playing hand-ball on Easter Day. 


THE EASTER RABBIT 


At first thought it seems strange that the 
rabbit or hare should be associated with 
Easter. Yet so it is and rabbits either living 
or made of cloth and stuffed with wool are 
given as presents and are recognized as sym- 
bols appropriate to Easter. The explanation 
of this quaint custom is of great antiquity. 
The name of the rabbit or hare in Ancient 
Egypt also meant to open, and thus was used 
as a symbol of that spring festival that opened 
a new year of life and hope. And from Egypt 
this old custom appears to have spread over 
the earth. Today we still celebrate the spirit of 
this old belief in our Easter Day celebration. 
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BIRD AND ARBOR DAY 


Originally this special day was known 
simply as Arbor Day. It is a day in late 
April or early May, set aside in most 
states as a legal holiday. The primary 
purpose was to emphasize the importance 
of tree planting. But coming as it does 
when the annual life cycle begins to run, 
it has assumed the function of a holiday, 
the school exercises of which are in- 
tended to impress on the pupils the 
deeper lessons oly naturemsiudy. 9) ne 
point of view is no longer simply t-ee 
culture—though that remains most 1m- 
portant—but it embraces all the more 
pleasant out-door forms of life, including 
birds and flowers. These subjects are 
now a part of the day’s exercises, and the 
name is now generally known as Bird and 
Arbor Day. 


The Central Thought of the Day 


The most valuable lessons of nature 
study cannot be imparted by means of 
text books. From text books we learn 
how to analyze and classify flowers and 
to tell with scholarly precision the char- 
acteristics. Of -each=) but: ots tare oreater 
value is the ability to see in flowers the 
spirit of nature, and to open our hearts 
to the beauty of the out-of-doors. To 
be able to complete the outline study of 
trees is not so important as to see in 
leaves and blossoms and fruit the evi- 
dence of infinite design. 

In short, the deeper lessons of nature 
study are to broaden our mental vision, 
to expand the horizon of our thoughts 
and enable us to see on every hand the 
evidence that Infinite Intelligence guiding 
all things. This is the central thought of 
the day, and the special exercises—the 
songs and recitations—aside from the 
great practical value of tree planting, are 
intended to foster this central thought. 
The teacher with intuition enough to 
grasp this point of view can make Arbor 


Day one of the most important special 
days of the year, lifting the thought to 
higher planes of feeling. 


Material for Recitations, Etc. 


Nearly fifty pages of excellent material. 
for papers and readings have been given 
in Vol. VIII of the Study Guides, Na- 
ture’s Lessons bound in White, in Green, 
in Gold, and in Brown. Teachers should 
make extensive use of this store of mate- 
rial, since every page emphasizes the 
deeper lesson of nature study. An inter- 
esting pacagraph on the Big Trees of 
California is found on page 3930, and 
one on Petrified Forests on page 3914. 
We have arranged the material. To make 
the exercises a success, the teacher must 
grasp the right point of view. If she 
can put enthusiasm into her work, and 
earnestly tries to meet the requirements 
of the service demanded of a true teach- 
er, she can make Arbor Day one of the 
red-letter days of the school year. 


Room Decoration and Music 


Certain parts of the exercises having 
to do with tree planting are necessarily 
held out of doors. But a part may be 
held in the school room, especially if the 
weather is unfavorable. Spring flowers 
are appropriate, and the room should be 
decorated with flags and bunting. Sev- 
eral canary birds placed in suitable posi- 
tions around the room emphasize the bird 
feature of the day. Pictures of striking 
natural scenes, — Yellowstone Park 
scenes, the Grand Canyon, Niagara Falls, 
etc.—are suitable and can nearly always 
be borrowed for the occasion. In various 
collections of songs will be found those 
suitable to the occasion. 
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BIRD AND ARBOR DAY 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
"Twas my father’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 


That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread from sea to sea, 
And wouldst thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak 
Now towering to the skies! 


When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here, 

My father pressed my hand; 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand. 


My heartstrings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall thy wild birds sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree, the storm still brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 
—Morris. 


’Tis springtime on the eastern hills! 
Like torrents gush the summer rills; 
Through winter’s moss and dry dead leaves 
The bladed grass revives and lives, 
Rushes the mouldering waste away, 

And glimpses to the April day. 

In kindly shower and sunshine bud 

The branches of the dull gray wood; 
Out from its sunned and sheltered nooks 
The blue eye of the violet looks; 

The southwest wind is warmly blowing 
And odors from the springing grass 

The pine tree and the sassafras 

Are with it on its errands going. 


—W hittier. 
NEST EGGS 


Birds all the summer 
Flutter and quarrel 
Here in the arbor-like 
Tent of the laurel. 


Here in the fork 

The brown nest is seated; 
Four little blue eggs 
The mother keeps heated. 


While we stand watching her 
Staring like gabies; 

Safe in each egg are the 
Bird’s little babies. 


Soon the frail eggs they shall 
Chip and up-springing 

Make all the April woods, 
Merry with singing. 


Younger than we are 

O children, and frailer; 
Soon in the blue air they’ll be 
Singer and sailor. 


We, so much older, 

Taller and stronger; 

We shall look down on the 
Birdies no longer. 


They shall go flying, 

With musical speeches, 
High overhead in the 
Tops of the beeches. 


In spite of our wisdom, 
And sensible talking, 

We on our feet must go 
Plodding and walking. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


WORSHIP IN THE WILDWOOD 


See the birds together, in this splendid weather, 
Worship God—for he is God of birds as well 


as men— 
And each feathered neighbor enters on his 
labors— 
Sparrow, robin, redpole, finsh and linnet, and 
the wren. 


As the year advances, trees their naked branches 
Clothe and seek your pleasure in their green 
apparel. 
Insect and wild beast, keep no Lent, but feast; 
Spring breathes upon the earth, and their 
joy is increased, 
And the rejoicing birds break forth in one loud 
carol. 
Come forth on Sundays; come forth on Mon- 
days; 
Come forth any day; children come forth to 


play ; 
Worship the God of Nature in your childhood; 
Worship him in your tasks with best endeavor; 
Worship him in your sports, worship him ever; 
Worship him in the wildwood; worship him 
amid the flowers— 
In the green-wood bowers; 
Pluck the buttercups, and raise your voices in 


his praise. 
—H,. Youl. 
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SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES 


BIRD DAY 
A Suggestive Program 


Do you ne’er think what wondrous 
beings these? 


So you ne’er think who made them 
and who taught 


The dialect they speak, where melo- 
dies 
Are interpreters of thought? 
—Longfellow 


Song, ““The Skylark”. ..James Hogg 


Roll Call—(Answered with names of 
birds) 


Essay, ““The Meaning of Bird Day” 


SO SES eon RET Lydia M. Child 
(By a group of pupils) 


Quotations about Birds 

IR CiOTSCs 2ade cee tee Sydney Dagre 
‘The: Sandpiper... .oe Celia Thaxter 
Essay, “Bird’s Eggs I can Recognize” 
Song, “The Birds’ Ball” 

Una pr eee eee Emily G. Arnold 


Robert-of lincoln aa ae ee 
aes Oe William Cullen Bryant 


Essay, “How the Birds Help the 


Farmers” 
The Whitethroat. Theodore H. Rand 
What Robin Told... .George Cooper 
Robin s7heturm= 6 Edith Thomas 
Birds in Summer..... Mary Howitt 


A Dialogue between Mr. and Mrs. 
Wren 


Song, “The Brown Thrush’ >... 
Sy Rey SE eae aa Lucy Larcom 
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ROBIN’S COME 


trom the elm-tree’s topmost bough, 
Hark! the robin’s early song! 
Telling one and all that now 
Merry springtime hastes along; 
Welcome tidings dost thou bring, 
Little harbinger of spring; 
Robin’s come! 


Of. the winter we are weary, 
Weary of the frost and snow, 
Longing for the sunshine cheery, 
And the brooklet’s gurgling flow; 
Gladly, then, we hear thee sing 
The reveille of the spring, 
Robin’s come! 


Ring it out o’er hill and plain, 
Through the garden’s lonely bowers, 
Till the green leaves dance again, 
Till the air is sweet with flowers. 
Wake the cowslip by the rill, 
Wake the yellow daffodil! 
Robin’s come! 


Then as thou wert wont of yore, 
Build thy nest and rear thy young 
Close beside our cottage door, 
In the woodbine leaves among; 
Hurt or harm thou need’st not fear, 
Nothing rude shall venture near, 
Robin’s come! 
—W. W. Caldwell. 


THE FLOWER’S. MESSAGE 


Fresh hope and cheer 
By symbols clear 
The flowers bring us, year by year. 


They bloom, they fall, 
They slumber all; 
The brown earth is their funeral pall; 


But lo, some day 
Along our way, 
They live again, as sweet and gay; 


For earth’s dark tomb 
But hid in gloom 
The life that now doth newly bloom. 


Oh, then repeat 
Your message sweet, 
Dear flowers blooming at our feet; 


And this new spring 
__ Help us to fling 
Aside our doubts and wondering; 


To hope and trust 
That all life must, 
Like yours, be rescued from the dust. 


—Emilie Poulson. 


BIRD AND ARBOR DAY 


TREE PLANTING 


O happy tree that we plant today, 
What great good fortune awaits you, 
For you will grow in sun and snow, 
*Til fruit and flower freight you. 


Your winter covering of snow 

Will dazzle with its splendor, 

Your summer’s garb with richest glow, 
Will feast of beauty render. 


In your cool shade with tired feet 
Pause, gladly, when ’tis summer, 
And rest like this will be most sweet 
To every weary comer. 


If it is something to make two blades of 
grass grow where only one was growing, it 1s 


much more to have been the occasion of the: 


planting of an oak which shail defy twenty 
score of winters, or of an elm which shall 
canopy with its green cloud of foliage half as 
many generations of mortal immortalities. I 
have written many verses, but the best poems 
I have produced are the trees I have planted 
on the hillside that overlooks the broad mead- 
ows, scalloped and rounded at their edges by 
loops of the sinuous Housatonic. Nature finds 
rhymes for them in the recurring measures of 
the seasons. Winter strips them of their 
ornaments, and gives them, as it were, in prose 
translation, and summer clothes them in all the 
splendor of their leafy language. 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


LOVE OF TREES AND PLANTS 


Love of trees and plants is safe. You do not 
run risks in your affections. They are like 
children silent and beautiful, untouched by any 
passion, unpolluted by evil tempers; for me 
they leaf and flower themselves. In Autumn 
they put off their rich apparel, but next year 
they are back again with dresses fair as ever; 
and should I be laid in my grave in winter, 
they would all in spring be back again with 
faces as bright and breaths as sweet, missing 
me not at all. 

—Alex Smith. 


hier nOH ELMS 


At noontime, on a sultry day, 

Two travelers walked a shady way, 
Where elm trees lifted high an arch 
That fiercest sunrays could not parch. 
Said one: “God bless the kindly hand 
That set this arch-way cool and grand!” 
The other cried: “Ah, who can say 
What comfort yields this leafy way! 
Better such monument of green, 

Than marble pile of king or queen.” 
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ARBOR DAY 


A Suggestive Program 


“Jock, when ye hae naething else to 
do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree; 
it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re 
sleeping.’ —Scott. 


Song, “The Grapevine Swing’’. Peck 
The Planting of the Apple Tree. . 


«(ick Tp Oe Bryant 
Essay, ‘““What Arbor Day Means’”’ 
irces lanting. . eae os). Lucy Larcom 
ittlepvlittiouaeesc. « Anonymous 
Song, ““Woodman, Spare That Tree’ 

15 do GE I SR ot eae Morris 


Quotations about Trees 
Apple-Seed John....Lydia M. Child 


The Story of Rhoexus— 


(Adapted from Lowell’s Poem, 
“Rhoecus’’ ) 


Brief ‘‘Autobiographies” of Famous 
‘Trees 


FPhesQ@akeslirees se: Mary Howitt 
When We Plant a Tree...... Abbey 
The Heart of a Tree..H. C. Bunner 
The Use of Trees— 


(Rapid-fire response by pupils naming 
one use) 


Ghes Gree sano Bjornstjerne Bjornso 


The Making of the Canoe—(From 
Eliawatlia eames Longfellow 


Essay, “How to Know Our Home 
Trees” 


Song, ‘““The Linden Tree” 


March—By the pupils, each carrying 
a branch 


Tree-Planting 


MAY DAY EXERCISES 
The First of May 


Nearly all primitive peoples had festi- 
vals appropriate to the different seasons 
of the year, some for spring, others for 
the tall and‘so’ on. "The frst-or May, 
when winter was at an end and summer 
with its flowers and fruits was at hand, 
became a festival among many ancient 
peoples, and especially among the primi- 
tive races of Europe. But, when Chris- 
tianity spread over the continent it did 
not take over this festival as it did sev- 
eral others; and. so the celebration of 
May Day died down, though it continued 
to be popular in England until a very 
recent time, and its festivities as observed 
by the young folks were very interesting 
and beautiful. 

Of recent years this ancient floral fes- 
tival has been coming into favor again 
as one of the special days of the school 
year, and it can be made very interesting 
to the younger children. A May pole is 
set up, steamers are attached, the chil- 
dren are taught simple, graceful move- 
ments, winding in and out, holding the 
streamers in hand, and thus “braiding” 
the pole. The children are. in simple 
costumes, brightened by a bit of ribbon, 
a colored sash and paper cap. Of course 
the costuming may be more elaborate if 
wished. The children will find it inter- 
esting and instructive to make their own 
costumes. Paper and inexpensive mus- 
lins are effectively used for this purpose. 
The May pole exercises are held on the 
school ground. In the school room there 
will be songs and recitations. The decor- 
ations are floral. Thus this special day 
may be made one of the most interesting 
days of the year. 


—— 


WAITING TO GROW 


Little white snow-drops, just waking up, 

Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup; 

Think of the flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow. 


And think of what hosts of queer little seeds, 

Of flowers and mosses, of fern and of weeds, 

Are under the leaves and under the snow, 
Waiting to grow. 


Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 

Reaching their slender brown fingers about 

Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 
Waiting to grow. 


Only a month or few days more, 

Will they have to wait behind that door, 

Listen and watch and wait below, 
Waiting to grow. 


IN MAY 


When grosbeaks show a damask rose 
Amid the cherry-blossoms white, 
And early robins’ nests disclose 
To loving eyes a joyous sight. 


When columbines like living coals 

Are gleaming ’gainst the lichened rocks, 
And at the foot of mossy boles 

Are young anemones in flocks. 


When ginger-root beneath the twin leaves 
Conceals its dusky floral bell, 

And snowy orchid shyly weaves 
In humid nook its fragrant spell. 


When dandelion’s coin of gold 
Anew is united on the lawn, 
And maple trees their leaves unfold, 
While warblers storm the groves at dawn. 


When these and more greet eye and ear, 
Then strike thy tasks and come away; 
It is the joy-month of the year, 
And onward sweeps the tide of May. 


—John Bourroughs. 


SPRING 


The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls; 
The willow buds in silver 

For little boys and girls. 


The little birds fly over, 

And, oh, how sweet they sing! 
To tell the happy children 

That once again ’tis spring. 
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MAY DAY 


AROUND THE MAY: POLE 


The gay green grass comes creeping 
So soft beneath their feet; 

The frogs begin to ripple 
A music clear and sweet. 


And buttercups are coming, 
And scarlet columbine, 
And in the sunny meadows 

The dandelions shine. 
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And just as many daisies 
As their soft hands can hold 
The little ones may gather 
All fair in white and gold. 


Here blows the warm red clover 
There peeps the violet blue; 
O happy little children ! 
God made them all for you. 


Celia Thaxter. 


MOTHER’S DAY 


SECOND SUNDAY IN May 


The second Sunday in May has been 
set aside quite generally in the United 
States as a day in which to honor the 
memory of mothers who have journeyed 
on. On this day also the lives of mothers 
whose love and care still sweeten exis- 
tence are brightened by expressions of 
love and respect. Thus is fostered in the 
hearts of all that purest love that earth 
has ever known—the love that surges be- 
tween the hearts of a mother and her 
child. A beautiful symbolism is observed 
as a part of Mother’s Day exercises. It 
is urged that a white flower (emblematic 
of purity) be worn personally on the 
day. The white carnation has been 
chosen for that purpose. Its whiteness 
stands for purity; its form, beauty, and 
fragrance stand for love; its wide field 
of growth, charity; its lasting qualities, 
faithfulness—all true mother qualities. 


School Exercises 


The school exercises are necessarily 
held the Friday preceding the day itself. 
The room should be decorated with flow- 
ers, in which white flowers should be con- 
spicuous. Endeavor to make the room 
homelike. If possible, borrow pictures 
of home scenes and hang them on the 
walls. Make a special effort to have the 
mothers of the pupils attend. If any be 
old and feeble provide easy chairs for 
their comfort. As for music, lullaby 
songs are appropriate. Many suitable 
songs can be found in various collections. 


The Message of the Day 


There is not a special day in all the 
year that has such tenderly sweet mes- 
sages for the teacher to set before the 
pupils in the few introductory remarks 
that she is to make. Tell the pupils that 
a mother’s love is the most constant, most 
enduring, and uplifting force in the 
world. Tell them that nearly all men 
who have done great things owe their 


greatness and their success to their moth- 
ers. Tell them about Lincoln, Washing- 
ton, and Garfield. Tell them, also, that 
all great men loved and honored their 
mother. Tell them that this is so impor- | 
tant that a special day has been set aside 
in which they should try to realize what 
their mother’s love means to them, how 
much they owe to their mother, how 
they can honor her, and be worthy of that 


Oxe: Program 


The nature of the day is such. that 
some variations from the programs al- 
ready considered are required. Songs, 
recitations and readings are best suited 
for bringing out the meaning of the day 
and emphasizing its lesson. A short es- 
say on the history of the day—for which 
material follows—is allowable. A paper 
cannot be made effective. Do not make 
the mistake of inviting some eminent citi- 
zen to address the school. The parts in 
all special day exercises are to be taken 
by the pupils. 


Origin and History 


Miss Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia was 
the first one to suggest the idea of Moth- 
er’s Day. Asked to arrange a memorial 
service for her mother, the inspiring 
thought came to her that the loving serv- 
ice of mothers, generally, should be com- 
memorated. It was recognized that the 
feverish activity of modern life tended 
to weaken home ties. Why not set aside 
one day in the year to revive in all the 
memory of youthful days when mother 
kissed away the petty sorrows of child- 
hood, and to stamp indellibly on children 
the memory of that love that now blesses 
them. This suggestion was at once 
adopted, first by churches and religious 
bodies, and then by the public generally. 
Taken over by the schools, it has now be- 
come one of their special days. It is a 
holiday designed to teach one of the most 
beautiful lessons of life. 
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MOTHER’S DAY 


THOUGHTS ABOUT MOTHERS 


Mother’s Day is observed in grateful, loving 
remembrance of her who in our infancy and 
the tender years of childhood, guarded us with 
the majesty of her love; in youth blessed us 
with her devotion, and in our manhood, led us 
to a proper conception of the responsibilities 
and duties of life and made more clear the 
way up which all nations must ascend in God’s 
appointed time. 

—Governor Campbell of Texas. 


The: painter has with his brush transferred 
the landscape to the canvas with such fidelity 
that the trees and grasses seem almost real; he 
has even made the face of a maiden seem in- 
stinct with life, but there is one picture so 
beautiful that no painter has ever been able 
to perfectly reproduce it, and that is the pic- 
ture of the mother holding in her arms her 


babe. —W. J. Bryan. 


The mother’s love is the golden link that 
binds youth to age; and he is still a child, 
however time may have furrowed his cheek, or 
silvered his brow, who can yet recall, with a 
softened heart, the fond devotion or the gentle 
chidings of the best friend that God ever gives 


us. —Bovee. 


A mother’s first ministration for her infant 
is to enter, as it were, the valley of the shadow 
of death, and win its life at the peril of her 
own. How different must an affection thus 
founded be from all others. 

—Mrs. Sigourney. 


Even He who died upon the cross, in his 
last hour, in the unutterable agony of death, 
was mindful of his mother, as if to teach us 
that this holy love should be our last worldly 
thought, the last point of earth from which 
the soul should take its flight for heaven. 

—Longfellow. 


The mother who does her part in rearing and 
training aright the boys and girls who are to 
be the men and women of the next generation, 
is of greater use to the community and occu- 
pies, if she only would realize it, a more honor- 
able position, as well as more important one, 
than any so-called successful man in it. 

—Theodore Roosevelt 


A MOTHER’S LOVE ENDURES 


Others may love you when your mother has 
passed away—perhaps a kindhearted sister or 
she whom of all the world you have chosen as 
a partner through life—she may love you 
warmly, passionately; children may love you 
fondly; but never again while time is yours 
shall the love of woman be to you as that of 
your old trembling mother. There is indeed 


an enduring tenderness in the love of a mother 
to her son that transcends all other affections of 
the heart. 

It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, 
weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by in- 
gratitude. She will sacrifice every comfort to 
his convenience. She will surrender every 
pleasure to his enjoyment; she will glory in 
his fame, and exult in his prosperity. If mis- 
fortune overtake him, he will be the dearer to 
her for misfortune; if disgrace settles upon 
his name she will still love and cherish him in 
spite of his disgrace. If all the world besides 
cast him off, she will be all the world to him. 

A father may turn his back on his child, 
brothers and sisters may become inveterate 
enemies, husbands may desert their wives and 
wives their husbands, but a mother’s love en- 
dures through all. In good repute, in bad re- 
pute, in the face of the world’s condemnation, 
a mother still lives on and still on and still 
hopes that her child may turn from his evil 
ways; still she remembers his infant smile that 
ever filled her bosom with rapture, the merry 
laugh, the joyful shout of his childhood, the 
opening promise of his youth, and thinking of 
these she never can be brought to think him all 


unworthy. —From Golden Gems. 


YOUR MOTHER 


Nobody else may ever care because you have 
a broken heart; 

Nobody else, if you should err, may be inclined 
to take your part; 

But she will know and she will pray 
That God may take your woes away; 
When all fair weather friends forget, when 

fortune turns and smiles no more, 
Her faith in you will linger yet, she will be 
faithful as before. 


Nobody else may ever see your native worth, 
your nobleness ; 
Nobody else may know, but she will know, 
what talents you possess; 
Though others enviously frown, 
Or slyly seek to drag you down, 

She will in word and thoughts be true, and 
with sweet triumph in her breast, 
Achieve her rarest blessing through the favors, 

through which you are blessed. 


Nobody else may weep because your dearest 
plans have come to naught, 
Nobody else may deign to pause, if in sin’s 
meshes you are caught, 
To ask if you had been to blame, 
Or seek to rid you of your shame; 
But she would still, with all her heart pro- 
claim your innocence, your worth, 
Oh, strive, my boy, to do your part to gladden 
her brief days on earth. 
—S. E. Kiser. 
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MOTHER’S DAY 


MOTHER’S LOVE 


I’ve lived to learn that friends grow weak, 
When trouble marks you for its own; 
The ones you love oft turn aside, 

And leave the fight to you alone. 

I’ve stood on many scenes of strife, 
I’ve stood where care and pain assailed, 
And though friends oft turned away, 

Yet mother’s hand has never failed. 


As in that childhood far removed 

She smoothed my brow and dried each tear, 
Still, in young manhood’s troubled hour, 
With loving words she hovers near. 

Oh, fickle love and friendship false 

Oh, glittering dreams and hopes bewailed, 
You weakened in life’s darkest hour, 

But mother’s love has never failed. 


Whatever God shall choose to do 
With this frail tenement of clay, 
Whatever use he finds for it 

Along life’s dark and dreary way; 
That much shall be a monument 

To tell mankind where’er assailed, 
A mother’s love, a mother’s prayers, 
A mother’s hand has never failed. 


—Louis E. Thayer. 


THE MOTHER’S WORK 


Mother’s arms were made for holding, 
Made for folding snug and tight, 

Little forms so soft and helpless, 
Nestled there to say good-night. 


Mother’s hands were made for stroking, 
Made for soothing childish woes; 

Balm of wondrous magic _ healing 

’ Through each gentle finger flows. 


Mother’s lips were made for kissing, 
Made for drowning childish fears, 

Smiles and kisses both together 
Stop the flow of bitter tears. 


Mother’s hearts were made for loving, ° 
Made for love no others know. 

God in heaven, bless and keep it 
Ever pure as whitest snow. 


—Cora Lindsey Field. 


THE OLD ARM-CHAIR 


I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 

To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 

I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I’ve bedewed it with tears, I’ve embalmed it 
with, sighs. 

’Tis bound -by a thousand bands to my heart; 

Not a tie will break, not a link will start; 

Would you know that spell? A mother sat 
there 

And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 


In childhood’s hour I lingered near, 

The hallowed seat with listening ear; 

And gentle words that mother would give 

To fit me to die, and teach me to live. 

She told me that shame would never betide 

With truth for my creed, and God for my 
guide ; 

She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 

As 1 knelt beside that old arm-chair, 


I sat and watched her many a day, 
When her eye grew dim, and her locks were 


gray ; 
And I almost worshipped her when she smiled, 
And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 
Years rolled on, but the last one sped,— 
My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled, 
I learned how much the heart can bear, 
When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 


"Tis past, tis past, but I gaze on it now 

With quivering breath and throbbing brow; 
*Twas there she nursed me, ’twas there she died, 
And memory flows with lava tide. 

Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 

But, I love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair. 
Whilst scalding drops start down my cheek; 


SHE MADE HOME HAPPY 


’ 


“She Beds home happy,” these few words I 
rea 

Within a churchyard, written on a stone; 

No name, no date, the simple words alone, 

Told me the story of the unknown dead, 

A marble column lifted high its head 

Close by, inscribed to one the world has known; 

But Ah! that lonely grave with moss o’er- 
grown 

Thrilled me far more than he who armies lead. 


“She made home happy” through the long sad 
years, 

The mother toiled and never stopped to rest, 

Until they crossed her hands upon her breast, 

And closed her eyes, no longer dim with tears, 

The simple record that she left behind 

Was grander than the soldier’s to my mind. 


—Henry Coyle. 


MOTHER 


The light, the spell-word of the heart, 
Our guiding star in weal or woe, 

Our talisman—our earthly chart— 
That sweetest name that earth can know. 


We breathed it first with lisping tongue, 
When cradled in her arms we lay; 

Fond memories ’round that name are hung, 
That will not, cannot pass away. 


We breathed it then, we breathe it still, 
More dear than sister, friend or brother ; 

The gentle power, the magic thrill, 
Awakened by the name of mother. 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


(DECORATION DAY) 
May 31 


This day was instituted in 1868 by the 
Grand Army of the Republic. On this 
day the graves of comrades who died in 
defense of their country during the Civil 
War are strewn with flowers or otherwise 
decorated. But the original purpose of 
the day has widened with the passing of 
years, and now it is one in which the 
business of the country pauses in order 
that we—the living—may pay tribute to 
the memory of those who have journeyed 
on, by visiting their resting places and 
leaving there evidences of love and affec- 
tion. Who can say that thoughts thus 
engendered do not vibrate beyond the 
range of the physical senses and break 
in benediction on waiting souls beyond? 


The Central Thought 


The central thought that the teacher 
should endeavor to amplify in a few 
earnest words is such a beautiful one that 
she should carefully prepare for the day’s 
exercises. She is not endeavoring to give 
form to an ideal appropriate to busy life, 
but to center thought on higher things— 
on love of country, gratitude to our na- 
tion’s defenders, including those who died 
that the Union might live, those who fell 
that Cuba might be free, and those who 
sleep beneath the lilies of France; and 
then it widens to teach the lesson that 
the loves and affections of active life are 
linked in some unknown way to currents 
of love flowing in from the shoreless sea. 
Not to set this forth in a few well-chosen 
sentences is to miss the real message of 
Memorial Day. 


THE BRAVE AT HOME 


The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 

With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 

One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles, 


Thou, Heaven, alone records the tear, 
And Fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e’er bedewed the field of glory. 


The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
"Mid little ones who weep or ponder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Has shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle. 


The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on Freedom’s field of honor. 


—T. B. Read. 


HOW SLEEP THEO BRAYVE 


How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
Their Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 


—William Collins. 


Go where we will, the departed are with us. 
By our finer intuitions we live and converse 
with them. Their well-remembered tone min- 
gles with the whispering breeze, with the sound 
of falling leaf, with the softly calling voices of 
spring. The earth is filled with the labors of 
the departed. Almost all the literature of the 
world, the discoveries of science, the glories of 
art, the ever-enduring temples, the dwelling 
places of generations, the maxims and opinions 
of the living, the very. framework of society, 
the institutions of nations, the fabric of empires 
—all are the work of the departed. And thus 
in silent converse with soul they all are gone, 
yet speak. 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


A MOHAMMEDAN POEM ON DEATH 


(Azan—the Mohammedan hour of prayer) 


He who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all his friends. 


Loving friends! Jt lies, I know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow; 
And ye say, “Abdallah’s dead!” 
Weeping at the feet and head. 

I can see your falling tears, 

I can hear your sighs and prayers; 
Yet I smile and whisper this— 

“T am not the thing you kiss; 

Cease your tears and let it lie; 

It was mine, it is not I” 

Sweet friends, what the woman lave, 
For its last bed of the grave, 

Is but a hut which I am quitting 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage from which at last, 

Like a hawk my soul hath passed. 
Love the inmate, not the room— 
The wearer, not the garb—the plume 
Of the falcon, not the bars 

Which kept him from the splendid stars. 


Loving friends be wise and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye; 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a wistful tear. 

*Tis an empty sea-shell—one 

Out of which the pearl has gone; 
The shell is broken—it lies there; 
The pearl, the all, the soul is here, 
’Tis an earthen jar, whose lid, 
Allah hid the while it hid 

The treasure of his treasury, 

A mind that loved him; let it lie? 
Let the ahard be earth once more, 
Since the gold shines in his store. 


He who dicd at Azan gave 
This to those who made his grave. 


—Sir Edwin Arnold. 


REFLECTION 


When I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every emotion of envy dies; when I read the 
epitaph of the beautiful, every inordinate desire 
forsakes me; when “I meet with the grief of 
parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts with 
compassion; when I see the tombs of the par- 
ents themselves, I reflect how vain it is to 
grieve for those we must quickly follow; when 
I see kings lying beside those who deposed 
them, when I see rival wits placed side by side, 
or the holy men who divided the church with 
their contests and disputes, I reflect with sor- 
row and astonishment on the frivolous compe- 
titions, factions, and debates of mankind. 


—A ddison. 
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DECORATION DAY 
Suggestive Program 


I. 


One flag, one land, one heart, one 

hand, one nation, evermore!! 

Song, “America” 

Flag Salute 

For Decoration Day. Rupert Hughes 
Ode for Decoration Day 

Cie EraCt) eo aoc Peterson 
WV edielonor the Graves) =. uo... 

Le Sl tee ee A. S. Sherwood 
Over Their Graves..H. J. Stockard 
piheeolip.Otsotates: mt Longfellow 
Song, “Columbia, the Gem of the 


“A Prophecy”’—(From Lincoln’s 


(Sravejsng Maurice Thompson 
INURE OOS & ees JK e bangs 
The Soldier’s Grave. E. P. Nicholson 
Memorial Day...... H. H. Jackson 


Song, “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


Ee 


No more shall the war cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red; 

They banish our anger forever 

When they the laurel the graves 
of our dead! 


Song, “The Star Spangled Banner” 
The Blue and the Gray. F. M. Finch 


Conquered at Last...... M. L. Eve 
Essay, “The Meaning of the Day” 

The’ American® Flag. ..2..7 5. Drake 
Decorations Aeceee ee. Higginson 


Song, “Cover Them Over with 
Beautiful Flowers” 

Salute to Our Flag....B. E. Burke 

A’ Georgia Volunteer........... 
See A MMC Py a M. A. Townsend 

Ode for Decoration Day... .Timrod 

The Palmetto and the Pine... French 


Scatter Yourtl lowers. ee. .... 0. 


Song, ‘Hail Columbia” 


NOLONITAV LV AYHLAWNAO IVNOILVN AHL LV WALVAHLIHM(NV AHL 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


IN FLANDERS FIELD 


In Flanders field the poppies blow 
Between crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place, and in the sky, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn and sunset glow, 


Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders field. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe, 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders field. 


RHE SHR ReAN Di Hol bO WEES 


There is a Reaper whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath 
And the flowers that grow between. 


“Shall I have naught that is fair?” said he; 
“Have naught but the bearded grain? 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to 

me, 
I will give them all back again.” 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 


“My Lord hath need of these flowerets gay” 
The Reaper said, and smiled; 

“Dear tokens of earth are they, 
Where he was once a child. 


“They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.” 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain 
The flowers she most did love! 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 


Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day; 
’Twas an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away. 
—Longfellow. 


SONG] OL THE SIEENT LAND 


Into the Silent Land! 
Ah, who shall lead us thither? 
Clouds in the evening sky more darkly 
gather, 


And shattered wrecks lie more thickly on the 
strand. 
Who leads us with a gentle hand 
Thither, oh thither, 
Into the Silent Land? 


Into the Silent Land! 
To you, ye boundless regions 
Of all perfection! Tender morning visions 
Of beauteous souls! The future’s pledge and 
band ! 
Who in life’s battle form doth stand, 
Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land. 


O>Land4] OcLand! 

For all the broken-hearted, 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 
Beckons and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 

To the land of the great departed— 
Into the Silent Land. 
—J.G. Von Salis. 


Song of the nation, to glory renewed, 

Strew with fresh laurels the patriot’s grave, 
Heed the libation to liberty poured, 

Honor the blood of the fearless and brave. 


When the red bolts of destruction were hurled, 
Bursting in tempests of fury and flame, 

Faithful to freedom, the hope of the world, 
Swift to the rescue each patriot came. 


Trace it in marble as white as the snows, 
Chisel in granite the record sublime; 
Sacred to freedom, and teaching our foes 
Lessons in wisdom as lasting as time. 


Bright as the stars in the firmament. shine, 
Still may they watch o’er this land from on 
high ; 
Teaching our hearts as their names we en- 
shrine, 
Faithful to freedom to live and to die. 


Liebe VOICES OR HE s DEPARTED 


The world is filled with the voices of the 
departed. They speak not from the public rec- 
ords of the great world only, but from the 
private history of our own experience. They 
speak to us not only from the silent resting 
places but from the busy throng of life. 
Though they are invisible, yet life is filled with 
their presence. They are with us by the silent 
fireside and in the secluded chamber. They 
are with us in the paths of society, and in the 
crowded assemblies of men. They speak to 
us from the lonely wayside, and they speak to 
us from venerable walls that echo to the voices 
of prayer. 
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SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES 


PRESIDENT HARDING DELIVERING THE MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS AT ARLINGTON 


I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 


I have a rendezvous with Death When spring comes round again this year 
At some disputed barricade, And the first meadow flowers appear. 
When spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple blossame fi llutheeaipe. 3 God knows twere better to be deep 
I have a rendezvous with Death Pillowed in silk and scented down, 


When spring bri back blue dav fair. . Where love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
SE pee aa MG Cay ssa iae at Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath 


It may be he shall take my hand Where hushed awakenings are dear— 

And lead me into his dark land, But ve a rendezvous with death 
And close my eyes and quench my breath— At midnight in some flaming town — 

It may be I shall pass him still. When spring trips north again this year— 
I have a rendezvous with Death And I to my pledged word am true 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


—Alan Seeger. 
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FLAG DAY 
June 14 


This special day has been set aside as 
one on which our attention and thoughts 
shall be directed to the flag of our coun- 
try, to the end that we may learn of its 
origin, what it stands for, and the respect 
that should be shown it. This is not a 
meaningless display of sentiment. Its 
purpose is to stimulate love of country. 
Nothing can be more important, for he 
he who does not respond to that senti- 
ment is a traitor at heart. 


It is especially appropriate that the 


schools of our land should celebrate this 
day with patriotic exercises. The chil- 
dren of all nationalities attend the 
schools; there they meet and mingle in 
their studies and their plays. Whatever 
sentiments of respect and loyalty children 
of the foreign-born entertain for the 
home land of their parents, it should be 
our effort to unite all that in one over- 
mastering feeling of love for America, 
the country that opened its doors for 
their parents, and which is now their 
country. Thus shall we make one hun- 
dred per cent Americans of these chil- 
dren. As a nation we are facing danger 
unless this result is accomplished. 

The teacher who does not realize that 
it is her privilege on this day to impress 
on her pupils a lesson of transcendent im- 
portance to national well-being is not 
alive to her calling.. Let her see to it 
that her remarks, the songs, and all the 
exercises that follow shall tell with ap- 
pealing force something of Old Glory, 
what it stands for, how it floats at the 
mastheads of our battleships as they go 
into action, how it is carried at the front 
of marching columns of our soldiers on 
foreign soil; and make them -familiar 
with what out statesmen, orators and 
poets have said about the flag of our 
country. Thus shall she light in youthful 
hearts the fires of patriotism, and her 
pupils will, in after years, be ready to 
defend with their lives the Star Spangled 


Banner, in the Philippines, in France, in 
tropic lands,—wherever duty calls them. 


FLAG DAY PROGRAM 


Song, ‘“The Star Spangled Banner’”’ 
Eos artgees aioe s soslenececers Key 

Essay, ‘““The Story of the American 
Flag” 


Recitation, “The American Flag” 

1. 5 EOD eee Drake 
Declamation, “The Stars and 

PEI CSMME ha alti ie ts os Sumner 
Chorus, “Battle Hymn of the 

Republic” . 
Declamation, ‘““The Man Without 

a Country” 
Recitation, “The Blue and the 

Rs aan So Re Finch 
Chorus, “Hail Columbia”. Hopkinson 
Essay, “What the Flag Stands For’ 
Chorus, ““Tenting on the Old Camp 


CSTOUTIC Mae era ieee here are Smith 
Declamation, “The Gettysburg 

SDCCCHAMMN ee Matar crete .akoas Lincoln 
Salute to the Flag by the School 
Chorusteawmericaweasayen.s: : Smith 


The Program 


The school room should be brightened 
by a generous display of bunting. In 
addition, get some colored crayons and 
place upon the blackboard a waving flag. 
Underneath write this couplet: 

“The Star Spangled Banner, oh, long may it 
Wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave!” 

The music should consist of patriotic 
songs. Of course the National Anthem 
will be one, followed by such songs as 
“Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” “Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean,” etc. 
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SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES 


Es OO Rye © Lebel > VaR Os 


The full story of Betsy Ross is that she was 
a flag maker and that in June, 1777, she was 
waited on by General Washington and a com- 
mittee from Congress and requested to develop 
with her needle their plan for a flag. A rough 
design is said to have been drawn for by Wash- 
ington himself. As a reward for her work she 
was made the official maker of government 
flags. She is said to have worked all night to 
have it ready for Washington and the commit- 
tee in the morning. 

This is an interesting story and there may be 
some truth in it, for there was a Mrs. Ross 
who was a flag maker by trade, living in Phila- 
delphia in 1777. It is generally regarded as 
one of the many picturesque legends that have 
grown up about the origin of the flag. 


AMaRO Sew RO ae (ONT IER IAG, 


The Star Spangled Banner became the na- 
tional flag of the United States on June 14, 
1777, when Congress adopted it as the national 
emblem. So the day we celebrate is the birth- 
day of the flag. The thirteen stars and: stripes 
of the first flag represented the thirteen original 
states. The stars of the first flag were ar- 
ranged in a circle, the circle representing eter- 
nity and the stars unity. The stars also repre- 
sent the subordination of the states to the 
Union, the broad red stripes representing union. 

The flag was first recognized by a foreign 
power when John Paul Jones, commander of 
the Ranger, carried it into foreign waters. The 
first power to recognize it was France; this 
was February 13, 1778. The first appearance 
of the flag in battle on the land was at Fort 
Stanwix, August 6, 1777. The first time it was 
carried into action on the sea was September 
4 1777. In 1818 Congress provided that the 
number of stripes should be fixed at thirteen, 
one for each of the original states, but that a 
star should be added for each new state. The 
present arrangement of stars was adopted in 
1912, when all territories had become states. 


THE SGHOGLHOUSESAND SiH iat UAG 


Ye who love the Republic, remember the claim 
Ye owe to her fortunes, ye owe to her name, 
To her years of prosperity past and in store,— 
A hundred behind you, a thousand before. 


The blue arch above us is Liberty’s dome, 

The green fields beneath us is Equality’s home; 

But the schoolroom today is Humanity’s friend, 

Let the people, the flag and the schoolhouse 
defend. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 


When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there! 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The miiky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land! 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 

To hear the tempest trumpets loud 
And see the lightning-lances driven, 
When stride the warriors of the storm 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven! 
Child of the sun! To thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbinger of victory? 


Flag of the brave, thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high! 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on 
(Ere yet the life blood warm and wet 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet) 
Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn, 

To where thy sky-born glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance, 
And when the cannon mouthings cloud 
Heaves in wild wreathes the battle shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall, 

Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall; 
There shall thy meteor-glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 


THE, CALL OF THEIREAG 


Its folds wave a benediction to the yesterdays 
of accomplishment and beckon the tomorrows 
of progress with hope and confidence; it heralds 
the noble purpose of a mighty people and car- 
ries a message of hope and inspiration to all 
mankind. Its glowing splendor appeals to us 
to demand international justice and arbitration; 
it commands us to self-sacrifice and to unt- 
versal obligation of service, which alone cat 
maintain equality of rights and fulness of op 


portunity in our republic. ; 
—Frederick C. Hicks. 
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FLAG DAY 


SAYINGS OF EMINENT MEN OF THE 
FLAG 


A thoughtful mind, when it sees a nation’s 
flag, sees not the flag only, but the nation itself ; 
and whatever may be its symbol, or its insignia, 
he reads chiefly in the flag of the government 
the principles, the truth, the history which be- 
long to the nation that sets it forth. This 
nation has such a banner, and wherever it 
streamed abroad, men saw daybreak bursting 
on their eyes, for the American flag has been 
the symbol of liberty and men rejoiced in it. 
Not another flag on the globe has such an 
errand, or went forth upon the sea carrying 
everywhere the glad tidings. The stars upon 
it were to other nations like the morning stars 
of God, and the stripes upon it were beams of 
morning light. 

Under that flag rode Washington and _ his 


armies; before it Burgoyne laid down his arms. 


It cheered our armies driven from New York 
in their sad pilgrimage through New Jersey; 
it streamed in glory over Valley Forge; it 
crossed the waters filled with ice at Trenton; 
and when the long years of war drew to a 
close, underneath the folds of this banner sat 
Washington while Yorktown surrendered its 
hosts. The Stars and Stripes have been un- 
furled from the snows of Canada to the palm- 
crested heights of San Juan de Cuba; they 
crossed the broad Pacific and waved in triumph 
in Philippine breezes; carried to Europe it ar- 
rested the westward march of autocracy at 
Chateau Thierry, Belleau Woods, and the for- 
est maze of the Argonne. 

Let us then twine each thread of the glorious 
tissue of our country’s flag about our heart 
strings; and looking upon our homes and catch- 
ing the spirit that breathes upon us from the 
battle fields of our fathers, let us resolve that 
come weal or woe, we will in life and in death, 
now and forever, stand by the Stars and 
Stripes. They have floated over our cradle, let 
them also, we pray, float over the graves. 


Adapted from Henry Ward Beecher. 


ieee NGUAGH-OF THE KLAG 


The very colors have a language known and 
read of all men. The groundwork of the flag, 
as of the Union, is whiteness, white being the 
emblem of truthfulness, righteousness, and 
purity; and drawn across the white face—white 
as an angel’s wing—is the crimson band which 
from creation’s morning has symbolized all the 
courage and self-sacrifice and opened-veined 
manhood which can flow in wide red streams 
from the gaping wounds of patriot and hero. 
And pressed’close upon the crimson streams is 
blue, like the body of heaven for clearness, out 
of which shine the mysterious silent stars, light- 
ing the night with cheerful fires. The blue 
of the ocean and of the sky is there, and on 


whatever coast the deep blue ocean beats, and 
over whatever people the peaceful firmament 
bends down, the starry flag shall shed its tri- 
umphant benediction and celestial influence. 
The stars and all the powers of heaven are 
there, and as surely as the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera in the old time, so will 
they fight now for the flag which is the emblem 
of truth and freedom. aa Se Calcrnn 


THE EMBLEM OF OUR COUNTRY 


The flag which we honor and under which 
we serve, is the emblem of our unity, our 
power, our thought and purpose as a nation. 
It has no other character than that which we 
give it from generation to generation. The 
choices are ours. It floats in majestic silence 
above the hosts that execute those choices, 
whether in peace or in war. And yet though 
silent it speaks to us—speaks to us of the past, 
of the men and women who went before us, 
and of the records they wrote upon it. 

We celebrate the day of its birth; and from 
its birth until now it has witnessed a great 
history, it has floated on high the symbol of 
great events, of a great plan of life worked 
out by a great people. We are about to carry 
it into battle, to lift it where it will draw the 
fire of our enemies. We are about to bid 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, it may be 
millions of our young men—the young, the 
strong, the capable men of the nation—to go 
forth and die beneath it on fields of blood. 
Once more we shall make good with our lives 
and fortunes the great faith to which we were 
born, and a new glory shall shine in the face 
of our people. 

—President Woodrow Wilson. 


WHAT THE FLAG MEANS 


What American of all of us can see our 
starry banner flutter out on mast or tower, or 
pass in the street without a sudden heart throb? 
Love, pride, memory, exultation mingle in one 
swift emotion, and yet we seldom pause to 
think what Old Glory really means to us. 

It means history—stained here and there with 
mistake and wrong—but on the whole wonder- 
fully glorious. It means protection—the right 
to live, to think, to aspire, to work in an atmos- 
phere of the most blessed freedom and safety 
that our earth has ever known. It means hope 
—hope and help for ourselves and for all the 
world. 

Whatever the nation is to achieve or to be- 
come in the future depends upon its citizenship, 
and the mighty voice of the people is but the 
combined voice of the individuals. What would 
you have our country be in honor, purity, high 
endeavor, and righteousness? Make one citizen 
of that kind; that is the part given you to do. 


—Kate W. Hamilton. 
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SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES 


THE STARRY FLAG 


From proud Atlantic’s surging waves 
To where the broad Pacific lies, 
And playfully the bright sand laves 

Beneath clear, sunny skies! 


From far along Canadian lines 
To rocky borders of the land 

To where the Gulf in beauty shines, 
And breaks upon the strand. 


From Allegheny’s crested mounts 
And on the Rockies’ summits gray 
Where brightly, snow-fed crystal founts 
Are welling forth alway. 


On Mississippi’s mighty tides, 
And on Ohio’s silver streams, 
Or where the Susquehanna glides 

Or Schuylkill’s ripples gleam; 


Where Deleware, with current grave, 
Is sweeping outward to the sea; 
In every land, on every wave, 
The starry flag floats free. 


And through all time this flag above, 
In triumph o’er Oppression’s holds, 
Shall in the light of peace and love, 

Unroll its glorious folds. 


He a G 


Here comes the Flag. 
Hail it! 

Who dares to drag 
Oriatrail ate 

Give it hurrahs,— 

Three for the stars, 
Three for the bars. 
Uncover your head to it! 
Shout at the sight of it! 
The justice and right of it, 
The unsullied white of it, 
The blue and the red of it, 
And tyranny’s dread of it! 
Here comes the Flag. 
Cheer it! 

Valley and crag 

Shall heart it. 

Fathers shall bless it. 
Children caress it, 

All shall maintain it, 

No one shall stain it. 


Cheers for the sailors that fought on the wave 


for it, 

Cheers for the soldiers that were always brave 
for it, 

Tears for the men that went down to the grave 
Foret 


Here comes the Flag! 


THE FLAG OF THE CONSTELLATION 


The stars of Gur morn on our banner borne, 
With the iris of heaven are blended. 

The hands of our sires first mingled those fires, 
By us thev shall be defended! 

Then hail the true—the Red, White, and Blue, 
The flag of the constellation; 

It sails as it sailed, by our forefathers hailed, 
O’er battles that made us a nation. 


What hand so bold to strike from its fold, 
One star or stripe of its bright’ning ; 

To him be each star a fiery Mars, 
Each stripe a terrible lightning. 

Then hail the true—the Red, White, and Blue, 
The flag of the constellation ; 

It sails as it sailed, by our fathers hailed, 
O’er battles that made us a nation. 


Its meteor form shall ride the storm 
Till the fiercest of foes surrenders; 
The storm gone by, it shall gild the sky, 
As a rainbow of peace and splendor. 
Then hail the true—the Red, White, and Blue 
The flag of the constellation, 
It sails as it sailed, by our fathers hailed, 
O’er battles that made us a nation. 


OUR FLAG 


Fling it from mast and steeple, 
Symbol o’er land and sea, 
Of the life of a happy people, 
Gallant and strong and free. 
Proudly we view its colors, 
Flag of the brave and true, 
With the clustering stars and steadfast bars 
The red, the white, and the blue. 


Flag of the fearless hearted, 
Flag of the broken chain, 
Flag in a day-dawn started, 
Never to pale or wane. 
Dearly we prize its colors, 
With the heaven light breaking through, 
The clustering stars and the steadfast bars, 
The red, the white, and the blue. 


Flag of the sturdy fathers, 
Flag of the loyal sons, 
Beneath its folds it gathers, 
Earth’s best and noblest ones. 
Boldly we wave its colors, 
Our veins are thrilled anew; 
By the steadfast bars, the clustered stars, 
The red, the white, and the blue. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 


FourtuH oF JULY 


This day is observed in every state of 
the Union as the distinctive national holli- 
day; the event that we then celebrate is 
the most important one in American his- 
tory. Independence Day is now observed 
wherever any considerable number of 
Americans are assembled, especially in 
foreign cities, like London, Paris and 
Berlin. In 1918 it was celebrated to the 
diapason of war up and down the jagged 
front in France, wherever our American 
boys were gathered beneath the folds of 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Schools not being in session, the ex- 
ercises—wherever the day is duly cele- 
brated—require community co-operation 
to be made effective. As a nation we 
have of recent years awakened to the 
deeper significance of the day, and we 
have adopted methods of celebration that 
more fittingly impress its meaning on all 
who participate—a message from the pa- 
triotic forefathers of our country to all 
who claim the privilege of American 
institutions. 

The day should be a real get-together 
day for the community. The exercises 
should be held in the town park, or 
square, or the school grounds, or in a 
nearby grove. They should be in charge 
of a committee. In many communities, 
the Parent-Teacher Association is the 
logical one to take the initiative, though 
it should co-operate with whatever other 
committee has been appointed. The cele- 
bration should be made an occasion for 
the renewal of old friendships, an oc- 
casion for the strengthening of the com- 
munity spirit; an occasion on which we 
once more learn of the origin of our 
country as a separate nation, and—in a 
sense—dedicate ourselves anew to Ameri- 
can institutions for which so many thou- 
sands of American boys have laid down 
their lives, in Europe and in tropical 
lands as well as our own America. 
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OUR OWN DEAR LAND 


Our own dear land, our native land, 
Home of the brave and free! 

In vain we search old ocean’s strand 
To find a land like thee. 

Thy towering hills, thy prairies wide, 
Thy forests old and dim, 

Thy streams that roll in matchless pride, 
Thy torrent’s thunder-hymn. 


Our own dear land, our native land, 
None can compare with thee; 

The fairest work of nature’s hand— 
Our own dear land for me! 

Our own dear land, our native land, 
Fearless thy banner waves, 

And nations yet unborn shall stand 
Beside thy heroes’ graves. 


Our fathers spurned Oppression’s: laws, 
All fought for God and right; 

So may their sons, in Freedom’s cause, 
Be foremost in the fight! 

Our own dear land, our native land, 
Home of the brave and free; 

The finest work of nature’s hand— 
Our own dear land for me. 


MY GOUN ERY’S FLAG 


My country’s flag I see, 
Emblem of liberty, 
Cheerily wave. 

Shine stars forever bright, 
Stripes represent the right, 
Red, blue and purest white 
Inspire the brave. 


Float o’er the city’s crowd, 
On country cabin proud, 
Blest banner, fly, 

Curb all unhallowed wrongs, 
Cheer all our toiling throngs, 
Thrill every heart with songs, 
Proclaim God nigh. 


When evil floods the land, 
And the danger thickly stand, 
Boasting of might. 

Wave banner of the free, 
Wave on, in majesty, 

Float over land and sea 
For God and right. 


Turn back the evil host 
Of liberty we boast, 

But not of wrong. 

Float proudly in the light 
Guiltless in the sight 
Conquer by means of right, 
Thy power to prolong. 


HOINAANAYdHGNI AO NOILVUVIOAG AHL AO NOILVINASHNd AHL 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 


THE NATION’S BIRTHDAY 


Ring out the joy bells!’ Once again, 
With waving flags and rolling drums, 
We greet the Nation’s Birthday, when 
In glorious majesty, it comes. 

Ah, day of days, alone it stands, 
While, like a halo round it cast, 

The radiant work of patriot. hands, 
Shines the bright record of the past. 


Among the nations of the earth, 

What land hath story like our own? 

No thought of conquests mzirks her birth; 
By those who crossed the ocean wild, 
That they might plant upon her sod 

A home for Peace and Virtue mild, 
And altars rear to Freedom’s God. 


How grand the thought that bade them roam! 
Those pilgrim bands by Faith inspired— 
That bade them leave their cherished home, 
And, with martyr’s spirit fired, 

Guide their frail vessels o’er the main 
Upon the glorious mission bound, 

On alien soil a grave to gain, 

Or else a free-born nation found. 


What land has heroes like to ours? 
Their names are as the lightning’s gleam, 
When on the darkling cloud that lowers, 
In blinding majesty it streams. 

Great Washington, the man of faith, 
Who conquered doubt with patient might: 
Warren and Putnam, true till death, 

The “Swamp Fox,” eager for the fight. 


See Magor Molly’s woman hand 

Drive home the murderous cannon ball: 
For home and country risking all. 

A glorious list and without end: 
Forgotten were both sex and age: 
Their names in radiant luster blend, 
And shine like stars on history’s page. 


Like the stars to light the firmament, 
And show the world what men may do. 
Who, as God’s messengers are sent 
And to their mission still are true, 

No end had they to seek or gain: 
Their work was there before their sight: 
There lay their duty, stern and plain, 
To dare and suffer for the right. 


The right that conquered, and whose power 
Is shown in our broad land today: 
Shown in this bright and prosperous hour, 
When peace and plenty gild our way: 
Shown in the glorious song that swells 
The hearts of men from South to North, 
And in its rapturous accents tell 

The glorious story of our Fourth. 
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Suggestive Program 


I 


Hail Independence, Hail! Heaven’s 
next best gift to that of life and an 
immortal soul!—Thomson. 


Song, “Hail Columbia” 
Reading of the Declaration 
Essay, ‘“The Story of the Declaration 
of Independence” 
(liheskispoaein, bf Gs... .ee ss Read 
‘The Battle of Lexington... .Lanier 
Essay, “What Is True Patriotism?” 
Essay, “Why I Love My Country” 
Céncardzil ymin. «i. . eek Emerson 
Tableau, ‘The Spirit of 76” 
(After the painting by Willard) 
The Old Continentals. .... McMaster 
The Little Black-eyed Rebel. Carleton 


‘Titordpeagay 3%. os tele oa Wilson 
Essay, ‘““A- Tribute to Washington”’ 
‘WhegAmeritan, Flag... seas 4 « Drake 
Song, “America” 

DIE 


Oh, let freemen be our sons, 
And let future Washingtons 
Rise to lead their valiant ones, 
Till there’s war no more. 


Song, “Columbia, the Gem of the 


Song, ‘““The Star Spangled Banner’ 

“ahe Ship of 4State. .f Longfellow 

Flag Salute— | 

(Girls may be dressed to represent 

states ) 

Essay, “The ‘Sane Fourth’ Move- 
ment” 

Grandmother’s Story of Bunker 


Hill. 22 2 teats eee Holmes 
The Name of Old Glory..... Riley 
Song of Marion’s Men...... Bryant 
“Phe Flac Goes Byes oo. cs Bennett 
America for Me........ Van Dyke 


Essay, “The Tribute to Franklin” 

Essay, “What My State Has Done 
for the Country” 

Paul Revere’s Ride...... Longfellow 

NathanwHale. A... 02 Re. Finch 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES 


THE LIBERTY: BELL 


DHE REPUBLIC 


Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State! Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! "Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
Humanity with all its fears, ‘Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

With all the hopes of future years, And not a rent made by the gale! 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
We know what Master laid thy keel, In spite of false lights on the shore, 


Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 


What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee 


Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
In what a forge and what a heat Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
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OUR NATIONAL BANNER 


O’er the high and o’er the lowly 
Floats that banner bright and holy 
In the rays of Freedom’s sun! 

In the nation’s heart embedded, 
O’er the Union newly wedded, 

One in all and all in one. 


Let that-banner wave forever, 

May its lustrous stars fade never, 

Till the stars shall fade on high; 

While there’s right the wrong defeating, 
While there’s hope in true hearts beating, 
Truth and freedom shall not. die. 


As it floated long before us, 

Be it ever floating o’er us, 

O’er our land from shore to shore; 
There are freemen yet to wave it, 
Millions who would die to save it, 
Wave it, save it, evermore. 


RECESSIONAL 


God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captain and the kings depart— 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If drunk with sight or power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 

Or lesser breeds without the law— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 

All valiant dust that builds on dust. 
And guarding calls not thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 

Thy Mercy on thy people, Lord! Amen. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


PoE bOURT HS Or Uy 


To the sages who spoke, to the heroes who bled, 
To the day and the deed, strike the harp-strings 


of glory 
Let the song of the ransomed remember the 
dead, 
And the tongue of the eloquent hallow the 
story ! 


O’er the bones of the bold 

Be the story long told 

And on Fame’s golden tablets their triumphs 
enrolled, 

Who on freedom’s green hills freedom’s banner 
unfurled, 

And the beacon-fire raised that gave light to 
the world. 


They are gone—mighty men!—and they sleep 
in their fame; 

Shall we ever forget them? Oh, never! no 
never ! 

Let our sons learn from us to embalm each 
great name, 

And the anthem send OPT es GSU 
Forever !” 


Wake, wake, heart and tongue! 

Keep the theme ever young 

Let their deeds through the ‘long line of ages 
be sung, 

Who on freedom’s green hills, BRST s banner 
unfurled, 

And the beacon-fire raised that gave light to 
the world! 


THE FOURTH OF JULY 


Day of glory! Welcome day! 
Freedom’s banners greet thy ray; 
See! how cheerfully they play 

With thy morning breeze, 
On the rocks where pilgrims kneeled, 
On the heights where squadrons wheeled, 
When a tyrant’s thunder pealed 

O’er the trembling seas. 


God of armies! Did thy stars 

On their course smite his ears, 

Blast his arm, and wrest his bars 
From the heaving tide? 

On our standard, lo! They burn, 

And, when days like this return, 

Sparkle o’er the soldier’s urn 
Who for freedom died. 


God of. peace! Whose spirit fills 

All the echoes of our hills, 

All the murmurs of our rills, 
Now the storm is o’er, 

Oh, let freemen be our sons, 

And let future Washingtons 

Rise to lead their valiant sons 
Till there’s war no more. 


—John Pierpont. 
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First Monday in September 


This day has béen set aside to consider 
the claims of labor and the interests of 
laboring men. We mean by labor, man- 
ual labor,—not intellectual, professional, 
or business labor; and by laborers, those 
that work with their hands in factories 
and shops, on the farms and railroads, in 
mines and quarries. We are concerned 
only with the school exercises. Since this 
is a legal holiday, it is fitting that the 
ordinary work of the school should pause 
and the claims of labor—as just defined 
—should be considered. The message of 
the day is as important as any that we 
have considered; but it must be treated 
in a broadly sympathetic way. We are 
to reflect that labor is the foundation on 
which all material prosperity rests. It is 
easy to pass from that to a still higher 
point of view. He who labors is doing a 
service that results in increased comfort 
and happiness to all. We are to look be- 
yond the clothes, the grime and dirt on 
hands and face, and see the real man— 
one who is doing a necessary service, one 
is to be respected for his work. Let the 
teacher earnestly endeavor to impress 
that thought on her pupils. 


Room Decorations 


No especial decorations are necessary. 
Flags and flowers are appropriate. A 
sentence or so from extracts that now 
follow, written on the board, will serve 
to set off the room and emphasize the les- 
son of the day. Patriotic songs are ap- 
propriate, but any good ringing school 
songs are excellent. In addition to the 
music and opening remarks of the 
teacher, the pupils will read selections 
and declaim suitable poetical extracts, 
such as we arrange on the following 
pages. Orations, essays and papers are 
hardly suitable for this occasion. 


THE TOILER 


Round swings the hammer of industry, quickly 
the sharp chisel rings, 

While the heart of the toiler has throbbings 
that stir not the hearts of kings,— 

He’s the true ruler and conquerer, he’s the true — 
king of his race, 

Who nerveth his arm for life’s combat, and: 
looks the stern world in the face! 


Blessed is that child of humanity, happiest man 
among men, 

Who, with hammer or chisel or pencil, with 
rudder or ploughshare or pen, 

Laboreth ever with joy and with hope through 
the years of busy life, 

To win home and its happy contentment, with 
loving children and wife. 


THE NOBLES OF THE BEART 


Who are the noblest of the earth, 
The true aristocrats, 

Who need not bow their heads to lords, 
Nor doff to kings their hats? 

Who are they but the men of toil, 
The mighty and the free, 

Whose hearts and hands subdue the earth 
And compass all the sea? 


Who are they but the men of toil 
Who cleave the forest down, 

And plant amid the wilderness, 
The hamlet and the town. 

Who fight the battles, bear the scars, 
And give the world its crown 

Of name, and fame, and history, 
And pomp of old renown? 


These claim no gaud of heraldry, 
And scorn the knightly rod; 

Their coats of arms are noble deeds, 
Their peerage is of God! 

They take not from ancestral graves 
The glory of their names, 

But win, as once their fathers won, 
The laurel wreath of fame. 


SONG OF STEAM 


Harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As a tempest scorns a chain. 

How I laughed as I lay concealed from sight 
For many a countless hour, 

At the childish boasts of human might, 
And the pride of human power. 
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When I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the sea, 

Creeping along, a snail-like band, 
Or waiting the wayward breeze; 

When I marked the peasant faintly reel 
With the toil that he daily bore, 

As he feebly turned the tardy wheel, 
Or tugged at the weary oar; 


When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 


The flight of the carrier dove, 

As they bore the law a king decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient love, 

I could but think how the world would feel, 
As these were outstripped far, 


When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 


Or chained to the flying car. 


Ha! ha! ha! they found me at last, 
They invited me forth at length, 


And I rushed to my throne with a thunder blast, 


And laughed in my iron strength! 
Oh, then ye saw a wondrous change 
On the earth and ocean wide, 
Where now my fiery armies range, 
Nor wait for wind or tide. 


Hurrah! hurrah! the waters o’er, 
The mountain’s steep decline; 
Time—space—have yielded to my power; 
The world, the world is mine! 
The rivers the sun hath earlier blest, 
Or those where his beams decline, 
The giant streams of the queenly West, 
Or the Orient floods divine. 


The ocean pales wherever I sweep 
To hear my strength rejoice, 

And monsters of the briny deep 
Cower trembling at my voice. 

I carry the wealth of the lord of earth, 
The thoughts of his godlike mind, 

The wind lags after my going forth, 
The lightning is left behind. 


vo hel se LOGP RAY 


Pause not to dream of the future before us; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er 
us. 

Hark, how Creation’s deep musical chorus, 

Unintermitting, goes up into heaven, 

Never the ocean wave falters in flowing; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps 
glowing, 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


“Labor is worship!” The robin is singing; 
“Labor is worship!” the wild bee is saying; 
Listen! that eloquent whisper, upspringing, 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature’s great 


heart. 

From the dark cloud flows the life-giving 
shower ; 

From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing 
flower ; 


From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 
Only man in the plan, shrinks from his part. 


Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us; 

Rest from all petty vexations that meet us; 

Rest from the sin-promptings that ever entreat 
us; 

Rest from the world- -sirens that lure us to ill. 

Work—and pure slumber shall wait on thy 


pillow ; 

Work,—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming 
billows ; 

Lies not down wearied ’neath woe’s weeping 
willow, 


Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 

Droop not,—though shame, sin, and anguish 
are round thee 

Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound 
thee! 

Look to the pure heaven smiling beyond thee! 

Rest not content in thy darkness,—a clod! 

Work for some good, be it ever so slowly! 

Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly! 

Labor !—all labor is noble and holy; 

Let thy great deed be thy prayer to thy God. 


GGOD NIGHT TO THE LABORER 


Good night, 
To each weary toil-worn wight! 
Now the day so sweetly closes, 
Every aching brow reposes 
Peacefully till morning light. 
Good night! 


Home to rest! 
Close the eye and calm the breast; 
Stillness through the streets is stealing 
And the watchman’s horn is pealing, 
And the night calls softly, “Haste! 
Home to rest!” 
Sweetly sleep! 
Eden’s breezes round ye sweep. 
O’er the peace-forsaken lover 
Let the darling image hover, 
As he lies in transport deep. 
Sweetly sleep! 


So, good night! 
Slumber on till morning light! 
Slumber till another morrow 
Brings its stores of joy and sorrow; 
Fearless in the Father’s sight, 
Slumber, on. Good night. 


THE VICTORIES OF LABOR 


Most interesting is the contemplation of the 
victories achieved by the hand of labor—vic- 
tories far greater than any achieved by physical 
force on the field of battle; for its conquests 
are wrested from nature. The very elements 
are brought under subjection and made to con- 
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tribute to the good of man. It displays its 
triumphs in a thousand cities; it glories in 
shapes of beauty ; it speaks in words of power; 
it makes the sinewy arm strong with liberty, 
the poor man’s heart rich with content, crowns 
the swarthy and sweaty brow with honor, dig- 
nity, and peace. It is one of the best regulators 
of practical character. It evokes and disciplines 
obedience, self-control, attention, application, 
and perseverance, giving a man ‘deftness and 
skill in his physical calling, and aptitude and 
dexterity in the affairs of ordinary life. 


CONQUESTS OF LABOR 


Labor explores the rich veins of deeply buried 
rocks, extracting the gold and silver, the cop- 
per and tin. Labor smelts the iron, and molds 
it into a thousand shapes for use and orna- 
ments, from the massive pillar to the tiniest 
needle; from the ponderous anchor to the wire 
guaze; from the mighty fly-wheel of the engine 
to the polished purse-ring or glittering bead. 
Labor hews down the gnarled oak, shapes the 
timbers, builds the ship, and guides it over 
the deep, bringing to our shores the produce of 
every clime. 


PLEASURES OF LABOR 


Alas for the man or woman who has not 
learned to work! They are but poor creatures. 
They know not themselves. They depend on 
others for support. Let them not fancy they 
have a monopoly of enjoyment. They have 
missed the sweetest pleasures of life, even the 
pleasures of self-reliant feeling, born of van- 
quished difficulties. They know not the thrill 
of pleasures experienced by him who carries 
dificult projects to a successful termination. 
Each rest owes its deliciousness to toil, and no 
toil is so burdensome as the rest of him who 
has nothing to tax and quicken his powers. 
They do not realize, in their blind pride, what 
labor has done for them. It was labor that 
rocked them in their cradle and nourished their 
pampered life. Without it the very garments 
on their backs would be unspun. Man is in- 
debted to toil for the meanest thing that min- 
isters to his wants, save only the air of heaven, 
and even that, in God’s wise providence, is 
breathed with labor. 


WHAT WE OWE TO LABOR 


All that is great and precious is acquired only 
through labor. Without it civilization would 
relapse into barbarism. It is the forerunner and 
indispensable requisite to all the sweet influence 
of refinement. It is the herald of happiness, 
and makes the desert to blossom as a garden 
of roses. It whitens the sea with sails, and 
stretches bands of iron across the continent. 
It is labor that drives the plow, scatters the 
seed, and causes the fields to wave in golden 
harvests for the good of man. It gathers the 
grain and sends it to different regions of the 
earth to feed other millions toiling in less 


favored channels there. Labor gathers the 
gossamer web of the caterpillar, the cotton 
from the fields, and the fleece from the flocks, 
and weaves them into raiment, soft, warm, and 
beautiful. The purple robe of royalty, the 
plain man’s sober suit, the fantastic dress of the 
painted savage, and the furry coverings of 
Arctic lands are alike the results of its handi- 
work, and proofs of its universal sway and 


henor. 
ALL WORK HONORABEE 


All honest work is honorable. If your oc- 
cupation be not so high-sounding as you would ~ 
like, still it is better to work faithfully at this 
until opportunity opens the door to something 
higher. Because you do not find just what 
you want, to. refuse to work at all, to play the 
drone, is to act unworthy of yourself and of 
your destiny. Neither is it beneath you to 
make yourself useful regardless of what your 
position and wealth may be. Instead of its 


being disgraceful to engage in work, it is espe- 


cially honorable. The most illustrious names 
in history were those of hard workers. No one 
whom posterity delights to honor ever dreamed 
or idled his way to fame. To be idle and 
useless is neither an honor nor a privilege. 
The noblest man on earth is he who puts his 
hands cheerfully and proudly to honest labor, 
and goes forth to conquer honor and worth. 
Labor is mighty and beautiful. The world has 
long since learned that man cannot be truly 
man without employment. We do not see a 
man’s nobility in dress and toilet adornments, 
but in the sinewy arm, roughened, it may be, 
by hardy, honest toil, under whose farmer’s or 
mechanic’s vest a kingly heart may beat. Exalt 
thy adopted calling or profession. Look on all 
labor as honorable, and dignify the task before 
thee, whether it be in the study, office, counting 
room, workshop or furrowed field. There is 
equality in all, and the resolute will and pure 
heart will ennoble either. 


WORK 


The comforter of sorrow and of care; 

The shortener of ways prolonged and rude; 
The lightener of burdens hard to bear; 

The best companion ’mid the solitude; 
The draft that soothes the mind and calms the 

brain® 

The miracle that lifts despair’s thick murk;. 

When other friends would solace bring, in vain, 


Thank God for work! 


That boon for which the prince in splendor 
sighs 
But which attends the humble peasant’s lot; 
Without which, castles but as prisons rise, 
And with which prisons crush but strangle 
not. 
The sum of life; all evil’s sovereign cure; 
The measure of employer as of clerk; 
The true nobility’s investure— 
Thank God for work. 
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N THE following pages there is 
printed a complete Index of all 
topics which are treated in this set 


of books. 


In the minds of many people informa- 
tion regarding various phases of knowl- 
edge is contained only in special articles 
bearing black-face capital-letter headings. 
There is in this set of THe Homer Aanp 
ScHOOL REFERENCE Work a vast array 
of facts which, while of value, are not of 
themselves of sufficient moment to de- 
mand treatment in separate articles. Such 
bits of information are found in the body 
of discussions of thousands of related sub- 
jects, but they are not accessible on a 
moment’s notice. There is needed, there- 
fore, a system of reference which will 
disclose their positions in the volumes. 


A 


Aar River: 291. 
Aard- yark: ete Tee 


Aaron: 

Abaca Piant: ne Oss: 
Abacus: 1. j 
Abbey, Edwin Austin: 1. 


Abbot, Lyman: 2. 
Abbotsford: 2. 
Abbott, Jacob: 2. 
INDOLE as tt Olds: Gos 


COMPLETE INDEX 


2 
Abbott, John Stevens Cabot: 2. 


Abbreviations: Sf: 
Abdomen: 4. 
Abdul-Hamid II: 4. 
Abelard, .Pierre: 5. 
Abercrombie, James: 5. 
Aberdeen, Scotland: 5. 


Aberdeen, John Campbell Gor- 


don: 5. 
Aberdeen, S. D.: 6. 
Aberdeen, Wash.: 6. 
Aberration: 6. 
Abilene, Texas: 6. 


Abou Ben Adhem, Poem: 3809. 

Abraham: (7)) and. Wot. 2aaies 
2552. 

Abrasives: °7,..2067, 502, 1239, 
9505 

Abruzzi, Prince Lugi Amedeo: 
te 

INDSALOM isnooo ls 

Absinthe: 7. 


Absorption: 8. 
Abydos, Egypt: 8. 
Abydos, Asia Minor: 8. 
Abyssinia: 8. 

Acacia: "95°.1247. 
Academy: 9. 

Acadia: 10. 

Acanthus: 11. 
Acceleration: 1553. 
Acclimatization: 10. 
Accordion: 11, 675. 
Acetanilid: 11. 

Acetic Acid: 11, 12. 
Acetylene: 11. 

Acheans: 11. 

Achean League, The: 11. 
Achard, Franz Karl: 12. 
Achates: 12. 
Achelous River: 12. 
Acheron Rivers: 12. 
ACCME, 

AGist ts, 
Aconcagua: 13, 
Aconite: 13. 

Acre: 13. 

Actaeon: 13. 
Actinism: 14. 


Acts of the Apostles: 14. 


14. 
942. 


Adam and Eve: 
“Adam Bede’’: 


Adam, Graeme Mercer: 14. 


Charles Francis: 


Henry: 15. 
Herbert Baxter: 


Mass.: 17. 


Samuel: 17 
Adams, 


Charles Francis, 


Charles Kendall: 


Maude Kiskaden: 


14. 


A frag 


15. 
15. 


John: 15, 10338, 4045. 
John Quincy: 


17. 


William Taylor: 18. 


16, 


Addams, Jane: 18. 
Addison, Joseph: 18. 


nareh dept Margaret Eleanor: 
Address, Forms of: 19. 
Adenoids: 20, 641. 


Ade, George: 20. 
Adelaide, Australia: 20. 
Adeler: 20. 
Aden, Gulf of: 20. 
Adhesion: 20. 
Adige: 20. 
Adirondack 
1A NL 
Adjutant, Bird: 21. 
Adeler, Felix: 21. 
MOMELUS: Dla Glee ioe 
Administration of 
670. 
Admiral: 21, 
Admiralty Island: 
Admiralty Laws: 
Adobe: 22. 
Adonis: 22. 
Adrenalin: 1177. 
Adrian: 22. 
‘Adrian, Mich.: 22. 
Adrianople: 22. 
Adriatic Sea: 22. 
Adulteration: 23. 
Adventists: 23. 
Aegean Sea: 23. 
Aegesptymi: 23. 
Aeneas: 23, 24. 
Aeneid: 24. 
Aeronautics: 24, 2557. 
Aeschines: 26. 
Aeschylus: 26. 
Aesculapius: 27, 120. 
Aesop: 27. 
Aesthetics: 27. 
Affidavit: 27. 
Affinity, Chemistry: 27. 
Afghanistan: 28. 

Africa: 28; Explorer of: 1675. 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church: 3:2. 

African Pygmies: 680. 

Agamemnon: 32. 

Agar-Agar: 72. 

Agassis, Alexander: 382. 

Agassis Association: 32. 

Agassis, Louis John Rudolph: 
32 


Agate: 33, 2103. 
gave: 33, 895. 

Age of Earth: 1146. 

Agent: 33, 4420. 

Agincourt, Battle of: 33, 549, 
136 $391: 
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Schools: 


21, 65. 
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Agnosticism: 34. 
Agnus Dei: 34. 
Agouti: 34. 


Agra, India: 34. 

Agraphia: 119. 

Agricola, Gnaeus Julius: 34. 

Agricultural Colleges: 34. 

Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
TIONS Veaoe 

Pree aE ae Extension Work: 


a cuabe in High Schools: 
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under 


Agricultural Journals: 
Agriculture: 37. See 
each state and country. 
See Earth Worm in: 887; 
Fertilizers: 1014, 1241; 
Horticulture: 1377; Manure: 
1769;;"')sRotation sol, Crops: 
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the Study of: 4541; Study 
of: 4140; Education in: 4146; 
Questions About: 4591. 


Agriculture, Department of: 
388, 4148. 

Agriculture in Common 
Schools: 38. 


Agricultural Credits: 39. 
Agrippa, Baths of: 257. 


Aguinaldo: 39, 1113. 

Ahab: 39. ‘ 
Ahasueus: 389. 

Ahrens: 40. 

Ainos: 40. 

Ainsworth: 40. 

Air: 40; How Made Liquid: 


3500; How Boiled: 3501; Ex- 
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Air Brake: 41, 3107. 
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Engine: 41. 

Gun: 42. 

Plants: 42. 

Pump) 42. 

Ship: 24, 3193. 

Aisne River: 48. 

Aix-La-Chapelle: 43, 210, 1099. 

Ajax, The Greater: 43. 

Ajax, The Less: 44. 

Akabah, Gulf of: 44. 

Akkad: 216. 

Akron, Ohio: 44, 

Alabama, State of: 44, 3957. 

Alabama Claims: 48. 

Alabama River: 48. 

Alabama, University of: 49. 

Alabaster: 49, 0. 

Aladdin: 49. 


Alaric I: 49, 1198. 
Alaska: 50; 1115, 21745) 40093 
Albania: 53, 1422. 
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Albany, Australia: 54. 
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Albany, Ga.; 54. 
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Citric Acid: 605. 


595, 773. 


of the: 


603, 1291, 


eCitron: 605. 

Citrus: 605. 

Civet: 605. 

Civie Federation, National: 
605. 

Civics, National School of: 
606 


Civilization, History of: 4035. 
Civil Laws: 606. 
Civil Rights Act: 606. 


Civil Service: 606. 

Civil War in America: 607, 
609, 990, 1037, 1066, 1067, 
1068, 1069, 1070, 1092, 1095, 
Ghee See Ons bee Gi2 Semele. ts 
TPG LOO oO ce CUA awe aO. 
DAV 2496502481, °2546)) 2568, 
IGS 26S om soos aod, polos 
3142, 4369, 4572. 

Clairborne: 610. 

Clairvoyance: 610. 

Clam: 610, 1948. 

Clapp, Moses Edwin: 610. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde: 610. 


Clarinet: 611. 
Clark, Champ (James Beau- 
champ): 611, 


Cod 
Clark, Charles Heber: 611. 
Clark, Francis Edward: 611. 
lark, George Rogers: 611. 
Clark, William: 612. 
Clark, 


William Robinson: 612, 
Clarke, James Freeman: 612. 
Clarksburg, W. Va.: 612. 


Clark’s Fork: 613. 

Classification: 857. Birds: 304. 
Plants: 358. Mail Matter: 
23386 

Claude, Lorrain: 613. 

se cpee Philander Priestly: 

Clay: 614. 


Clay, Cassius Marcellus: 614. 
Clay, Henry: 614. 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty: 615. 
Clearing House: 615. 


Cleburne, Texas: 616. 

Cleisthenes, Reforms of: 181. 

Clematis: 616. 

Clemenceau, Georges Benja- 
min Eugene: 516. 

es Samuel Langhorn: 

Clement: 617. 

Cleopatra: 617, 68. 


Clepsydra: 626. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 618. 


Cleveland (Stephen), Grover: 
620, 4079. 

Click Beetle: 621, 644. 

Client: 621. 

Cliff Dwellers: 621. 

Climate: 622, 470, 2050;, 2252. 

Clinton, De Witt: 623. 

Clinton, George: 623. 

Clinton, Sir Henry: 623. 

Clinton, Iowa: 624. 

Clinton, Mass.: 624. 

Clintonia: 625. 

Clio: 625. 

Clive, Robert: 625. 

Cloack: 625. 

Cloquet, Minn.: 626. 

Clothes Moth: 627. 

Clothing, Outline: 4551. 

Cloud: 627,'1055, 3536, 3548. 

Cloudburst: 628. 

Clove: 628. 

Clover: 628, 4154. 

fiones Project, Study of: Vol. 

Clovis: 629, 1084, 1093. 

Club Moss: 6380. 

Clyte: 630. 

Coach: 630. 

Coal= 634, 203... 029; 1) Ula mlacao, 


1858, 3613, 4549. 


Coal Project, Study of: Vol. 
8, XVIII. 
Coal Tar7.632,. 8.78: 


@onstal Plain: 632, c04: 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: 
633. 

Coast Range: 633, 450. 

Coat of Mail: 1282. 

Coatsville, Pa.: 633. 

Cobalt: 633. 

Cobb, Henry Ives:#633. 

Cobb, Howell: 

Cobden, Richard: 634. 

Gobras.6342 

Coca: 634. 


Coccus: 
Cochin China: 635. 
Cochineal: 635, 506. 

Cockatoo: 635. 

Cockehafer: 635. 

Cocklebur: 635. 

Cock of the Rock: 636. 

Cock of the Woods: 496. 
Cockran, William Bourke: 636. 
Cockroach: 636. 

Coconut Fiber: 641, 
Cocoa: 636. 
Coconut: 638, 

Cod: 638. 


Coddington 


Coddington, William: 638. 

Code Napoleon: 1601. 

Codex: 638. 

Codling Moth: 688. 

Cod-liver Oil: 639. 

Cody, William Frederick: 639. 

Coefficient of Friction: 1104. 

Coelentera: 639, i 

Coeur d’Alene, Idaho: 639. 

Coffee: 640. 

Coffee, Plan for the Study of: 
4542 


Coffeyville, Kans.: 640. 
Cofferdam: 640. 
Coffin: 641. 


Coffin, Charles Carlton: 641. 

Coherer: 2842. 

Cohesion: 

Cohoes, N. Y.: 

Coinage: 

Coir: 641. 

Coke: 642. 

Coke Oven: 642. 

Coke, Thomas: 642. 

Cola: 642. 

Colbert, Jean “Baptiste: 642. 

Colchicum: 643. 

Cold Harbor, Battles of: 643. 

Cold Storage: 643. 

Cold Wave: 643. 

Men Kathleen Watkins: 
64 


Coleoptera: 544. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor: 644. 

Colfax, Schuyler: 645. 

Coligny, Gaspard de: 645. 

College of the City of New 
York, The: 645. 

College, The Sacred: 645. 

Collie: 646. 

Collingwood, Canada: 646. 

Collins, William: 646. 


Collins, William Wilke: 646. 

Collinsville, Ill.: 646. 

Collodion: 646. 

Collyer, Robert: 647. 

Colman, Norman J.: 647. 

Colocynth: 647. 

Cologne, Germany: 647. 

Cologne Cathedral: 647. 

Colombia: 648. 

Colonel: 648. 

Ser eec Dames of America: 

Colonial Schools: 669. 

Colony: 649. 

Colorado: 649, 3995. 

Colorado, Grand Canyon of 
the: 65 

Colorado River: 658,. 240. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.: 654. 

Colorado, University of: 654. 

Color Blindness: 654. 

Color Photography: 2250. 

Color Printing: 654, 2353 

Color, Theory of: 654. 

Colored Glass: 1179. 

Colosseum: 656. 

Colossians, Epistles to the: 
2185. : 

Colossus of Rhodes: 68. 


Colt’s-foot: 656. 

“Columbia, The Gem of the 
Ocean”: 1404. 

Columbia, Mo.: 656. 

Columbia, Pa.: 657. 

Columbia, S. C.: 657. 

Columbia River: 658, 3964. 

Columbia University: 658. 

Columbine, Wild: 658, 315. 

ee taP EP: Christopher: 


Columbus Day: 4627. 
Columbus, Ga.: 662. 
Columbus, Ind.: 662. 
Columbus, Miss.: 662. 
Columbus, Ohio: 663. 
Comanche: 664. 
Combustion: 664, 2183. 
Comenius, Johann Amos: 


658, 


664, 


‘Congo River: 


Comet: 664. 
Coming of Arthur, The: 3351. 
Commander: 665. 


pete as abi tet ies, Blackstone: 

Commerce: 665. 

Ooch cet Department of: 

Commerce, Associations of: 
6 


Commercial Law: 667, 4410. 

Commission Form of Govern- 
ment: 667. 

Committee of the Whole: 667. 

ojenipea of Correspondence: 

Committee of Safety: 668. 

Commodore: 668. 

Common Carrier: 668. 

Common Couneil: 668. 

Common Law: 668, 1782. 

Common Measures: 3750. 

Commons, House of: 1221. 

Common Schools: 669. 

Commonwealth, The: 744. 

Commune of Paris: 671. 

Communism: 672. 

Commutator: 880. 

Comparative Anatomy: 95. 

Compass, Magnetic: 672, 3501. 

Compass Plant: 673. 

Compendium of History: 1323. 

Competition: 672. 

Composite Family: p58, 340, 
423, 544, 595, 635, ‘656, 673; 
T1255 / EL. CEOS Lop OLS. EL OniGe 

Compound: 673. 


Compound Locomotive: 1680. 
Compound Microscope: 2133. 
Compromise of 1850: 673. 


necras of the Treasury: 


Compte, Isidore Augusten 
Marie Francois Xavier: 674. 

Concepcion, Chile: 674. 

Concept: 674. 

Conception: 675. 

Concertina: 675. 


Conch: 675. 
Conchology: 675. 
Concord, Mass.: 675, 
Concord, N. C.: 676. 
Concord, N. H.: 676. 


Concord, Battle of: 
Concord Coaches: 
Concordia: 676. 
Concrete: 676. 
Conde, Louis de Bourbon: 676. 


Condensation of Gases: 3002. 
Condensed Milk: 1847. 
Condensers, Electricity: 1628. 


Condor: 677. 
Conduction of Heat: 1292. 
Coney Island: 677. 
Confectionery: 489. 
Confederate Prison: 79. 
Confederate States of Amer- 
ica: 677, -788. ; 
Confederate Veterans: 2958. 
Confederation, Articles of: 678. 
Conference of Algeciras: 72. 
Confess of Augsburg: 198. 
Confucius: 678. 
Confucianism: 585. 
Conger, Edwin Hurd: 679. 
Conger Eel: 679. 
Conglomerate: 2367. 
679, 29. 
Congo State: 680, 277, 2397. 
Congregationalists: 680. 
Congress: 690. ' 
Congress of Vienna: 277. 
Congress, Continental: 
4372, 4373, 4374, 4375. 
Congreve, William: 682. 
Conifer: 682. 
Conkling, Roscoe: 682. 
Connaught and Strathearn, 
ati William Patrick: 


681, 


Corinthian 


Conneaut, Ohio: 683. 
Connecticut: 6838, 1369, 3937. 
Connecticut Blue Laws: 329. 
Connecticut, Fundamental Or- 
ders: 686. 
Connecticut Reserve: 3106. 
Connecticut River: 686. 
Connellsville, Pa.: 686. 
Connersville, Ind.: 686. 
Connor, Ralph: 1195, 
Conscription: 852. 
Conservation: 686. 
Conservatory: 1234. 
Conshohocken, Pa.: 687. 
Consolidation of Schools: 4500. 
Conspiracy: 687. 
Constable, John: 688. 
Constance, Lake: 688. 
Constantine the Great: 688. 
Constantinople: 688. 


Constellations: 689. 
Constitution: 690. 
eI 5 Compromises: 
Constitutional Convention:. 
106, 691. 
Constitutional Union Party: 
690, 23038. 
Constitution of the United 
States: 690, 4371. 
Constitution, The: 691, 1389. 
Consul: 832. 
Consumption: 692, 2935. 


dete atat ht (Tuberculosis): 
Contempt: 692. 

Continent Banks: 238. 
Continental Money: 692. 
Contraband of War: 430. 
Contract: 692, 4412. 
Convection of Heat: 1292. 
Convent: 1890. 

Convict Labor: 693. 
Convolvulus: 693, 301. 
Conway Cabal: 694, 
Maret Russell Herman: 
Cook, James: 694. . 

Cooke, piety th 694. 


Cooke, Jay: 
Cooke, John Esten: 695. 
eet Thomas Mcintyre: 


Cooper, James Fenimore: 695. 
Cooper, Peter: 695. 
Cooperage: 695. 

Cooperation: 696. 

Cooper’s. Hawk: 1284. 

Cooper Union: 697. 

Coot: 697. 

Copal: 697. 
Copenhagen, Denmark: 697. 
Copernican System: 698. 
Copernicus, Nicholas: 698. 
Copley, John Singleton: 699. 
Copper: 699. 
Copperhead: 699. 
Copperhead (Political): 
Copper Sulphate: 699. 
Copte: 700. 

Copying Devices: 700. * 
Copyright: 700. 
as Benoit 


Coral: 701,639: 
Coral Reef: 1048. 
Coral Sea: 702. 
Coral Tree: 702. 
Cordage: 708. 
rere d’Armont, 


Cordillera: 703. 


699. 


Constant: < 


Charlotte: 


Cordova, Spain: 703. \ 


Corelli, Marie: 704. 
Coriander: 704. 

Corinth, Greece: 704. 
Corinth, Miss.: 704. 
Corinth Canal: 704. 
Corinthian Capital: 10. 
Corinthian Epistles: 2185. 


Coriolanus 


Coriolanus, Caius 
704. 

Cork: 705, 244. 

Cork, Ireland: 705. 

GoLis soko: 

Cormorant: 705. 


Marcius: 


NE MUO ea Gos, RA D4a: © Violen Ss 
Corn Club, Boys’: 4148, 

Corn, Cockle: 711. 

Corn Crake: 712. 

Gornel: 712. ' 


Cornelia: 712. 

Cornelius, Peter von: 712. 
Cornell University: 713. 
Cornet: 718. 

Corn Flakes: 710. 


Corn Harvester: 713. 


Corn Husker and Shredder: 


fGlst 
promise, IN, WY.s) (14; 
“Corn Laws: 714, 634. 
Corn Planter: 714. 
Corn Rubber: 2492. 
Corn Sirup: 711, 1184. 
Cornwall, Barry: 2356. 
Cornwallis, Charles: 714, 3187. 
Coroner: 714, 
Coroner’s Jury: 1527. 
sac rte Jean Baptiste Camille: 
Corporation: 715, 4439. 
Corporation, Bureau of: 716. 
Corpuscles: 324. 


Corpus Christi, Texas: 716. 
Corpus Christi, Feast of: 716. 
Correct Hnglish: 3869. 
Correggio: 716. 
Correspondence Schools: 2574. 
Corrigan, Michael Augustine: 


Tis 
Corrosive Sublimate: 717. 
Corsica, Island: 717. 
Corsicana, Texas: 717. 
Cortez, Hernando: 718, 1906. 
Coshocton, Ohio: 718. 
Cosmogony: 4286. 
Cossacks: 718. 
Costa Rica: 535. 
Coster, Laurens: 2352. 
Cote, Aurele Suzor: 719. 
Cotopaxi: 719. 
Cottage Cheese: 562. 
Cotton: 719, 3640, 4545. 
Cotton Project, Study 

MO} 8) -oX 
Cotton-Boll Weevil: 723. 
Cotton Gin: 723, 3125. 
Cottonwood: 2315. 
Couch Grass: 723. 
Coues, Elliott: 724. 
Cougar: 2370. - 
Coulomb: 724, 932. 
Coulomb’s Law: 724. 
Coulter, John Merle: 724. 
Council Bluffs, Towa: 724. 
Council of Nicaea: 143, 688. 
Counterfeiting: 725 
Courland: 1597. 
Courts 725. 
Court Fool: 1503. 
Court of Arbitration: 2190. 
Court of Claims: 726. 
Courts-Martial: 726. 
Cousin, Victor: 726. 
Coutlee, Louis William: 727. 
Coverdale, Miles: 727. 
Covington, Ky:: 727. 
Cowberry: 1384. 
Cowbird: 728. 
Cowley, Abraham: 728. 
Cow Parsnip: 729. 
Cowpens, Battle of: 728. 
Cowper, William: 728. 
Cowslip: 729. 
Cow Tree: 729. 
Cox, Kenyon: 729. 
Cox, Palmer: >729. 
Cox Samuel Sullivan: 729. 
Coyne, James Henry: 730. 


of: 


Soave 730. 

Craps e130. 

Crab Apple: 731. 

Crabbe, George: 731. 

Cracow, Poland: 731. 

Craddock, Charles Egbert: 
1939. 


Cradle of Liberty: 731. 
Craik, Dinah Maria: 731. 
Cranberry: ake 

Granecy teu 

Crane (Bird): 732, 429. 
Crane, Frank: 732. 

Crane, Walter: 733. 

Crane, Winthrop Murray:,733. 
Crane Fly: 733. 

Cranial Nerves: 733. 
Cranmer, Thomas: 734. 
Cranston, Rw D734. 

Crape: 1734. 

Crassus, Marcus Licinius: 734. 
Crater Lake: 514 


ieee! Francis Marion: 

Crawford, William Harris: 
735. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.: 735. 

Crayfish: 735. 

Crayon meow 

Creamery: 735. 

Cream of Tartar: 736. 


Cream Separator: 736. 
eavth Battle, Sofi) 736; 


Credit: 736. 
Credit Co-operation: 696. 
Credit, Letter of: 737, 1893. 
Credit Mobilier: 737. 

Cree: 737. 

Greed: \ia1), 2006 

Creek Indians: 
Creek War: i 
Creelman, James: 
Creeper Family: 738 
Creeping Charley: 1240. 
Cremation: 738. 
Creosote: 738. 

Crepe de Chien: 134. 
Cress: 739. 

Cretaceous Period: 541. 
Crete Island: 739. 
Cribbage: 739. 
Cricket: 739. 
Cricket MELD ee 


314, 


0. 
224, 2600. 


Crimean War: 
Crinoids: 741. 
Crinoline: 741. 


Cripple Creek: 741. 
Crisp, Charles Frederic: 
Crispi, Francesco: 742. 
Crittenden, John Jordan: 
Croatia and Slavonia: 742. 
Croats, The: 15238. 
Crocodile: 742, 1139. 
Crocus: 743. 

Croesus: 743, 3796. 

Croix de Guerre: 743. 
Crompton, Samuel: ‘ 
Cromwell, Oliver: 743, 960. 
Cromwell, Thomas: 745. 
Crookes, Sir William: 746.: 
Crookston, Minn.: 746. 
Crops, Rotation of: 2485. 
Croquet: 746, 3497. 
Crosby, Francis Jane: 746. 
Cross: 747. 

Crossbill: 747. 

Crossing the Rubicon: 2493. 
Cross-Fertilization: 747. 
Croton Aqueduct: 127. 
Croup:: 749. 

Crow: 749, 34138, 3446. 
Crow (Indians): 750. 


741. 
742. 


Crow (Blackbird): 1203. 
Crowfoot Family: 358, 432, 
616, 658. 


Crowned Pigeon: 750. 
Crown Glass: 1179. 
Cruiser: 3060. 
Crucible: 750. 


Daffoe 


Crusades: 750, 436, 2227, 2822. 
Crustacea: 752, 730. 

Cryolite: 753. 

Cryptogram: 753, 358, 27381. 
Crystals: 1856. 


Crystallography: 753. 
Cuban), (bar c225. p24 bu 
Cubeb: 758. 


Cuckoo: 758. 
Cucumber: 758. 
Cucumber Tree: 759. 
Cuirasswiibl. 

Cullinan Diamond: 820. 
Culloden Moor: 551, 
Cullom, Shelby Moore: 759. 
Cultivator: 759. 
Cumberland, Md.: 759. 
Cumberland Gap: 1545. 
ea ra’. Mountains: 


Cumberland Road: 1966. 
Cumin: 759. 

Cummins, Albert Baird: 760. 
Cumulus Clouds: 628. 
Cunard, Sir Samuel: 760. 
Cunaxa, Battle of: 158. 


759, 


ace Inscriptions: 760, 
Cupellation: 174. 

Cupid: 760. 

Cupola, Foundry: 1075. 
Curari: 761. 


Curassow: 761. 

Curing Meat: 1807. 

Curculio: 761, 644, 3099. 

Curie, Pierre, and Madam 
Marie Sklodowska: 761, 2393. 

Curiosity Department: 3488. 

Curlew: 761. 

Curling (Game): 762. 

Currant: 762. 

Currency: 762. 

Currents (Marine): 762, 113. 

Cue Jabez Lamar Monroe: 


Curtin, Andrew Gregg: 764. 
Curtus, George Ticknor: 764. 
Curtis, George William: 764. 
Curtis, William Eleroy: 764. 
Curtiss, Ernst: 764. 

Carule Magistrates: 765. 


napa Me George Nathaniel: 
Cushing, Caleb: 765. 

Ste George Armstrong: 
Custom-House: 765. 

Custom Duties: 2865. 


Cuthbert, Saint: 766. 
Cuttlefish: 766, 88, 2609. 
Cuty Glass 201 792 
Cutworm: 767. 
Cuvier, Georges Leopold Chre- 
tien Frederic Dagobert: 767. 
Cuyp, Albert: 767. 
Cyanite: 1568. 
Cyanogen: 767. 
Cybele: 767. 
Cycads: 767. 
Cyclade Islands: 
Cyclamen: 2348. 
Cyclone: 768. 
Cyclops: 768, 120, 
Cynics: 117, 830. 
Cypress: 768. 
Cyprus Island: 769. 4 
Cyrenaics: 140. 
Cyrus the Great: 769. 
Cyrus the Younger: 769. 
Czecho-Slovakia: 769, 333, 770, 
1790, 1914, 2663. 


Dace: 771. 


Daddy Longlegs: 
Daedalus: 771. 
Daffodil: 771. 
Daffoe, John Wesley: 771. 


23. 


Cth. 


Daguerre 
Daguerre, epee Jacques 
Mande: 
Diercetoe 2249. 


Dahlgren, John Adolph: 772. 
Dahlia: 772. 
Dahomey: 772. 


Dairy Pera a (HEA YAR nye 
962, 4591. 

Daisy: C13. 

Dakin’s Solution: 510. 

Dakota Indians: 2652. 

Dakota River: 773. 

Dale, Sir Thomas: 773. 

Dallas, George Miflin: 773. 


Dallas, Texas: 774. 

Dalmatia: 775, 830. 

Dalton, Ga.: 715. 

Dalton, John: 775, 190. 

Dalton’s Laws: 3002. 

Dam: 775. 

Damages: 775. 

Damascus: 776. 

Damien, Father: 776. 

Damocles: 776. 

Damon and Pythias: 777. 

Damrosch, Leopold: 777. 

Pee ee Walter Johannes: 
fi 


Damson Plums: 177. 
Dan (Jewish Patriarch): 
Dan, Canaan: 777 


bg ae 


Dana, Charles Anderson: TTT 
Dana, James Dwight: 777. 
Dana, Richard Henry, Jr.: 778. 


Danbury, Conn.: 778. 
Dancing: 778. 

Dandelion: 779. 

Dandie Dinmont: 779. 
Danes in England: 71. 
Daniel: 779, 3396, 3399. 
Daniell Battery: 920. 
Dante, Alighieri: 263, 780. 
Danton, George Jacques: 781. 
Danube River: 


Danvers, Mass.: 781. 
Danville, Ill.: 781. 
Danville, Pa.: 782. 


Danville, Va.: 782. 
Danzig: 782. 

Dardanelles, Strait of: 783. 
Darien, Gulf Os doo: 


Darius Hystaspes: 783, 351. 
Darius III: 783. 
Dark Ages, The: 783. 


Darling, Grace Horsley: 783. 
Darling River: 783. 
Darwley, Henry Stuart: 783. 
Darter: 104, 13; 
Dartmouth ‘College: 784. 
Darwin, Charles Robert: 784. 


TSE Stee Josephine Dodge: 
Date Palm: 785, 30. 
eas Charles Francois: 


Daudet, Alphonse: 786. 

Daughters of the American 
Revolution: 786. 

Davenport, Iowa: 786. 

David, King of Israel: 787. 

David, Jacques Louis: 788. 

Davies, Sir Louis Henry: 788. 

Davis, Cushman Kellogg: 788. 

Davis, David: 788. 

Davis, Jefferson: 788. 

Davis, Rebecca Blaine Hard- 
ing: 789. 

Davis, Richard Harding: 789. 

Davis Strait: 789. 

Davy, Sir Humphry: 789. 

Dawes, Henry Laurens: 789. 

Dawson, Yukon: 790. 

Dawson, George Mercer: 790. 

abo Sir John William: 

Dawson, William Pell: 790. 

Day: g 

Days, Questions About: 3469. 

Day, William Rufus: 791. 
Day Lily: 791. 


Dayton, Ky.: 791. 

Dayton, Ohio: 792. 

Deaconess: 792. 

Dead Letter Office: 793. 

Deadly Night Shade: 279. 

Dead Sea: 793. 

Deaf and Dumb, Education of 
the: 793. 

Deak, Franz: 794. 

Dean, Silas: 795. 

Dearborn, Henry: 795, 

Death’s-Head Moth: 795. 

Death Valley: 450. 

Deathwatch: 795. 

Deborah: 795. 

Eugene Victor: 796. 


Decitur! Stephen: 796. 

Decatur, Ill.: 796. 

De Coverly, Roger: 19. 

Decatur, Ind.: 797. 

December: 797. 

Decimals, Study of: 3697. 

Declaration of Independence: 
797, 1808. 

Declination: 797. 

Decoration Day: 1814. 

Dedham, Mass.: 798 


Deductive Method: 798, 2196. 
Dee River: 5 

Deed: 798. 

Deer: 798, 1000. 

Deer Mouse: 799. 

Defiance, Ohio: 799. 

Defoe, Daniel: 799. 

Degree (Circle): 800. 


Dekalb, Ill.: 800. 
DeKalb, Johann: 1531. 
DeKoven, Reginald: 800. 
Delacroix, Ferdinand Victor 
Eugene: 
Delagoa Bay: 801. 
Deland, Margaretta Wade 
Campbell: 801. 
Delaware: 801, 3945. 
Delaware, Ohio: 801. 
Delaware, Thomas West: 803. 
Ee eit and Hudson Canal: 
804. 
Delaware Bay: 804. 
Delaware College: 804. 
Delaware River: 804. 
Delaware Water Gap: 804. 
Delcasse, Theophile: 804. 
Delhi, India: 804. 
Delirium Tremens: 805. 
Delos Confederacy: 182. 
Delos Island: 23. 
Delphi, Oracles of: 1228. 
Delta: 805, 913. 


DeMille, James: 805. 
Demeter: 568. 
Democracy: 1200, 4369. 


Democratic Donkey: 805. 
Democratic Government: 1200. 
Democratic Party: 2299, 247. 
Democratic Rooster: 806. 
Democritus: 806. 

raped ait William Frend: 
Demosthenes: 806. 

Demurrer: 806. 

Denatured Alcohol: 62. 


Denison, Texas: 807. 
Denmark: 807. 
Dentistry: 809. 

Denver, Colo.: 809, 1923. 


Denver, University of: 811. 
pha of Government: 
691 


DePauw University: 811. 


Depew, Chauncey Mitchell: 811. 


De Quincy, Thomas: 811. 
Derby, Conn.: 812. 
Dermis: 2657. 

Derrick: 812. 

Dervish: 813. 

Descartes, Rene: 813. 
Descent of Man: ~ 84. 
Descent (Law): 


Sisters 


Diving 


e 

Desert: 813, 1530. 

Des Moines, Iowa: 814. 

Des Moines River: 815. 

Descriptive Anatomy: 96. 

De Soto, Fernando: 815, 47. 

Destructive Distillation: 834. 

Detroit, Mich.: 815. 

Detroit River: 817. 

Deucalion: 817. 

Deuteronomy: 817. 

De Veuster, Joseph: 776. 

Devil: 818. 

Devilfish: 818. 

Devils Lake: 818. 

Dew: 818, 3558. 

Dewberry: 819. 

Dewey, George: 819. 

Dewey, John: 919. 

Dewey, Melvil: 819. 

Dew Point: 1107, 819. 

Diamond: 920, 500, 1215, 1552, 
1564, 3570. 

Diana: 820, 13; 

Diana, Temple of: 821. 

Diaphragm: 821. 

Dias, Bartholomeu: 821. 

Diatom: - 821. 

Diaz, Narcisse Virgille: 822. 

Diaz, Porfirio: 822. 

Dice: 822. 

Dicentra: 823. 

Dickcissel: 823. 

Dickens, Charles John Huf: 
fam: 824. 

Dickinson, John: 825. 

Dickson City, Pa.: 825. 

Dicotyledons: 358. 

Dictagraph: 2248. 

Dictator: 825. 

Dictionary: 825. 

Diderot, Denis: 826. 

Dido: 826, 23. 

Die and Die Sinking: 826. 

Diffraction: 838, 827. 

Diffusion: 827. 

Digestion: 
15738, 2531, 2769)" 2880,29000 
4294, 4578, 555. 

Digitallis: 1079. 

Dike: 828, 

Dill: 828. 

Dimension, The 4th: 916. 

Dingley, Nelson, Jr.: 828. 

Dingo: 828. 

Dinornis: 829. 

Dinosauris, 829. 

Dinotherium: 829. 

Dinwiddie, Robert: 829. 

Diocletian: 829, 257. 

Diogenes: 830, 3801. 

Diomedes: 830. 

Dionysius the Elder: 830. 

Dioxygen: 1309. 

Diphtheria: 830. 

Diplomacy: 83h. 

Dipper: 2130. 

Dipping Needles: 

Diptera: . 

Directory linvanceye 832. 

Disciples of Christ: 465. 

Discordia: 832. 


1745, 1746. 


(Discovery of America: 6549, 922. 


Diseases of Plants: 832. 
Diseases of Animals: 1058. 
Disinfectant: 832. 

Disk Harrow: 1278. 
Dismal Swamp: 833. 
Dispersion of Light: 654. 
Disraeli, Benjamin: 833. 
Disruptive Discharge: 922. 
Distillation: 833. 

Distilled Liquors: 834. 
Distribution: 834. 

District Court: 834. 
District of Columbia: 835. 
Diver: 835, 1225. 

Divides: 835. 

Divina Commedia: 780. 
Divination: 836. 

Diving: 836. 


827, 75, 1137, 1456, 


} 
; 
. 
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Division 


Division of Labor: 836. 

“Divorce: 

Dix, John Adams: 837. 

Dixie Land: 837, 

ison, Sill: $37, 

Dixon, Thomas: 838. 

Dnieper River: 838. 

Dniester River: 838. 

Dobson, Henry Austin: 838. 

Dock: 838. 

Dodder: 839. 

Dodge, Grenville Mellen: 839. 

Dodge, Mary Abigail: 839. 

eee Mary Elizabeth Mapes: 

Dodgson, 
Soo nro 

Dodo: 840. 


Dog: 840, 730, 1010, 1380, 1238, 


1483, 1797, 2860, 4554. 
Dogbane: 841. 
Dog Days: 841. 
Dogfish: 841. 
Dog Star: 2654, 490. 
Dogtooth Spar: 841. 


Dogwood: 841, 418, 712. 
Doldrums: 450, 456. 
Dole, Nathan ‘Haskell: 841. 
Dole, Sanford Ballard: 842. 
Dollar: 842. 
Dolls, Facts About: 3514. 
Dollinger, Johann Joseph: 842. 
Dolliver, 
842. 
Dolomite: 843. 
Dolphin: 843, 1960, 2316. 
Domesday Book: 843. 
Domestic Science: 843. 
Dominic, Saint: 844. 
Dominical Letter: 
Dominicans: 1447. 
Dominicans: 844. 
Dominoes: 845. 
Don River: 845. 
Donatello: 845. 
Don Carlos: 846. 
Donkey: 173. ; 
Donnelly, Ignatius: 
Donora, Pa.: 8 
Don Quixote: 


846. 


846. 


847. 
847. 


Doppler Principle: 
Dorcas: 3408. | 
Dorchester Heights: 
Dore, Paul Gustave: 
Dorians: 857. 

Doric Column: 134. 


Dorion, Sir Antoine Aime: 847. 


Dormouse: 847. 

Dorr, Thomas Wilson: 848. 
Dorr’s Rebellion: 848. 
Dothan, Ala.: 848. 

Douai Bible: 848. 

Double Entry: 344. 


Double and Multiple Stars: 848. 


Doubleday, Abner: 848 
Double Refraction: 848. 
Double Standard: 301. 
Douglas: 949. 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold: 
Douglas Fir: 850. 
Douglass, Frederick: 850. 
Doum Palm: 850. 


Dover, N. J.: 
Dover, Strait of: ” 851. 
Dow, Neal: 851. 
Dowden, Edward: 851. 


Dowie, John Alexander: 851. 


Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan: 851. 


Draco: i 
Draft: 852. 
Drago Doctrine: 
Dragon Fly: 852 
Drainage: 852. | 
Drake, Sir Francis: 


3754. 


853. 


Charles Lutwidge: 


Jonathan Prentiss: 


849. 


Rodman: 854, 
854, 


Drake, Joseph 
Drakensberg Mountains: 


6. 
Drama: 854, 26. 
Dramatic Poetry: 2286. 
Draper, Andrew Sloan: 856. 
Draper, John Williams: 856. 
Drave River: 856. 
Drawbridge: 383. 
Drawing: 856, 3262. 
Draw Poker: 857. 
Dream: 3558. 
Dredger: 858. 
Dred Scott Case: 858, 317. 
Dreibund: 2929. 
Dresden, Germany: 859. 
Dress: 8 
Drew, John: 861. 
Drexel Institute of Arts, Sci- 
ence, and Industry: 861. 
Drift: 861. 
Drina River: 132. 
Driver Ants: 111. 
Dromedary: 462. 
Dropsy: 861. 
Drowning: 861. 
Drugs: 863.. 
Druids: 863, 2074. 
Drum: 864. 
Drummond, Henry: 864. 
Drummond, Lake: 833. 
Dryads: : 
Dry Battery: 920. 
Dryden, John: 864, 
Dry Farming: 865, 651. 
Diya Kall ne doe 
Dry Dock: 838. 
Dry Rot: 866. 
Dry Tortugas: 866. 
Dublin: 866. 
Dublin, Ga.: 867. 
Dublin, University Ota cio 
Du Bois, Pa.: 867. 
Du Bois, William Edward 
Burghardt: 867. 
Dubuque, Iowa: 867. 
Du Chaillu, Paul Belloni: 868. 
Duck: 869, 494, 998, 1273, 1755. 
Duckbill: 869. 
Duckweed: 869. 
Dudevant, poe bts 2540. 


Duke of Wellington: 1469. 
Dufferin and Ava, Frederick 
Temple Hamilton Black- 
wood: 870. 
Dugong: 870. 
Dulcimer: 870. 
Duluth, Minn.: 871. 
Duma: 872. 
Ditmas, Alexandre 
Elder): 872. 
Dumas, Alexandre 
Younger): 872. 
Dumdum, India: 872. 
Dumouriez, Charles Francois: 


(The 
(The 


873. 
Dundee, Scotland: 873. 
Dune: ay 
Dunedin, New Zealand: 873. 
Dunkirk, INVAS Yee S636 
Dunlin: 874. 
Dunmore, John Murray: 874. 
Dunmore, Pais S74: 
Dunne, Finley Peter: 874. 


Duns Scotus: 874. 

Dunstan, Saint: 874, 

Du Pont, Samuel Francis: 875. 

Dupre, Jules: 875. 

Duquesne, Pa.: 875. 

Durban, Natal: 875. 

Durbar: 875. 

Durer, Albrecht: 875. 

Duress: 876. 

Durham, John George Lamb- 
ton: 876. 

Durham, N. C.: 876. 

Duryea, Pa.: 876. 


Edict 
ete ea Prussia: 876. 
Dust: 877. 
Dustin, Hannah: 877. 
Dutch East Indies: 877, 255. 
Dutch Guiana: 1243. 
Dutch Literature: 1656. 
Dutchman’s Breeches: 823. 
Dutch Metal: 877. 
Dutch Republic: 3135, 
Dvina River: 877. 
Dvorak, Antoin: 878, 
Dwarfs: SL ati 
Dwight, Timothy: 878. 
Dyaks: 878. 
Dying: 878. 
Dyer’s Weed: 3154. 
Dyerwood: 1116. 


Dyes: 1439, 1739; 
"879, 


1914, 
Dynamics: 


2043. 


Dynamometer: 881, 


E 


Eads, James Buchanan: 882. 
Eagle: 882. 
Eagle ee 882. 
Eames, Emma: 882. 
Ear: 888. 
Early Christian rin vapee 901, 
Earl, Codwin: 90 

Early, Jubal Knaenao 884. 
Early Renaissance: 2142. 
Earth: 884. Age of: 1146. 
Harthnut: 885. 

Earthquake: 885, 4560. 
Earthshine: 886. 
Earthworm: 886, 887, 
Farwig: 887%. 

Easement: 887. 

East Africa: 390. 

East China Sea: 887, 

East Jersey: 511. 

Easter: 887, 101, 4667. 
HKastern Empire’ of Rome: 406, 
Eastern Roumelia: 888. 
Eastern Star, Order of: 888. 
Hastern Turkestan: 586. 


East Hampton, N. Y.: 888. 
Easthampton, Mass.: 888. 
East Hartford, Conn.: 888. 


East India Company: 888. 
East Indies: 888. 

East Liverpool, Ohio: 889. 
Easton, Pa.: 889 
Kast Orange, N. Ju: 889. 


East Providence, R. I.: 890. 
East River, N. Y.: 890. 
East St. Louis, Ill: 890. 


Eaton, Seymour: 891. 
Eau Claire, Wis.: 891. 
Eave Swallow: 2798. 
Ebers, George Moritz: 891. 
Ebony: 891, 446, 
Ebullition: 986, 
Eearte (Game): 
Eecentrie: 892. 
Ecclesiastes: 892. 
Ecdysis: 730. 
Hehidna: 892. 
Echinodermata: 892. 
Echo (Mythology): 
Echo: 893, 3546. 
Eclipse: 893, 4575. 
Ecliptie: 894, 885. 
Heology: 894. 
Economics: 4573. 
Ecuador: 894, 1119. 
Edda: 896. 
Eddy, Mary Baker 
896, 5983. 
Eddystone Lighthouse: 897. 
Edelweiss: 897, 
Eden, Garden of: 897. 
Edentata: 897. 
Edgeworth, Maria: 898. 
Edict of Nantes: 1954, 1805. 


892. 


893. 


Glover: 


a 


Edinburgh 


Edinburgh: 898. 
Edinburgh, University of: 898. 


Edison, Thomas Alva: 899, 
217, 

“Tdmonton, Can.: 899. ; 
Sdmunds, George Franklin: 
899. 

ldom:. 899. 


jducation: 900, 798, 1008, 1552, 
1768, 2046, 449, 4585. 

Mducators: 664, 941, 1106, 1307, 
1905, 2224, 2489. 


Hducation Association, Na- 
tional: 1965. 

Education, Commissioner: 904. 

Education, Compulsory: 905. 

Education, Industrial: 905. 

Education, National Systems 
Ore 


Edward: "906. 

Edward, The Confessor: 

Edward I: 909. 

EKdward III: 909. 

Edward VII: 909. 

Edwards, Amelia Blandford: 
910. 

Edwards, Jonathan: 910. 


909. 


Kdwardsville, Ill.: 910. 
Edwardsville, Pa.: 910. 
Eel: 

Eegeria: 911. 


Eggleston, Hdward: 911. 
Eggleston, George Cary: 911. 
Eggplant: 911. 

Hee: 911, 3542. 

Eglantine: 2802. 


Egret: 912. 
138,0..975, 1326, 


Egypt: 915, 
1475, 1540, 1571, 1650, 1698, 
1719, 2040, 2141, 2228, 2589, 
915. 


2376, 2402. 
916. 


Hider Duck: 
Hiffel Tower: 
Binstein’s Theory: 916. 
Elasticity: 916. 
Elba Island: 917. 
Elbe River: 917. 
Elberton, Ga.: 917. 
Elburz Mountains: 917. 
El Caney, Battle of: 917. 
Elder: 918. 
EHlecampane: 918. 
Electors: 190. 
Electors (German), 1 
Electoral College: 
Electoral Commission: 
2889. 
Electrical Fish: 919. 
Electrical Battery: 919. 
Electrical Capacity: 920, 1002. 
Electrical Energy: 2034. 
Electrical Inventions: 899. 
Hlectrie Clock: 4 
Electric Condenser: 921. 
Electric Converter: 1928. 
Electrie Current: 921, 1521. 
Electric Discharge: 922. 
Electric Dynamo: 880. 
Electric Generator: 922. 
Electric Heating: 922. 
Electric Power: 1552. 
Electricity: 440, 922, 724, 
1090, 1627, 1638, 2874, 3039, 
38088, 4276, 4575. 
Electricity, Use in the Arts: 


924, 
Electricity, Use 

925. 
oe a Use in the Home: 
Electric-Light Bug: 926. 
Electric Lighting: 926. 
Electric Locomotive: 1681. 
Electric Machine: 929. 
Electric Meter: 929. 
Electric Motor: 930. 
Electric Potential: 938. 
Electric Quantity: 932. 


Electric Railway: 932. 
Electric Resistance: 933, 2087. 


162. 
918. 4376. 
919, 


in Medicine: 


Electric Signals: 925. 
Electric Welding: 922. 
Electrochemistry: 933. 
Electrocution: 498. 
Electrode: 933. 
Electro Dynamometer: 933. 
Electrokinetics: 938. 
Electrolysis: 934, 924. 
Electromagnet: 934, 1305, 1440. 
EHKlectromagnetic Machine: 880. 
Blectromagnetic Theory of 
Light: 1636. 
eee te ie Waves: 2841, 
22 


Blectromagnetism: 935. 
Electrometer: 935, 1928. 
Electromotive Force: 931. 
Electron: 935. 
Electronic Theory of Elec- 
tricity: 924, 5. 
Electrophorus: O35: 
Electroplating: 936, 699. 
Electroscope: 936. 
Electrostatics: 936, 1441. 
Elegy: 2286, 1219. 
Element: 987, 42538. 
EHlephant: 937, 1797. 
Elephant Seal: 939. 
Elevated Railway: 939. 


Elevator: 940. _ 

eae Sir Edward William: 
40. 

Elgin, Ill.: 940. 


Elgin Marbles: 941. 

Elijah: 941, 3389. 

ae Charles Wittal Para imis 

Eliot, George: 941. 

Bliot, John: 942. 

Eliot, Sir John: 942. 

Elisha: 942. 

HBlixir: 942. 

Elizabeth, Queen: 943, 960. 

Elizabeth, IN ceed: 

Elizabeth City, N. C.: 944, 

Elk: 944, 30538. 

Elkhart, Ind.: 944.’ 

Elkins, Stephen: 945. 

Elks, Benevolent and _ Pro- 
tective Order of: 945. 

Ellsworth, Oliver: 945. 

Hlm: 945. 

Elmira, N. Y.: 945. 

El Paso, Texas: 945. 


El Reno, Okla.: 947. 
Elves: 947. 
Hlwood, Ind.: 947. 


Ely, Richard Theodore: 948. 
Elyria, Ohio: 948. 
Emancipation, Proclamation 
of: 948, 115, 608. 
Emanuel f, Portugal: 948. 
Embalming: 94 
Embargo Act: 949. 
Embezzlement: 949. 
Emblem of Life: 
Embossing: 949. 
Embroidery: 949. 
Emerald: 949, 294. 
Emergency Dam: 775. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo: 949. 
Emery: 951. 
Emigres: 951. 
Eminent Domain: 951. 
Hmin Pasha: 952. 
HEmmet, Robert: 952. 
Emotions: 952. 
Empedocles: 953. 
Eminent Women: 4570. 
Empire: 1200. 
Empiricism: 953. 
Employer’s Liability: 953. 
Emporia, Kans.: 954. 
Emus: 
Enamel: 954. 
Encyclopedia: 954. 
Endicott, John: 954. 
a ede Screw: 2586, 133. 
Endosmosis: 2124, 
Endymion: 955, 


L735 


Etesian 


Enemy: 955. 

Einergy: 955, 4266. 

Energy, Conservation of: 955. 

Enfield, Conn.: . 

Engineering: 956. 

England: 957, 1581, 1251, 12555 
1303, 1961, 2481, 2566, 2937. 

England, Bank of: 238. 

England, Church of: 960, 898, 
943, 965. 

Englewood, Ni S53 9612 

English Channel: 961. 

English Language: 1589. 

English Literature: 425, 435, 
505, 559, 644, 704.) 720 Nee 
864, 910, 942, 1300, 1389, 1396, 
1542, 1578, 1582, 1584, 
1610, 1659, 1725,° 1820, .136i5 
2314, 2721, 2763, 2803s 2oo0e 

English Poetry: 442, 728. 

English Robin: 2455. 

English Universities: 2985. 

Engraving: 961, 974, 1259; 
2248. 

Enid, Okla.: 962. 

Ennius, Quintus: 962, 

Ensign: 962. X 

Ensilage: 962. 

Entail: 963. 

Envelope: 963. 

Envoy-Extraordinary:. 831. 

Epaminondas: 963. 


Se Teeny Epistles to the: 
2185. 

Ephesus: 963. 

Epic: 2284. 

Epidermis: 2657. 

Epictetus: 963. 
Epicureanism: 964. 
Epicurus: 964, 806. 
Epilepsy: 964. 

Epiphany, Feast of the: 964. 
Epirus: 

Episcopalians: 965. 


Epsom Salt: 965, 1745. 
Epworth League: 965. 
Equator: 885. 
Equinoctial: 965. - 
Equinox: 965, 2596. 
Equity: 966. 

Era of Good Feeling: 966. 
Erasmus, Desiderius: 966. 
Erebus: 967. 

Erg: 967. 

Ergot: 967. 

Ericsson, John: 967. 

Eric the Red: 967. 

Erie, Pa.: 968. 
Erie, Battle of: 969. 
Erie Canal: 969, 410, 623. 
Erie, Lake: 969, 1224. 
Erie: 832. 

Erin: 1461. 

Hritrea: 969. 

3092. . 


Erosion: 969. 

Erskine, Thomas: 970. 
Erysipelas: 970. 
Esarhaddon: 970. 

Esau: 970. 

Escanaba: 970. 

Esdraelon Valley: 971, a 
Esdras, Books of: 971. 
Eskimo: 971. 

Eskimo Dog: 971. 
Esophagus: 75. 

Esparto: 972. 

Esperanto: 972. ’ 
Essex, Earls of: 972. : 
Benes The (Naval Vessel): te 
Esths: 978. 

Esthonia: 973. 

Estate: 978. 

Esther, Book of: 973, 39, 2402. 
Estuary: 974. 

Etching: 974, 1053, 1398. 
Hlchmaidzen, Armenia: 151. > 
ens Winds: 974. 


Ethel 


Ethel Alcohoi: 61. 
Ether: 974, 95. 
Btheric Vibrations: 
Ethics: 974. 
Ethiopia: 975. 
Ethnography: 975. 
Ethnology: 975. 
Etna: 976. 
Eton College: 976. 
Etruria: 976. 
Etruscans: 976. 
Euboea: 976. 
Bucharist: 547. 
Eucalyptus: 976. 
Euchre: 977. 
Buclid: 977. 
EKudiometer: 977. 
Eugene, Francois: 977. 
Hugene, Ore.: 978. 
Eugenics: 978, 1124. 
Tae -Marie de Montijo: 
7 
Euphorbia: 2737. 
Euphrates River: 
Eureka, Cal.: 979. 
Euripides: 979. 
Hhuropa: 979, 4564. 
Europe: 980. 
European Canals: 487. 
Buropean War: 4092. 
Eurydice: 2121. 
Eusebius, Pamphili: 988. 
Ei\ustice, James Biddle: 984. 


4275. 


978. 


HKutaw Springs, Battle of: 984. 


Euterpe: 984. 

HBuxine Sea: 315. 
Evangelican Alliance: 984 
Evangelican Association: 
Evangeline: 10. 

Evans, Augusta Jane: 3139. 
Evans, Mary Ann: 941. 


Evans, Robley rea edt 984. 
5 


Evanston, Il.: 
Evansville, Ind: 985. 
Evaporation: 985. 
Evarts, William Maxwell: 
Hveleth, Minn.: 986. 
Evening’ Schools: 986. 
Everett, Edward: 987. 
Everett, Mass.: 987. 
Everett, Wash.: 987. 
Everglades, The: 1045. 
Eviction: 988 : 
Evidence: 988. 
Evolution: 989. 

Ewart, John Skirving: 989. 
Ewell, Richard Stoddert: 9906. 
Exchange: 990. 

Excise Tax: 2833. 

Executor: 990. 

Exodus, The: 990. 
Hxosmosis: 2124. 
Expansion (Physics): 990. 


Experiments in Physics: 4268. 


Exposition, Industrial: 991. 
EXx-Post Facto Law: 991. 
Express: 991. 

Extradition: 992. 


ah yt Van Hubert and Jan: 
992. 


Eye: 992. 
HEizekiel: 994. 
Ezra: 994. 


F 


Fabius: 995. 
Fable: 1018. 
Factory: 995. 


ects cae Gabriel Daniel: 
995. 
Faience: 996. 


Fainting: 996, 3564. 

Fair: Nizhni- Novgorod: 2043. 
Fairbairn, 
996. 
Ca tae Charles 
Fairchild, Lucius: 997. 


"984, 


986. 


Andrew Martin: 


Warren: 


Fairfax, Thomas: 997. 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 997. 
Fair Oaks, Battle of: 997. 
Fairweather, Mount: 997. 
Fairy: 998. 

Fairy Tale, The: 1018. 
Faith Cure: 998. 

Fakir: 998.° 

Falcon Family: 998. 
Falconio, Diomede: 999. 
Falconry: 999. 

Falkland Islands: 999. 
Fall of the Bastile: 255. 


Fallacy: 1685. 
Deer aie Clement Armand: 


Falling Bodies: 1000. 
Falling Sickness: 964. 
Fallow Deer: 1000. 
Fallows, Samuel: 1000. 
Fall River, Mass.: 1001. 
False Imprisonment: 1001. 
False Pretenses: 1001. 
Fama: 1001. 

Family: 358, 2479, 3198. 


Famine: 1001. 

Fan: 1002. 

Faneuil Hall: 3538, 1002. 
Farad: 1002, 920. 

Faraday, Michael: 1002, 924. 
Fargo, N. D.: 1002. 
Faribault, Minn.: 1008. 


Farley, John Murphy: 1008. 
Farmers’ Alliance: 1008. 
Farmers’ Clubs: 1004. 


Farmers’ Institutes: 1004. 

Farming: 2408. 

Faroe Islands: 1004. 

Farragut, David Glasgow: 
1004, 1883. 

Farrar, Frederick William: 


Farther India: 283. 
Fashion: 861. 

Fast: 1005. 

Fata Morgiana: 1005. 
Fates: 1005. 

Father Hennepin: 1573. 
Fatigue: 
Fault: 1006, 885. 
Fauns: 
Faust, Johann: 1006. 
Faweett, Henry: 1006. 
Fawkes, Guy: 1248. 
Fayetteville, N. C.: 1007. 
Feast of Apis: 120. 
Feast, Jewish: 2180. 
Feast of Pentecost: 
Feathers: 1007, 
February: 1007. 
Federal Farm Loan Act:) 39. 
Federal Hall: 1008. 


2210. 


Federalist, The: 1008. 16, 1264. 

Federalist Party: 2298. 

Federation of Labor, Ameri- 
can: 1569. 

Fee: 1008. 

Feeble Minded, Education of: 
1008, 1388. 

Feehan, Patrick A.: 1009. 

Feelings: 952. 


Feldspar: 1009. 

Feline Family: 

Felony: 1009. 

Felt: 1009. 

Fencing: 1010. 

Fenelon, Francois de Salig- 
nac: 1010. 

Fenians: 1010. 

Fennec: 1010. 

Fennel: 1011. 

Ferdinand: 1011. 


519. 


Ferdinand V of Castile: 1011. 
Fergus Falls, Minn.: 1012. 
Ferment: 1012. 
Fermentation: 1012. 
Fernando Po, Island: 1012. 
Ferns: 1012, 369, 1749. 
Ferrara: 1013. 

Ferrero, Guiglielmo: 1013. 


Fisk 


Ferret: 1014. 

Ferry: 1014. 

Fertilization of Flowers: 1022. 

Fertilizers: 1014, 1241, 165, 
Rivet 1776, 2043, 2248, 2334, 


Fessenden, William Pitt: 1014. 
Festivals: 1015, 1262. 
Feudal System: 1015. 

Fever: 1015. 

Fever Bush: 80. 

Feverfew: 1016. 

Fez: 1016. 

Fezzan: 1016. 

Fiat Money: 1016. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb: 1017. 
Fiction: 1017. 
Tees Columbian Museum: 
Cyrus West: 1018. 
Eugene: 1019. 
Marshall: 1019. 

Field, Stephen Johnson: 1019. 
Field Glass: 1019 
Fielding, Henry: 1019. 
ete William 


Field Marshal: 1020. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold: 
1020. 

Fields, James Thomas: 1020. 

Fife: 1020. 

Fifteen Decisive Battles: 1021. 

Fifty-four Forty or Fight: 
TOCA Woe As Wa 

Fig: 1021. 

Fiji Islands: 1023. 

File: 1023. 

Filipino Insurrection: 39. 

Filipinos: 2239. 

Fillmore, Millard: 1023. 

Filter: 1023. 

Financial Panics: 2155. 

Finch: 1024, 416, 419, 487, 502, 
TATE S23. 

Finch, Francis Miles: 1024. 

Findlay, Ohio: 1024, 

Fine Arts: 1024, 

Fingal’s Cave: 1027, 527. 

Finland: 1027. 

Finland, Gulf of: 1027. 

Finley, ‘John Huston: 1027. 

Finno-Attaic People: 1392. 

Finno-Uegrian Race: 414, 1027. 

Finsen, Niels Rybereg: 1028. 

Fjord: 1028. 

Fir: 1028. 

Firdousi: 1028. 

Fire Alarm: 1028. 

Firebird: 2119. 

Firecrackers: 1029. 

Fire Damp: 1029, 2515. 

Fire Department: 1029. 

Fire Engine: 1030. 

Fire Escape: 1030. 

Fire Extinguisher: 1030. 

Fire Insurance: 1452. 

Firefly: 1030, 1184. 

Fireworks: 1031. 

First Thessalonians: 2185. 


Stevens: 


First Timothy: 2186. 

Mish ss1OS tL 30 P20 Sune 4. 
LAD ile LA Ww L845 81 Seno se: 
2204) Santi veaboaluveobe: ieooas 
ZO ES HISCLONMAU OS iit CoOle 2itiees 
2794, 2806, 2932, 2939, 2940, 
31238, 3527, 4554. 

Fish, Hamilton: 10323 

Fish Commission, United 
States: 1032. 

Fish Culture: 223. 

Fisher, Sidney Arthur: 1022. 


Fisher, Walter Lowrie: 1033. 
Fisheries: 1038. 

Fisheries Question: 1034. 
Fish Hatchery: 1034. 
Fish Hawk: 2124. 
Fishkill-on-Hudson: 
Fishworm: 886. 
Fisk, John: 1036. 


1035. 


Fisk 


Minnie Maddern: 1036. 
Mass.: 1036. 
1037. 


1037. 
1037. 


Fisk, 
Fitchburg, 
Fitzgerald, Hdward: 
Fiume: 1037, 108. 
Five Civilized Tribes: 
Five Forks, Battle of: 
Five Nations: 1037. 
Plas; 10sec t. 
Flag Day Exercise: 
Flageolet: 1038. 
Flag of Truce: 1038. 
Flag, United States: 
Flame: 1039. 
Flamingo: 1040. 
Flanders: 1040. 
Flatfish: 1048. 
Flathead Indians: 1040. 
Flathead, River: 6138. 
Flax: 1040, 1647. 
Flaxman, John: 1041. 
Flaxseed: 1041. 
Flea: 1041. 

1041. 


Fleabane: 
Fleming, Sir Sandford: 1042. 
Fletcher, John: 264. 
Fleur-de-Lis: 1464. 
Flicker: 1042. 
Flint: 1042. 
Hlint class) LiLo. 
Flint, Mich.: 1042. 
Flintlock: 1043. 
Flcating Dock: 838. 
Flodden Field: 1043. 
Flood Plain: 1043. 
Flora: 1043. 
Florence, Italy: 1044, 2563. 
Florence, Ala.: 1044. 
Mlorence, 3S. -C.:. 1046: 
Floriculture: 37. 
Florida: 1045, 1960, 2310, 3955. 
Florida, Gulf of: 1048. 
Florida Keys: 1048. 
Florida State College 
Women: 1048. 
Florida, University of: 1048. 
Flotow, Frederick von: 1048. 
Flotsam and Jetsam: 1048. 
Flounder: 1048._ 
Flour: 1048, 3601. 
Flowers: 1049, 103, 270, 
POO EL TD, PLL hee otis 
1397, 1402, 1423, 1519, 1593, 
2040, 2156, 2210, 2231, 
DEdSe 2794). 2937, (3L 66; 
SADR S426.) B4200 049 a 
Flowering Moss: 2378. 
Flowerless Plants: 1926. 
Flowers, Artificial: 1050. 
Flowers, Language of: 1051. 
Flowers, National and State: 
1052. 
Floyd, John Buchanan: 1052. 
Fluorine: 1052. 
Fluoroscope: 1053. 
Fluor Spar: 1053. 
Flute: 1053. 
Wlux: 1053. 
Fly: 1054, 220, 3484. 


4685. 


1038. 


for 


Flying Fish: 1055. 
Flying Machine: 3169. 
Flying Squirrel: 1055. 


Foch, Marshal Ferdinand: 
1055. 

Fog: 1055. 

Fogazzaro, Antonio: 1056. 

Fog Signals: 1056, 627. 

Foley, John Henry: 1056. 

Folk, Joseph Wingate: 

Folk Lore: 1056, 1239. 

Fond du Lac, Wis.: 

Fontainebleau, France: 

Fontenoy, Battle of: 1057. 

Food: 1057. 

Foot and Mouth Disease: 1058. 

Football: 1059. 

Foot, Andrew Hull: 1060. 

Foot, Mary Hallock: 1060. 

Foot Pound: 1060. 

Foot Poundal: 1060. 

Foot Rot: 1060. 


1056. 


Foraker, Joseph Benson: 1060. 
Foraminifera: 1061, 1182. 
Forbes, Archibald: 1061. 
Force: 1061. 
Force Bills: 1062. 
Ford, Paul Leicester: 
Forest Products: 4582. 
Foresters, Ancient Order of: 
1062. 
Foresters, 
of: 1062. 
Foresters of America: 1062. 
Forestry: 1062. 


1062. 


Independent Order 


Forge, Forging: 1064. 
Forget-me-not: 1065. 
Formalin: 1065. 
Formic Acid: 1065. 
Formosa: 1492. 
Forest, Edwin: 1065. 


Forest, Nathan Bedford: 1065. 
Fort Collins, Colo.: 1065 
Fort Dearborn: 1065. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa: 1065. 

Fort Donelson: 1067. 

Fort Duquesne: 1066. 


‘Fort Edward: 1066. 


Fort Erie, Attack on: 
Fort Fisher: 1066. 
Fort Griswold, Massacre of: 


1066. 


1066. 
Forth River: 1067. 
Fort Henry: 1067. 


Fort Crevecouer: 1595. 

Fort Madison, Iowa: 1068. 
Fort Mercer: 1068. 

Fort Mims, Massacre of: 1068, 


1068. 
Attack on: 


Fort Niagara: 1069. 
Fort Orange: 56. 
Fort Pillow: 1069. 
Fort Schuyler: 1070. 


Moultrie: 
Fort Ppa hE 


Fort Scott, Kans.: 1069. 
Fort Smith, Ark.: 1070. 
Fort Stanwix: 1070. 


Fort Sumter: 1070. 

Fort Washington: 1071. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.: 1071. 
Fort William: 1072. 

Fort William Henry: 1072. 


Fort Worth, Texas: 1072. 
Fortification: 1067. 
Fortress Monroe: 1069. 
Fossils: 1078. 

Fortuna: 1070. 


Fortuy y Carbo, Mariano: 
1071 


Foster, George Eulas: 1074. 
Foster, John Watson: 1074. 
Foster, Stephen Collins: 1074. 
Mosroria, LOnLOseLO74- 
Foucault Pendulum: 1074: 
Foundry: 1075. 
Fountain: 1075. 
Fouque, Fredrich 
Karl: 1075. 
Fourier, Francois Marie 
Charles: 1075. 
Four-o’clock: 1076. 
Fowl, Domestic: 1076. 
Fowler, Charles Henry: 1077. 
Moxey Te 
Indians: 
River: 
Fox, Charles James: 1078. 
George: 1078, 1105. 
Moxy ponn yore 1078. 
Foxe, John: 1079. 
Foxglove: 1079. 
Foxhound: 1079. 
Foxtail Grass: 1079. 
Fox Terrier: 1079. 
Framingham, Mass.: 1080. . 
France: 1080, 31, 469, 508, 772, 
906, 978, 1243, 1738. 
France, Bank of: 238. 
Francis I: 1086. 
Francis II: 1086. 


Heinrich 


Hrog 


Franciscans, Monks: 1086. 
Francis Joseph: 1086. 

Francis of Assisi, Saint: 1087, 
Franke, August Hermann: 


1087. 
Franco-German War: 1087, 
SLOs2 6012 
Frankfort, Ind.: 1088. 
Frankfort, Ky.: 1088. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main: 1088. 


Franking: 1089. 

Frankland, State of: 1089. 

Franklin, Benjamin: 1089. 

Franklin, Sir John: 1092. 

Franklin, Pa.: 1092: 

Franklin, Battle of: 1092. 

Franks: 1092, 629. 

Fraser River: 1093. 

Fraud: 1098. 

Frauenhofer Lines: 2718. 

Frechette, Louis Honore: 1093. 

Frederick II (The Great): 
1094, os 

Frederick II Meats gece of 
Rome): 1094 

Hep: VIII ‘(of Denmark): 


Frederick, Md.: 1095. 
Frederick Barbarossa: 1095. 


sy creec cS Battle of: 
Fredericton, Canada: 1096. 


Frederick William (Great 
Elector): 1096. 

Freedmen’s Bureau: 1096. 

Free Church of England: 541, 

Free Coinage: 402. 

Free Lances: 1096. 

Freeman: 1096. 

eg te Edward Augustus: 


Freeman, Mary Eleanor Wil- 
kins: 1096. 

Free Masons: 1097. 

Freeport, Ill.: 1097. 

Free-Soil Party: Ze0ce 

Free Trade: 2826. 

Freezing Mixture: 643. 

Freemont, John Charles: 1097. 

Freemont, Neb.: 1098. 

Freemont, Ohio: 1098. 

French Academy: 10. 

French, Alice: 1098. 

French, Daniel Chester: 1098. 

French and Indian Wars: 1099, 


1069, 1072, 2615. 
French Broad River: 1100. 
French Congo: 1100. 
French Equatorial Africa: 
1100. 
French Guinea: 1100. 
French Indo-China: 1100. 
French Language: 1588. 
French Literature: 556, 1387, 
1654, 1888, 1899, 22155) 203s98 
French Revolution: 951, 1101, 
1488, 1575, L771,.1773heeecas 
2455. 
French Somaliland: 1103. 
French Universities: 2985. 
French 75’: 162. 


Frenchtown, Battle of: 2450. 
French West Africa: 1103. 
Freneau, ons 1103. 
Fresno, ‘Cal.: 1103. 

Frey, Fra: 1103. 
Freya, Goddess: 
Friars: 844. 
Friction (Physics): 
Fluid Friction: 1105. 
Friday: 1105. 
Friendly Islands: 2903. 
Friends, Society of: 1105. 
Frigate: 1105, 3060. 

Frigate Bird: 1106. 

Frigga: 1106. 

Frobisher, Sir Martin: 1106. 
Froebel, Friedrich William 
August: 1106, 1552, 3225, 

Frog: 1106. 


1103. 
1104. 


, 


. 


Frogfish 


Frogfish: 103. 
Froissart, Jean: 1107. 
Frontenac, 


Frostbite: 1107. 

Froude, James Anthony: 1108. 
Fruit: 1108, 452, 4592. 

Fruit Thrush: 414. 


Frye, William Pierce: 1108. 
Fuchow, China: 1108. 
Fuchs, Leonhard: 1109. 
Fuchsia: 1109. 

Fuel: .1109. 

Fugitive Slave Law: 1109. 
Fujiyama: 1493 


Fuller, Melville Weston: 11.092 
Fuller, Sarah Margaret: 1109. 
Fuller’s Earth: 1110. 


Fulling Mill: 1110. 
Fulmar: 1110. 
PM UitoM IN: Yo 1110. 


Fulton, Robert: 1110. 


Mundy. pay of: 1111: 
Fungicide: 1111. 
Haneusi 507, So2, 866, 967, 


1113, 2368, 2502, 3180. 
Funston, Frederick: 1113. 
Kura Lio. 

Furies: 1114. 

Furlough: 1114. 

Furnace: 1114. 

ee Horace Howard: 


Mireseales Li15, fb, 287. 
Fuse: 1115. 

Musels Orley i115: 
Fuselage: 25. 
Fusible Metals: 311. 
Fusion: 1115. 
Fustian: 1116. 
Fustic: 1116. 

Fux, Johann Joseph: 
Fyffe, Charles Alan: 


G 


Gabion: 1117. 
Gabbro: 1117. 
Gabun River: 1117. 

Gad: 

Gade, Niels Wilhelm: 1117. 
Gadfly: 1b ES ge 
Gadsden, Ala.: 1117. 
Gadsden Treaty: 1118. 


LbUG. 
1116. 


Gadski, Johanna: 1118. 
Gadwall (Bird): 1118. 
Gael: 1118, 1295. 

Gaff: 1118. 


Gage, Lyman: 1118. 

Gage, Thomas: 1118. 

Gail-Hamilton: 839. 

Gainesville, Fla.: 1119. 

Gainesville, Texas: 1119. 

eect oueh, Sir Thomas: 
1 


Galahad, Sir: 1119. 
Galapagos Islands: 1119. 
Galatea: 13, 1119. 
Galatians, Epistle to: 2185. 
Galaxy: 1845. 


Galen, Claudius: 1120. 
Galena: ia WAG) 
Galenite: 1605. 
Galesburg, Ill.: 1120. 


Galicia: 1120. 
Galilee: 1121. 

Galilee, Sea of: 1121. 
Galileo: 1121. 
Galion, Ohio: 1121. 
Gallatin; Albert: 1122. 
Gall Bladder: 1122. 
Gall Stones: 299. 
Galleon: 1122. 

Galley: 1122 

Gallinule (Bird): 2. 2s 
Gallnuts: 1123. 

Gallon: 3101. 

Galls: 1123. 


Louis de Buade: 


Galsworthy, John: 1128. 
Galt, Canada: 1123 
Galt, 
1123. 
Galton, Sir Francis: 1124. 
Galvani, Luigi: 1124. 
Galvanic Battery: 919, 1124. 
Galvanie Electricity: 923. 
Galvanism: 923, 1124. 
Galvanized Iron: 1124. 
Galvanometer: 1124. 
Galveston, Texas: 1125. 
Galveston Plan, The: 667. 
Gama, Vascoda: 1126. 
Gambetta, Leon: 1126. 
Gambia River: 1126. 
Gamboge: 1126. 
Ganges River: 1126. 
Gangrene: 1127. 
Gannet (Bird): 1127. 
Ganymede: 1127. 
Gapes: 1127. 
Garage: 1127. 
Garbage: 1127. 
Garcia y Iniguez, Calixto: 
1128. 
Garda, Lake of: 1128. 
Garden of Eden: 3378. 
Garden, The: 3471. 
Gardening: 1128. 
Garden of the Gods: 650, 1129. 
Gardiner, Samuel Rawson: 


1129. 
Gardner, Mass.: 1129. 
Garfield, James Abram: 618, 
1129, 4077. 
Garfield, N.’J.: 1130. 
Garfish: 1130. 
ay oes Giuseppe: 1130, 
1 
Garland, Augustus Hill: 1130. 


Garland, Hamlin: 1130. 
Garlic, Tole 
Garnet: 
Garnishment: > 
Garonne River: 348, 1131. 
Garrick, David: 
Garretson, David: 
Garrison, William Lloyd: etiey Le 
Garter, Order of the: 1132: 
Garter Snake: 1132. bd 
Gary, Elbert Henry: 1132. 
Gary, Ind.: 1132. 
Gary Method: 4526. 
Gas: 1133, 4274. 
Gas Engine: 1134. 
Gasses, Laws of: 1134. 
Gas, Illuminating: 1135. 
Gas Tar: 632. 
Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn: 
1137. 
Gasoline: 11837. 
Gasoline Engine: 1134. 
Gaspee Affair: 1137. 
Gastrie Juice: 828, 1137. 
Gastritis: 1137. 
Gates, Horatio: 1137. 
Gates, Sir Thomas: 1138. 
Gath: 1138. 
Gatineau River: 1138. 
Gatling, Richard Jordan: 1138. 
Gatling Gun: 11388. 
Gauge: 1138. 
Gale 34435) 104871139: 
Gauntlet: 1139. 
Gavial: 1139. 
Gay, John: 1139. 
Gay-Lussac, Joseph 
1139. 
Gaynor, William Jay: 1140. 
Gazelle: 1140. 
Geary, John White: 1140. 
Gecko: 1140. 
Gehazi, (Story of: 3395: 
Geike, Sir Archibald: 1140. 
Geissler Tubes: 14). 
Gelatin: 1141,..1185. 
Gemini: 1141. 
Gems, Artificial: 1141. 
Gems of Poetry: 3887. 


Sir Alexander Tilloch: 


Germ Theory of Disease: 


Louis: 


Ghost 


Gemsbok: 

General Education Board: 
1142. 

Genesee River: 1142. 

Genesis: 1142. 

Genet, Edmond Charles 
Edouard: 1143. 

Geneva, Switzerland: 1143. 

Geneva, N. Y.: 1148. 

Geneva’ Award: 48. 

Geneva, Lake of: 1144, 

Genghis Khan: 1144, 

Genii: 1144. 

Gennesaret, Lake of: 1121. 

Genoa: 1144. 

Genoa, Gulf of: 1144, 

Genserie: 1144. 

Gentian: 405, 760, _ 1145, 2779. 

Genus: 358. 

Geodesy: 1145. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth: 1145. 

Geographical Societies: 1145. 

PPL IAA TE 1145,-° 3894) (3981 


Geological Survey: 1146. 


1142. 


Geologists?) (777, + ti Pina 
1288, 1554, 1610, 1720, 1849, 
19345 2340 2721" 

Geology: 202, 969, 981, 1005, 
100954 104251073) e146 ash 74s 
11856, 1211, 1373,; 14178, Stole: 
1600, 16838, 1823, 2049, 2380, 
2622, 2660, 2682, 2858, 4257, 
4263, 4577. 

Geometry: 1148. 

George: 1149. 

George I (Hanover): 1269. 

George I (Denmark): 1149. 

erie Ill (England): 1149, 

George IV (England): 1149. 

George V (England): 1150. 


George, Henry: 1150. 

George Elliot: 941. 

George Junior Republic: 1150. 

George, David Lloyd: 1677. 

George, Saint: 1151. 

George Washington Univer- 
sity: 1151. 

Georgia: 1151, 3953. 

Georgia, Strait of: 1155. 

Georgia, University of: 1155. 

Georgian Bay: 1155. 

Geranium: 1156. 

German Hast Africa: 1156. 

German Language: 1588. 

German Literature: 1188, 1656, 
1890,, 2404, 2571. 

German Ocean: 2060. 


German Painterss="'715)) 875; 
1360. 

German Silver: 203, 699. 

German Southwest Africa: 
1156. 

German Universities: 2985. 

Germantown, Battle of: 1157. 

Germany: 1157, 1162, 1889. 


Germany, Education in: 906. 
Germicide: 1449. 
Germination: 1163. 
2195 
114, 14438, 1754. 
Gerome, Jean Leon: 11638. 
Geronimo (Indian): 1168. 
Gerry, Elbridge: 1164. 
Gerrymander: 1164. 
Gethsemane: 1164. 
Gettysburg, Pa.: 1164. 
ean ae Address (Lincoln): 
oO ° 


Gettysburg, Battle of: 648, 
PUGS VLSObw 2255. 
Geyser: 1165, 3183, 3912, 4560. 


Geyserite: 1166. 

Ghats Mountains: 1166. 
Ghent, Treaty of: 1166. 
Ghilberti, Lorenzo: 1167. 
Ghirlandajo, Domenico: 1167. 
Ghost: 1167. 

Ghost in the Woods: 3440. 


Giants 


Giants: 1167. 
Giant’s Causeway: 250, 
Giant Water Bug: 926. 
Gibbon: 1168. 
Gibbon, Edward: 1168. 
Gibbons, James: 1168. 
Gibraltar: 1168, 106. 
Gibraltar, Strait of: 1169. 
Gibson, Charles Dana: 1169. 
Gibson, John Morison: 1169. 
en hae Franklin 
i : 


Giddings, Joshua Reed: 1169. 
Gideon: 1170. 

Gila River: 1170. 

Gila Monster: 1170. 


aerra Sir William Schwenck: 
Gilder, Richard Watson: 1170. 


Gilding: 1170 

Gilia: 2245. 

Gillette, William Hooker: 
1170. 

Gilman, Daniel Coit: 1171. 

Gin: 1171. 

Gin (Machine): 1171. 

Ginger: 1171, 502. 


Ginseng: 1172. 
Giordano, Luca: 1172. 
Giorgione da 
1172: 
Giotto di Bondone: 1173. 
Giraffe: 1173, 2088. 
Girard College: 1173. 
Girondists: 1173, 110. 
Glace Bay: 1174. 


Glacial Action: 804, 861, 1028. 


Glacial Period: 1174, 4262. 


Glacier: 1174, 1820, 1935, 4561. 


Gladden, Washington: 11 74. 


Glacier National Park: 1175. 
Gladiator: 1175. 
Gladiolus: 1175. 
Gladstone, William Ewart: 


1175. 
Glandeo11 77, V2o00KI27 28. 
Glanders: 1177. 
Glasgow, Scotland: 1178. 
Glasgow, 
1178. 
Glass: 1178. 
Glass Snake: 1181. 
Glauber’s Salt: 1181. 
Glaucus: 1181. 
Glendower, Owen: 1181. 


Glens Falls, N. Y.: 1181. 
Globe: 1182. 
Globe, Arizona: 1182. 


Globigerina: 1182. 


Gloucester, Mass.: 1182. 
Gloucester, N. J.: 1183. 
Glove: 1188. 

Gloversville, 1X83: 


UND ey ie 
Glowworm: 1183. 
Gloxinia: 1184. 
Glucinum: 1184. 
Gluck, 
1184. 
Glucose: 1184, 711. 
Glucose Sirup: 1184. 
Glue: 1185. 
Glutton: 3155. 
Glycerine: 1185. 
Glycogen: 1678. 
Glyptodon: 1185. 
Gnat: 1185. 
1185. 


Geate 1186, 1407. 
Goatsucker: 1187. 

Gobi, Desert of: 1187, 168. 
God: 1187. 

Goddess: 177, 536, 2375. 
Godavari River: 1427. 
Godfrey of Bouillon: 1187. 


God Save the King (Queen): 


1188. 
God’s Truce: 2933. 
Godwin, Parke: 1188. 


1167. 


Henry: 


Castelfranco: 


- Gorgons: 


University of: 


Christoph Willibald: 


Goethals, George Washing- 
ton: 1188. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang 
von: 1188. 

Goiter: 1189. 

Goldy LE907" 20S lol reso D eee 
4548. 

A he Silver Certificates: 

Golden Apples: 180. 

Golden Eagle: 882. 

Golden Fleece: 139. 

Golden Gate: 451. 

Golden Plover: 2277. 

Golden Robin: 2119. 

Goldenrod: 1191, 1052. 

Goldfinch: 1191. 

Goldfish: 1191. 

OAS tates 2 Jenny Lind: 


Goldsmith, Oliver: 1191. 

Gold Standard: 301. 

Golf: 1192, 3497. 

Gomez y Baez, Maximo: 1198. 

Gomorrah: 2682. 

Gompers, Samuel: 1198. 

Gondola: 1193. 

Goober: 2191. 

Goode, George Brown: 

Good Friday: 11938, 1105. 

Good Templars, Independent 
Order. of?/1193; 

Good Will: 1194. 

SAN Nathaniel Charles: 
194. 

Goodyear, Charles: 1194. 

Goose: 

Gooseberry: 1194. 

Gopher: 1194. 

Gordian Knot: 1195. 

Gordon, Charles George: 1195. 

Gordon, Charles William: 

John Brown: 


1195. 
Gordon, 1195. 
Gorge of Niagara: 2034. 
Gore, Thomas Pryor: 1195. 
1196. 

1196. 


1193. 


Gorilla: 
Gorky, Maxim: 1196. 
Gorman, Arthur Pue: 
Gorse: 1196. 
Goshawk: 1196. 
Goshen, Ind.: 1197. 
Gosnold, Bartholomew: 
Gospels, The: 1197. 
Goteborg, Sweden: 1198. 
Gothic Architecture: 135. 
Goths: 1198. 
Goucher College: 1198. 
Gough, John Bartholomew: 
1198. ‘i 
Goujon, Jean: 1198. 
Gould, Helen Miller: 
Gould, Jay: 1199 
Gounod, Charles 
1199. 
Gourd: 1199, 758. 
Gout: 1199. 
Government: 1200, 1435. 
Government Schools: 671. 
Governor: 1201. 
Governor’s Island: 1202. 
Gower, John: 1202. 
Goya y lLucientes, Francisco: 
1202. 
Gracchus, 
1202. 
Gracchi, The: 712. 
Gracchus, Tiberius Sempronius 
(The Elder): 1202. 
Graces: 1203. 
Grackle: 1208. 
Grady, Henry Woodfen: 
Graft: 1203. 
Grafting: 1203. 
Grafton, W. Va.: 
Graham, Sir Hugh: | 
Grail; The -Holy #1207: 
Grain Drill: 1207. 
Grain Elevator: 1827., 


1196. 


1197. 


2630. 


Francois: 


Caius Sempronius: 


1203. 


Greeley 


Gram; 'The:,.1827. 
Grammar: 1208, 3864. 
Gramophone: 2247. 
Grampian Mountains: 
Grampus: 1208. 
Granada, Spain: 1208. . 
Granada, Spain (City): 1209. 
Sa Army of the Republie: 


1220. 


Grand Canyon: 3916. 
Grand Forks, N:oDeviZin 
Grand Island, Neb.: 1210. 
Grand Junction, Colo.: 
Grand Jury: 1527. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Grand River: 1211. 
Grangers: 2183. 
Granicus, Battle of: 66. 
Granite: 1211. 

Grant, Frederic Dent: 1212. 
Grant, Robert: 1212. 


Grape: wus 

Grapefruit: 1215. 

Grapeshot: 1215. 

Graphic Study of the Admin- 
istration: 4041. 

sree ‘Study of the States: 
3930 

Graphite: 1215, 500, 2200, 3519. 

Graphophone: 121 Gi 

Grass Family: 1216, 394, 972, 
1849, 2075, 2504, 2891. 

Grasse, Francois Joseph Paul: 

Grasshopper: 1217, 1682. 

Gravitation: 1217, 4265. 

Gravity, Center of: 1217. 

Gravity, Specific: 1218. 

Gray, Asa: 

Gray, 

Gray, George: 

Gray, Thomas: 

Grayling: 1219. 

Great Auk: 197. 

Great Australian Bight: 1219. 

Great Barrier Reef: 201. 

Great Bear: 1220, 346, 456. 

Great Bear Lake: 1220. 

Great Bell: 278. 

Great i 1220; 931 tO oes 

Dog: 


Great 90. 

Great Falls, Mont.: 1223. 

Great Falls of the Yellow- 
stone: 3182. 

Great Kanawha River: 1224. 

Great Lakes, America: 1224, 
969, 1394. 

Great Northern Diver: 1695. 

Great Salt Lake: 1225. 

Great Slave Lake: 1226. 

Great Trees of California: 
3920. 

Great Wall of China: 1226. 

Grebe: 1226. I 

Greece: 1226. 

Greece, Ancient: 847, 2714. 

Greek Architecture: 134, 1412. 

Greek Church: 1230, 747. 

Greek Fire: 1231. 

Greek Language: 1587. 

Greek Literature: 979, 
1651, 1712, 4586. 

Greek Mythology: 

1402, 


Greek’ Music: 1944. 

Greek Philosophy: 953, 963. 
964, 1296, 2244, 2378, 2868. 

Greek Sculpture: 2342, 2589. 

Greeley, Col.: 1231. 


Ulysses Simpson: 1212, 


Greeley 


Greeley, Horace: 1231. 

Greeley, Adolphus Washing- 
EO vor Lalo d. 

Green, John Richard: 1232. 

Greenback Labor Party: 2304. 

Greenback Party: 2303. 

Greenbacks: 1893. 


Green Bay, Wis.: 1233. 
Greene, Nathaniel: 1234. 
Greenfield, Mass.: 1234. 
Greenfly: 120. 

Green Heron: 18311. 
Greenhouse: 1234. 


Greenland: 1234, 967. 
Green Mountains: 1235, 77, 122. 
Green Mountain Boys: 285. 
Greensboro, N. C.: 1235. 
Greenburg, Pa.: 1235. 
Greenville, Miss.: 1235. 
Greenville, S. C.: 1235. 
Greenville, Texas: 1236. 
Green Vitriol: 699. 
Greenwich, Eng.: 
Greenwich, Conn.: 
Greenwood, James M. 
Gregorian Calendar: 
Gregory: 1236. 
Gregory VII: 1236. 
Gregory, Lady Isabella Au- 
gusta Persse: 1237. 
Grenadier: 1237. 
Grenfell, Wilifred Thomason: 
L237. 
Gresham’s Law: 1237. 
Gretna Green: 1238. 
Grevy, Francois Paul Jules: 
1238. 
Grey, Lady Jane: 1238. 
Grey, Sir Albert Henry: 
Greyhound: 1238. 
Grieg, Edvard Hagerup: 1238. 
Griffin, Ga.: 1238. 
Grimm, Jacob Ludwig Karl: 
1239. 
Grimm’s Law: 1239. 
Grinding Flour: 1049. 
Grindstone: 1239. 
Grippe: 1443. 
Grizzly Bear: 263. 
Grosbeak: 1239. 
Grote, George: 1239. 
Grotius, Hugo: 1239. 
Grouchy, Emanuel: 1239. 
Ground Hog: 3159. 
Ground Ivy: 1240. 
Ground Pine: 680. 
Ground Robin: 2913. 
Ground Squirrel: 1240. 
Grouse: 1240. 
Grow, Galusha Aaron: 
“Guachos: 138. ; 
Guadalajara, Mexico: 1240. 
Guadalquivir River: 1241, 97. 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of: 


RAL. 
Guam Island: 1241. 
Guano: 1241. 
Guaranty: 1241. 
Guardian: 1241. 
Guatemala: 5365. 
Guava: 1242. 
Guayaquil, Ecuador: 1242. 
Guayule: 1242. 
Gudgeon: 1242. 
Guelder-Rose: 1242. 
Guelph, Canada: 1242. 
Guelphs and Ghibellines: 1243. 
Guernsey Island: (1248. 
Guiana: 1243. 
Guido, Reni: 1244. 
Guild: 1244. 


ol 336. 
448, 


1238. 


1240. 


pT il - Courthouse, Battle 
fo) 
Guillemot: 1244. 
Guillotine: 1244. 
Felix Alexandre: 


Guilmant, 
1245. 
Guinea: 1245. 


Guinea Fowl: 1245. 
Guinea, Gulf of: 1245, 


Guinea Pig: 1245. 

Guise: 1245. 

Guitar: 1245. 

Guizot, Francois Pierre QGuil- 


laume: 1245. 
key Y Wee ait 1246, 187, 763, 
Gulfport, Miss.: 1246. 
Gull: 1246. 
Gum: 1247. 


Gum Arabic: 1247, 9. 

Gum Resin: 1247. 

Gum Tree: 977. 

Gunboat: 1247. 

Guncotton: 1247, 582, 646. 

Gunpowder: 1247, 406, 2042. 

Gunpowder Plot: 1248. 

Gunsaulus, Frank Wakeley: 
1248. 

Gustavus Vasa: 1248. 

Gustavus V: 1248. 

Gustavus Adolphus: 1248. 

Gutenberg, Johannes: 1249. 

Guthrie, Okla.: 1249. 

Gutta-Percha: 1249. ' 

Guy Derrick: 812. 

Guy Fawks: 1248. 

Gay-Lussac’s Law: 1135. 

Guyot, Arnold: 1250. 

Gymnastics: 1250. 

Gymnosperm: 1250. 


Gypsum: 1250, 49, ae: 
Gypsy Moth: 1251 
Gyrfalcon: 1251. 
Gyroscope: 1251, 1897. 


H 


Haakon: 1252. 
Haakon VII: 1252. 
Habakkuk: 1252. 
Habeas Corpus: 
Habits 21252: 
Hackberry: 1253. 
Hackensack, N. J.: 
Haddock: 1254. 
Hades: 1254, 1299. 
Hadley, Arthur Twining: 1254. 
Hadrian: 1254. 

Haemoglobin: 324. 


1254. 


Hagerstown, Md.: 1254. 
Haggai: 1254. 
aeeeete Sir Henry Rider: 


Hague, The: 1255. 

Hague Tribunal: 1034. 

Hahnemann, Samuel Christian 
Friedrich: 1255. 

Lai let 25.5% 

Hail Columbia: 1404. 

Hainan Island: 1256. 

Hair: 1256. 

Hairworm: 1256. 

Hairy Woodpecker: 3161. 

Haiti Island: 1257, 2912. 

Haiti, Republic of: 1257. 

Hake: 1257. 

Hakluyt, Richard: 1257. 

Halberd: 1257. 

Haleyon: 1555. 

Haleyone: 1258. 

Hale, Edward Everett: 

Hale, Nathan: 1258. 

Halevy, Ludovic: 1258. 

Half-Breed: 1258. 

Half Tone: 1259. 

Haliburton, Thomas Chandler: 
1259. 

Halibut: 1260, 1048. 

Halifax, Canada: 1260. 

Hall, Aspah: 1260. 

Hall, Granville Stanley: 1260. 

Hallam, Henry: 1261. 

. Halleck, Fitz-Greene: 1261. 

Halleck, Henry Wager: 1261. 

Halley, Edmund: 1261. 

Halley’s Comet:. 665. 

Hall of Fame: 1261. 

Hallowe’en: 1262, 2076, 4632. 


1258. 


Hart 


Halo: 1262. 

Hals, Frans: 1262. 
Hamburg, Germany: 1262. 
Hamilton, Canada: 1268. 
Bote aie pe Alexander: 1263, 
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Hamilton, Gail: 839. 
Hamilton, Ohio: 1264. 
Hamilton, Sir William: 1265. 
Hamites: 1265, 9, 30, 2069. 
Hamitic Language: 1587. 
Hamlin, Hannibal: 1265. 
Hammond, Ind. 7/1265: 
Hammurabi: 216. 
Hampden, John: 1265. 
Hampton, Wade: 1266. 
Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute: 1265, 153. 
ie ea Roads, Battle of: 
eee Roads Conference: 
Hancock, John: 1267. 
Hancock, Mich.: 1267. 
Hancock, Winfield Scott: 1267, 
Hand Ball: 1267; 
Barve The Mysterious: 


Handel, 
1268. 

Hangbird: 2119. 

Hangchow, China: 1268. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon: 
1868, 215, 216. 

Hankow, China: 1268. 

Hannibal: 1268/1772: 

Hannibal, Mo.: 1269. 

Hanover, Prussia: 1269. 

Hanover, City! 1269: 


George Frederick: 


Hanseatic League: 1269, 783, 
Marie House: of? £270; 
Harbin, Manchuria: 1270. 
Harbor: L270: 

Harbor, New York: 2026. 
Hard Cider Campaign: 1271. 


Hardecanute: 1271. 
Hardee, William Joseph: 1271. 


Mie ci arias Karl August: 

Hardy, Thomas: 1271. 

Hares 1272, 2835: 

Harebell: "1272. 

Hargreaves, James: 1278. 

Harlan, John Marshall: 1273. 

Harland, Marion: 2857. 

Harlequin Duck: 1273. 

Harmon, Judson: 1273. 

Harmonica: 1273. 

Harmsworth, Alfred Charles: 
IA ge 

Harness: 1278. 

Harold II: 1274. 

Harpe 4: 


Harper, William Rainey: 1274. 


ea wu Merr yen Wiss Vasari s 

Harpies: 1274. 

Harpoon: 1274. 

Harpsichord: 1275. 

Harpy Eagle: 1275. 

Harrier: 1783. 

Mir Pet kas Edward Henry: 

Harris, Joel Chandler: 1275. 

Harris, Robert: 1275. 

Harris, William Torrey: 1275. 

Harrisburg, Pai: 1276. 

Teena Benjamin: 1277, 

Harrison, Carter. Henry: 1277. 

Harrison, Constance Cary: 
VOUT. 

Harrison Naiwdis L277, 

Harrison, William Henry: 
VAT 

Harriss, Charles Albert: 1278. 

Harrow: 1278. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell: 1278. 


Harte Hollyhock 


Harte, Francis Bret: 1279. Helen: 1297. Herring Gull: 1246. : 
Haritord: Conn. sti o: Helena, Ark.: 1298. Herschel, Caroline Lucretia: 
Hartford Convention: 1280. Helena, Mont.: 1298. 1312. ? . 
685. Heliopolis, Egypt: 1298. Herschel, Sir John Frederick 
Hartshorn: 91. Helios: 1298. William: 1312. 
Harun-al-Rashid: 1280. Heliostat: 1299. Herschel, Sir William: 1313. 
Harvard, John: 1280. Heliotrope: 325. Hessiod (Poet): 1313. 
Harvard University: 1280, 460. Heliotrope (Flower): 1299. Hesperides: 1313. 
Harvest Fly: 598. Hell: 1299. Hesse, Germany: 1313. 
Harvest Moon: 1281. Hellbender: 1934. Hessian Fly: 1313. 
Harvester: 2410. Hell Gate: 1246, 1299. Hessians: 1314. 
Harvester Ants: 111. Hell Diver: 1299. Hewlett, Maurice Henry: 1314. 
Harvester Machine: 1728. Helle: 1299. Hezekiah (King): 13814. 
Harvestman: 771. Hellebore: 1299. Hiawatha: 1314... 
Harz Mountains: 1281. Hellespont: 783, 1299. Hibben, John Grier: 1315: 
Hashish: 1281, 1301. Helmet: 1300, 151. Hibbing, Minn.: 1315. 
Hastings, Neb.: 1281. Helmholtz, Hermann Ludwig Hibernia, Island: 1461. 
Hastings, Warren: 1281. Ferdinand von: 1300. Hibernation: 1315. 
Hastings, Battle of: 1281,1021. Helois: 5. Hibiscus: 1315. 
HaAtoweos: oo0. Helvetii: 1300. Hiccough: 1316. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: 1282. Hemans, Felicia Dorothea: Hickory, Tree: 1316. 
Hauberk: 1282. 1300. Hicks, Thomas Holliday: 1316. 
Hauptmann, Gerhart: 1282. Hematite: 1301. Hieroglyphics: 1316. 
Havana, Cuba: 1282. Hemiptera: 1301, 412, 597. Higginson, Thomas Went- 
Havelock, Sir Henry: 1288. Hemlock: 1301, 3416. worth: 1317. 
Haverhill, Mass.: 1283. Hemlock, Poison: 1301. High-Hole: 1042. 
Haversack: 1283. Hemp: 1301. Highlands: 2048. 
Haverstraw, N. Y.: 1283. Even = 9107 Gs High Point, (Ni@i ta bie 
Havre, France: 1284. Hen’s Eggs: 912. High Priest: 1317. 
Hawaiian Islands: 1284. Henderson, Charles Rich- High Renaissance: 2143. 
Hawaiian Republic: 842. mond: 1302. High School: 1318. 
Hawk (Bird): 1284, 1783. Henderson, Ky.: 1302. High Seas: 1318. 
Hawk Moth: 795. Hendricks, Thomas Andrews: High Tension Currents: 932. 
Hawkins, Anthony Hope: 1285. 1302. Highway: 2451. 
Hawkins, Sir John: .1285. Hengest and Horsa: 1303. Hildebrand (Pope): 1236. 
Hawk Moth: 1285. Hen Hawk: 1284. Hildreth, Richard: 1318. 
Hawthorn: 1285. Hennepin, Louis: 1303. Hill, Ambrose Powell: 1318. 
Hawthorne, Julian: 1286, 2528. Hennepin Canal: 1422. Hill, Benjamin Harvey: 1318. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel: 1286. Henry: 1303. Hill, Daniel Harvey: 1319. 
Haye 2287, 4545. Henry I (England): 1303. Hill, David _Jaynez -13i9) 
Hay, John: 1288. Henry II (England): 1303, 265. Hill, James Jerome: 1319. 
Hayden, Ferdinand Vande- Henry III (England): 1303. Hillis, Newell Dwight: 1319. 
veer: 1288. Henry IV (England): 1303. Himalaya Mountains: 1319. 
Haydn, Franz Joseph: 1288. Henry V (England): 1303. Hinduism: 1320, 1459, 30386: 
Hayes, Rutherford: 1288, 4075. Henry VI (England): 1303. Hindu Kusk Mountains: 1320. 
Hay Fever: 1289. Henry VII (England): 1394. Hinsdale, Burke Aaron: 1320. 
Hayne, Robert Young: 1289. Henry VIII (England): 1304, Hipparchus: 1320. 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty: 1289, 522, (455 960, 10 20,643 oa Hippocampus: 2594. 
2187. Henry IV (Holy Roman Em- Hippocrates: 1320, 1810. 
Hays, Charles Melville: 1289. pire): 1305. Hippolyta: 1320. 
Hayti Island: 1257. Henry V (France): 1305. Hippopotamus: 1321. 
Haze: 1289. Henry, Joseph: 1305. Hirsch, Emil Gustav: 1321. 
Hazel: 1289. Henry, Q.: 2319. Histology: 1321. 
Hazen, William Babcock: Henry, Patrick: 1305,1810, 2176. History: 1321, 891, 1311, 4010, 
1290. Henty, George Alfred: 1306. 4011, 4064, 4563 
Hazelton, Pa.: 1290. Hepatica: 1306. History, Compendium of: 1322. 
Hazlitt, William: 1290. Heraldry: 1306. Hitchcock, Edward: 1356. 
Health: 2546, 4306. Herb. 2307 Hitchcock, Ethan Allen: 1356. 
Health, Boards of: 1291. Herbs and Shrubs: 4557. Hitchcock, Frank Harris: 1356. 
Hearing: 883. Herbart, Johnn Friedrich: 1307. Hittites, The: 1356. 
Hearst, William Randolph: Herbert, George: 1307. Hives: 1356. 
290 Herbert, Victor: 1308. Hoangho River: 1356. 
Heart: 1291, 2150, 3512, 4293. Herculaneum: 1308. Hoar, George Frisbie: 1357. 
Heat: 1292, 2873. Hercules: 1308, 61, 112, 193, Hobart, Tasmania: 1357. 
Heath or Heather: 1293, 731. aye Hobbema, Meindert: 1357. 
Heating and Ventilation: 1283. Hercules Beetle: 1309. Hobbes, Thomas: 1357. 
Hebe: 1294. Hercules, Pillars of: 1309. Hobkirk’s Hill, Battle of: 461. 
Heber, Reginald: 1294. Herder, Johann Gottfried von: Hoboken, N. J: 1367- 
Heber, Louis Philippe: 1294. 1309. Hockey: 1358. 
Hebrews: 1507, 1587, 1650. Heredity: 1309, 1817. Hodgins, John George: 1358. 
ADIs eee ees Herkimer, Nicholas: 1309. Hoe Die eee 1358. 
eoriaes Sianas: dD. Herkomer, Sir H : OLer, nareas: . 
Hebron, Palestine: 1295. 1310. Bherb eon Hofmann, Josef: 1359. 
Hecate: 1295. Hermit Crab: 730. Hog: 1359. 
Hectograph: 700. Hermit Thrush: 2883. Hogarth, William: 1359. 
Hector: 1295. Hermon, Mount.: 1310. Hogg, James Stephens: 1359. 
Hecuba: 1295. Hernia: 1310. Hohenstaufen: 1359. 
_Hedgehog: 1295. Hero: 1310. Hohenzollern: 1360. | 
Hedjaz, The: 128. Hero Tales: 3351. Hokusai, Hans: 1360. 
Hedonism: 1296, 974. Herod the Great: 441, 1310. Holbein, the Elder: 1360. 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Fried- Herod Antipas: 1310. Holbein, Hans, the Younger: 
rich: 1296. Herod Agrippa: 1310. 1360. 
Hegira: 1296, 1885. Herod Agrippa II: 1310. Holden, Edward Singleton: 
Heidelberg, Germany: 1297. Herodotus: 1311. 1360. 
Heidelberg, ‘ University of: Heron: 1311, 312. Holiday: 1361. 
1297. Ake Great Blue Heron: 1311. Holland (Netherlands): 1885. 
Heine, Heinrich: 1297. Herrick, Robert: 1311. Holland, Josiah Gilbert: 1361, 
Heintzelman, Samuel Peter: Herrick, Robert (American): Holland, Mich.: 1361. 


1297. 1311. Holly: 1361. 
Heir: 1297. Herring: 1312, Hollyhook ; 1361, 


Holmes 


ay ete Oliver Wendell: 1362, 

11. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Jr.: 
1363. 

Holmgren Test: 655. 

Holy Alliance: 1363, 43, 65. 

Holy Family: 1363. 

Holy Grail: 1207, 1119. 

Holy Land: 2146. 

Holyoke, Mass.: 1364. 

Holy Roman Empire: 1364, 
panel OSsss L615 °1270;7 2129. 

Holyrood, Scotland: 1364. 

Home Economics: 4530, 4490. 

Homeopathy: 1364, 1255. 

Homer: 13865, 1417. 

Homer, Winslow: 1366. 

Home Rule: 1366. 

“Home, Sweet Home” (Song): 
2188. 

Homestead: 1366. 

Homing: 710. 

Homestead, Pa.: 1367. 

Honduras: 535. 

Floney: 1067, 268, 3590; 3591. 

Honey Ants: 111. 

Honey Bee: 267. 

Honey Dew: 120. 

Honey Locust: 1367. 

Honeysuckle: 1367, 918. 

Honkiang River: 2647. 

Hongkong: 1367. 

Honolulu, Hawaii: 1368. 

Hood, John Bell: 1368. 

Hood, Robin: 1368. 

Hood, Thomas: 1368. 

Hooded Seal: 2595. 

Hoogly River: 1387. 

Hooker, Joseph: 1369. 

Hooker, Richard: 1369. 

Hooker, Thomas: 1369. 

Hooks and Eyes: 3502. 

Hookworm: 1369. 

Hoopoe: 1370. 

Hoosac Tunnel: 1370. 

Hop: 1371. 

“Hope Diamond: 820. 

Hopper That Sings: 3432. 

Hopkins, John Castell: 1371. 

Hopkins, Stephen: 1371. 

Hopkinson, Joseph: 1372. 

Hopkinsville, Ky.: 1372. 

Horace: 1372. 

Horehound: 1372. 

isKorna) alsywine 

Horn, Musical Instrument: 
1373. 


Hornbeam: 1373. 
Hornbill Family: 13783. 
Hornblende: 1373, 1488. 
Horned Lark: 1598. 
Horned Toad: 1374. 
Eornell=] Nay. tla. 
Hornet: 1374. 
Horoscope: 178. 

Horse: 1374. 
Horse-chestnut: 405, 1375. 
Horsefly: 1117, 117. 
Horse Latitudes: 1375. 
Horse Mackerel: 2939. 
Horse Power: 1552. 
Horseradish: 1376. 
Horseshoe: 1376. 
Horseshoe Curve: 85. 
Horseshoe Crab: 1376. 
Horsetail: 1376. 
Horticulture: 1377. 


Hosea (Bible): 1377. 
Hosmer, Harriet Goodhue: 
1377. 


Hospital: 1377. 

Hospital, Military: 1378. 

Hospital* Ship: 1378. 

Hostage: 1378. 

Hot-Air Engine: 1378. 

Hotbed and Cold Frame: 1379. 

So erat ae Benjamin Berkeley: 
1378. 

Hot Springs: 2873, 3913. 

Hot Springs, Ark: 1379. 


‘Huns, The: 13 


Hottentots: 1379. 
Houdon, Jean Antoine: 
Hough, Emerson: 1380. 
Hound: 1380 


1379. 


Hourglass: 1380. 
Housatonic River: 1380. 
Houseboat: 1380. a 
Houseleek: 1380. 


House of Hapsburg: 1161. 
House of Hohenzollern: 
House of Parliament: 1688. 

House of Representatives: 680. 


“Houses” (Astrology): 177. 
Houston, Sam: 1381. 
Houston, Texas: 1381. 
Howard, Catherine: 1382. 


How a Bill Becomes a Law: 


681, 4374. 


How Flax Came to Mankind: 
Soi 


How the Winds Were Born: 
3358 


How to Study: 
Howard, John: 


3665. 
1382. 


Howard, Oliver Otis: 1382. 
Howe, Elias: 1382. 

Howe, Julia: 1388. 

Howe, Richard, Earl: 1383. 
Howe, Samuel Gridley: 1383. 
Howe, Sir William: 1383 


Howells, William Dean: 
Howitzer: 1384. 
Howler: 1384 

Hubbard, Elbert: 1384, 
Huckleberry: 1384. 
Hudson, Henry: 1385. 
PudsonwuNe eyes bos og 
Hudson Bay: 18385. 
Hudson River: 1385. 
Hudson Bay Company: 1385. 
Huerta, Victoriano: 1832. 
Hugh Capet: 495. 

Hughes, Charles Evans: 1386. 


Hughes, James Laughlin: 1368. 


Hughes, John: 1386. 
Hughes, Samuel: 1386. 
Hughes, Thomas: 1387. 
Hugli River: 1387. 
Hugo, Victor Marie: 1387. 
Huguenots: 1388 . 

Hull, Canada: 1388. 

Hull, England: 1388. 

Hull House: 18, 575, 1596, 2678. 
Hull, Isaac; 1389. 
Hull’s Surrender: 391. 
Hull, William: 1389. 
Humanists: 903, 966. 
Humbert I, Italy: 1389. 


Humboldt, Alexander von: 1389. 


Hume, David: 1389 
Humidity: 1390. 
Humming Bird: 1391. 
Hundred Leaved Rose: 
Hundred Years’ War: 
909, 1509. 
Hungary: Lee tae 
Huns, Kingdom of: 191. 
Hunt (James Henry), 
1392 


438. 


Hunt, William Holman: 1392. 


Hunter, David: 1393. 
Huntington, Ind.: 1393. 
Huntington, N. Y.: 1393. 
Huntington, W. Va.: 13938. 
Huntsville, Ala.: 1394. 
Hunyadi, John: 209. 
Hurdy-gurdy: 1394. 

Huron (Indians): 3170, 1039. 
Huron, Lake: 1224. 
Huron, S. D.: 1394. 
Hurricane: age 
Husband and Wife: 
Huss, John: 1395, 1914, 
Hutchinson, Anne: 11395. 
Hutchinson, Kan.: 1396. 
Hutchinson, Thomas: 1396. 
Huxley, Thomas: 1396. 
Hwang-Nai (Sea): 3182. 
Hyacinth: 1297. 


1395. 


1162. 


1384. 


1391, 


Leigh: 


2418. 


Illustrated 
Hyacinth, Pere: 1711 
Hyde Park, Mass.: 1397. 


Hyderabad, India: 1397. 
Hydra ei339't, 

Hydra, Fresh Water: 1397. 
Hydrangea: 1397. 
Hydraulic Limestone: 1642. 
Hydraulic Mining: 127. 
Hydraulic Press: 1401. 
Hydraulic Ram: 1398. 
Hydraulics: 1399. 

Hydro Carbons: 500, 1058. 
Hydrochloric Acid: 1939. 
Hydrocyaniec Acid: 2364. 
Hydrodynamics: 1400. 
Hydrography: 2252, 
Hydrofluoric Acid: 1398. 
Hydrogen: 1398. 
Hydrogen Peroxide: 1399. 
Hydrogen Sulphide: 2788. 
Hydrography: 1399. 
Hydromechanies: 1399. 
Hydrometer: 1400, 1218. 
Hydrophobia: 1401. 
Hydrosulphuriec Acid: 
Hydrostatics: 1399. 
Hydrostatic Press: 
Hyena: 1401. 
Hygeia: 1402. 
Hygiene: 1402. 
Hygrometer: 1402. 
Hyksos: 914. 
Hymen: 1402. 
Hymenoptera: 
Hymn: 1403. 
Hymns, National: 
Hypatia: 1405. 
Hyperion: 1405. 
Hypnotism: 1405. 
Hyssop: 1406. 
Hysteria: 1406. 


I 


2708. 
Pierre le 
1407. 


2788. 
1401. 


1402. 
1403. 


Iberians: 
Iberville, 
Sieur qd’: 
Ibex: 1407. 
Ibis:— 1407. 
Ibsen: Henrik: 1407. 
Incandescent Light: 
Icarus: 1408, 771. 
Ice: 1408, 3416, 3543. 
Iceberg: 1409. 
Iceland: 1410, 1166, 2570. 
Iceland Spar: 849, 1410. 
Ice Yachting: 1411. 
Ichneumon: 1411. 
Ichneumon Fly: 1411, 438. 
Ichthyosaurus: 1411. 
Teonoclasts: 1411, 436. 
Ictinus: 1412. 
Ida, Mountains: 1412. 
Idaho: 1412, 3997. 
Idaho, University of: 1415. 
Idealism: 1415. 
Ides, Association of: 1416. 
Idolatry: 1416. 
Ignatius, Saint: 1711, 1503. 
Igneous Rocks: 1147. 
Tgnis Fatuus: 1417. 
Ignition Temperature: 
Teuana?: 1417, 2525 5438: 
TIguanodon: 1417. 
Ike Marvel: 1880. 
Tllano Estacado: 2010. 
Tlliad: 1417. 
Illinois: 1419, 3971. 
Illinois Indians: 1421. 
Illinois and Michigan Canal: 
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927. 


664. 
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nal: 1422. 

Tllinois River: 1422. 

Tllinois, University of: 1422. 

Tlliteracy: 1422 

Tum eos. 


Illustrated Industries: 2572. 
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Tllyricum: 1422. 

_ Image: 1617. 

Imagination: 1423. 
Immigration: 1428. 
Immortelle: 1423. 
Impeachment: 1424. 
Imperialism: 1424. 
Imperial Valley: 540. 
Impressionist: 2144. 
Imprisonment: 1425. 
Impulse: 1425. 

Inanition: 2749. 

Inarching: 1202. 

Inca: 1425, 179, 582, 896, 2222. 
Incense: 1425. 
Inclined Plane: 1426. 
Income Tax: 28388. 
Incubator: 1426. 
Independence, Kan.: 1426. 
Independence, Mo.: 1427. 
Independence Bell: 2235. 
Independence Hall: 1427, 2235. 
Independence Day: 4680. 
India: 1427, 888, +126, 1281. 
India Ink: 1429. 


Indian Literature: 1651. 
Indiana: 1429, 3969. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 1438. 


Indian Archipelago: 1754. 
Indiana, State Universities of: 


1434. 
Indian Corn: 706. 
Baskets: 253. 
Fig: 2347. 
Industrial 


Marlow: 1434. 

Ocean: 1435. 

Ox: 3192. 

Pipe: 1435. 

River: 1435. 

Turnip: 1483. 

Indians: 47, 74, 118, 180, 313, 
523, 564, 569, 577, 590, 664, 

, 738, 750, 971, 1037, 1040, 
1314, 1421, 1470, 
1880, 1884, 1886, 
2087, 2096, 2099, 
DOL aeOmeoOls 
2605, 2606, 2625, 
2652, 2946, 2992, 3053. 

Indians, American: 1435, 

Indian Summer: 1439. 

India Rubber: 2491. 

Indictment: 1439. 

Indigo: 1439. 

Indigo Bunting: 419. 

Indium: 1439. 

Indo-China: 888. 

Indo-European Language: 
1587. 

Indo-European: 163. 

Indoor Baseball: 1439. 
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Induction Coil: 1440. ) 

Induction, Electromagnetic: 
1441. 

Induction, Electrostatic: 1441. 


Induction, Magnetic: 1441. 
ee ea Method: 1442, 141, 
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Indus River: 1442. 

Industries: 3572, 4580. 

Industrial Education: 905. 

Infant: 1241. 

Infantry: 1443. 

Inferior Courts: 4378. 

Industrial Workers 
World: 1443. 

Infectious Diseases: 1448. 

Influenza: 1443 

Infusoria: 1443. 

Infusorial Earth: 1443, 832. 

Ingalls, John James: 1448. 

Ingelow, Jean: 1444, 

Ingersoll, Robert Greene: 
1444, 

Ingres, Jean Auguste Domin- 
ique: 1444. 
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Reeall: 1444. 
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Ink: 1445. 
Inns of the Courts: 
Innate Ideas: 813. 
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Innocent III: 1446. 
Innocent IV: 1446. 
Innocent VI: 1447. 
Innocent XII: 1447.., 
Ino: 1447 
Inoculation: 2180. 
Inquisition: 1447. 
Insane, Care of the: 1447. 
Insanity: 1448. 
Insects: 1448, 748, 887, 
pA IS Pi fe 6 A a W824 
1806, 1924, 1988, 
3078, 38442, 3443, 
4556 


Insecticide: 1449. 
Insectivora: 1452. 
Insolvency: 236. 
Insomnia: 2662. 
Instinct: 1452. 
Insurance: 1453. 
Insurgent: 2297. 
Intaglio: 462, 2343. 
Intensity of Sounds: 2692. 
Interest: 1454. 
Interest (Psychology): 1454. 
Interior, Department of the: 
1454. 
Internal Revenue: 1454. 
International Copyright: 701. 
International Date Line: 1455. 
International Law: 1455, 955. 
International Peace: 18. 
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Sion: 1456. 
Intestacy: 3132. 
Intestines: 1456, 8, 75. 
Intoxication: 1456. 
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Invincible Armada: 9483. 
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Involuntary Muscles: 

To: 1456, 139. 

Iodine: 1457. 

Iodoform: 1457. 

Tola, (Kanvisl4d 7: 

Tonian Islands: 1457. 

Ionians (Greeks): 1457 

Tonian Sea: 1457, 22. 

Ionic Column: 1834. 

Iowa: 1457, 3979. 

Iowa City, Iowa: 1460. 

Iowa River: 1461. 
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culture and Mechanic Arts: 
1457, 90. 

Iowa State University: 1461. 

Ipecac: 1461. 

Iphigenia: 1461. 

Treland: 1461, 952, 2183, 2651. 

Ireland, John: 1463. 

Ireneus: 1464. 

Tridium: 1464. 

Tris (Mythology): 1464. 

Iris, Plant: 1464, 742. 

Irish Moss: 1464, 72. 

Trish Plays: 1464. 

Trish Sea: 1465. 

Irkutsk, Siberia: 1465. 

Age: 132. 

and Steel: 1465. 

Chancellor: 310. 

Crown: 1469. 

Duke: 1469. 

Gate: 781. 

Iron, Manufacture: 318, 1075, 
1301, 1642, 1747, 2104, 2329. 


Iron Mountain, Mich.: 1469. 
Iron, Project Study: Vols. 
VIII-XVII. 


Tronton, Ohio: 1469. 
Ironwood: 1469. 
Tronwood, Mich.: 1470. 
Troquois Indians: 1470. 
Irrawaddy River: 1470. 


‘Japan: 
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irrigation: 1470, 947. 

Irving, Sir Henry: 1478. 

Irving, Washington: 
2829. 

Isaac: 1474. 

Isaac and Rebecca: 3380. 

Isabella I: 1474. 

Isabella, Santa Domingo: 2551. 

Isaiah: 1474. 

Ishmael: 1475, 267. 

Ishpeming, Mich.: 

Isinglass: 5: 

Isist. T2475 less 

Islam: 1885, 

Island Number 10: 1475. 

Isle of Pines: 1475. P 

Isobars: 1475. - 

Isotherms: 1476. 

Ispahan, Persia: 1476. 

Israel, Kingdom of: 1476, 2559 © 

Israelites: 1507; Like 

Israels, Josef: 1476. 

Issus, Battle of: 1476, 67, 111 
780, 783. 

Isthmian Games: 1476. 


1473, 


1475. 


Italian Art: | 716), 845; Shige 
L422 226% 2404, 2590, 3028. 

Italian Language: 1588. 

Italian Literature: 1654. 

Italian Somaliland: 1477. 

Italy: 1477, 969, 1130. 

Itch: 1480. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: 1480. 

Ito, Hirobumi: 1480. 

Ivan III (Russia): 1480. 


Ivan IV (Russia): 1481. 
Ivory: 1481. 

Ivory Coast: 1481. 
Ivory Palm: 1482. 5 
Ivy: 1482, 3521. 

Izard, George: 1482. 
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Jacana: 1483. 

Jackal: 1483. 

Jackdaw: 1483. 

Jack the Preacher: 3428. 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit: 1483, 162 — 
Jackson, Andrew: 1484, 4054. ) 
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1484, 
Jackson, Mich.: 1485. 
Jackson, Miss.: 1485. 
Tenn.: 1486. 
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Jackson, Thomas Jonathan: 
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1486. 

Jacksonville, Fla.: 

Jacksonville, Ill.: 1487. 

Jackstraws: 1488. 

Jacob: 1488, 

Jacobins: 1488. 

Jacob’s Ladder: 1488. 

Jade: 1488. 

Jaffa, Palestine: 1489. 

Jaguar: 1489. 

Jainism: 1489. 

Jalap: 1489. 

Jamaica: 1489, 

James I (England): 

James II (England): 1490. 

James, Edmund Janes: 1490. 

James, Henry: 1491. 

James, William: 1491. 

James, Epistle of: 1491. 

James River: 773. 

James, Saint: 1491. 

Jamestown, N. Y.: 

Jamestown, Va.: 

January: 1492. ‘ 

Janus: 1492. ; 

1492, 1949, 2115, 2116, 
2118, Vols. VIII-XXIV. 

Japan ‘Current: 156%. 

Japanning: 1495, 

Japan Sea: 1495. 

Japura River: 3180. 

Jasmine: 1495. 

Jason: 1495, 139. 


1490. 


1491, 
1492. 
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jasper 
Jasper: 1495. 
Jaundice: 1495. 
Java: 1496. 
Java Sparrow: 1496. 


Javelin: 1496. 


Jay: 1496. 
Jay, John: 1496. 
Jay Treaty: 1497. 


Jewelry: 1506. 
Jewel Weed: 2911. 
Jewett, Sarah Orme: 
Jews: 1507. 
Jew’s Harp: 1508. 
Jezebel: 39. 
Jigger: 1508. 
Jimpson Weed: 1508. 
Jingoism: 1509. 
Jinrikisha: 1509. 
Jiujitsu: 1509. 
Joan of Arc: 1509, 
1391. 
Joaquin Miller: 
F1510 


Job p 
1510. 


1507. 


1849. 


Joel: 
Johannesburg, 
1510 


Johannes Island: 1771. 
John (England): 1510, 1745. 
John III (Poland): 1510. 
John Brown’s Raid: 1274. 
John Bull: 1511. 
John, Epistles of: 1511. 
John of Gaunt: 1511. 
John, Saint: 1511. 
John Scotus Evigena: 71. 
John the Baptist: 1511, 241. 
John, Gospel of: 1198. 
Johns Hopkins 
PEt 230. 
Johnson, Andrew: 1512, 4071. 
Johnson, 
Johnson, Samuel: 1512. 
Johnson, Tom Loftin: 1513. 
Johnson, Sir William: 1513. 
Johnson City, Tenn.: 1514. 


Johnston, Albert Sidney: 1514. 


Johnston, Alexander: 1514. 
Johnston, Joseph 
1514. 
Johnston, Mary: 1514. 
Johnstown, N. Y.: 1514. 
Johnstown, Pa.: °1515. 
Johnstown Flood: 1575. 
Ome? «1515. 
Joints (Geology): 1516. 
Joint-Stock Company: 1516. 
Joliet, Ill.: 1516. 
Joliet, Louis: 1517, 575. 
* 1517, 647, 3396. 
Henry Arthur: 1517. 
Jenkin. Lloyd: 1517. 
John Paul: 1518, 341. 
Lewis Henry: 1518. 
Samuel Porter: 1518. 
Jonesboro, Ark.: 


1518. 
Jonquil: 1519. 
Jonson, Ben: 1519. 
Joplin, Mo.: 1519. 
Jordan River: 1520. 
Jordan, Valley of: 2146. 
Jordan, David Starr: 1520. 
Joseph: 1520, 3382. 
Joseph (Nazareth): 1520. 
Josephine, Empress: 1520. 
Josephus, Flavius: 1520. 
‘Josh Billings: 2623. 
Jyoshua: 1521. 
Josiah (Judah): 1521. 
Joule: 1521. 
Joule’s Law: 1521. 
Journalism: 2017. 
Juan de Fuca: 1521. 


Juan Fernandez Islands: 1521. 


Judah, Kingdom of: 1521. 
Judaism: 1522, 2232. 
Judas Iscariot: 1522. 
Judd, Orange: 1522. 
Judea: 1522. 

Jude, Epistle of: 1522. 
Judges, Book of: 1522. 


549, 1304, 


_ Justinian (Rome): 


Transvaal: 


University: 


Emily Pauline: 1512. 


Eggleston: 


‘Kent, James: 


Jugo-Slavia: 1522, 350, 
2613 


Judson, Harry Pratt: 1524. 
Jugurtha: 1524. 

Julian (Rome): ,1524. 
Julian Calendar: 448. 
Junco: 1524. 

June Berry: 1524. 

June Bug: 1525. 
Jungfrau: 1525. 

Juniper: 1525. 

Junius: 1525. 

Junk: °1525: 

JUNG? v1 526. 

Jupiter: 1526. 

Jura Mountains: 1527. 
Jury: Load 

Jussieu, Antoine Laurent 


1528. 
Justice, Department of: 1528, 
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Justice of the Peace: 1528. 
1528, 278. 

Justinian Code: 1601. 

Jute: 1528: 

Jutland: 1529. 

Juvenal: 1529. 

Juvenile Court: 


Kabul: 1530. 


Kadiak Island: 1530. 
Kafir: 1530. 
1530. 


Kafir .Corn: 

Kaiak: 492. 

Kaiser Wilhelm Canal: 1551. 
Kalahari Desert: 1530, 29, 30. 
Kalamazoo, Mich.: 1530, 531. 
Kalb, Johann, Baron de: 1531. 
Kaleidoscope: 1531. 

Kalevala: 1531. 

Kalmia: 1532. 

Kalmucks: 1532, 

Kamchatka: 1532. 
Kamchatka, Sea of: 286. 
Kamerun: 1532. 

Kane, Elisha Kent: 1532. 


de: 


1529. 


Kangaroo: 1532, 3506. 
Kangaroo Rat: 1533. 
Kankakee, Ill.: 1533. 


Kansas: 1533, 39938. 
Kansas City, Kan.: 1536. 
Kansas City, Mo.: 1537. 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill: 
673, 849. 
Kansas, University of: 1538. 
Kant, Imanuel: 1539, 125. 
Kaolin: 1539, 614. 
Kaoutchoue: 2491. 
Karakorum Mountains: 
1539: 
Karlsbad, Bohemia: 1540. 
Karlsruhe, Baden: 1540. 
Karnak, Temple of: 1540. 
Kashmere, India: 1427. 
Katydid: 1540. 
Kaufmann, Angelica: 1541. 
Kaulbach, William von: 
Kean, Edmund: 1541. 
Kean, John Joseph: 1541. 
Kearny, Napa osnel O40 
Kearny, Philip: 1542. 
Kearsarge, The: 48, 2606. 
Keats, John: 1542. 
Keble, John: 1542. 


1538, 


Kedges: 96. 
Keeley, Leslie: 1542. 
Keene, N. H.: 1543. 


Keller, Helen Adams: 1548. 

Kelp: 1543. 

Kelvin, Lord: 2879. 

Kenesaw Mountain, Battle of: 
1543. 

Kennan, George: 1543. 

Kennebec River: 1543. 

Kenora, Canada: 1544. 

Kenosha, Wis.: 1544. 

1544. 


1904, 


1541. 
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Kentucky: 1544, 345, 3965. 
Kentucky and Virginia Reso- 
lutions: 1548. 
marr erased University of: 
Keokuk, Iowa: 1548, 
Kepler, Johann: 1548. 
Kerosene: 1549. 
give yout Joseph Brevard: 
Kettledrum: 1549. 
Kewanee, Ill.: 1549. 
Key, Francis Scott: 1549. 
Key West, Fla.: 1550. 
Khamsin: 1550. 
Khartum, Sudan: 1550, 952. 
Khingan Mountains: “1550. 
Khyber Pass: 1550. 
Kiauchau, China: 1550. 
Kickapoo Indians: 1451. 
Kidd, William: 1551. 
Kidneys: 1551,. 385. 


Kieft, Willem: L551: 
Kiel Canal: 5S weso 
Kiev, Russia: 1551. 
Killdeer: 1552. 
Kilogram: 1827. 
Kilogrammeter: 1552. 
Kilowatt: 1552. 


Kilowatt Hour: 1552. 
Kilpatrick, Hugh Judson: 1552. 
Kimberly, ‘Africa: 1 BSI AYE | 


Kindergarten: 1552, 3243. 
Kinematics: 1553. 

Kinetics: 879, 955. 

aeKy ce Theory of Gases: 


Kingdom of Granada: 1208. 

King, Clarence: 1554. 

King, Rufus: 1555. 

King, William Lyon Macken- 
zie: 1555. 

Kingbird: 1555. 

King Crab: 1376. 


Kingfisher: 1555. 
King George’s War: 1099. 
King Philip’s War: 2238. 


Kinglet: 1556, 
Kings (Bible), First and Sec- 
ond: 1556 
Kingsley, Charles: SSW 
ee Mountain, Battle of: 
Kingston, Canada: 1557. 
Kingston, Jamaica: 1557. 
Kingston, N. Y.: 1558. 
Kingston - Upon - Hull, 


Kioto: 1568. 

Kipling, Rudyard: 1558. 

Kirkwood, Samuel Jordan: 
1559. 

Kiro Siwo: 762. 

Kit Carson: 511. 

Kit Coleman: 644. 

Kit-Cat Club: 1559. 

Kitchen Cabinet: 1559. 


Eng.: 


Kitchener, Canada: See Ber- 
lin, Canada: 288. 
Kitchener, Horatio Herbert: 


1559, 
Kitchen, The Efficient: 4537. 
Kitchen Middens: 1559. 
Kite: 1559, 
Klondike: "1560. 
ere acks Friedrich Gottlieb: 


560. 
Klotz, Otto Julius: 1560. 
Knapsack: 1561. 
Knighthood: 588, 2911. 
Knights of Columbus: 1561. 
Knights of Labor: 1570. 
Knights of Pythias: 1561, 777. 
ay We of The Round Table: 


Knights Templars: 2849. 
Knitting Machine: 1561. 
Knot: 1561. 

Knotgrass: 1561. 

Know Nothings: 2301. 


Knox 


Knox, Henry: 1562. 
Knox, John: 1562, 23438. 
Knox, Philander Chase: 
Knoxville, Tenn.: 1568. 
Kobe, Japan: 1563. 
Koch, Robert: 1564. 


1562. 


Kohinoor: 1564, 820. 
Kokomo, Ind.: 1564. 
Kola: 642. 


Komura, Jutaro: 564. 


Kootenay River: 1564. 
Koran: 1564, 1885. 
Korea: 1565. 


Kosciusko, Thaddeus: 1565. 
Kossuth, Louis: 1566. 
Koumis: 1567. 

Kremlin: 1566. 

Kronstadt, Russia: 1566. 
Krupp, Alfred: 1566. 

Krupp, Friedrich Alfred: 1566. 
Krypton: 1566, 40. 
Kubelik, Jan: 1566. 
Kublai Khan: 1566. 
Kuenlun Mountains: 
Ku-Klux Klan: 1567. 
Kumiss: 1567. 
Kumquat: 1567. 
Kurdistan: 1567. 
Kurile Islands: 
Kuroki, Itei: 
Kuro-Siwo: 
Kyanite: 1568. 
Kyoto, Japan: 1568. 
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American Federation 


1567. 


1567. 


Labor, 
Ofte Oo - 
Laboratory: 1569. 
Labor Day: 1569, 4694. 
Labor, Department of: 1569. 
Labor Legislation: 953. 
Labor Organizations: 1569. 
Labouchere, Henry DuPre: 
1570. 
Labrador: 1571. 
Labradorite: 1571. 
Laburnum: 1571. 
Labyrinth: 1571. 
Lae: 1572. 
Laccadive Islands: 129. 
Lace: 1572, 
Lacebark Tree: 1572. 
Lachine, Canada: 1572. 
Lachrymal Glands: 993. 
Maconra, N.. H.: 1572: 
Lacquer Ware: 1572. 
Lacrosse: 1573. 
Lacrosse, Lo ios 
Lacteals: 1573. 
Lacustrine Plain: 2271. 
Ladd, George Trumbull: 
Ladoga Lake: 1574. 
Ladrone Islands: 1574. 
Ladybug: 1574. 
Lady Slippers: 1574. 
La Farge, John: 1575. 
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sg Yves Gilbert Motier: 
Lafayette, Ind.: 1576. 
eee ette, Robert Marion: 


1576. 


1573. 


La Fontaine, Jean de: 
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Lagerlof, Selma: 1576. 
Laissez Faire: 1577. 
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Bonneville: 1225. 
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Dwellings: 1578. 
Leman: 1144. 
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cinnatus: 1578. 
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Lamentations: 1579. 

Lammergeier: 1579. 

LHi79) 
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Lampblack: 1580. 

Lampman, Archibald: 

Lamprey: 1580. 

Lancaster, Ohio: 1580. 


1580. 


Lancaster, Pa.: 1580. 

Lancaster, House of: 1581, 
1303. 

Lance: 1581. 


Land and Sea Breezes: 1581. 

Land Crab: 1581. 

Landor, Walter Savage: 1582. 

Land Grants: 671. 

hand Rails 12; 

Landscape Gardening: 1128. 

Landseer, Sir Edwin Henry: 
1582. 

Lands, Public: 1582. 

Lang, Andrew: 1584. 
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Charles Stanislas: 1584. 

Langland, William: 1584. 
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1585. 

Langton, Stephen: 1585. 
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Lanier, Sidney: 1589. 
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Lapland: 1591. 

Lapwing: 1591. 

Laramie, Wyo.: 1591. 

Larceny: 1591. 

Larch: 1592. 
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Lard: 1592. 

Laredo, Texas: 1592. 
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Lark: 1593. 
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Larkspur: 1593. 
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Larynx: 1593. 

La Salle, Ill.: 1594. 
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ier: 1594, 412, 2904. 
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Lassa, Tibet: 1628. 

Lassalle, Ferdinand: 1595. 

Las Vegas, N. M.: 1595. 
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1596. 
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1596. 
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Latimer, Hugh: 1597. 
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Lawton, Henry Ware: 
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1604. 
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Lead Poisoning: 1605. 
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Leaf Insect: 1606. 

League of Nations: 1607, 1760. 
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Leap Year: 1607. 

Lease: 1607. 

Leather: 1607. 
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beth: 1609. 
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pole: 1610. 

Le Conte, Joseph: 1610. 

Lee, Fitzhugh: 1610. 

Lee, Henry: 1611. 

Lee, Richard. Henry: 1611. 


1608. 


Lee, Robert Edward: 1611,. 
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Leech: 1612. 

Leeds,. England: 1613. 

Leek: 1618. 


Lefeber, Jules Joseph: 1613. 
Le Gallienne, Richard: 1613. 
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Legion of Honor: 1613. . 


Legislature: 1613. 
eae pias: Gottfried Wilhelm: 
1614. 


Leicester, England: 1614 

Leicester, Robert Dudley: 

Leif, Ericson: 1614. 

Leighton, Sir Frederick: 1615. 

Leipsic, Battle of: 327. 

Leipsic, Germany: 1615. 

Leland Stanford Junior Uni- © 
versity: 1615. 

Lely, Sir Peter: 1615 

Lemieux, Rodolphe: 

Lemming: 1616. 

Lemnos Island: 28. 

Le Moine, Sir James Mac- 
Pherson: 1616. 

Lemon: 1616. 

Lemon, Mark: 1616. 

Lemur: 1617. 

Lenine, Nicholas: 1617. 

Lens: 1617. 

Lent: 1618. 

Lentil: 1618. 

Leo, The Lion: 1618. 

Leo I (Pope): 1619. 

Leo II (Pope): 1619. 


1614. 


1616: 


Leo 


Leo III (Pope): 1619. 
Leo X (Pope): 1619. 
Leo XIII (Pope): 1619. 
Leominster, Mass.: 1619. 
Leonidas: 1619, 612. 
Leopard: 1620, 2078. 


meopola Lil (Béhe1um): 
1620. 


Lepidoptera: 1620, 521. 
Leprosy: 1620. 

Le Sage, Alain Rene: 1621. 
Lesseps, Ferdinand: 1621. 


Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim: 
1621 


Le Suer, William Dawson: 1621. 


Lethbridge, Canada: 1621. 
Lethe: 1621. 

Letter Writing: 3511. 
Lettuce: 1622. 

Leuctra, Battle of: 2870. 
Leutze, Emanuel: 1622. 
Levant: 1622. 

Levee: 1622. 

Lever: 1622. 

Lever, Charles James: 
Leviathan: 1623. 
Levis, Canada: 1623. 
Levites: 1623. 
Leviticus: 1623. 
Lewes, George Henry: 1624. 
Lewis, Meriwether: 1624. 


1623. 


Lewis and Clark Expedition: 


1624, 612. 
Lewis, Carroll: 839. 
Lewis Institute: .1624. 
Lewiston, Idaho: 1625. 


Lewiston, Me.: 1625. 
Lewistown, Pa.: 1626. 
Lexington, Ky.: 1626 


Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington, Battle of: 1627. 
Leyden Jar: 1627. 

Lhasa, Tibet: 1628. 

Libby Prison: 1628. 

Libel: 1628. 

Liberia: 1628. 

Liberty Bell: 1629, 278. 
Liberty Party: 2301. 
Libra, The Balance: 1629. 
Library: 1629. 


Minprary of. Congress::: 1631, 
3070. 
License: 1631. 


Lichen: 1632. 

Lick Observatory: 1632. 

Licorice: 1632. 

Lieb, Michael Leo: 1938. 

Liebig, Justus von: 1632. 

Liege, Belgium: 1633. 

Lien: 

Lieutenant: 1633. 

Lifeboat: 1633. 

Life Preserver: 1633. 

Life-Saving Service: 1633. 

Ligament: 1634. 

Light: 1634, 916, 1028, 
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Lighthouse: 1636. 
Lightning: 1638. 
Lightning Rod: 16388. 
Lightship: 1639. 
Lignite: 632. 
Lignum Vitae: 1639. 
Li Hung Chang: 1639. 
Lilac: 1639. 
Lily: 1640, 458, 625, 
1613, -2099. 
Lily-of-the-Valley: 
Lima, Peru: 1640. 
Lima, Ohio: 1640. 
Lime Tree: 1641. 
Lime: 1641. 
Lime Light: 1641. 
Limestone, 1642, 
2921. 
Limonite: 1642. 
Limpet: 1642. 
Limpopo: 1642. 


1640. 


1771, 


3547, 


791, 1464, 


2103, 


Lincoln, Abraham: 1642, 
Lincoln, Benjamin: 1645. 
Lincoln, Ill.: 1645. 
Lincoln, Neb.: 1645. 


Lind, Jenny: 1646, 247. 


Lindsey, Benjamin Barr: 1646. 


Linen Cloth: 1646, 1040. 
Linnaeus, Carolus: 1647. 
Linnet, 1647. 
Linoleum: 1647. 
Linotype: 2950. 
Linseed Oil: 1647, 1041. 
Lion: 1647. 

Lipari Islands: 1648. 
Lippi, Fra Filippo: 1648. 
Liquids, Study of: 4275. 
Liquid Air: 
Liquid Amber: 
Lisbon, Portugal: 
Lisle, France: 1639. 
Lister, Sir Joseph: 
iszt,\ Pranz:) 16495 
Lrters seats 

Liter, The: 2827. 


Literature: 1649, 448, 943, 1019, 
1558,. 1665, 
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1407, 1512, 1519, 
2177, 2622, 2629, 
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Lithium: 1672. 
Lithography: 1672. 
Lithuania: 1672. 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Live-forever: 1380. 
Divers: UG. aoe 
Liverleaf: 1306. 
Livermore, Mary Ashton tee: 


1672. 


T6iio% 
Liverpool, England: 1674. 
Liverworts: 1674. 


Livingston, Robert R.: 

Livington, David: 1675. 

Livonia: 1597, 973. 

Livy: 1676. 

Lizard: 
1274,. 1417, 2658. 

Llama: 1676. 

Lloyd George, David: 1677. 

Lloyd’s: 1677. 

Lodestone: 1745. 

Loaf of Bread, 
3607. 

Loam: 2688. 

ee hie and Trust Companies: 

Lobelia: 1677, 503. 

Lobster: 1677. 

Lobworm: 1718. 

Local Option: 1678. 


1675. 


Lock (Door): 1678. 
Lock (Canal): 486. 
Locke, John: 1678. 


Lockhart, John Gibson: 1679. 
Lockhaven, Pa.: 1679. 
Lockjaw: 2862. 
Lockouts: 2777. 
Lockport; N. Y.:°1679. 
Loco-Foco: 1679. 
Locomotive: 1680, 225, 2760. 
Locomotive, Electric: 1681. 
Locomotor Ataxia: 1681. 
Loco Weed: 1681. 

Locust: 1681. 

Locust (Insect): 1682, 1217. 
Lodge, Henry Cabot: 1682. 
Lodz, Poland: 1682. 

Loeb, Jacques: 1683. 
Loess: 1683, 583. 
Lofoden Islands: 
Log (Nautical): 
Logan, John Alexander: 
Logan, Utah: 1684. 
Logansport, Ind.: 1684. 
Logarithm: 1684. 

Log Book: 1685. 
Logging: 1714. 

Loin Cloth: 859. 
Logic: 1685, 142, 2809. 
Logwood: 1685. 
Lohengrin: 1685. 


948, 
3790, 3850, 4214, 4069, 4649. 


1676, 1140, LLTO,e1131, 


Story of: 


1683. 


Ludlow 


Loir River: 1686. 

Loki: 1686. 

Lollards: 1686. 

Lombard, Peter: 2225. 

Lombards: 1686. 

Lombardy, Italy: 1686. 

Lomond, Loch: 1686. 

London, England: 1686. 

London, Can.: 1690. 

London, Jack: 1690. 

London Company: 1690. 

Long Beach, Cal.: 1690. 

Long Branch,.N. J.) 1691. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth: LO915) S8baye aah 
4662. 

Long Island: 1693. 

Long Island, Battle of: 1693. 

Long Island Sound: 1694. 

Longitude: 1694, 800. 

Long Parliament: 1694. 

Longspur: 1694. 

Longstreet, James: 1695. 

Lookout Mountain, Battle of: 
1695, 609. 

Loom: 3094. 

Loon: 1695. 

Loose Constructionists: 

Lope de Vega: 3005. 

Loquat: 1695. 

Lorain, Ohio: 1696. 

Lord Kelvin: 2879. 

Lords, House of: 1221. 

Lorenz, Adolph: 1696. 

Lorimer, George Horace: 1696. 

Loris: 1617, 

Los Angeles, Cal.: 1696, 127. 
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Lossing, Benson John: 1698. 

Lothair’s Kingdom: 84, 

Lotus: 1698. 

Lotze, Rudolf Hermann: 1699. 

Loubet, Emile: 1699. 

Louis I (France): 

Louis VI (France): 

Louis IX (France): 1699, 

Louis XI (France): 1700. 

Louis XIV (France): 1700. 

Louis XV (France): 1700. 

Louis XVI (France): 1761, 

Sieges of: 
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Louisburg, ETOT. 

Louisiana: 1701, 1961. 

Louisiana Purchase: 1704, 
1498, 1624. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion: 5). 

Louisiana State University 
and Agriculture and Me- 
chanical College: 1705. 

Louis Napoleon: 1959. 

Louis Philippe: 1705. 

Louisville, Ky.: 1706. 

Louse: 1707. 

Louvre, Palace of the: 1707. 

Love Bird: 1707, 


Loy: Elijah Parish: 


Lovelace, Richard: 1708. 
Lover, Samuel: 1708. 
Low, Seth: 1708. 
Lowell, Abbott 
1708. 
Lowell, James Russell: 
Lowell, Mass.: 
Loyola, Saint Ignatius: 
Loyson, Charles: 1711. 
Lubbock, Sir John: 1711. 
Lubeck, Germany: 1712. 
Lucas, Edward Verrall: 
Lucerne: 69. 
Lucerne, Switzerland: 1712. 
Lucerne, Lake of: 1712 
Eucian L722123. 
Lucifer: 1713. 
Lucknow, India: 1713. 
Lucretia: 1713. 
Lucretius: 1713. 
Ludington, Mich.: 
Ludlow, William: 


2298. 


L0G 


Lawrence: 
1708. 
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Lila 


1713. 
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Lugworm 


Lugworm: 1713. 

Luke, Saint: 1714. 

Luke, Gospel of: 1197. 
Lumbago: 1714,.1063. 
Lumber: 1714. 

Lumpy Jaw: 1716. 

Lunacy: 1448. 

Lunar Caustic: 1716. 
Lundy, Benjamin: 1716. 
Lundy’s Lane: 1717. 
Lungs: 1717, 2281, 2427, 4296. 
Lupine: 1717 

Luray Cavern: 1717. 

Lute: 1717. 

Luther, Martin: 1718, 2416. 
Lutherans: 1719. 
Luxemburg: 1719. 

Luxor, Temple of: 1719. 
Lycurgus: 1720 

Lydia: 1720. 

Lye: 165. 

Lyell, Sir Charles: 1720. 
Lymph: 1720. 

Lymphatics: 1720. 
Lynchburg, Va.: 1720. 
Lynch Law: 1721. 


Lynn, Mass.: 1721. 

Lynx:, 1722. 

Lyon, Mary Mason: 1722. 
Lyon, Nathaniel: 1722. 


Lyons, France: 1722. 
Lyons, Gulf of: 1728. 
Lyre: ‘1723. 

Lyre Bird: 1723. 


Lyric Poetry: 2284. 
Lysander: 1723, 23. 
Lysippus: 1723. 


Lyte, Henry Francis: 17238. 
Lytton, Edward Robert Bul- 


wer: 1724 


Hamilton Wright: 


McAlister, Okla.: 1725. 
Macaroni: 1725. 
MacArthur, Arthur: 1725. 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington: 
25: 
Macaw: 1726 


Maccabees: 1726, 1522. 

Maccabees, Knights of the: 
1727. 

MacCarthy, Hamilton: 1727. 

McCarthy, Justin: 1727. 

McClaughry, R. W.: 292. 

McClellan, George Brinton: 
1727. 


McClernand, John Alexander: 
LiT2k. 


McCloskey, John: 1728. 

McClure, Samuel Sidney: 1728. 

McCook, Alexander McDowell: 
1728. 

McCormick, Cyrus Hall: 1728. 

McCosh, James: 1728. 

McCrea, James: 1728. 

McCulloch, Hugh: 1729. 

cna ae ap George Barr: 
729. 

McCutcheon, John Tinny: 1729. 

Macdonald, George: 1729. 

Macdonald, James Alexander: 
1729: 

Macdonald, Sir John Alexan- 
der: 1730. 

Macdonough, Thomas: 1730. 

McDougall, John: 1730. 

McDowell, Irvin: 1730. 

Mace: 1731. 

Mace, Staff: 1731. 

Macedonia: 1781. 

McGill College and Univer- 
sity: 1731. 

Machiavelli, Nicolo: 1731. 

Machine Gun: Ur Rs i 

Machines, Simple: 1732. 


MclIlwraith, Jean Newton: 1732. 


Mackay, John William: 1782. 
McKeesport, Pa.: 1732. 
McKees’ Rocks: 1733. 
McKenna, Joseph: 1733. 
Mackenzie, Alexander: 1733. 


bah tr on Sir Alexander: 

ios. 

Mackenzie, Sir Morell: 1733. 

Mackenzie, Sir William: 
1734. 

Mackenzie, William Lyon: 
1734. 


Mackénzie River: 1734. 

Mackerel: 1734. 

McKim, Charles Follen: 1735. 

Mackinac Island: 1735. 

McKinley, Wiliiam: 1735, 493, 
4085. 

McKinley Mount: 1736. 

Mackintosh, Charles Herbert: 
L736, 

Maclaren, Ian: 3087. 

Maclaren, John James: 

Maclean, John: 1736. 

Maclean, 
1736. 

MacMahon, 


1736. 


Marie Edme Pa- 
trice Maurice de: 1736. 
McMaster, John Bach: 1736. 
MacMonnies, Frederick Wil- 

1am 21k 
Macomb, Alexander: 1737. 
Macon, Ga.: 1737. 
Macpherson, James: 1737. 
eceet a James Birdseye: 
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MacVeagh, Franklin: 1738. 
MacVeagh, Wayne: 1738. 
Madagascar Island: 1738. 
Madder: 1739, 599, 640. 
Madei Mountain: 350. 
Madeira River: 1739. 
Madeira Island: 1739. 
een Francisco Indalecio: 
Madison, James: 1740, 4049. 
Madison, Wis.: 1741. 
Madonna: 1741. 
Madras, India: 1742. 
Madras, Province of: 1429. 
Madrid, Spain: 1742. 
Maelstrom: 3118. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice: 1743. 
Mafeking: 221 


Mafia: 1748. 
Magazine, Storehouse: 1743. 
Magazine, Periodical: 2017. 


Magdalena Bay: 1743, 1898. 
Magdalena River: 1743. 
Magdeburg, Saxony: 17438. 
Magellan, Ferdinand: 1744. 
Magellan, Strait of: 1744. 
Maggiore Lake: 1744, 
Magi: 1744. 

Ma'eician: 1744. 

Magic Lantern: 2760. 
a Charta: 1745, 959, 1510, 
Magnatawan River: 74. 
Magnesia: 1745 


Magenesian Limestone: 843. 
Magnesium: 1745. 

Maenet: 1745. 

Magnetic Induction: 1441. 


Magnetic Needle: 1745. 
Magnetism: 1746, 1441, 4576. 
Maegnetite: 1747. 

Maeneto: 1747. 

Magnolia: 1747. 


Magpie: 1748. 
Me atin John Bankhead: 


Maegyars, The: 209. 
Mahan, Alfred Thayer: 1748. 


Mahogany City, Pa.: 1748. 
Mahogany: 1748. 
Mahomet: 1884. 
Maidenhair: 1749. 

Maid of Orleans: 1509. 


Mail Classification: 2333. 


William Findlay: 


Manure 
Mail, United States: 2333. 
Maine, State: 1749, 3933. 
Maine, The: 1752. 


Maine, University of: 1752) = 


Mair, Charles: 1753. 
Maize Smuts: 2671. 
Majolica: 1753, 996. 
Major: 1758. 

Major, Charles: 1753. 


Majorica Island: 1753. -° x 


Malacca, Strait of: 1753. 
Malachi (Bible): 1753. 
Malachite: 1753. 
Malaga, Spain: 1754. 
Malagasy People: 1739. 
Malaria: 1754, 1925. 

Malay Archipelago: 1754, 888. 
Malay Peninsula: 1754. 
Malden, Mass.: 1754. 


Maldive Islands: 1755, 129. 
Malleability: 1755. 
Mallow: 1755, 359, 
Sir Thomas: 1756. 
Malt: 273)) 243: 
Malta Island: 1756. 
Robert: 
Malting: 379. 
2348, 2955. 
175750) Sete 
Man: 1758. 


Malice: 1755 
Mallard Duck: 1755. ’ 
Mallory, Stephen Russell: 

1755 

719. 

Malory, 
Malnutrition: 4323 
Maltese Cross: 747. 
Matting: 379. 
Malthus, Thomas 

1756. 
Malvern Hill, Battle of: 1756. 
Mammalia: 1757, 1783, 1887, 
Mammoth Cave: 

3962. 1 
Manassas, Battle of: 417. 
Manatee: 1758, 0. 


Manchester, Eng: 1758. 
Manchester, Conn:: 1759. 
Manchester, N. H.: 1759. 
Manchester Canal: 1760. 


Manchuria: 1760. 
Mandalay, India: 1760. 
Mandan: 1760. 
Mandate Rule: 1760. 
Mandeville, 
Sir John: 1760. 
Mandolin: 1761. 
Mandrake: 1761. 
Mandrill: 1761. 
Manganese: 1761. 
Mange: 1762. 
Mango Tree: 1762. 
Mangrove Tree: 1762. 
Manhattan Island: 2025. 
Manila, Philippine 
1762. 
Manila, Plant: 1763. 
Manila Bay, Battle of: 
819. 
Man, Isle of: 1763. 
Manioe: 516. 
Manistee, Mich.: 1763. 
Manitoba, Canada: 1764. ' 
Manitoba Lake: 1766. 
Manitoulin Islands: 1766. 
Manitowoc, Wis.: 1766. 
Mankato, Minn.: 1766. 
Mann, Horace: 1766. 
Manna: 1767. 
Manna (Bible): 1767. 
Manning, 
1767. 
Man-of-War-Bird: 1106. 
Manometer: 1767. 


Mansfield, Ohio: 1767. mi 


Mansfield, Richard: 1768. 
Mantegna, Andrea: 1768. 
Mantis, Praying: 1768. 

Manual Training: 1768. 

Manufactures: 
Manure: 
Manure Spreader: 1769. 


Islands: 


1763, | 


Henry Haward: 


. 


Py: 


“ 
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Maoris 
Maoris: 1770, 4032. 
Map: 1770. 
Maple Sugar: 2785, 3587. 


Maple Tree: 1770, 362, 3448. 

Maracaibo, Venezuela: 1771. 

Marajo Island: 1771. 

Marat, Jean Paul: 1771. 

Marathon, Battle of: 1771, 783, 
Taal, 202 bk. 

Marble: 1771, 510, 2108. 


Marblehead, Mass.: 1772. 

Marbles: 1772. 

Marcellus, Marcus Claudius: 
aU Ze 

March: 1772. 


March, Francis Andrew: 
LT C2: 
Marconi, Guglielmo: 1773. 
Marcus Aurelius: 197. 
Mardi Gras: 2639, 1618. 
Marengo, Battle of: 1773. 
Margaret of Denmark: 1773. 
Margaret of Anjou: 17738. 
Maria Theresa: 1773. 
Marie Antoinette: 1773. 
Maria Louise: 1774. 
Marietta, Ohio: 1774. 
Marigold: 1774. 
Mariana Islands: 1574. 
Marine Mammals: 5388. 
Marine Plain: 2271. 
Mariner’s Compass: 672. 
Marines: 1774. 
Marinette, Wis.: 1774. 
Marion, Francis: 1775.. 
Marion, Ind.: 1775. 
Mations .Onios iT 75, 
Marion Harland: 2857. 
Mariotte’s Law: 11 
Mariposa Lily: 2937. 
Marius, Caius: 1775. 
Marjoram: 1776. 
Mark of Brandenberg: 289. 
Mark. Antony: 1776; 2079. 
Markham, Edwin: 1776. 
Mark, Gospel of: 1197. 
Mark, Saint: 1776. 
Mark Twain: 616. 
Marl: 1776. 
Marlborough, John Churchill: 
Eilat 
Marlborough, Mass.: 1777. 
Marlowe, Christopher: 1777. 
Marlowe, Julia: 1777. 
Marmora, Sea of: 1778. 
Marmoset: 1778. 
Marmot: 1778. 
Marne, Battles of: 1778. 
Marquette, Jacques: 1778, 575, 
2560. 
Marquette, Mich.: 1779. 
Marriage: 1780. 


Marryat, Frederick: 1780.. 
Mars: 1781. 
Mars (Mythology): 1781. 


Marseillaise, The: 1781. 
Marseilles, France: 1781. 
Marsh: 1782. 

Marsh, George Perkins: 1782. 
Marsh, Othniel Charles: 1782. 
Marshall, John: 1782. 
Marshall, Thomas Riley: 1782. 
Marshall, Texas: 1783. 
Marshalltown, Iowa: 1783. 
Marsh Gas: ; 

Marsh Hawk: 1783. 

Marsh Mallow: 1783. 
Marsupialia: 1788, 234, 3157. 
Marten: 1784. 

Martial Law: 1784. 

Martin: 1784. 

Martin, Homer Dodge: 1784. 
Martineau, Harriet: 1784. 
Martineau, James: 1785. 
Martinique Island: 1785. 
Martinsburg, W. Va.: 1785. 
Martin’s Ferry: 1785. 

Martel, Charles: 508. 
Marvel, Ike: 1880. 


Marx, Karl: 1786. 

Mary, The Virgin: 1741, 1790. 
Mary I (England): 1786. 
Mary II (England): 1786. 
Maryland: 1786, 3947. 
Maryland, University of: 1789. 
Mary Magdalene: 1789. 

Mary Stuart: 1789, 359, 783. 
Masaccio, Tommaso: 1790. 
Masaryk, Thomas G.: 1790. 
Mascagni, Pietro: 1790. 
Mansfield, John: 1790. 
Mashonaland, Africa: 1791. 
Mask: 1791. 

Mason, James Murray: 1791. 
Mason, Lowell: 1791. 

Mason and Dixon Line: 1791. 
Mason Bee: 1791. 

Mason City, Iowa: 1792. 
Masons: 1097. 
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Massachusetts Bay: 1796. 


Massachusetts Bay Colony: 
L796, 954; 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology: 1796. 


MaRS ace of St. Bartholomew: 

549. 

Massage: 1796. 

Massasoit: 1796. 

Massillon, Ohio: 1797. 

Mastersinger: 1797. 

WMastifes, L797. 

Mastodon: 1797. 

Matches: 1797. 

Mate: 1798. 

Materialism: 1798. 

Mathematical Geography: 
1146, 3911, 

Mathematics: 1799, 447, 977, 
1143, 1591 S16 S40 20 Loa 20 27 - 

Mather, Cotton: 1799. 

Mather, Increase: 1800. 

Matthew, Gospel of: 1197. 

Mathews, Shailer: 1800. 

Matter: 1800, 4253, 4266. 

Matterhorn Mountain: 1800. 

Matthews (James) Brander: 
1800 


Matthews, Stanley: 1801. 
Matthew, Saint: 1801. 
Mattoon, Ill.: 1801. 
Maumee River: 1801. 
Mauna Loa: 1801. 
Maupassant, Henri Rene Al- 
bert Guy de: 1801. 

Mauritius, Island: 1801. 


Maury, Matthew Fontaine: 
1802. 
Mauve: 104 


Max, Adler: 611. 

Maxim, Hiram Stevens: 1802. 

Maxim, Hudson: 1802. 

Maximilian, of Mexico: 1802. 

regi es I (Germany): 

3. 

Max Muller, Friedrich: 1808. 

Max O’Rell: 326. 

Maxwell, William Henry: 
1808. 

May (Month): 1803. 

May, Phil: 1808. 

May Apple: 1761. 

May Beetle: 1525. 

May Day Exercises: 4674. 


Mayflower Compact: 1803, 131. 


May Fly: 1804. 

Mazarin, Jules: 1804. 
Mazzini, Giuseppe: 1804. 
Mead, Larkin Goldsmith: 1805. 
Meade, George Gordon: 1805. 
Meadow Grass: 328. 

Meadow Lark: 1805. 

Meadow Saffron: 643. 
Meadville, Pa.: 1805. 

Mealy Bug: 1806, 

Measles: 1806, 


Mersey 


Measuring Worm: 1806. 

Meat Packing: 1806. 

Mecca City: 1808. 

Mechanical Equivalent of 
Heat: 1808. 

Mechanical Powers: 1732. 

Mechanics: 1808. 

Mechanicsville, Battle 
1808. 

sine Sat tei Declaration of: 

Medea (Mythology): 1808. 

Medford, Mass.: 1809. 

Media, Persia: 139, 1809. 

Medical College: 1809. 

Medici, Italian: 1810. 

Medici, Lorenzo de: 1810. 

Medicine: 1810, 579, 1120, 1320, 
1364, 2125, 2872, 4558. 

merase Hats Canada toll: 

4563, 


Medieval Age: 855, 2141, 
4586. 


Medill, Joseph: 1812. 

Mediterranean Sea: 1812. 

Medulla Oblongata: 368. 

Medusa: 1812. 

Meerschaum: 1812. 

Megaphone: 2716. 

Mehemet Ali: 1812, 68. 

Meissonier, Jean Louis 
nest: : 

Mekong River: 1813, 105. 

Melanchthon, Philip: 1813. 

Melba (Helen Porter Mitch- 
SLL) 2b Sa. 

Melbourne, Australia: 1813. 

Melilot: 1818. 

Mellen, Charles Sanger: 1814. 

Melon: 1199. 

Melos, Island: 23. 

Melrose, Mass.: 1814. : 

Membraneous Croup: 749. 


of: 


Er- 


Memling, Hans: 1814. 

Memminger, Charles Gus- 
tavus: 1814. 

Memnon (Mythology): 1814. 
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Memory: 1814, 4332, 4360. 
Memphis, Egypt: 1816. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1816. 
Memphremagog, Lake: 1817. 
Menander: 1817. 

Mendel’s Law: 1817. 

Se einunh TK wim ath Felix: 
Mendoza, Don Pedro: 409. 
Menelaus: 1818. 


wren de Aviles, Pedro: 
Menhaden: 1818. 
Mennonites: 1818. 


Menominee, Mich.: 1818. 
Menomonie, Wis.: 1819. 
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Obelisk: 2075 Oneonta, N. Y¥.: 2099. 
Oberammer au: BU 9: Onion: 2099. 

Oberlin College: 2076. Onondaga Indians: 2099, 1037. 
Soe Deo; A 2076. Ontario, Canada: 2099. 
Observatory: 2076, 178. eal psa 4, Va 


Obsidian: 2076 
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Ocean: 2077, 4560. pad Matdaoat bette ine le tot 


Oolite: 2103. 


Ocean Telegraph: 2841. Opal: 2103. 

Ocean Grove, N. J.: 2078. Open-Door Policy: 2103. 
Oceanic Climate: 622. Open-Hearth Furnace: 2104, 
Ocelot: 2078. 1468. 

Ocmulgee River: 2078. Opera: 2104. 

Oconee River: 2078. Opera Glass: 2105, 1019. 


O’Connell, Daniel: 2078. : 
O’Connor, Thomas Power: 2078. Ont atoge tear 1bTS. 


Octave Thanet: 1098. 5 ‘ 
Octavia: 2079. Ongekee arpa hea 
October: 2079. Opper, Frederick Burr: 2106. 
Octophone: 3497. Optic, Oliver: 18. 
Octopus: 2079. Optics: 2106. 
Odd Fellows, Independent Or- Optimism: 2106. 

der of: 2079. Opus Majus: 219. 
Ode: 2285. Oral Evidence: 988. 
Oder River: 2079, 378. Oracles: 1228 
Odessa, Russia: 2079. Orange: 2106. 
Odin: 2080. Orange, N. J.: 2107. 
Odoacer: 2080. Orangemen: 2107. 
Odors: 2664. Orange River: 2107. 
Odyssey: 1417. Orange River Colony: 2107. 
Mdipus: 2080. Orang-Utan: 2108. 
Offenbach, Jacques: 2080. Orbit: 2108. 
Ogden, Utah: 2081. Orcagna, Andrea: 2108. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.: 2081. Orchard Oriole: 2119 


Oglesby, Richard James: 2081. Oychid Family: 2108, 1574. 
Oglethorpe, James Edward: Org, Rdward Otho Cresap: 2109. 


O’Hagan, Thomas: 2082. eae ae by: 2109. 
O, Henry: copra Order of St. Francis: 499. 
Ohio and Erie Canal: 486 Orders in Council: 1844. 
Ohio Company, The: 2086. Oregon: 2109. 


Oregon River: 658, 
Oregon, The: 2118, 1021, 40038. 
Oregon, University of: 2114, 


Ohio River: 2086. 
Ohio, State Universities of: 


2086 : 

. Orleans, Battle of: 1921. 
Ohm: 2087. Reilly : 

O’Reilly, Charles: 2114. 

Hive Gee RC MEE oR ne 
Oil City, Pa.: 2087. Saya eS ia 
Oilcloth: 1647. aca es, 
Oils: 2087. na ei Art: 2115 
Oiibway Indians: 2087. Oeics # 3119 “ints 
Okapi: 2088, Origocd. River: 12119 
Okechobee, Lake: 2088, 1045. $tin0Cco iver: 
Okotsk Sea: 2088. Ought eii9s 
Oklahoma: 2088, 3983. ot bee ht : 


Oklahoma City, Okla.: 2092, Qriskany, Battle of: 2120. 
Oklahoma, University of: 2092. Orkney Islands: aah 

Old Empire, Egypt: 914. Orleans, Maid of 1509 
Oldenburg, Germanv: 2093. PTS: ' ; 


Ornithology: 2121. 
Giee be ones, Ornithorhvnchus: 2121, 869. 


Old TIronsides: 691. Orontes River: 2121. 
Old South Church: 353, 2093. Orpheus: 2121. 
Old Testament: 295, 1252, Orthoceras: 2121. 


rthoclase: 2121, 1009. 
pacar ns. 2093. rp aie th 2121. 
Oleander: 2094. Ortolan: 2121. 
Olefiant Gas: 2094. Osage Orange: te 
Oleomargarine: 2094. rane pares Epeees Lge 
SA le al Meee oii Oscar II (Sweden and Nor- 
Olive Oil: 2095. way): 2122. 


Oliver Optic: 18. Osceola, Chief: 2122, 2605. 


- Painting 


Oshkosh, Wis.: 2122. 
Osier: 2123. 

Osiris: 2123. 

Osisis: 118, 120. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa: 2123. 
Osler, Sir William: 2124. 
Osmium: 2124. 

Osmosis: 2124. 

Osprey: 2124. 

Ossian: 2124, 

Ossining, N. Y.: 2124. 
Ossoli, Marchioness: 1109. 
Ostend Manifesto: 2125. 
Osteopathy: 2125, 1198. 
Ostracism: 181. 

Ostrich: 2125. 
Ostrogoths: 1198. 
Oswego, N. Y.: 2126. 
Oswego, Battle of: 2126. 
Otis, Elwell Stephen: 2126. 
Otis, James: 2127. 
Otranto, Strait of: 2127. 
Ottawa Indians: 2127. 
Ottawa, Canada: 2127. 
Ottawa, Lee Si os: 
Ottawa, Kan.: 2128. 
Ottawa River: 2129. 
Otter: 2129. 

Otter, William Dillon: 2129. 
Otto I (Germany): 2129. 
Ottoman Empire: 2942. 
Ottumway, Iowa: 2129. 
Otway, Thomas: 2130. 
Ouida: 2402. 

Ounce: 2130. 

Ounce cc eenl 3100. 
Ouzel: 30. 

Ona 2130. 

Ovid: 2131. 

Owenites: 672. 

Owen, Robert: 2131. 
Owen, Meredith: 1724. 
Owensboro, Keyes 78 LS 1% 
Owen Sound, Canada: 2131. 
Owl: 2131. 

Owosso, Mich.: 2132. 
Oxalic Acid: 2132. 

Oxalis: , 3161. 
Oxenstierna, Axel: 2132, 
Oxford, England: 2132. 
Oxford Movement: 2133, 998, 
Oxford, University of: 2133. 
Oxygen: 2133, 40, 188. 
Oxyhydrogen Light: 1641. 
Oyama, Iowa: 2135. 
Oyster: 2135. 

Oyster Bay, N. Y.: 2135. 
Oyster Catcher: 2136. 
Oyster Plant: 2533. 

Ozark Mountains: 2136. 


Ozone: 2134. 


Pacific Cables: 440. 

Pacific Ocean: 2137. 

Pack Animals: 2920. 

Paddy Bird: 1496. 

hee ota Ig~nace Jan: 
2 


as 

Padua, Italy: 2137. 

Paducah, Ky.: 2138. 

Paganini, Nicolo: 2138. 

Page, David Perkins: 2138. 

Page, Thomas Nelson: 2139. 

Page, William: 2139. 

Pagoda: 2139. 

Pain: 2910. 

Paine, Robert Treat: 2139. 

Paine, Thomas: 2139. 

Paint: 2140. 

Painted Desert: 143. 

Painting: 2140, 499, 599, 613, 
992, 1025, 1167, 1262, 1476, 
1541, 1582, 1648, 1849, 1938, 
1940, 2336, 2339, 2422, 2433, 
24938. 2894, 3448, 4583, Vol. 
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. Paralysis: 


Paintings 


Paintings, The Twelve Great: 
2144, 
Pakenham, Sir 

. Michael: 2145. 

Palanquin: 2145. 

Palate: 2145. 

Palatinate: 2145 

Paleontology: 3146, 1782. 

Palermo, Italy: 2146. 

Paleozoic Age: 501. 

Palace of Peace: 1255. 

Palestine: 2146, 1121, 1148. 

Palestine, Texas: 2147. 

Palisades: 2148, 2006. 

Palladio, Andrea: 2148. 

Palladium: 2148. 

Palm: 2148, 638, 785, 2406. 

Palma, Jacopo: 2148. 

Palma, Thomas Estrada: 2149. 

Palmer, Alice Freeman: 2149. 

Palmer, John McAuley: 2149. 

Palmer, Mass.: 2149. 

Palmer, Ray: 2149. 

Palmetto: 2149. 

Palmistry: 2150. 

Palm Oil: 2150. 

Palm Sunday: 2150. 

Palo Alto, Battle of: 2150. 

Palpitation: 2150. 

Palsy: 2164. 

Pamir, Plateau of: 1320. 

Pamlico Sound: 2150. 

Pampas: 2150. 

Pan: 2150. 

Panama Canal: 
1621. 

Panama, Republic of: 2154. 

Pan-American Congress: 2154. 

Pan-American Union, Bureau 
of: 2155. 

Pancreas: 2155. 

Pandora: 2155. 

Pangolin: .2155. 

Panic: 2155. 

Panorama: 2156. 

Pansy: 2156, 68. 

Pantheon, The: 2470. 

Panther: 2156. 

Pantomime: 2156. 

Papacy: 2312. 

Papal States: 2156. 

Papaw: 2157. 

Paper: 2157, 342. 

Paper Hangings: 2160. 

Paper Money: 1892, 1898. 

Paper Nautilus: 2160. 

Papier-Mache: 2161. 

Papineau, Louis Joseph: 2161. 

Papua: 2000. 

Papyrus: 2161, 342. 

Para, Brazil: 2162. 

Parable, The: 1018. 

Parachute: 2162. 

Paraffin: 2162. 

Paraguay: 2162. 

Paraguay River: 2163. 

Paraguay Tea: 1798. 

Parallax: 2163. 

2164. 

Parana River: 2164. 

Parasite: 219, 11138, 1256, 1369, 
1620, 1880, 2394, 2485. 

Parcel Post: 2164. 

Parchment: ‘2165. 

Pardon: 2166. 

Parent and Child: 2166. 

hae -Teacher Association: 


Paris: 2166. 

Paris, France: 2166. 

Paris Green: 158. 

_ Paris, Texas: 2169. 

Paris, Treaties of: 2169, 1100. 

Paris, University of: 2170. 

Park, Mungo: 2170. 

Parker, Francis Wayland: 
2170. 

Parker, Sir Gilbert: 2170. 

Parker, Theodore: 2170. 


Edward 


2151, 1188, 


Parkersburg, W. Va.: 2171. 

Parkin, George Robert: Peat (ath 

Parkhurst,. Charles Henry: 
2101: 

Parkman, Francis: 2171. 

Parliament: 2172, 1303, 1796. 

Parliamentary Law: 2173, 4385. 

Parnassus: 2173. 

Parnell, Charles: 2174. 

Parole: 2174. 

Paros Island: 2174. 


Parr, Catherine: 2174. 
Parakeet: 2174. 
Parrish, Randall: 2174. 


Parrot: 2174, 507. 


Parsees: 2175. 
Parsifal: 2175. 
Parsley: .2175, 500; 511, 528 


531, 704, 728, 760, 1011, 2944, 
Parsnip: 2175. 
Parsons, Kan.: 2176. 
Parson’s Cause: 2176. 
Parthenon: 183. 
Partnership: 2176, 4437. 
Parton, James: 2177. 
Partridge: 2177, 2494. 
Partridge, William Ordway: 
2177. 
Pasadena, Cal.: 2177. 
Pascal, Blaise: 2178. 
Passaic, N. J.: 2178. 
Passenger Pigeon: 2179. 
Passion Flower: 2179. 
Passion Play: 2179. 
Passover: 2180. 
Passport: 2180. 
Pasteur, Louis: 
Patagonia: 2180. 
Patent: 2181. 
Paternalism: 2181. 
Paterson, N. J.: 2181. 
Paterson, William: 2182. 
Patmos Island: 2182. 
Patricians: 2470. 
Patrick, Saint: 2183. 
Patrons of Husbandry: 2183. 
Patroons: 2183. 
Patti, 
2183 
Patton, Francis Landey: 2183. 
Paul (Popes): 2184.  . 
Paulding, James Kirke: 
Pauline Epistles: 2184. 
Paukists: 2186. 
Paul, Saint: 2187, 245, 3408. 
Pauneefote, Julian: 2187. 
Pauperism: 547. 
Pawnee Indians: 2187. 
Pawtucket, R. I.: 2187. 
Payne, John Howard: 2188. 
Payne, Sereno Elisha: 2188. 
Pea: 2188. 
Peabody, George: 2189. 
Peabody, Mass.: 2189. 
Peabody Education 
2189. 

Peace Conference, Interna- 
tional: 2189. 
Peace of Utrecht: 
Peace River: 2190. 

Peach: 2190. 
Peacock: 2191. 
Peacock Throne: 805. 
Peafowl: 2191. 

Peaks of Otter: 330. 

Peale, Rembrandt: 2191. 
Peanut: 2191. 

Pear: 2191. 

Pea Ridge, Battle of: 2192. 
Peanut: 885. 


2180. 


2184, 


Fund: 


1099. 


Pearl Fisheries: 539. 

Pearl River: 21983, 

Pearl White: 311. 

Pearly Nautilus: 541. 
Peary, Robert Edwin: 21938. 
Peat: 2193. 

Pecan Tree: 2193. 


Adelina Juana Maria: 


Pestalozzi 


Pechili, Guif of: 2194. 
Peck, William Thurston: 2194. 
Pecos River: 2194. 

Pedagogy: 2194. 
Pedee, Great: 2196. 
Pedometer: 2196. 
Peekskill, .: 2196. 
Peel, Sir renee 2196. 


Pekin, 
Pekin, China: 2197. 
Pelias: 2198. 
Pelican: 2198, 705. 
Pellagra: 2198. 
Pelopidas: 2199. 


Peloponnesian War: 184. 

Peloponnesus: 2199. 

Pelops: 2199. 

Pemberton, John Clifford: 
2199. 

Pen: 2199. 

Penang Island: 2200. 

Pencil: 2200 


Pendleton, George Hunt: 2200. 
Pendulum: 2201, 626, 1121. 
Penelope: 2201. 

Penguin: 2202. 

Peninsula Campaign: 2202. 
Penn, William: 2202. 

Pennell, Joseph: 22038. 
Pennsylvania: 2203, 3941. 
mirthe yi: University of: 


Penny: 2208. 

Penobscot River: 2208, 235. 

Pensacola, Fla.: 2208. 

Pension: 2209. 

Pentateuch: 2210, 817. 

Pentecost: 2210. 

Peony: 2210. 

Peoria, IIll.: 

Pepper: 2211, 58. 

Pepperell, Sir William: 2211. 

Peppermint: 2212. 

Pepys, Samuel: 2212. 

Pequonnock River: 383. 

Pequot War: 2212. 

Percentage: 3700. 

Perception: 2212. 

Perch: 2213. 

Pere. Hyacinth: 1711. 

Perfumes: 2213. 

Pericardium: 1291. 

Pericles: 2214, 171. 

Perihelion: 126. 

Perigee: 126. 

Periosteum: 340. 

Peripatetic School of Philoso- 
phy: 141. 

Peritonitis: 4. 

Perjury: 2214. 

Pernambuco, Brazil: 2214. 

Perrault, Charles: 2215. 

tae: Matthew Galbraith 


2215, 


eee ee a ee ee? eet 
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———— 


anys Oliver Hazard: 
Persephone: 3365. 
Persepolis: 2215. 
Perseus: 2215, 101. 
Pershing, Gen. John Joseph: 
2216, 139. : 
Persia: 2216. 
Persian Gulf: 2219. 
Persian Literature: 1651. 
Persimmon: 2219. 
Personal Property: 2220. 
Personal Rights: 1395. 
Perspiration: 2220. 
Perth, Australia: 2220. 
Perth Amboy, N. J.: 2220. 
Peru: 2221, 1425, 2270. 
Peru, Ill.: 2228. 
Peru, Ind.: 2223. 
Perugino, Pietro: 2223. 
Peruvian Bark: 2388. 
Pessimism: 2223. pean ik 
deat Johann Heinrich: — 


Pests 


Pests and Diseases: 4592. 


Peter I (Serbia): 2225. 


Peterborough, Canada: 2225. 


Peter, Epistles of: 2225. 
Peter, Lombard: 2225. 
Peter, Saint: 2225. 
Petersburg, Va.: 2226. 


Petersburg, Siege of: 2226. 


Peterson, William: 2227. 
Peter the Great: 2227. 

Peter the Hermit: 2227. 
Petit Jury: 1527. 


Petition of Right: 2227, 549. 


Petrarch, Francesco: 2228 


Matthew 


Petrel: 2228 
Petrie, William 
Flinders: 2228. 
Petrifaction: 1073. 
Petrified Forests: 
Petrograd: 2229, 2524. 


2229, 143. 


Petroleum: 2229, 1137, 3004. 


Petunia: 2231. 
Pewee: 2231. 
Pewit: 1591. 
Pewter: 2231. 
Phaethon: 2231. 
Phalanx: 2232. 
Phalarope Family: 2232. 
Phanerogam: 2232, 358. 
Pharaoh: 2232. 
Pharisees: 2232. 
Pharmacist: 863. 
Pharmacopaeia: 2238 . 
Pharmacy: 2233. 
Pharynx: 2233, 75. 
Pheasant: 2233. 
Phelps, 
3055. 
Phi Beta Kappa: 2234. 
Phidias: 2234, 941. 
Philadelphia: 2234. 
Philae Island: 2237. 
Philemon et Baucis: 


259. 


Elizabeth Stuart: 


Philemon, Epistle to: 2186. 


Phillip Academy: 100. 
Philip II (Spain): 2237. 
Philip II (Macedonia): 
Philip Augustus 
2238. 
Philip, 
2238. 
Philippe, Louis: 1705. 
Philippi, Battle of: 517. 


PAP AEAH fp 
(France): 


King (Indian Chief): 


Philippians, Epistle to: 2185. 


Philippic: 806. 
Philippine Islands: 2238. 
Philip the Apostle: 2240. 
Philip the Bold: 2240. 


Philip the Evangelist: 2241. 
Philip the Good: 2241. 
Philistines: 2241. 

Phillips, Stephen: 2241. 

Phillips, Wendell: 2241. 

Phillipsburg, N. J.: 2242. 

Philo, Judaeus: 2242. 

Philology: 1585. 

Philosophy: 2242, 974, 1017, 
2206,..1307,. 1415, /1539, 1614, 
624,. 1679, 1699, 1798, 1849, 
2106, 2223, 2274, 2341, 2331, 
2359, 2406, 2410, 2570, 2575, 
2607, 2680, 2690, 2720, 2726 
BTGS220 12.) 29L1,) 2900. 


_Phips, Sir William: 2245. 
Philogiston, Theory: 6538. 


- Phlox: 2245. 
Phocion: 2245. 
Phoebe: 2245. 
Phoenicia: 2246, 511. 
Phoenix: 2246. 
Phoenix, Ariz.: 2246. 
Phoenixville, Pa.: 2247. 
Phonetics: 2247, 3860. 
Phonograph: 2247. 
Phosphate Rock: 2248. 
Phosphorescence: 2248. 
Phosphorus: 2248. 
Photo-Engraving: 2248. 
Photography: 2249. 
Photogravure: 2250. 


Photometer: 2250, 
Photometry: 2251. 
Phrenology: 2251. 

Phrygia: 2251. 

Phylloxera: 2251. 

Physical Culture: 2252, 4302. 


Physical Geography: 2252, 
1146 


Physics: 2253, 4265, 4575. 
Physiography: 2253. 
Physiology: 22538. 
Pianoforte: 2253. 

Piano Player: 2254: 
Pickens, Andrew: 2254. 
Pickens, Francis 


2254, 
Pickerel: 2254. 
Pickering, Timothy: 2255. 


Pickett, George Edward: 2255. 


Picric Acid: 2255. 

Picts: 2255. 

Pictures: 3811, 4193. 

Pidgin, Charles Felton: 2255. 

Pied-Billed Grebe: 1299. 

Piedmont Plain: 2006, 2053. 

Piedmont Region: 2255. 

Pieplant: 2438. . 

Pierce, Franklin: 2256, 4065. 

Piers the Plowman: 1584. 

Pigeon: 2256, 850. 

Pigeon Hawk: 1822. 

Pigeon Woodpecker: 1042. 

Pig Iron: 1466. 

Pigments: 2256. 

Pigweed: 2256. 

Pikew 22572 

Pike, 
2207. 


Pike Perch: 2213. 

Pike’s Peak: 2257, 650. 
Pilate, Pontius: 2257. 
Pilchard: 25538. 
Pilcomayo River: 2257. 
Pilgrims: 2257. 

Pillars of Hercules: 1584. 
Pillory:) 2257. 


Pillow, Gideon Johnson: 2257. 
Pillsbury, John Sargent: 2258. 


Pilot Fish: 2258. 
Pimento: 80. 
Pimpernel: 2258. 

Pin: 2258, 3501. 
Pinchot, Gifford: 2259. 


Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth: 


2259. 
Pinckney, Thomas: 2259. 
Pindar: 2259. 
Pine Tree: 2269, 529, 850. 
Pineapple: 2260. 
Pine Bluff, Ark.: 2261. 
Sir Arthur Wing: 


Pinero, 
1 


Pines, Isle of: 2261. 
Pine-Tree Shilling: 2261. 
Ping Pong: 2261. 
Pingree, Hazen Senter: 2261. 
Pink: 2262. 506, :71d. 
Pinkerton, Allan: 2262. 
Pinnipedia: 2262. 
Pinturicchio: 2262. 

Pipal: 2197. 

Pipe: 2262. 

Pipe (Tobacco): 2262. 
Pipefish: 2594. 

Pipestone: 22638. 

Pipit: 3045. 
Pippin: 22638. 
Piqua, Ohio: 
Piquet: 2264. 
Piracy: 2264. 
Piraeus: 2264. 


2264. 


Pisa, Leaning Tower of: 2264. 


Pisces (Constellation): 2264. 
Pisistratus: 2264. 

Pitcairn, John: 2265. 

Pitch: 2265, 2698. 

Pitcher, Moll: 2265. 

Pitcher Plant: 2265. 
Pitman, Sir Isaac: 2265. 
Pitney, Mahlon: 2265. 


Wilkinson: 


Zebulon Montgomery: 


Polar 


Pitt, William as 2265. 
Pitt, William: Ms 
Pittsburg, eens aoe. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 2267, 1066. 
hee ae Landing, Battle of: 


Pittsfield, Mass.: 2268. 
Pittston, ’Pa.: 2269. 

Pius (Popes): 2269. 

as Sy 2270. 

1zarro, Francisco: 22 
Plague: 2270. seach 
Plain: > 2271. 
Plainfield, N. J.: 
Plain of ‘Jezrell: 
Planer: 2272. 
Planet: 2271, 4574. 
Planetoid: 3272, 
Plane Tree: 2272. 
Planing Machine: 2272. 
Plankton: 2272. 
Plants: 1276, 1301, 
1434, 
1618, 
2191, 
2738, 


Plantain: 2273. 
Plant Louse: 120. 
Le A tet au 324. 

aster o aris: /227a i 
Plata, Rio de la: 227 73. ae 
Plateau: Sake. 
Plate Glass: 1179. 
Plating: 936. 
Platinum: 2274. 
Plato: 2274, 141. 
Plattsburs, YNi Vor 2276 
Pietee nurs: Battle of: 2276, 


Plautus, Titus Maccius: 2276. 
Platypus: 869, 
Pleasonton, Alfred: 2277. 
Play In Childhood: 4316, 4324. 
Plebians: 2471. 

Pleiades: 2277. 

Pleura: 1717. 

Pleurisy: 1717. 

Pleurisy Root: 433. 

Pliny the Elder: 2277. 

Pliny the Younger: Zantke 
Plover: 2277. 


2271. 
971. 


Plumbago: "1215. 

Plummet: 2279. 

Plutarch: 2279. 

Pluto: 2279. 

Plutus: 2279. 

Plymouth, Eng.: 2279. 

Plymouth, Masa 2279, 2257. 

Plymouth, Pa.: 2280. 

Plymouth Colony: 2280. 

Plymouth Company: 2280. 

Pneumatic Dispatch: ‘2280, 

Pneumatics: 2281. 

Pneumatic Tire: 2281. 

Pneumatic Tools: 2281. 

Pneumonia: 2281. 

Po River: 2282. 

Pocahontas: 2282. 

Pocatello, Idaho: 2282. 

Pod Corn? 707. 

Poe, Edgar Allan: 2282. 

Poet Laureate: 2283. 

Poetry: 2283, 3804. 

Poets’ Corner: 3107. 

Poet’s Narcissus: 1959. 

Poincare, Raymond: 2288. 

Pointer: 2288. 

Point Lace: 1572. 

Poison: 2289. 

Poison Hemlock: 1301. 

Poison Ivy: 2290. 

Poitiers, Battle of: 315. 

Poker: 857. 

Pokeweed: 2291. 

Poland: 2291, 1120. 

Polar Explorations: POOR ate 
112, 228, 1234, 1385, 1953, 3193. 


¢ 


Polariscope 


Polariscope: 2294, ° 

elerisn ton of Light: 2294, 

Polecat: 2295. 

Poles of the Heavens: 2295. 

Pole Star: 2295. 

Police: 2295, 

Political Economy: 2296, 948, 
1577, 2357, 2439, 2665. 

Political History: 4572. 

Political Offenses: 2297. 

Political Parties in the United 
States: 2297. 

Polk, James Knox: 2305, 4061. 

Polk, Leonidas: 2306. 

Pollen: 2306. 

Poll Tax: 2833. 

Polo: 2307. 

Polonium: 761. 

Polo, Marco: 2307. 

Polyandria: 1780. 

Polybius: 2307. 

Polycarp: 2308. 

Polyglot Chat: 556. 

Polynesia: 2308, 256. 

Polyphemus: 2308, 13, 768. 

Pomegranate: 2308. 

‘Pomerania: 2308. 

Pomeranian: 2728. 

Pomona: 2309. 

Pomona, Cal.: 2309. 

Pompeii: 2309, 3018. 

Pompey: 2310, 443. 

Ponce de Leon: 2310. 

Pontchartrain Lake: 2310. 

Pontiac (Chief): 2311, 816. 

Pontiac Conspiracy: 91. 


Pontiac, Mich.: 2311. 

Pony: 2311. 

Poodles: 2311. 

Pool: 2311, 

peaks William Frederick: 


Pop Corn: 708. 

Pope (Rome): 2314. 

Pope, Alexander: 2314. 
Pope, John: 2314, 

Pope, Sir Joseph: 2315. 
Poplar: 2315. 
Popocatepetl: 2315. 
Poppy: 2315, 2105. 
Popular Sovereignty: 1538. 
Populist Party: 2315, 2304. 
Porcelain: 889, 1539, 2338. 
Porcupine: 2315, 1295. 
Pores: 2220. . 
Pork: 2316. 
Porphyry: 2316. 
Porpoise: 2316. 
eines la Prairie, Canada: 
Port Arthur, Manchuria: 2316. 
Port Arthur, Canada: 2316. 
Port Arthur, Texas: 2317. 
Port Chester, N. Y.: 2317. 
Port Elizabeth, Africa: 2317. 
Port Mahon: 55. 

Porto Bello: 853. 

Porter, David: 2317. 

Porter, David Dixon: 2318. 
Porter, Fitz John: 2318. 
Porter, Gene Stratton: 2318. 
Porter, Horace: 2318. 

Porter, Jane: 2318. 

Porter, R 

Porter, Sydney: 2319. 

Port Gibson, Battle of: 2319. 
Port Hudson, Siege of: 2319. 
Port Huron, Mich.: 2319. 
Port Jervis, N. Y.: 2320. 
Portiand Cement: 538. 
Portland, Me.: 
Portland, Ore.: 
Port Natal: 875. 
Porto Rico: 2322. 

Port Said, Egypt: 2326. 
Portsmouth, Eneg.: 2326. 
Portsmouth, N. H.: 2326. 
Portsmouth, Ohio: 2327. 
Portsmouth, Va.: 2327. 


Portugal: 2328. 


Portuguese East Africa: 2331. 


Portulaca: 2331. 

Port Wine: 2331. 
Positivism: 2331. 
Postage Stamp: 2331, 674. 
Postal Savings Bank: 


238. 
Post Office: 2332. 
rte pease Department: 2334, 
Potash: 2334, 165. 
Potassium: 2334. 
Potato: 2335. 
Potato Beetle: 2335. 
Potato-Bug Bird: 1239. 
Potawatami Indians: 2336. 
Potential Energy: 955. 
Potomac River: 2336. 
Potosi, Bolivia: 2336. 
Potter, Alonzo: 2336. 
Potter, Henry Codman: 
Potter, Paul: 2336. 
Pottery: 2337, 996, 1753: 
Pottstown, Pa.: 338, 
Pottsville, Pa.: 2338. 
Poughkeepsie, IN VRE Woes 
Poultry: 1076, 1127, 1426, 4159. 
Pound: 3101. 
Poundal: 2339. 
Poussin, Nicolas: 
Powder: 1247 
Powderly, 
2339. 
Powell, John Wesley: 
Power: 2340. 
Power Loom: 5138. 
Powhatan Indians: 2340. 
Poynter, Sir Hdward John: 
2340. 
Praetor: 2340. 
Praetorian Guard: 2340. 
Pragmatism: 2341. 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia: 2341. 
Prairie Dog: 2341. 
Prairie Hen: 2341. 
Praxiteles: 2342, 821. 
Preble, Edward: 2342. 
Preble, George Henry: 2342. 
Ansett he of the Equinoxes: 
342. 


Precious Stones: 2342, 2494. 

Pre-emption: 1582. 

Prentice, George 
2343. 


2336. 


2339. 


2340. 


Denison: 


Presbyterians: 2343. 

Prescott, Ariz.: 2343. 

Prescott, William: 2344. 

Prescott, William Hickling: 
2344. 

Prescription: 2344. 

President: 2344, 526, 918, 4375, 
4376, He 

Presidency: 919. 

President and Little Belt Af- 
fair: 2345. 

Presidential Succession: 2345. 

President’s March: 1404. 

Pressburg, Treaty of: 199.. 

Press, Freedom of the: 2346. 

Pressed Glass: 1179. 

Pieviene Westerlies, Winds: 

Prevost, a George: 2346. 

Priam: 9 46. 

Pribilof Islands: 2346, 287. 

Price, Sterling: 2346. 

Prickly Ash: 2346. 

Prickly Pear: 2347, 441. 

Priest: 2347. 

Priestly, Joseph: 2347, 2133. 

Primary: 2347. 

Primates: 2348. 

Prime Meridian: 1694. 

Primogeniture: 2348. 

Primrose: 2348. 

Prince Albert, Canada: 2349. 

Prince, Edward Ernest: 2349. 
Prince Edward Island: 2349. 


2331, 


Terrence Vincent: 


Prince Eugene: 977. 

Prince of Wales: 3047. 

Prince of Wales Island: 65. 

Prince Rupert, Canada: 2351. 

Princeton, Battle of: 2351. 

Princeton University: 2351. 

Printing: 2351, ane eg 1358, 
1672, 2761, 3498, 582. 

Printing Press: O368, 

Prison: 2354, 1382. 

Prisoners of War: 2355. 

Pritchett, Henry Smith: 2355. 

Private Banks: 238. 

Privet: 2355. 

Privy Council: 2355. 

Probate Court: 2355, 

Procedure: 2356. 

Procter, Adelaide Anne: 2356. 

Procter, Bryan Waller: 2356. 

PAPA Soy Alexander Phimister: ; 


Richard Anthony: 
304s 


Production: 2357. 

Profit Sharing: 2357. 

Progressive Party: 
2305, 6. 

Prohibition: 2357. 4 

Prohibition Party: 2309. Lc 

Proseer Methods: Opposite # 

Prometheus: 2358. 

Promissory Note: 2358. 

Pronghorn: 23858, 114. 

Propeller: 977. 

Proserpine: 2358, 22, 212. 

Protagoras: 2359. 

Protection: 2826. 

Protective Tariff: 2826. 

Protest: 1917. 

Proteids: 2359, 1057. 

Protestantism: 2359. 

Protoplasm: 2360, 232. 

Protozoa: 2360, 92, 1443, 2434. 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph: 2360. 

poner ar hat Languages: 2360, 
1588. 

Proverbs: 2361. 

Providence, R. I.: 2361. 

Providence Plantation: 2362. 

Provo, Utah: 2362. 

Prune: 2363. 

Pruning: 2368. 

Prussia: 2363, 1367. 

Prussic Acid: 2364. 

Psalms: 2364. 

Pseudopodia: 92. 

Psyche: 2365. 

Psychology: 2365, 191, 952, 
1252, 1423, 1454, 1491, 2212, 
2608, 2787, 2881, 4353, 4356, — 
4358. 

Ptarmigan: 2566. 

Pterodactyl: 2366. 

Ptolemaic System: 2366, 698. 

ee Claudius Ptolemaeus: 
2366. 

Ptolemy Sotor: 69. 

Ptomaine Poisoning:’ 2367. 

Public Lands: 1582. 

Puccini, Giacomo: 2367. 

Puck: 67. 

Pudding Stone: 2367. 

Pueblo: 2367, 621. 

Pueblo, Col.: 23867. 

Puffball: 2368. 

Puffin: 2368. 

Pug: 2368. 

Puget Sound: 2368. 

Pulaski, Casimir: 2369. 

Pulitzer, Joseph: 2369. 

Pulley: 2369. 

hie Pr ks George 


Pulmotor: 2370. 

Pulmonary Artery: 159. 
Pulmonary Circulation: 603. 
Pulque: 2370, 33. 

Pulse: 2370, 374, 394, 445, 628. 
Puma: 2370, 


Procter, 
2 


18, 


Mortimer: 


Pumice 
Pumice Stone: 23/0. 


Punch: 2372. 
Punctuation: 2873. 

Punic Wars: 2372. 
Punxsutawney, Pa.: 2374. 
Purgatory: 2374. 

Pure Food and Drugs: 23. 
Puritans: 2374. 
Purslane: 2331. 


Pusey, Edward ape cue 2375. 


Putnam, Israel: 2375, 
Putnam, Rufus: 2375. 
Putrefaction: 2376. 
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Pygmalion: 2376. 
Pygmies, African: 680. 
Pyle, Howard: 2376. 
Pym, John: 2376. 
Pyramids: 2376, 914, 1816. 
Pyrenees Mountains: 2377... 
Pyrites: 2377. 
Pyrometer: 2377. 
Pyrotechny: 1081. 
Pyroxene: 2377. 
Pyroxylene: 1247. 
Pyrrhus: 2378. 
Pythagoras: 2378. 
Pythias, Knights of: 1561. 
Python: 2378. 
Pyxie: 2378. 


Pierre: 


Quadrant: 2379. 
Quadrumana: 2379. 
Quaestor: 2379. 

Quagea: 2379. 

Quail: 2379. 

Quakers: 1105, 2202, 1078. 
Quarantine: 2379. 


Quart: 2379. 

Quartermaster: 2380. 

a 2380, 90, 126, 1495, 
647. 


Quassia: 2380. 

Quaternary Time: 4262. 

Quay, Mathew Stanley: 2380. 

Quayle, William Alfred: 2380. 

Quebec, Province of: 2380. 

Quebec, City of: 2384, 512, 1903. 

Quebec Act: 2385. 

Quebec, Battle of: 2385. 

Quebracho: 2385. 

Queen Ann’s War: 1099. 

Queen’s: 9, 88. 3386, 511, 1222. 

Queen Charlotte Tslands: 2385. 

Queen Charlotte Sound: 2386. 

Queen Bee: 270. 

Queensland. Australia: 2386. 

Queenstown Heights, Battle 
of: 2386. 

Questions: 4553. 

Quick Claim Deed: 798. 

Quick Lime: 1641. 

Quicksand: 2386. 

Quicksilver: 1820. 

Quigley, James Edward: 2386. 

eeu Sir Thomas: 


Quince: 
Quincy, 
Quincy, IIl.: a vb 
- Quinine: 
Quinsy: 2389. 
Quintilian: 2389. 
Quito, Ecuador: 2389. 
Quoits: 2389. 
Quorum: 2390. 

Quo Warranto: 2390. 


R 


Rabit: 2891, 1272. 
Rabelais, Francois: 2391. 
Rabies: 1401. 


Reading, Pa 
‘Reagan, John Henninger: 2410. 


‘Recall: 
‘Rebellion, SPREE 610. 


Raccoon: 2391, 

Rachel, Winning of: 3381. 
Racine, Jean: 2391, 
Racine, Wis.: 2392. 

Rack: 2392. 

Radcliffe, Ann Ward: 2392. 
Radcliffe College: 1281. 
Radio Activity: 2393, 2987. 
Radiometer: 23938. 

Radish: 2393. 

Radium: 2393, 761, 2041, 4254. 
Radium: 2393. 

Raeburn, Sir Henry: 2394. 
Raffia: 2394, 

Rafflesia: 2394. 

Rag Paper: 2158. 5 
Ragweed: 2395. 

Rahway, N. J.: 2395. 
Raikes, Robert: 2395. 
Rail Family: 2395, 697. 
Railroad: 2395, 2605. 
Railway Post Office: 2332. 
Rain: 2399, 3495, 3541. 
Rainbow: 2400, 3545. 

Rain Crow: 758. 

Rainfall, Vols. VIII, XVI: 4561. 
Rain Gauge: 2400. 

Rainy Lake: 2400. 

Raisins: 2400. 

Rajputana: 1427. 

Rake: 2401. 

Raleigh, N. C.: 2402. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter: 2402. 
Ralph Connor: 1195. 

Ram, The: 140. 


Ramee, Louise de la: 2402. 
Rameses: 2402. 

Ramie: 332. 

Ramsey, Alexander: 2402. 
Ranching: 

Randall, Samuel Jackson: 


2403. 
Randolph, Edmund Jennings: 
2403. 
Randolph, John: 2408. 
Randolph, Peyton: 24038. 


Randolph-Macon System of 
Colleges: 2408. 
Rangoon, Burma: 2404. 


Rank: 2404. 
Ranke, Leopold: 2404. 


Raphael, Sanzio: 2404. 
Rapids: 3705. 

Rapid Calculation: 3705. 
Rapier: 2405. 
Rappahannock River: 2405, 
Raspberry: 


Rat: 2405, 2648. 

Ratich, Wolfgang: 2406. 
Rationalism: 2406. 

Rattan: 2406. 

Rattlesnake: 2407. 

Rauch, Christian Daniel: 2407. 
Raven: 2407. 

Raw Silk: 2648. 


Rawlinson, George: 2408. 


Rawlinson, Sir “Henry Cres- 
wicke: 2408. - 

Ray: 919. 

Read, Opie Percival: 2408. 


Read, Thomas Buchanan: 2408. 
Reade, Charles: 2408. 

Read, John: 2409. 

Reading for Children: 4350. 
Reading ae aS: 3829. 


Realism: 2410. 

Real Property: 2410. 

Real Schools: 907. 

Reaping Machine: 2410, 301. 
Rear-Admiral: 2411. 
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Receiver: 

Reciprocity: 2411. 
Reconstruction: 2412. 
Recreation Exercise: 4305, 
Red Clover: 628. 


Revolutionary War 


Red Color: 655, 

Red Baneberry: 2412. 

Redbird: 2822. 

Red Cedar: 1525. 

Red Cross Society: 2412, 249. 

Red-Eyed Vireo: 3031. 

Red-Headed Woodpecker: 
3161, 3492. 

Red Jacket: sav 

> 2413. 


Red River of the North: 2414, 

Red Sea: 2414. 

Redstart: 2414. 

Red Stocking Club: 251. 

Red-Winged Blackbird: 240. 

Red Wing, Minn.: 2414. 

Redwood: 2415. 

Reed, Thomas Brackett: 

Reedbird: ood 

Referendum: 1444. 

Reflection of Light: 1635. 

Reflection of Sound: 2693. 

Reflex Action: 2415. 

Reformation, The: 2415, 973, 
LOS Tb G25 17S. 1 Sie: 

tC Pee Episcopal Church: 

Reform Schools, 
905. 

Refraction of Light: 1635. 

Refrigeration: 643. 

Regelation: 2419. 

Regional Reserve Banks: 

Regiment: 155. 

Regina, Canada: 2419. 

Registration: 2419. 

Regulus, Marcus Atilius: 2420. 

Reid, George Agnew: 2420. 

Mayne: .2420. - 

Thomas: 2420. 

, Whitelaw: 2420. 

Reindeer: 2420. 

Religion: 2421, 118, 913, 
1227, 2470, 2535, 
2824, 2910, 2918, 
4570 


Rembrandt: 2422. 
Remington, Frederic: 2423. 
Remsen, Ira: 2423. 
Renaissance: 2423, 136, 400, 
845, 902, 936. 
Renan, Ernest: 2425. 
Reno,. Nev.: 2425. 
Rensselaer, N. Y.: 2426. 


Rent: 2426 . 
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2415. 


Education: 


240. 


1005, 
2635, 2727, 
2957, 2984, 


House Of: 
Reprieve: 2426. 
afebentie 2426, 742; 1676, 2612, 


4261. 
Republic: 1201, 4369. 
Republican Party: 2302. 
Resaca, Battle of: 2426. 
Resaca de la Palma, Battle 
of: 2427, 398. 


Reservations (Indians): 1438. 
Reservoir: 2427 

Resin: 2427, 

Resistance, Electrical: 933. 


Resolutions, Kentucky and 
Virginia: 1548. 

Resonance: 2427. 

Respiration: 2427, 821, 1717, 
2134, 2914, 4295, 4579. 

Restigouche River: 2428. . 

Resumption: 2716. 

Resurrection: 2428. 

Resurrection Plant: 2481. 

Retainer: 2429. 

Revelation, Book of: 2429, 120. 

Revelstoke, Canada: 2429. 

Reverberatory Furnace: 2429. 

Revere, Mass.: 2429. 

Revere, Paul: 2429. 

Revival of Learning: 2423. 

Revolutionary War: 2430, 1071, 
1118, 1258, 1244, 1518, 2016, 
2351, 2375. 


Revolution 


Revolution of the Earth: 1074. 
Revolver: aa 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua: 2433. 
Rhea: 24338. 
Rheims, France: 2438. 
Rhetoric: 2433. 
Rhine River: 2433, 1080. 
“Rhine of America’: 1385. 
Rhine Province: 2434. 
Rhinoceros: 2434. 
Rhizopoda: 2434. 
Rhode Island: 2434, 3938. 
Rhodes, Island of: 2437, 238. 
Rhodes, Cecil John: 2437. 
Rhodes, James Ford: 2437. 
Rhodesia: 2437. 
Rhodes Scholarships: 2437. 
Rhododendron: 2438. 
Rhone River: 2438. 
Rhubarb: 2438. 
Rhyme: 2287. 
“Rhymes and Stories” 
Rhythm: 2287. 
Ribbon Fish: 2439. 
Ribera, Giuseppe: 2439. 
Ricardo, David: 2439. 
Rice: 24389. 
Rice, Alice Hegan: 2440. 
Ricebird: 331, 1496. 
Richard I (England): 2440. 
Richard II (England): 2441. 
Richard III (England): 2441. 
Richardson, Samuel: 2441. 
Richelieu, Armand Jean 
Plessis: 2442, 1700. 
Richelieu River: 545. 
Richmond, Ind.: 2442. 
Richmond, Va.: 2442. 
Richter, Johann Paul Fried- 
rich: 2444. 
Rideau Canal: 2444. 
Ridgway, Robert: 2444. 
Riding: 2444. 
Ridley, Nicholas: 2445 


: 3308. 


du 


Ridpath, John Clark: 2445. 

Rienzi, Cola di: 2445. 

Riesengebirge Mountains: 

Rifle: 2446. 

Riga, Latvia: 2446. 

Riggs, Kate Douglas Wig- 
gins: 2446. 


Right Ascension: 2446. 
Right of Way: 2446. 
Rights, Bill of: 300. 


Riis, Jacob August: 2447. 


Riley, James Whitcomb: 2447. 
Rinderpest: 2447. 

Ring Ouzel: 2130. 

Ringworm: 2447. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: 2447 


Rio de Oro: 2448. 

Rio Grande,;River: 2338. 

Rio Negro River: 2448. 

Riordan, Patrick William: 
2448. 

Riparian Rights: 2448. 

Ripley, George: 2448. 

Ritter, Karl: 2449. 

River: 2449. 

River Raison, Battle of: 2450. 

Rivers and Waterfalls: 4560. 

Riverside, Cal.: 2450. 

Rives, Amelia: 2451. 

Riveting Machine: 2451. 

Riviere du Loup, Canada: 
2451. 

Road: 2451. 

Road Runner: 2452. 

Roanoke, Va.: 2452. 

Roanoke, Colony of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh: 2453. 

Roanoke Island: 2453. 

Roanoke River: 2453. 

Robbery: 2453. 

Robbia, Della: 2454, 

Roberts, Charles 
Douglas: 2454. 

a iar Sir Frederick Sleigh: 
245 


George 


Robertson, James: 2154. 


Robertson, James Wilson: 2454. 


Robertson, John Ross: 2455. 
Robespierre, Maximilien Marie 
Isidore: 2455, 1102. 
Robin: 2455. 
Robin Redbreast: 2455. 
Robinson Crusoe: 800. 
Robinson, Edward: 2456. 
Robinson, John: 2456. 
Rochambeau, Jean Baptiste de 
Vimeur: 2456. 
Rochester, Minn.: 
Rochester, N. H.: 2 
Rochester, N. Y.: 2457. 
Rockefeller, John Davison: 


2458. 

Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research, The: 2459. 
RAS ate as Foundation, The: 

245 
Rockford, Ill.: 2459. 
Rocking Stone: 2460. 
Rock. Island, Ill.: 2460. 
Rock Island Arsenal: 787. 
Rockland, Me.: 
Rock River: 2461. 
Rockville, Conn.: 2461. 
Rocky Mount, N. C.: 2461. 
Rocky Mountain Goat: 2461. 
Meee ee. Mountains: 2462, 469, 

60. 

Rodentia: 24638, 449, 847, 2617. 
Rodin, Auguste: 2468. 


poe Thomas Jefferson: 

63. 

Roe, Edward Payson: 2463. 

Roebling, Washington Au- 
gustus: 24638. 

Roebuck: 2464. 


Roentgen Ray: 3175. 


Rogers, Henry Wade: 2464, 

Rogers, John: 2464. 

Rogers, Randolph: 2464. 

Rohlfs, Anna Katharine 
Green: 2464. 

Roland, Manon Jeanne Phil- 
ipon: 2464. 


Rolfe, John: 2465. 

Rolf, William James: 2465. 

Rolling Mill: 2465. 

Roman Catholic Church: 2465. 

Roman Citizen: 1096. 

Romance Languages: 1588. 

Roman Empire: 959. 

Roman Literature: 1652, 855, 
962, 1676, 1944, 2131, :/ 2279, 
2307, 2309, 4586. 

eae and English Law: 

Romans, Espistle to: 2184. 

Roman Sculpture: 2590. 

Romanticism: 2467, 1661. 

Rome: 2467, 127, 2506. 

Rome, Ancient: 2468, 

Rome, Ga.: 2475. 

Rome, N. ¥.: 2475. 

Romney, Ga.: 2475 

Romulus: 2476, 58. 

Roof of the World: 168. 

Rook: 2476. 

Roosevelt, Theodore: 
4086. 

Root: 2478. 

Root, Elihu: 2479. 

Root, George Frederick: 2479. 

Rope: 703. 

Rope and Pulley: 2369. 

Rorqual: 2479. 


Rosa, Monte: 2479. 
Rosa, Salvator: 2479. 


2476, 


Rosario, Argentina: 2480. 
Rosary: 2480. 
Rose 


Tne ae On eye 369, 565. 

Rose Bay: 2483 

Rosebery, Arcnipara Philip 
Primrose: 2480. 

Rosecrans, William Starke: 
2481. 

Rosemary: 2481. 


Sacketts 


Rose of Jericho: 2481. 

Roses, Wars of: 2481, 356. 
Rosetta Stone: 2482, 2930. 
Rosewood: 2482, 

Rosin: 2482. 

Ross, Alexander Milton: 2482. 
Ross, Sir George William: 2488. 
Ross, James: 2483. 

eer rn Christian Georgina: 


Rosetti, Dante Gabriel: 2483. 

Rosini, Gioachino: 2484. 

Rossland, Canada: 2484. 

Rostand, Edmond: 2484. 

Roswell, N. M.: 2485. 

Rot: 2485. 

Rotation of Crops: 2485. 

Rothschild: 2486. 

Rotterdam, Holland: 2486. 

Rouen, France: 2487. 

Rouge: 2486. 

Rough Riders: 2487. 

Rotindheads: 2489, 744. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques: 2489. 

Routhier, Sir Adolphe Basile: 

Rowan Tree: 1930. 

SA aaa Henry Augustus: 

Roycroft: 40, 1384. 

Royal Gorge: 1650, 2490. 

Royal Society, The: 2490. 

Rubaiyat: 2490. 

Rubaiyat, Khayyam: 2098. 

Rubber: 2491, 711. 

Rubens, Peter Paul: 2493. 

Rubicon, River: 2493. 

Rubidium: 2498. 

maces Anton Grigorvich: 

Ruble: 2494, 

Ruby: 2494, 157. 

Rudolf Lake: 2494. 

Rue Family: 102, 286, 605. 

Ruff: 2494. 

Ruffed Grouse: 2494, 

Rugby, School: 2495. 

Ruhm Korff Coil: 1440. 

Rum: 2495. 

Rump Parliament: 1694. 

Runeberg, Johan: 2495. 

Runes: 2495. 

Runjit Singh: 2495. 

Runnymead: 2495. 

Rural Schools: 670. 

Rusk, Jeremiah McLain: 2496. 

Ruskin, John: 2496. 

Russell, John: 2496. 

Russia: 2497, 1656, 2039, 2227, 
2706, 2760, 2962. 

Russian Thistle: 2877. 

Russian Turkestan: 2501. 

Russo-Japanese War: 2501. | 

Russo-Turkish War: 2502, 65. 

Rust: 2502. 

Ruth pis 25038, 3398. 

Rutile: 2503. 

Rutland, Vt.: 2508. 

Rutledge, Bdward: 2503. 

Rutledge, John: 2503. 

Ruysdael, Jacob: 2504. 

Ryan, Abraham Joseph: 2504. 

Ryan, Patrick John: 2504. 

Rye: 2504. 

Rye House Plot: 2505. 

Ryswick, Peace of: 2505. 


Sabath: 2506. 


Sabin, Henry: 2506, 
Sabine River: 2506. 


Sable: 
Sac, Indians: 2506. 
Saccharine: 2506. 

Sachs, Hans: 2506. 


Sacketts Harbor, Battle of: 
2507. 


Sackville Schiller 


Sackville, Thomas: 2507. Sales, Personal Property: San Salvador: 222. 
Saco, Me.: 2507. 4432. San Stefano, Treaty of: 224, 
Sacrament: 2507. Salic Law: 2530. 240 


Sacramento, Cal.: 2507. Salicylic Acid: 2530. Saone, River: 2552. 
Sacramento River: 2508. Salina, Kans.: 2530. Sap, Rise of: 497. 

Sacred College, The: 502. Wey Salisbury, NeiG.sneso0:; Saphira: 95, 

Sacred Fig: 2197. Salisbury, Robert Arthur Tal- Sapphire: 2552, 1590. 
Sacred Ibis: 1407. bot Gascoyn-Cecil: 2531. Sappho: 2552. 

Sacrifice: 2508. Saliva: 2531. Saprophytes: 219, 1113. 
Saddle: 2508. Sallust: 2531. Sapsucker: 2552. 
Sadducees: 2509. Salmon: 25381. Saracens: 2552. 

Sadowa, Battle of: 2509, 310. Salmon Fisheries: 51. Saragossa Sea: 763. 

Safe: 2509. Saloniki, Greece: 2533. Sarah: 2552, 7: 

Safety Lamp: 2509, 789, 1029. Salsify: 2538. Saratoga, Battles of: 2552, 
Safety Valve: 2510 Salt (Chemical): 12, 2533. 423, 1021. 

Saffron: 2510. Salt (Common): 2533. Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: 2553. 
Saga: 2510. Salt Lake City, Utah: 2534. Sarcophagus: 2553, 641. 
Sage: 2511. Salt Lake, Great: 1225. Sard: 2553. 

Sage, Russell: 2511. Salt Lake: 1577. Sardanapalus: 2553. 
Sagebrush: 2511. Salton Sea: 450. Sardine: 2553. 

Sage Grouse: 2511. Salt Peter: 2535. Sardinia, Island: 2554, 
Saghalien Island: 2527. Salt River, The: 143. Sardinia, Kingdom of: 2554. 
Saginaw, Mich.: 2511. Salt Sea: 793. Sardonyx: 2554. 

Saginaw River: 260. Salts, Smelling: 2535. Sardou, Victorian: 2554. 
Sagittarius, The Archer: 2512, Salvador: 535. Saragossa Sea: 2554, 

588. Salvation Army: 347, 2535. Sargent, Epps: 2555. 

Sago: 2512. Salvini, Tommaso: 2536. Sargent, John Singer: 2555. 
Saguenay River: 2512. Samaria, .Palestine: 2536. Sargon Il: 2555, 216. 

Sail: 2512. Samaritans: 2536. Sarnia, Canada: 2555. 

Saint Albans, Vt.: 2513. « Sam Jones: .1518. Sarsaparilla: 2555. 

Saint Andrew’s Cross: 747. Samoan Islands: 2536. Sarto, Andrea del: 2556. 
Saint Augustine: 104. Samos: 23, 2537. Saskatchewan, Canada: 2556. 
Saint Augustine, Fla.: 2513, Sampson, William Thomas: Saskatchewan River: 2558, 57. 

1047, 1818. 2537. Saskatoon, Canada: 2558. 
Saint Bartholomew’s Massa- Sam Slick: 1259. Sassafras: 2558. 

ere: 1388. Samson: 2537, 33885. Satan: 818. 

Saint Bernard: 2514. Samuel (Bible): 25387, 3395. Satellite: 2558. 
Saint Bernard, Pass of: 2514. Samuel, First and Second: Satin: 2558. 
Saint Catherines, Canada: 2537. Satolli, Francisco: 2559. 
2514. San Angelo, Texas: 2538. Saturday: 2559. 
Saint Charles, Mo.: 2514. San Antonio, Texas: 2538. Saturn: 2559. 
Saint Clair, Arthur: 1264, 2515, San Bernardino, Cal.: 2539. Saturnalia: 2559. 
Saint Clair, Lake: 2515. San Bernardino Mountains: Satyrs: 2559. 
Saint Cloud, Minn.: 2515. 633. Saugus, Mass.: 2559. 
Saint Croix River: 2515. Sand: 2539. Saul: 2559. 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles Au- Sandhill Crane: 732. Sault Ste. Marie, Canada: 

gustine: 2515. Sand, George: 2540. 2559. 

Saint Eliad Mountains: 2516. Sandal: 2540. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.: 2560. 
Saint Elmo’s Fire: 6. Sandalwood: 2540. Sault Ste. Marie Canals: 2560. 
Saint Gaudens, Augustus: Sand Blast: 2540. Saunders, Margaret Marshall: 

2516. Sand Bur: 2540. 2561. 

Saint George’s Channel: 2516. Sand Eel: 910. Saunders, William: 2561. 
Saint Gothard Tunnel: 2516. Sanderling: 2541. Sausage: 2561. 

Saint Helena Island: 2516. Sandhill Crane: 732. Savages: 204. 

Saint Hyacinthe, Canada: San Diego, Cal.: 2541. Savage, Richard: 2561. 

« 2516. Sand Piper Family: 2542. Savannah, Ga.: 2561. 

Saint John, Canada: 2517. Sandstone: 2542. Savannah, Capture of: 2563. 
Saint Johns River: 2518. Sandusky, Ohio: 2542. Savannah River: 2563. 
Saint Joseph, Mo.: 2518. Sandy Hook: 2543. Savings Banks: 237. 

Saint Lawrence River and Sanford, Me.: 2543. Savonarola, Girolamo: 2563. 

Gulf: 2519, 2382. San Francisco, Cal.: 2543. Savoy, House of: 2564. 

Saint Louis, Mo.: 2519. Sangster, Margaret Elizabeth: Saw: 2564. 
Saint Louis University: 2522. 2545, Sawfish: 2565. 
Saint Mark, Cathedral of: Sanhedrin: 2545. Sawfly: 2565. 

2522. / San Ildefonso, Treaty of: 2545, Sawmill: 1715. 

Saint Paul, Minn.: 2522. Sanitary Commission, United Saxe, John Godfrey: 2565. 
Saint Petersburg: 2524. States: 2546. Saxe, Maurice: 2565. 
Saint Peter’s Church: 2525. Sanitary Science: 2546. Saxifrage: 2566. 
Saint-Pierre, Jacques Henri San Jacinto, Battle of: 2547. Saxons: 2566. 

Bernardine de: 2526. | San Joaquin: 2547. Saxony: 2566. 
Saint-Saens, Charles Camille: San Jose, Cal.: 2547. Scale Insect: 2567. 

2526. San Juan, Battle of: 2548. Scallop: 2568. 
Saint-Simon, Claude Henry Sankey, Ira David: 2548. Scalp: 2568. 

Count de: 2526. San Marino: 2548. Scammony: 2569. 
Saint-Sophia, Mosque of: 2526, Sanskrit Language: 1587. Scandinavia: 2569, 807, 896, 
. ERS S; Santa Ana, Cal.: 2548. 1410, 1657, 1951, 2880, 3047. 
Saint Stephen: 209. Santa Anna: 2649, 49, 409, 537. Scapegoat: 2569. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas: 844. Santa Barbara, Cal.: 2549. Scarabaeus: 2569. 

Saint Thomas, Canada: 2527. Santa Catalina: 519. Scarlet Fever: 2569. 

Saint Valentine’s Day: 4655. Santa Claus: 2037, Scarlet Tanager: 2822. 

Saint Vitus Dance: 2527. Santa Cruz, Cal.: 2550. Schaeffer, Nathan C.: 2569. 
Sakhalin, Island: 2527. Santa Fe: 2550. Scheele, Carl Wilhelm: 2570. 
Saladin: 2527. Santa Rosa, Cal.: 2550. Schelde River: 2570, 118. 
Salamander: 2527, 2019. Santiago, Chili: 2551. Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Salamis, Battle of: 2528. Santiago, Battle of: 2551. Joseph von: 2570. 

Sal Ammoniac: 2528. Santo Domingo, Republic of: Schenck, Robert Cumming: 
Salary Grab: 2528. 2551. ! _ 2570. 

Salem, Mass.: 2528. Santo Domingo, Haiti: 1257. Schenectady, N. Y.: 2571. 
Salem, Ohio: 2528. Santos-Dumont, Alberto: 2551. Schiller, Johann Christoph, 


Salem, Ore.: 2530. San Francisco, River: 2552. Friedrich von: 2571, 


Schlegel 
Wilhelm 
von: 2572. 


Schlegel, Friedrich von: 2572. 
Schleswig-Holstein: 2D oy niolLOs 


592. 
Schley, Winfield Scott: 2573. 
Schofield, John McAllister: 


2573. 
Scholasticism: 142, 902. 
Schoolcraft, Henry 


Administration 


Schlegel, August 


Rowe: 


25738. 
Schools, of: 
670. 
School Garden: 2574. 
School Management: 4129. 
Schools: 669, t 


Schools, Correspondence: 2574. 
Schooner: 2635. 
Schopenhauer, Arthur: 2675. 
Schouler, James: 2575. ; 
Schubert, Franz Peter: 2576. 


Schumann, Robert Alexander: 
2576. 

Schumann-Heink, Ernestine: 
2004s 

Schurman, Jacob Gould: 

Schurz, Carl: 2577. 

Schuyler, Philip Joun: 2 

Schuylkill River: 2578. 

Science: 2578. 

Science, American Association 
for Advancement of: 88. 

Scioto River: 2579. 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius: 
2 ; 

Scipio, Publius 
Aemilianus: 2579. 

Ree ee Flycatcher: 


2579. 


or 


Cornelius 


Seorpio, The Scorpion: 

Seorpion: 2579. 

Scorpion Fly: 2580. 

Scotch Terrier: 2580. 

Scotland: 2580. 

Scott, Duncan Campbell: 2583. 

Scott, Robert Falcon: 2583. 

Scott, Sir Walter: 2584, 2, 112. 

Scott, Winfield: 2585, 1828. 

Seout: 2585. 

Seout Craft: 364. 

Scranton, Pa.: 2585. 

Screech Owl: 2132, 3421. 

Serew: 2586. 

Screw Pine: -2586. 

Screw Propeller: 2587. 

Seribe: 2587. 

Serofula: 2587. 

Scudder, Horace Elisha: 2587. 

Sculpin: 2588. 

Sculpture: 2588, 246, 249, 1805, 
2038, 2234, 2340, 2815. 

Scurvy: 9593. 

Secutari: 2659. 

Seylla: 2593, 555. 

Seythe: 2593. 

Sea: 2077. 

Sea Anemone: 2593, 639. 

Sea Bass: 2593. 

Sea Bear: 1115. 

Sea Cow: 1758. 

Sea Cucumber: 2594. 

Sea Hare: 2594. 

Sea Horse: 2594. 

Sea Island Cotton: 720. 

Seal: 2594. 

Seal (Animal): 2594. 

Sea Lemon: 5. 

Sealing Wax: 2595. 

Sea Lion: 2595. 

Sea Otter: 1129. 

Sea Parrot: 2368. 

Sea Pigeon: 1244. 

Searcher Beetle: 2596. 

Search, Right of: 2596. 

Seasickness: 2596. 

Sea Snake: 3084. 

Sea Snipe: 874. 

Seasons: 2596. 

Sea Squirt: 2597. 


Seattle, Wash.: 2597. 


Sea Urchin: 2699. 
Seaweed: 2599, 1542. 
Sebastopol, Siege of: 2600. 
Second Corinthians: 2185. 
Second Thessalonians: 2186. 
Second Timothy: 2186. 
Seconds (Duel): 870. 
Secretary Bird: 2600. 
Secreting Glands: 1177. 
Secretion: 2600. 

Secret Service: 2600. 
Sedalia, Mo.: 2601. 

Sedan, Battle of: 2601. 
Sedative: 2601. 


Sedentary Rocks: 1147. 
Sedge: 2602. 

Sedgwick, John: 2602. 
Seed: 2602. 


Seeder: 2602. 

Seidle, Anton: 2602. 
Seidlitz Powders: 2603. 
Seine River: 2603, 1081. 
Seismograph: 2603, 885. 
Selectmen: 2603. 
Selenium: 2603. 
Seleucidae: 2603. 
Seleucus Nicanor: 116. 
Self, The: 4353 

Selim: 2604. 

Seljuks: 2604. 

Selkirk Mountains: 2604. 
Selma, Ala.: 2604. 
Selvas: 2605. 
Semaphore: 2605. 


Sembrich, Marcella: 2605. 

Seminole Indians: 2605, 1037, 
1047. 

Semiramis: 2606. 

Semites: 2606, 9, ou VES ye T29ih 


15 216: 1507, 158 
Semitic Tae eee "2606. 
Semmes, Raphael: 48, 2606. 
Senate: 681, 4372. 
Seneca Indians: 2606, 103 
Seneca, Lucius Annaeus: 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.: 2607. 
Seneca Lake: 2607. 
Senegal, Africa: 2607. 
Senegal River: 2607. 
Senegambia: 2607. 
Senna: 2607, 516. 
Sennacherib: 2608, 294. 
Sensation: 2608. 


Senses, Development of: 4313, 


Sensitive Plant: 2608. 

Seoul, Korea: 2609. 

Sepia: 2609. 

Sepoy: 2609. 

Sepoy . Rebellion: 
2609. 


September: 2609. 
Septuagint: 296, 2609. 
Sequoia Tree: 2418, 2609. 
Serfs: 65, 

Serbia: 278. 

Serbs: 1523. 

Sergeant: 2611, 
Sergeant-at- Arms: 2611. 
Serous Membrane: 2611. 
Serpent: 1930, 2612, 3030. 
Serpentine: 2612. 

Serum Therapy: 2612. 
Servetus: 458, 

Servia: 2613. 

Service, Robert W.: 2613. 
Service, Berry: 1524, 2154. 
Servius, Tullius: 2613. 
Sesamum: 2614. 

Seton, Blizabeth Ann: 2614, 


466, 


Seton, Ernest Thompson: 2614. 


Setter: 2614, 

Seven Days’ Battle: 2202. 
Seventh Day Adventists: 23. 
Seven Weeks’ War: 259, 2614. 
Seven Wise Men: 2615. 


Seven Wonders of The World: 


821, 1268, 2615. 
Seven Years’ War: 2615. 
Seventeen Year Locust: 
Severn River: 387, 2615. 


§ 97; 


ye07. 


1283, 


Shoebill ee 
Severus, Lucius Septimus: | 
2615 


Sevier, John: 2615. 


Seville, Spain: 2616. BR 
Sewage and Sewerage: 2616. 
Seward, William Henry: 2616. 
Sewing Machine: 1382, 2617. 
Sextant: 2617. 

Seychelles Islands: 2618. 
Seymour, Horatio: 2618. 
Shackleton, Sir Ernest: 2619. 


' Shad: 2619, 


Shadbush: 1524, 
Shaddock: 1215. Bol 
Shafter, William Rufus:. 2619. — 
Shaftesbury, Rpm | Ashley 
Cooper: 2619. 
Shagreen: 2620. 
Shakers: 672, 2620. 
Shakespeare, William: 


Shale: 2622. 
erent Nathaniel Southeata 
Shamokin, Pa.: 


2623. 

Shamrock: 2623. 
Shanghai, China: 2623. f 
Shannon and Chesapeake, Bat- 
tle of: 2624. sufi 
Shantung, China: 2624. i 
Shark: 841, 2624. 
Sharon, Pa.: 2624, 
Shaw, ‘Albert: 2624. 
Shaw, George Bernard: 2625. 
Shaw, Henry Wheeler: 2625. 
Shawl: 2625. 

Shawnee Indians: 2625. 
Shawnee, Okla.: 2625. 
Shays’ Rebellion: 2626. 
Shea, John Gilmary: 2626. 
Shears: 2626. 
Sheboygan, Wis.: 2626. 
Sheep: 298, 2627. 
Sheep Tick: 2627. 

Sheet Anchor: 96, 
Sheffield: 2627. 
Shekel: 2628. 
Shelbyville, Ind.: 2628. 
Sheldon, Charles. Monroe: 2628. 
Sheldon, Edward Austin: 2628. 
Shell: 2628, 
Shellae: 1572, 
Shelley, Perey ep 
Shenandoah, Pa.: 2630. 
Sheol: 1299. 
Shepard, Helen Gould: 2620.° 
Shepherd Dog: 2630. 
Shepherd’s Purse: 2630. 
Sherbrooke, Canada: 2630. 
hea int Philip Henry: 


2620, 


2629. 


530, 
Richard Brinsley: 
Sheridan, Wyo.: 2632. 

2632. 


Sheriff: 
Sherman, 
2632 


26 
Reyne 
2631. 


James Schoolcraft: 


Sherman, John: 2632. 
Sherman, Roger: 2632. 
ae ac William Tecumseh: 


Sherman, Texas: 2633. 
Sayre Anti-Trust Law: 


Sherwood, William Albert: 
2634 


Shetland Islands: 2634. 

Shield: 151, 2635. _ 

Shillaber, Benjamin Penhal-- 
low: 26365. 

Shilling: 2635, 

Shiloh, Battle of: 2635. 

Shinny: 1358. 

Shintoism: 2685. 

Ship: 

Ship Canais: 486. 

Shipworm: 2857. 


Shittim: 9. 
Shoddy: 2636. am 
Shoebill: 2635, wae. 


Shorthand 


Shorthand: 2636. 
Shoshone Falls: 2637. 
Shoshone Indians: 2637. 
Shot: 2637. 
Shotgun: 2638. 
Shoveler: 2638. 
Shreveport, La.: 
Shrew: 2639. 
Shrew Mole: 2639. 
Shuffleboad: 2639. 
Shrike: 429. 
Shrimp: 2639. 
Shrove Tuesday: 2639. 
Shuffleboard: 2639. 
Shumar: 216. 
Shuster, William Morgan: 
2640. 
Siam: 235, 2640. 
Siam, Gulf of: 2640. 
Siberia: i 
Sibyl: 23, 2642. 
Sicilies, Kingdom of the Two: 
264 


Sicily, Island: 2642. 

Sickle: 2643. 

Sickles, Daniel Edgar: 2643. 

Sick Corn and Wheat: 3441. 

Sick Man of Europe: 2643. 

Sick Trees: 3441. 

Sidereal Clock: 626. 

Sidereal Day: 790. 

Sidereal Time: 2643. 

Siderite: 2643. 

Siderostat: 1299. 

Sidney, Sir Philip: 2643. 

Sidra, Gulf of: 2644. 

Siege: 2644. 

Siemerin, Rudolph: 2644. 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk: 2644. 

Sierra Leone: 2644. 

Sierra Madre Mountains: 2645. 

Sierra Nevada Mountains 
(Spain): 2645. 

Sierra Nevada Mountains 
(California): 450, 2645. 

Sifton, Clifford: 2645. 

Sigel, Franz: 2645. 

Signal Corps: 2645. 

Signaling: 2646. 

Sign Language: 1585. 

Signorelli, Luca: 2646. 

Sigourney, Lydia: 2646. 

Sigsby, Charles Dwight: 2647. 

Sigurd: 2035. 

Sight and Supplemental Read- 
ing: 38387. 

Si-kiange River: 2647. 

Silas: 2647. 

Silesia: 2647. 

Silica: 2647. 

Silicon: 2647. - 

Silk: 2648, 3629, 4542. 

Silk, Project Study of: 
VITI-XXVI, 

Silk, Artificial: 2649. 

Silkworm: 2648. 

Silliman, Benjamin: 

Silo: 2649, 4188. 

Silver: 2649. 

Simco Lake: 2650. 

Simian Family: 1168. 

Simmons College: 3157, 358. 

Simms, William Gilmore: 2650. 

Simonides: 2650. 

Simoon: 2651. 

Simplon: 2651. 

Sinai: 2651.. 

Singapore: 2651, 

Singhalis: 

Sinn Fein: 2651. 

Single Entry: 344. 

Sing Sing: 2124. 

Single Tax: 1150, 2833. 

Sioux Indians: 2652. 

Sioux City, Iowa: 2652. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.: 2652. 

Sioux Indians: 175. 

Siphon: 439, 2653. 

Siren: 2653. 

Siren Signal: 1056. 


2638. 


Vol. 


2649. 


Sirenia: 2654. 
Sirens: 2654, 


Sisal: 
Sisyphus: 
Sitka, Alaska: ” 65, 2654. 
Sitting Bull: 765, 2655. 
Siva: 367. 
Sixtus: 2655. 


Skating: 2655. 


Skeat, Walter William: 2656. 


Skeleton: 2656, 2658, 4578. 
Skepticism: 2656. 

Skiing: 2657. 

Skin: 2657, 4291. 

Skink: 2658. 

Skipjack: 621. 

Skull: 2658. 

Skunk: 2658. 

Skunk Cabbage: 2658, 3419. 
Skutari: 2659. 

Skye Island: 2659. 

Skye Terrier: 2659. 
Skylark: 1593, 2659. 
Skyscraper: 425. 


Slater Fund: 2660. 
Slavery: 948, 1393, 2660. 
Slavs: 
2661. 
Sledge: 2661. 
Sleep: 2662, 2689, 3561. 
Sleeping Beauty: 3339. 
Sleigh: 2662. 


Slick, Sam: 1259. 
Slidell, John: 2662. 
Sling: 2662. 


Slippery Elm: 945. 
Slocum, Henry Warner: 


Sloe: 2663. 

Sloth: 2663. 

Slot Machines: 2663. 
Slovakia: 770, 2663. 
Slovenians: 1523, 2663. 
Slug: 2663. 


Small, Albion Woodbury: 2664. 


Small Arms: 2664 
Smallpox: 2664. 
Smell: 2664. 


Smelt: 2665. 
Smilax: 171, 2665. 
Smiles: 2665. 
Smith, Adam: 2665. 

Smith, Charles Emory: 2666. 
Smith Children, The: 32338. 
Smith, David Eugene: 2666. 
Smith, Edmund Kirby: 2666. 
Smith, Francis Hopkinson: 


Smith, Goldwin: 2667. 

Hoke: 2667. 
John: 2667. 
Joseph: 2668. 
Smith, Samuel Francis: 2668. 
Smith, Sydney: 2668. 
Smith, William Farrar: 2668. 
Smith College: 2668, 3158. 
Smithson, James: 2669. 


Smithsonian Institution: 2669. 


Smoke: 2669. 


Smokeless Powder: 1802, 2670. 
Smollett, Tobias George: 2670. 


Smuggling: 2670. 
Smyrnia, Asia: 2671. 
Smut: 1112, 2671. 
Snail: 9672, 3499, 3593. 
Snake: 2612. 

Snake Bird: 104. 
Snake River: 2673. 
Snapdragon: 2673. 
Snipe: “61j;0°874,) 2673. 
Snorri, Sturluson: 2673. 
Snow: 2535, 2674. 
Snowball Tree: 1242. 
Snowberry: 2674. 


350, 742, 770, 1522, 2291, 


2662, 


South Carolina 


Snowbird: 1524. 

Snowdrop: 2674. 

Snowflake: 2674. 

Snow Leopard: 2130. 

Snowplow: 2675. 

Snowshoe: 2675. 

Snowy Heron: 2675. 

Snuff: 75. 

Soap: 2675, 3554. 

Soapstone: 2676. 

Soapwort: 577. 

Sobieski, John: 1510. 

Social Democrats: 265, 2304. 

Socialism: 1075, 1595, 1786, 
2360, 2526, 2676. 

Socialist Party: 2304. 

Social Settlements: 2678. 

Society, Ethical Culture: 21, 

Society, Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals: 286. 

Society, Feudal System: 1015. 

Society of Jesus: 1503. 

Society of Priests: 1604. 

Socialized Recitation: See op- 
posite page 3648. 

Society Islands: 108, 2679. 

Sociology: 2679. 

Socrates: 2680, 

Soda: 2681. 

Soda Water: 2681. 

Sodium: 2681. 

Sodom: 2682. 

Sofia, Bulgaria: 2682. 

Soft Soap: 165. 

Soil: 2682, 4153. 

Sokotra Island: 2684. 

Sol: 1298. 

Solar Day: 790. 

Solar Engine: 2684. 

Solar Microscope: 2685. 

Solar System: 2685, 

Solder: 2686. 

Soldiers’ Homes: 2686. 

Sole: 2687. 

Solids, Study of: 4295. 

Solitary Bees: 267. 

Solomon (Bible): 2687. 

Solomon’s Dream: 3582, 

Solomon Islands: 2687. 

Solomon’s Judgment: 3392. 


Solomon’s Seal: 2687. 
Solomon’s Song: 2689. 
Solon: 2688. 

Solstice: 2688. 


Solsticial Points: 2596. 
Soluble Glass: 3082. 
Solway Firth: 2688. 
Solyman II: 2688. 
Somaliland: 2688. 
Somerville, Mass.: 2689. 
Somnambulism: 2689. 
Somnus: 2689. 

Song of Solomon: 2689. 
“Song of the Shirt’: 1368. 
Song Thrush: 28838. 
Sonnet: 2286. 

Sons of Liberty: 668, 2689. 
Sons of Veterans: 2690. 
Soot: 2690. 
Sonhists: 34, 2690. 

Sophocles: 2690. 

Sorata: 2690. 

Sorbonne: 2691. 

Sorel, Canada: 2691. 
Sorghum: 2691, 2786. 

Sorolla y Bastida: 2691. 
Sorrel: 2691. 

Sothern, Edward Hugh: 2691. 
Soul: 408, 1855. 

Sound: 893, 2692, 4576. 
Sounding: 2693. 

Sousa, John Philip: 2694. 
South African War: 2694. 
South Africa, Union of: 2694, 
South America: 2694. 
Southampton, England: 2697. 
South Australia: 2697. 

South Bend, Ind.: 2698. 
Southbridge, Mass.: 2698. 
South Carolina, 2699, 3952. 


South Carolina 


South Carolina, University of: 
2702. 


South China Sea: 2702. 

South Dakota: 2702, 3981. 

pore Dakota, University Or: 
2704, 

Southern Cross: 2705. 

Southey, Robert: 2705. 

South Mountain, Battle of: 


2705. 
South Omaha, Neb.: 2705. 
South Pole: 94, 2588. 
South Portland, Me.: 2705. 
South Sea: 224. 
South Sea Company: 2705. 
South Sharon, Pa.: 2706. 


Southwest Territory: 2706. 

Soviet: 2706. 

Sow Thistle: 

Soy Beans: 

Spaghetti: 

Spain: 2706. 

Spalding, John Lancaster: 
2710. 

Spaniel: 2710. 

Spanish American War: 917, 
tte 2557, 25 18,2019, 2647; 


Spanish Armadas' The: 7522373 
ry a Ww 


Spanish Moss: 42. 

Spanish Succession, 
the: 143.) 2712: 

Sparks, Jared: 2713. 

Sparrow: 2713. . 

Sparrow-hawk: 2714. 

Sparta: 61, 1720, 2714. 

Spartacus: 2715. 

Spartansburg, S. C.: 2715. 

Spavin: 2715. re 

Spathic Iron: 2643. 

Spawn: 2716. 

Spawn, Fish Eggs: 911. 

Speaker: 2716. 

Speaking Trumpet: 2716. 

Special Day Exercises: 4625. 

Specie Payment, Resumption 
of: 2716. 

Species: 357. 

Specific Gravity: 1218, 1400. 

Specific Heat: 456. 

Spectacles: 2716. 

Spectator Papers: 18. 

Spectrometer: 2712. 

Spectroscope: 2717. 

Spectrum: 655. 

Spectrum Analysis: 847, 2718. 

Speculum Metal: 2719. 

Speech: 3037. 

Speedwell: 2719. 

Spelling: 2719. 

Spelter: 3194. 

Spencer, Herbert: 2720. 

Spencer, Joseph William Win- 
throp: 2721. 

Spencer Gulf: 2721. 

Spencer, Edmund: 2721. 

Spencerian Stanza: 2722. 

Spermaceti: 2722. 

Sperm Whale: 88, 2722. 

Sphagnum: 2722. 

Spherical Aberration: 6. 

Sphinx: 2722. 

Sphinx Moth: 2723. 

Sphygmograph: 2723. 


War of 


Spice Islands: 1889. 

Spices: 2723. 

Spider: 129) 2723, | 2825, 2915, 
3443, 3444. 


Spike Family: 429. 
Spikenard: 2725. 
Spinach: 2725. ° 
Spinal Cord: 2725. 
Spindle: 2726. 
Spinning: 2726. 
Spinning Jenny: 150, 2726. 
Spinning Wheel: 2726. 
Spinoza, Baruch: 2726. 
Spiny Anteater: 892. 
Spirea: 2727, 


Spirit Level: 2727. 

Spirits of Wine: 61. 

Spiritualism: 2727. - 

Spirometer: 2728. 

Spithead: 2728. 

Spitzbergen Islands: 2728. 

Spitz Dog: 2728. 

Spleen: 2728. 

Splugen: 2728. 

pete Ainsworth Rand: 
2728. 

Spoils System: 1484, 2728. 

Spokane, Wash.: 2729. 

Sponge: 2730, 3566. 


Spontaneous Combustion: 664. 


Spoonbill: 2638, 2831. 

Spooner, John Coit: 2781. 

Spore: 753, 7459 be 

Spotswood, Alexander: 2732. 

Spottsylvania Court House, 
Battle of: 2732 


SPQ. Rivverae: 
Sprain: 2732. 
Sprat: 2732. 


Spraying: 2733. 

Spraying Mixture: 2733. 
Spree River: 289, 554. 
Spring: 2733. 

Spring Water: 2733. 
Springbok: 2733. 
Springfield, Ill.: 2734. 
Springfield, Mass.: 2734. 
Springfield, Mo.: 2735. 
Springfield, Ohio: 2736. 
Spring Flowers: 3425. 
Spring Hill, Battles of: 2737. 
Spring Tide: 2887. 
Spring Valley, 1l.:*2737. 
Spruce: 2737. 


Spurge Family: 362, 516, 518, 
2737 


Spurgeon, Charles Haddon: 
2738. 

Spy: 2738. 

Squab: 27388. 

Squadron: 527. 

Squall: 2738. 

Squash: 2738. 

Squash Bug: 2739. 

Squatter Sovereignty: 
2739. 

Squawk: 20388. 

Squid: 2739. 

Squill: 2739. 

Squinting: 2739. 

Squirrel: 

Squirrel Corn: 

Squirreltail Grass: "2740. 

Staker: 2740. 

Stadium: 2740. , 

Stael-Holstein, Anne Louise 
Germaine: 2740. 

Staff, Army: 155. 

Staff, Cement: 2741. 

Stag: 2741. 

Stag Beetle: 2741. 

Staghound: 2741. 

Stainer, Sir John: 2742. 

Stake Driver: 

Stalactite: 

Stalwarts: 1258. 

Stamford, Conn.: 

Stammerineg: 2742, 

Stampweed: 1434. 

Stamp Act: 17, 2748. 

Stamp Act Congress: 

Stampweed: 1434. 

Standard Cell: 2743. 

Standard Oil Company: 2744. 

Standish, Miles: 2744. 

Standpatter:. 23038. 

Stanford, Leland: 2744. 

aacey pete Sir Henry Morton: 


Stannite: 2745. 
Stanovoi Mountains: 2745. 
pets Edwin 


849, 


2742. 


2743. 


Starch: 711, 2746, 


587, 3740, 3445, 3505. 


McMasters: 
Stanton, Elizabeth Cady: 2745. 


Stimulant 


Star Chamber: 2746. 
Starfish: 2746. 
Stark, John: 2747. 
Starling: 2747. 
Star-Nosed Mole: 2747. 
Star of Bethlehem: 2748. 
Star of the West: 1070. 
Starr, Frederick: 2748. 
Stars: 214, 2748, 3518, 
35238, 4284. 
Stars, Shooting: 3518. 
Rey Spangled Banner, 


4, 

Starvation: 2749. 
Starved Rock: 1595. 
State, Department of: 2749, 
State Banks: 237, ; 
State Government: 12017; 
Staten Island: 2749. 
States, Questions About: 4562, 
States-General: 2749. 
Statesmen, Orators 

Rulers: 4568. 
States’ Rights: 1548, 2750. 
Statics: 879. 
Statute: 2750. 
Staubbach: 2750. 
Staunton, Va.: 2750. 
Staed, William Thomas: 2751, 
Steam: 2751. 
Steamboat: 2753. 
Steam Engine: 842, 2752. 
Steam Hammer: 2758. 
Steamship: 1110, 2753. 
Steam Turbine: 2755. 
Steam Whistle: 2756. 
Stearic Acid: 2756. 
Stearin: 2756. 
Steatite: 2676. 
Steckel, Louis Joseph Rene: 


3520, 


The: 73 


and 


2756. a. 
Stedman, Edmund Clarence: 
Steel: 293, 1465, 1468, 2037. 
Steel Blister: 1468. 

Steele, Sir Richard: 2757. 
Steele, Samuel Benfield: 2757. 
Steelton, Pac Neon 
Steelyard: 2757. 

Steen, Jan: 2758. 

Stein, Heinrich Friedrich: 

2758. 

Steinbok: 1407. 

Steiner, Edward Alfred: 2758. 
Stellar System: 4574. 

Stem: 2758. 
Stencil: 2759. 
Stenography 265. 
Stephen SES 2759. 
Stephen, Sir Leslie: 2759. (ae 
Stephens, Alexander Hamil- 

ton: 2759. 

Stephenson, George: 2760. 
Steppes: 2760. 
Stereopticon: 2760. 
Stereoscope: 2761. 
Stereotype: 2761. 
Sterling, Ill.: 2761. 

ad abit George Miller: 


Sternberg, Hermann Speck 
von: 2761. 
Sterne, Laurence: 2761. 
Stethoscope: 2762. 
Stettin, Germany: 2762. 
Shere Friedrich Wilhelm: 
Steubenville, Ohio: 2762. F 
Stevenson, Adlai Ewing: 2763. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis: — 
2763. : 
Stevens Point, Wis.: 2763. Ae 
Stebnite: 2763. pat: 
Sticklebach: 2764. 
Stickseed: 2764. 
Stilicho, Flavius: 2764. 
Stillwater, Minn.: 2764. 
Stilt, Black-Necked: 2765. -. 
Stilts: 2765. ie 
Stimulant: 2765, 


Sting 


Sting of Bees: 268. 

Sting Ray: 2765. 

Stinking Smuts: 2671. 

Stoat: 3092. 

Stock (Law): 2765. 

Stock Exchange: 2766. 

Stockholm, Sweden: 2766. 

Stock Jobbing: 2766. 

Stockton, Cal.: 2767. 

Stockton, Francis Richard: 
2767. 

Stoddard, 
2768. 

eee William Osborn: 

Stoicism: 117, 2768, 3197. 

Stomach: 1137, 2769. 

Stone Age: 132, 1578, 2769. 

Stone, Artificial: 676. 

Stonehenge: 864, 2769. 

Stoneman, George: 2769. 

Stonewall Jackson: 613, 1486. 

Stonington, Conn.: 2769. 

Stony Point, N. Y.: 2769. 

Storage Battery: 2770. 

Stories About Birds: 3438-9. 

Stork: 2770. 

Storm: 2771. 

Stormy Petrel: 2228. 

Story Telling: 3301, 3780. 

Story, Joseph: 2772. 

Stove: 2772. 


Richard Henry: 


Stowe, Harriet Beecher: 2773. 


Strabismus: 2739. 
Stradivari, Antonio: 
Straits Settlements: 2778. 
Stramonium: 2773. 
Strassburg, France: 2774. 
Strassburg Clock: 2774. 
Stratford, Canada: 2774. 

So TE ai ab England: 
Strathcona, Canada: 2774. 


2773. 


Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
Smith: 


Donald Alexander 
2775. 
Straus, Oscar Solomon: 2775. 
Strauss, David Friedrich: 2775. 
Strauss, Johann: 2775. 
Strauss, Richard: 2776. 
Straw: 2776. 
Strawberry: 2776. 
Streator, Ill.: 2776. 
Street Railway: 2776. 
Strength of Materials: 2777. 


Strict Constructionists: 2298. 
Strikes and Lockouts: 2777. 
Strindberg, August: 2778. 
Striped Snake: 1132. 
Stroboscope: 2779. 
Stromboli: 1648. 


Strontium: 2779. 
Strychnine: 2073, 2779. 
Stuart, Charles Edward: 551. 
Gilbert: 2779. 
House of: 2780. 


Ruth McEnry: 2779. 
Stucco: 2780. 

Sturgeon: 2780. 

Sturm, Johann: 2780. 
Stuttgart, Germany: 2781. 
Stuyvesant, Peter: 2781. 
Styx River: 554, 2781. 
Sublimation: 986. 
Submarine: 2781. 
Submarine Cable: 1018. 
Subclavian Artery: 159. 
Subpoena: 2781. 
Subtreasury: 2922. 
Sucker: 2781. 

Success, Elements of: 3658. 


Sucory: 578. 
Sucre, Bolivia: 2782. 
Sudan: 


Sudermann, Hermann: 2782. 
Sue, Eugene: 2782. 

Suez Canal: 1621, 2782. 

Suez, Gulf of: 2783. 


James Ewell Brown: 


Sugar: 2783, 4547. 

Sugar, Project Study: Vols. 
VIII-XITII. 

Sugar Beet: 274. 

Sugar Cane: 2787. 

Sugar Pine: 1579. 

Suggestions to Parents and 
Teachers: 3649 

Suicide: 2786. 

Sulla, Lucius Cornelius: 2787. 

shearer Sir Arthur Seymour: 


Sullivan, John: 2787. 

Sully, James: 2787. 

Sulphate of Zine: 3125. 

Sulphonal: 2788. 

Sulphur: 2788. 

Sulphur Pyrites: 2377. 

Sulphureted Hydrogen: 2788. 

Sulphuric Acid: 2788, 3037. 

Sulphuric Ether: 974. 

Sulu Sea: 2789. 

Sumas: 2789. 

Sumatra Island: 2789. 

Summa Theologia: 127. 

Summer: 2790. 

Summer Duck: 3160. 

Summer Tanager: 2822. 

Summer Yellowbird: 3054. 

Sumner, Charles: 2790. 

Super Gun: 162. 

Sumptuary Laws: 2790. 

Sumter, S. C.: 2791. 

Sumter, Thomas: 2791. 

Sun: 894, 2791) 35133 4289, 4574, 

Sun Bear: : 

Sunbird: 2792. 

Sunbury, P. Ai: 2792. 

Sunday: 2792. 

Sunday Schools: 2395, 2793. 

Sundews: 2793. 

Sundial: 2794. 

Sun Dogs: 630. 

Sunfish: 2794. 

Sunflower: 382, 2794. 

Suspension Bridges: 382. 

Sun Yat-Sen: 2795. 

Sunt Yat-Sen: 2795. 

Superior, Wis.: 2795. 

Superior, Lake: 1224, 2796. 

Supply Ship: 2797. 

Supreme Court: 2796, 4378. 

Surface Tension: 2797. 

Surgeon: 2797. 

Surgery: 1696, 2797. 

Surgical Grafting: 510. 

Surinam: 1243. 

Surrey, Henry Howard: 2798. 

Surveying: 2798. 

Surveyor’s Compass: 672. 

Swallow Family: 2798. 

Swamp Angel: 2883. 

Swan: 2799. 

Swarming Bees: 264. 

Sweat: 2687. 

Sweating System: 995. 

Sweden: 292, 2799. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel: 2801. 

Sweetbrier: 2802. 

Sweet Clover: 1813. 

Sweet Flag: 2802. 

Sweet Pea: 2803. 

Sweet Potato: 2803. 

Sweet William: 2803. 

Swift: 2803. 

Swift, Johnathan: 28038. 

Swimming: 2804. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles: 
2804. 

Swiss Confederation: 291. 

Swiss Guards: 2805. 

Switzerland: 2805. 

Sword: 2806. 

Sword of Damocles: 776. 

Swordfish: 2808. 

Sycamore: 2274, 2808. 

Sydney, Australia: 2808. 

Sydney, Canada: 2809. 

Syenite: 2809. 

Syllogism: 2809. 


Tasmanian 


Sylvester II: 2809. 
Sympathetic Ink: 1446. 
Sympathetic Nerves: 1983. 
Synagogue: 2809. 
Synchronograph: 2810. 
Syndicalism: 0 

Syenite: 1212. 

Synge, John Millington: 2810. 
Synoptic Gospels: 1197. 
Syracuse, Battle of: 1021. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: 2811. 
Syracuse, University of: 2812. 
Syr-Daeya River: 2812. 
Syria: 2812. 
Syringia: 2812. 
Systemic Circulation: 


T 


2813. 
Feast of: 2813. 


603. 


Tabernacle: 
Tabernacle, 


' Table Mountain: 2813. 


Tabor, Mount: 2813. 
Tabriz, Persia: 2814. 
Tacitus, Publius Cornelius: 
2814. 

Tacoma, Wash.: 2814. 
Taconic Mountains: 2815. 
Tactics, Military: 2815. 
Tatt: Boradow 2315: 

Err Recess Howard: 


River: 2817: 
Archipelago: 2679. 
Bird: 28172 
Hippolyte Adolphus: 


1 
Taj Mahal: 34, 2817. 
Tale: 2818. 
Talent: 2818. 
Talipot Palm: 2818. 
Tallahassee, Fla.: 2818. 
Talleyrand-Perigord: 2818. 
Tallow: 2819. 
Tallow Tree: 2819. 
Talmage, Thomas Dewitt: 


2816, 


2819. 
Talmud, The: 2820. 
Tamaqua, Pa.: 2820. 


Tamarind: 2820. 
Tamarisk: 2820. 
Tambourine: 2820. 
Tammany: 2821. 
Tampa, Fla.: 2821. 
Tanager, Family: 2822. 
Tancred: 2822. 

Taney, Roger Brooke: 2822. 
Tanganyika, Lake: 2822. 
Tangier, Morocco: 2823. 
Tannhauser: 2823. 

Tannin: 245, 2823. 
Tanning Leather: 1607. 
Tansy: 28238. 

Tantalus: 2823. 

Taoism: 585, 2824. 

Tapajos River: 2824. 
Tapestry: 261, 509, 2824. 
Tapeworm: 2824. 

Tapioca: 516, 2825. 


Tarantula: 2825. 

Tarbell, Ida Minerva: 2825. 
Tare: 3019. 

Target: 132. 

Targum: 2826. 

Tariff: 2826. 

Tariff Commission: 2828. 
Tarkington, Booth: 2828. 
Tarpeian Rock: 2828. 
Tarpon: 2829. 

Tarquin: 402, 2829. 
Tarrytown, N. Y.: 2829. 
Tartan: 2829. 

Tartaric Acid: 2829. 
Tartars: 
Tartarus: 
Tasmania: 2930. 
Tasmanian Wolf: 2830. 


aie 


Tasso 
' SSO, . Torquato: 2830. 
Pacts: ‘9831, 2903. 

Taste and Smell in Children: 


4313. 
Tattooing: 2831. 
Taunton, Mass.: 2832. 
Taurus, The Bull: 2832. 
Taurus Mountains: 2832. 
Tawing Leather: 1607. 
Tax: 2832. 
Taxidermy: 2834. 

Tay River: 2834. 
Taylor, Graham: 2835. 
(James) Bayard: 
Jeremy: 35. 
Pa.: 28385. 
Zachary: 


534 

Tchad, Lake: 2836. 
Tea: 2836, 
Teachers’ Pensions: 2210. 
Teaching, Inductive Methods: 

1442. 
Teak Tree: 2837. 
Teal: 
Teasel: 2837. 
- Tecumseh: 2838, 2869, 2893. 
Tedder: 2838. 
Teeth: 2838, 3565. 
Tegber, Bsaias: 2838. 
Teheran, Persia: 2839. 
Telegraph: 2839. 
Telegraph, Wireless: 2841. 
Telephone: 279, 2845. 
Telephone Receiver: 2845. 
Telephone Transmitter: 2845. 
Telescope: 1921, 2847, 3184. 
Tell, William: 2848, 3353. 
Tellurium: 2848. 
Temperance, Sons of: 2848. 
Temperature: 1292. 
Tempering: 2848. 
Templars, Knights: 2849. 
Temple of Peace: 2190. 
Temple, Texas: 2849. 
Temple, The: 2849. 
Tenacity: 2850. 
Tenant: 2850. 
Tender, Legal: 2850. 
Tendon: 851. 
Teneriffe Island: 487, 2851. 
Teniers, David: 9351. 
Tennessee: 2451, 2851, 3963. 
Tennessee River: 2855. 
Tennessee, University of: 2855. 
Tennis: 1602, 2855. 
Tennyson, Alfred: 2855. 
Tent: 2856. 
Tenure of Office Act: 
Terborch, Gerard: 2857. 
Teredo: 2857. 
Terence: 2857. 
Terhune, Mary’ Virginia: 2857. 
Termite: 2858. 


Terrace: 2858. 
Terra Cotta: 2859. 
Terrapin: 2859. 
Terre Haute, Ind.: 
Ue belated ira 
erritory: 
Terry, Alfred Howe: 2861. 
Terry, Ellen Alicia: 2861. 
Tertiary Time: 4261. 
Tertullian, Quintus Septimius 
Florens: 2861. 
Tesla, Nikola: 2862. 
Tetanus: 2862. 
Teutonbere Forest: 1021. 
Teutonic Knights: 783. 
Teutonic Language: 1588. 
Teutonic Race: 1158, 2862. 
Texarkana, Tex. -Ark.: 2862. - 
Texas: 1381, 2547, 2863, 3987. 
Texas, University of: 2867. 
Textile Weaving: 1026. 
Thackeray, William Make- 
peace: 2867. 
Thales: 2868. 
Thalia: 2868. 


2835. 


409, 2835, 


2856. 


2859. 


Thalium: 2868. 

Thames River: 2868. 
Thames River, Battle of: 2869. 
Thanet, Octave: 1098. 
Thanksgiving Day: 2869. 
whayer, Abbott Henderson: 


Theater: 2869. 
Thebes, Egypt: 2870. 
Thebes, Greece: 2870. 
Thein: 444. 
Themistocles: 2528, 2870. 
Theocracy: 2871. 
Theocritus: 2871. 
Theodolite: 2871. 
Theodoric: 1198, 2871. 
Theodosius: 2871. 
Theology: 2872. 
Theophrastus: 2872. 
Theosophy: 2872. | 
Therapeutics: 2872. 
Thermal Springs: 28738. 
Thermodynamics: 2878. 
Thermoelectricity: 2874. 
Thermograph: 2874. 
Thermometer: 995, 2874. 
Thermophile: 2874. 


eae OP Ya Battle of: 1619, 
Thermos Bottle: 2875. 

’ Theseus: 116, 140, 1866, 2875. 
Thespis: 2875. 

Thessalonians, Epistleto: 2185. 
Thessaly: 2876. 

Thetford Mines, Canada: 2876. 
Thian Shan: 586, 2876. 

Thibet: 2885. 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe: 2876. 


Thirty Tyrants: 2876. 


Thirty Years’ War: 1249, 2876. 


Thistle: 2877. 
Thistle Bird: 1191. 


Thomas (Apostle): 2877. 


Thomas, George Henry: 2878. 


Thomas, Theodore: 2878. 
Thomas & Kempis: 2878. 
Thompson, Denman: 2878. 
Thompson, Jas. Maurice: 
Thompson, James: 2879. 
Thomson, Sir William: 2879. 
Thor: 2880. 
Thoracic Duct: 2880. 
Thoreau, Henry David: 2880. 
Thorium: 2880. 

Thornless Cactus: 4180. 
Thoroughwort: 340 


Thorwaldsen, Bertel: 698, 2880. 


Thotmes (Egypt): 2881 
Thought: 2881. 
Thousand Islands: 2881. 


Thrace: 2881. 

Ela se tote Machines: 2882. 
Thread: 2882. 

Three Rivers, Canada: 2882. 

Throat: 2233. 

Thrush: 328, 2883. 

Thucydides: 2888. 

Thumb, Gen. Tom: 247. 

Thunder Pumper: 312. 

Thunder Storm: 2888. 

Thurman, Allen Granbery: 
2884. 

Thursday: 2884. 

Thwaites, Reuben Gold: 2884. 

Thylacine: 2830. 


Thyroid Gioea: 1189. 

Tiber River: 2885. 

Tiberias, Sea of: 1121, 2885. 
Tiberius: 2885. 

Tie Douloureux: 1988, 2885. 
Tick: 2885 


Ticonderoga: 77, 91, 423, 2886. 


Tides: 974, 4111, 886. 
Tieck, Johann Ludwig: 
Tientsin, China: 2888. 

Tierra del Fuego Islands: 


2887. 


2878. 


Touch 
Tiffin, Ohio: 2888, Has 
Tiflis, reptevr nc. 2888. 
Tiger: 2889, 3537. 

Tiglath, Pileser: 176, 2889, 
Tigris River: 89. 
Tilden, Samuel Jones: 2889. 
Tiles: 2890. i 
Tillman, Benjamin Ryan: 2890. bey” 
Tilly, Johann Tserklaes: A ! 
Timber: 1714, 2890. By 
Timbuktu: 2890. me A 
Time, Standard: 2890. o 
Timothy: 91. 
Timothy, Epistles to: 21386, 

2892. 
Timur: 2892. 
Tin: 2892. 
Tin Pyrites: 

2892. 


2745. ei 
Tinder: ee 
Tintoretto: 2893. ep > 
Tippecanoe, Battle of: 2893. 
ne James Joseph Tachaeas 


Tissue, Animal: 2893. 
Titanic, The: 2894. 
Titanium: 2894. 
Titans: 2894. 

Tithes: 2894, 

Titian: 2894. 


Titicaca, Lake: 2895. 
Titlark: 2895, 3045. 
Title: 2895. 


Titmouse Family: 576, 2895. oi 
Titus: 2896. a 
Titus, Epistle to: 2186, 2896, 
Titusville, Pa.: 2896. ; 
Toad: 2896, 3491. 
Toadflax: 9896. 
Tobacco: 2897. ~ 
Tobacco Pipes: 1812. 
Tobacco Worm: 2898. tg 
Tobogganing: 2899, Pat 
Tobolsk, Asiatic Russia: 2899. 
Tocantins River: 2899. 
Tocqueville, Alexis 
Charles Cherel: 2899. 
Today and Tomorrow: 3221. 
Toga: 2899. 
Togo, Heihachiro: 2899. 
Togoland: 2900. 
Tokyo, Japan: 2900, va 
Tokyo, University of: 2900. sf 
Toledo, Ohio: 2900. ts 
Toledo, Spain: 2901. 


Tomahawk: 2903: 

Tomato: 2903. 

Tombigbee River: 2908. 
Tomtit, Crested: 2896. 2903. 
Tonawanda, Ni Ye 2908: 
Tonga Islands: 2903. 
Tongue: 2831, 2908. 

Tonkin, China: 2904. 
Tonsil: 2145, 2904. 

Tonty, Henry de: 2904. 
Toombs, Robert: 2904. 
Top: 2904. 
Topeka, Kans.: 2905. as, 
GY fa Augustus Montague: 


Toricelli Theorem: 1400. ei 
Tornado: 2906. * 

Toronto, Can.: 2906. 
Toronto, University of: 2906. 
Torpedo: 919, 2906. fa 
Torpedo Boat: 2908, 3061. — 

cae Boat Destroyer: 0m 


Torque: 2908. 

Torrens System: 2908. 
Torres Strait: 2909. 
Torrington, Conn.: 2909. . 
Tort: 2909. 
Tortoise: 2909. 
Tortoise Shell: 
Tory: 2910)" ¢ 
Totem: 2910. i 
Toucan Family: 2910. See 
Touch: 2910. “i 


ae i 


2910. 


Touch-me-not 


Touch-me-not: 2911. 
Touchstone: 2911. 
Tourmaline: 2911. 
Tournament: 2911. 
Tours, Battle of: 65651, 
2552, 2912. 
Toussaint, L’Ouverture Pierre 
Dominique: 1257, 2912 
Tower, Charlemagne: 2912. 
Tower of London: 2912. 
Towhee: 2913. : 
Town Meeting: 2913. 
Townshend, Charles: 29138. 
Townshend Acts: 2914. 
moeoxins:) 219. 
Trachea: 2914. 
Trachyte: 2914. 
Traction Engine: 2914. 
Trade-Mark: 2914. 
Trade Schools: 2915. 
Trades Unions: 1569, 2916. 
Trade Winds: 2916. 
Trafalgar: 1980, 2916. 
Tragacanth: 2916. 
Tragedy: 854, 2916. 
Training Ship: 2916. 
Trajan: 2916. 
Tramway: 2776, 2917. 
Trans-Alpine Gaul: 1139. 
Transcendentalism: 393, 2917. 
Transformer: 2918. 
Transit: 2918. 
Transit Instrument: 
Transmigration: 2918 
Transportation, Project Study: 
Vols. VIII-XXT. 
Trans-Siberian Railway: 2919. 
Transvaal, Africa: 2694, 2919. 
Trapdoor Spider: 2919. 
Trap Rock: 2919. 

Travel and ‘Transportation: 
2919, 3571, 4582. 
Traveler’s Tree: 2921. 
Traveling Crane: 732. 
Traverse City, Mich.: 

Travertine: 


1021, 


2918, 


2921. 


Travis, William Barrett: 2921. 

Trawling: 2922. 

Treadmill: 2922. 

Treason: 2922. 

Treasury Department: 2922. 

Treaty: 2923. 

Treaty of Paris: 1091. 

Treaty of Versailles: 9-111. 

Trees, Planting of: 3475. 

Tree: 2923, 1028, 1301, 1316, 
367, 1373, 469, 1525) 2571, 
1579, 1592, 1681, 1823, 2074, 
2106. \.2157, 2279, 2315, 2432, 
2558, 2586, 2609, 2737, 4558, 
Vols. VIII- D: ©. 

Beerbohm: 


Tree, Sir Herbert 
2924, 


Tree Duck: 2924. 

Tree Frog: 2924. 

Tree Mouse: 2072, 2924. 
'Tree Toad: 2924, 3420. 
Trefoil: 628. 

Trench Warfare: 43. 
Trent River: 2924. 
Trent Affair: 2924. 
‘Trenton, N. J.: 2924. 

' Trenton, Battle of: 2925. 
Trephining: 2926. 
Trespass: 2926. 

Tribal Government: 1200. 
Tribune: 2926. 
Trichina: 2926. 
Trieste, Italy: 2927. 
Trigonometry: 2927. 
Trillium: 2928. 
Trilobite: 2928. 
Trinidad, Island: 2928. 
Trinidad, Colo.: 2928. 
Trinity: 2829. 

Trip Hammer: 2929. 
Triple Alliance: 310, 
Triplex Class: 1174. 
Tripoli: 2929. 


2929, 


Tripoli €Stone): 2930. 


Tripolitan War: 242, 2930. 
Tritons: 2930. 

Triumph (Roman): 2930. 
Triumvirate: 402, 442, 734, 


2310. 
Trogon: 2930. 
Trojan War: 23, 43, 124, 1295, 
1297, 2346, 2369, 2930. 
Trollope, Anthony: 2931. 
Trolls 29ats 
Trombone: 2981. 
Trovic Bird: 2931. 
Trotzky, Leon: 2931. 
Troubadour: 2931. 
Trout: 29382. 
Trouvere: 2932. 
ae Dee John Townsend: 


32. 
Troy: 127). 2932: 
Troy Weight: 2933, 
Truce of God: 29353. 
Truffle: 2933. 
Trumbulis, conn: '29335 
293.3. 


3100. 


Trumpet: 2933. 

Trumpet Creeper: 

Truss Bridge: 381 

Trustee: 2933. 

Trusts: 2934. 

Pens ane Peter Illitch: 

Tsetse Fly: 2935. 

Tuberculosis: 2935. 

Tuberose: 2936. 

Tubular Bridge: 382. 

Tucson, Ariz.: 2936. 

Tudor, House of: 1304, 2937. 

Tuesday: 2937. 

Tufa’ Rock: 2937. 

Tufted Titmouse: 289. 

Tulane ee ths Sooty of Louisi- 
ana: . 

Tulip: 2937, 

Tulip Tree: 2938. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma: 2938. 

Tumblebug: 2938. 

Tumor: 2938. 

Tuna: 2939. 

Tundra: 1782. 

Tungsten: 2939. 


Tunnel: 533, 1370, 2651. 2939. 


.Tupper, Sir Charles: 2940. 


Hibbert: 
2940, 3086. 
2941. 


Tupper, Sir Charles 
2940. 


Turbine Wheel: 
Turbot: 2940. 
Turgot, Anne Robert: 
Turin, Italy: 2941. 
Turkestan: 2941. 
Turkey: 95, 2604, 2942. 
Turkey (Bird): 2944. 
Turkey Buzzard: 435, 2944. 
Turkey Vulture: 435, 2944. 
Turkish Bath: 256. 
Tumerie: 2944. 
Turner, Joseph Mallord Wil- 
liam: 2944. 
Turnip: 2944. 
Turnstone: 2945. 
Turpentine: 2945. 
Turdauoise: 2945. 
Turtle: 2945, 2859, 2909. 
Turtle Dove: 1932, 2946. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.: 3946. 
Tuscany, Italy: 2946. 
Tuscarawas Indians: 
Tusearora: 2946. 
Tusks: 938. 
Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute: 2946. 
Tussock Moth: 399, 2947. 
Twain, Mark: 616, 2947. 
Tweed River: 2947. 
Tweed, William Marcy: 2947, 
Tweed Ring: 2947, 2821. 
Twelve Tables, Laws of the: 
2471, 2947. 
Tyler, John: 2947. 
Tyler, Moses Coit: 


1037. 


2948. 


Velentinian 


Tyler, Texas: 2948. 
Tyler, Wat: 
Tyndale, : 
Tyndall, John: 2949. 
Type: 2949, 
Typesetting Machine: 2950. 
Typical Flower: 1050. 
Typewriter: 2950. 
Typhoid Fever: 2951. 
Typhoon: 2951. 

Typhus Fever: 2951. 

Tyrant Flycatcher: 1555, 2952. 
Tyre: 2952. 

Tyrol: 2952, 
Tyrrhenian Sea: 2952. 


U 


Ubangi River: 2953. 
Uganda, Africa: 390, 2953. 
Ukraine: 2958. 
Ultramarine: 297. 
Ulysses (Greece): 2954. 
Umbelliferae:. 2954. 
Umber: 2954, 

Umbrella Bird: 2954. 


Uneas: 2955, 

Uncle Remus: 1275, 2955. 
Uncle Sam: 2955. 
Underground Railroad: 2955. 
Opter ae Francis Henry: 


Underwood, Oscar W.: 2955. 
Ungulata: 2955. 
Union of Kalmar: 1773. 


Union Hill, N. J.: 2957. 
Uniontown, Pa.: 2957. 
Unitarians: 297, 2957. 
United Brethren Church: 1914. 
bese hs Confederate Veterans: 
United States: 1118, 1454, 2860, 
2958, 43870, 4382, 4561. 
United States, Great Seal of: 


2983. 
United States Indian Training 

and Industrial School: 2984. 
bah States Naval Academy: 
United States Steel Corpora- 

tion: 2984. 
Universalists: 2984. 
Universe: 2984. 
Universities: 2985. 
University Extension: 
Upas Tree: 2986. 
Ur of Chaldea: 7. 
Ural River: 2986. 
Ural Mountains: 2987. 
Uranium: 2987. 
Uranus EOaR eras 1313, 
Urban: 2987 
Urbana, Tll.: 2987. 
Urine: te 
Ursula, Saint: 2988. 
Ursulines: 2988. 
Uruguay: 2988. 
Uruguay River: 2989. 
Utat: 2989, 3996. 
Utah, Lake: 2992. 
Utah, University of: 
Ute Indians: 2992. 
Utiea,. Nu W. 2)2992. 
Utilitarianism: 2993. 
Utopia: 2993. 
Utrecht, Treaty of: 224, 2993. 


V 


Vaccination: 2664, 2994. 
Vacuum: 2994. 
Vacuum Cleaner: 2994. 
Vacuum Pan: 2994. 
Valdai Hills: 2995. 
Valencia, Spain: 2995. 
Valens: 2995. 
Valentine, Saint: 2995. 
Velentinian: 2995. 


2986. 


2987. 


2992. 


Valhalla 


Valhalla: 2996, 3047. 

Valladolid, Spain: 2996. 

Vallejo, Cal.: 2996 

Valerian: 1488. 

Valley: 2996. 

Valleyfield, Canada: 2997. 

Valley Forge: 2997. 

Vaimy, Battle of: 1021. 

Valparaiso, Chile: 2997. 

Valve: 2997. 

Vampire: 2998. 

Vanadium: 2998. 

Van Buren, Martin: 2998, 4057. 

Vancouver Island: 3000. 

Vandals: 512, 1144, 3000. 

Vanderbilt University: 3000. 

Van Dyke, Sir Anthony: 3000. 

Vandyke, Henry: 3001. 

Vane, Sir Henry: 3001. 

Van Hise, Charles Richard: 
3001. 

Van Horne, Sir William Cor- 
nelius: 3002 


“Wanilla: 3002. 


Vapor: 3002. 

Vaporization: 985, 3003. 

Variable Stars: "74. 

Varicose Veins: 3003. 

Varnish: 697, 3003. 

Varro, Marcus Terentius: 3003. 

Varus, Publius Quintilius: 
3008. 

Vasco da Gama: 495. 

Vase: 3003. 

Vaseline: 3004. 

Vassar College: 3157. 

Vatican: 3004. _ 

Vatican Council: 3004. 

Vector Displacement: 

Vedas: 367, 3004. 

Vedder, Blinu: | 3005. iy 

Veedersburg, ee 

Veery Thrush: 2883, 3005. 

Vega Carpio, Lope Felix de: 
3005. 


1553. 


Vegetable Ivory: 1482. 
Vegetable Oils: 2087. 
Vegetable Oyster: 2533, 
Vegetarianism: 5. 
Vehicles: 2920. 
Veins: 3005. 
Veins (Geology): 
Velasquez, Diego 
3006. 
Velocity: 1553. 
Velocity of Light: 
Velocity of Sound: 
Velocipede: 297. 
Vellum: 2166. 
Velvet: 3006. 
Veneer: 3006. 
Venerable Bede: 266. 
Venezuela: 3006. 
Venezuela, Gulf of: 3008. 
Venice: 3008. 
Ventilation: 2593, 3009. 
Venus: 22, 1713, 3009. 
Venus (Planet): 3010. 
Venus’s Flytrap: 3010. 
Vera Cruz: 3010. 
Verbena: 3010. 
Verdi, Giuseppe: 3011. 
Verdigris: 3011. 
Verdun, Battle of: 3011. 
Verdun, Treaty of: 84. 
Vergil: 3011. 
Vermes: 3012, 3166. 
Vermicelli: 1725. 
Vermillion: 3012. 
Vermont: 3012, 3935. 


3005. 


1634. 
2692. 


Vermont, University of: 3016. 


Vernal Equinox: 965 
Verne, Jules: 3016. 
Veronese, Paul: 8016. 


Verrazano, Giovanni da: 3017. 
_Versailles, Treaty of: 3017. 


Versailles, France: 3017. 
Vertebrata: 3017. 
Vertigo: 3017. 
Vespasian: 3017. 


3005. 


Rodriguez: 


- Vitriol: 


Vespers: 3018. 
Vespucius, Americus: 89, 3018. 
Vesta: 3018. 
Vestments, 
3018. 
Vesuvius: 1308, 2309, 3018. 
Vetch: 3019. 
Veterinary Medicine: 3019. 
Veto: 3019. 
Viburnum: 3020. 
Vice President: 3020. 
Vicksburg, Miss.: 3020. . 
Vicksburg Campaign: 3021. 
Victor Emanuel II: 3022. 
Victor Emanuel III: 3022. 
Victoria, Queen: 3022. 
Victoria, Canada: 3023. 
Victoria, Australia: 3023._ 
Victoria (Lily): 3024. 
Victoria Falls: 3024. 
Victoria Nyanza, Lake: 3025. 
Victory (yt logy): 3024, 


Vicuna: 

Vienna, Austria: 3025. 
Vienna, Congress of: 3026. 
Vienna, University of: 3026. 
Vikings: 3026. 

Vilas, William Freeman: 3027. 
Vincennes, Ind.: 3027. 
Vincent, George Edgar: 3027. 
Vincent, John Heyl: 3028. 
Vincent de Paul, Saint: 1604, 


Leonardo da: 3028. 
one 12, 3028. 


Violet: 3029, 3469. 

Violin: 3029. 

Viper: 699, 3030. 

Virchow, Rudolf: 

Vireo: 3030. 

Virgil: 3011, 3031. 

Virginia: 1690, 2402, 2667, 3031, 
3948, 4017. 

Virgin Islands: 3035. 

Pein Islands, American: 


3035. 


Heclesiastieal. : 


Vinci, 


3030. 


Virginia, Minn.: 
Virginia Creeper: 3035. 
Mee MS bs Nightingale: 502, 


3036, 2395. 
1548, 


Virginia Rail: 

Virginia Resolutions: 
3036. 

Virginia, University of: 3036. 

Virgin Bower: 616, 3036. 

Virgo: 177, 3036. 

Vishnu: 367, 3036. 

Visible Speech: 3036. 

Visigoths: 50, 1198, 3036. 

Vision: 992, 36. 

Vistula River: 3036. 
Visual Aphasia: 119. 
3037. 

Vivisection: 3037. 
Vliadivostok, Siberia: 3037. 
Vocal Chords: 1593. 
Vocational Education: 4516. 
Voice: 2247, 4 
Volcano: 99, 976, 1801, 2010, 
2076, 2315, 3018, 3037. 
Vole: 3039. 
Volga River: 3039. 
Volt: 932, 3039. 
Voltaic Battery: 919, 3039. 
Voltaic Cell: 923, 3039. 
Voltaic Pile: 3039. 
Voltaire: 3039. 
Voltmeter: 929, 3040. 
Voluntary Muscles: 1941. 
Secon of America: 


Vomiting: 3040. 
Vorticella: 3041. 

Vosges Mountains: 3041. 
Voting Machine: 3041. 
Vulcan: 3042. 
Vulcanizing Rubber: 2492. 
Vulgate: 120, 1501, 3042. 
Vulture: 435, 677, 3042. 


347, 


- Ward, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps: } 
3055. 


Washburn 
WwW 

Wabash, Ind.: 3043. 
Wabash River: 3043. 
Waco, Texas: 3043. é 
Wade, Benjamin Franklin: 

3043. 
Wages: 3043. Wy 
Waener, Richard: pale 3044. | . 


Wagtail Family: 
Wait, Morrison Remick: 3030 
Wakefield, Mass.: 3046. 
Wake Robin: 2928, 3046. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, Pierre 
Marie Ernest: 3046. 
Waldenses: 3046. 
Waldersee, Alfred, 
3046. 


Wales: 3046. 
Wales, Prinee of: 3047. 
Walhalla: 3047. 
Walker, Francis Amasa: 3047. 
Walker, Horatio: 3048. 
Walking Stick: 3048. 
Wallace, Lewis: 3048. 
Wallace, Sir William: 3048. 
Walla Walla, Wash.: 3049. } 
Wallenstein, Albert Busebitam 
Wenzel: 3049. 
Waller, Edmund: 3049. 
Wallingford, Conn.: 3050. 
ibrte Katherine Elizabeth: 
Walloons: 3050. 
Wall Paper: 2160, 3050. 
Walnut: 434, 3050. eS 
Walpole, Horace: 3051. 
Walpurgis, Saint: 3051. 
Walrus: 3051 
Waltham, 


| Count: 


2: 

Walton Izaak: 3052. 
Wampanoag: 3053. 
Wampum: 3058. 
Wanamaker, John: 3053. ; } 
Wapiti: 3053. 
War: 3053. os 
aT ere Mexico: 1904, 2427, 


War of 1812: 565, 587, 969, eX, 
1066, 1166, 1278, 1741, 2014, *: 
2126, 2215, 2276, 2386, 2507, 


War of the Austrian Succes- — 
sion: 1094. “ 
War of the Roses: 1773. ‘ae 
War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion: 551. ie 
Warbeck, Perkin: 3054. f: 
ere) ote 556, 3031, 3054, 3420, 


Ward, Artemus: 397, 3055. 


Ward, John Quincy Adams: 
3055. 


Ward, Lester Frank: 3055. a 
Ward, Mary Augusta: 3055. © 
War, ‘Department of: 3056.° 7s 
Ware, Mass.: 3056. 
Waring, George Edwin: 3056. 
Warman, Cy: 3057. = 
Warner, Charles Dudley: ine , 
Warner, Susan: 3057. pe 
Warrant: 3059. i 
Warranty Deed: 798, 3058. 
Warren, Henry White: 3058. a 
Warren, Joseph: 3059. Pte 
Warren, Ohio: 3059. 

Warren, Pa.: 3059. 

Warsaw, Poland: 3059. 
Warship: 3059. Pac 
Wart Hog: 3061. , af 
Warwick, R. I.: 3062. So 
GMa atone Richard Neville: r 


Washburn, Cadwallader Coles 
den: 3062 sy 


Washburn 


Washburn, Elihu Benjamin: 
Wash ton: 3063. 
ashington: 
Washington, D. C.: 3068. ; 
Washington, Booker Talia- 
ferro: 3072, 2946, 4657. 
Washington, George: 3072, 
4272, 4567. 


Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity: 3077. 
Washington, Martha: 3077. 
Washington, Pa.: 3077. 
Washington Elm: 3077. 
Washington Monument: 
Washington, Treaty of: 
Washington University 
Louis): 
eee tom 


078. 
Wasp: 3078, 1274. 
Wautauga Association: 3079. 


3077. 
3078. 
(St. 


University of: 


Watch: 3079 

Water: 3080. 

Water Bug, Giant: 3081, 926. 
Waterbury, Conn.: 3081. 
Water Glass: 3082. 

Water Hyacinth: 3082. 


Water Lily: 3082. 

Waterloo, Iowa: 3082. 

Waterloo, Battle of: 3083, 
1023. « 


Watermelon: 3083. 
Water Meter: 3083. 
Water Ouzel: 3083, 2130. 
Water Polo: 3088. 
Waterproofing: 3084. 
Water Snake: 3084. 
Waterspout: 3084. 
Water Strider: 3084. 


Watertown, Mass.: 3084. 
Watertown, N. Y.: 3085. 
Watertown, S. D.: 3085. 
Watertown, Wis.: 3085. 


Water Turbine: 3086. 

Waterville, Me.: 3086. 

Watervliet, N. Y.: 

Water Wheel: 

Waterworks: 

Watson, Henry Brereton Mar- 
riott: 3087. 

Watson, John: 3087. 

Watson, Thomas Edward: 
3087. 

Watt: 3088. 

Watt, James: 3088. 

Watteau, Antoine: 3088. 

Watterson, Henry: 3088. 

Watts, George Frederick: 
8089. 

Watts, Isaac: 3089. 

Waukeegan, IIll.: 3089. 

Waukesha, Wis.: 3089. 

Wausau, Wis.: 3089. 

Wave: 3090. 

Wave Motion:. 4275. 

Wax: 3090. 

Wax Myrtle: 3091. 

Wax Palm: 3091. 

Wax Tree: 3091. 

Waxwing Family: 3091. 

Waycross, Ga.: 3092. 

Wayne, Anthony: 3092, 2770. 

Wealth: 3092, 497. 

Weasel: 3092, 221, 1014. 

Weather Bureau: 
1475, 4560. 

Weaver Bird: 3094. 

Weaving: 3094. 


Webb, Alexander Stewart: 
3095. * 
Webb City, Mo.: 3095. 


Weber, Karl Maria Friedrich. 
Ernest von: 3095. 

Webster, Daniel: 3096. 

Webster, Noah: 3097. 

Webster-Ashburton Treaty: 
3097. 

Webworm: 3097. 


3092, 1290, 


Wedge: 3098. 

Wedgwood Ware: 3098. 

Wednesday:, 3098, 2080. 

Weed, Thurlow: 3098, 

Weeds: 3098, 3548. 

Weehawken, N. J.: 3099. 

Week: 3099. 

Weevil: 3099. 

Weighing Machine: 3099. 

Weighing Scale: 3100. 

Weights and Measures: 3100. 

Weight of Atmosphere: 189. 

Weir, Robert Walter: 3101. 

Welding: 3101. 

Welding, Electric: 3102. 

Welland Canal: 3102. 

Well Boring: 3102. 

Wells, Gideon: 3108. 

Wellesley, Richard Colley 
Wellesley: 3103. 


Wellesley College: 3103, 3159. 
gna New Zealand: 


Wellington, Arthur Wellesley: 


Wells, Herbert George: 3103. 
Wergild: 104, 324. 

Werewolf: 3104. 

Weser River: 378, 400, 3104. 
Wesley, Charles: 3104. 
Wesley, John: 3104, 1826. 
West, Benjamin: 3105. 
Westbrook, Me.: 3105. 

West Chester, Pa.: 3105. 
Westerly, R. I.: 3105. 
Western Australia: 3105, 
Western Reserve: 3106. 
Westfield, Mass.: 3106. 

West Haven, Conn.: 3106. 
West India Co., Dutch: 3106. 
West Indies, Islands: 3106. 
Westinghouse, George: 3107. 
Westminster Abbey: 3107. 
West Orange, N. J.: 3108. 
Westphalia, Peace of: 3108. 
West Point, N. Y.: 3108. 
West Virginia: 3108. 
Eee ie University of: 


Wetaskiwin, Canada: 3112. 

Weyler, y Nicolau Valriano: 
oLL2y 

Weymouth, Mass.: 3112. 

Whale: 3112. 

Whalebone: 3113. 

Wharton, Edith: 3113. 

Wheat: 3114, 243, 3596, 3599, 
4543. 

Wheat Midge: 3116. 

Wheel and Axle: 3117. 

Wheel Barometer: 248. 

Wheeler, Benjamin Ide: 3117. 

Wheeler, Joseph: 3117. 

Wheeling, W. Va.: 3117. 

Whelk: 3118. 

Whig: 3118, 2301. 

Whippoorwill: 3118. 

Whirlpool: 3118. 

Whirlwind: 3118. 

Whiskey: 3118, 1115. 

Whiskey Insurrection: 3119. 

Whiskey Ring: 19: 

Whispering Gallery: 3119. 

Whist: 3120. 


Whistler, James Abbott Mc- 
Neill: 13 
White, Andrew Dickson: 3122. 


White, 

3122. 
White, 
White, 


Edward Douglass: 


Richard Grant: 3122. 
Stewart Edward: 3122. 
White, William Allen: 3122. 
White Ants: 2858. 

White Blackberry: 313. 
Whitecaps: 3123. 

White Clover: 2623. 
Whitefield, George: 3123. 
Whitefish: 3123. 

White-Footed Mouse: 3123, 799. 


Windber 


White House, The: 3123. 
White Lead: 3124, 1605. 
White Mountains: 3124, 
2010. 
White Nile: 3124, 2039. 
White Pine: 2260. 
White Plains, N. Y.: 3124. 
White Plains, Battle of: 3125. 
White Sea: 3125. 
White Vitriol: 3125, 3037. 
White Walnut: 434. 
Whitman, Walt: 3125. 


122, 


pire te Adeline Dutton: 
Whitney, Eli: 3125. 
ON Ph odes William Dwight: 


Whitsunday: 3126, 2210. 
ae John Greenleaf: 


Whooping Cough: 3127. 

Whooping Crane: 3128, 732. 

Wichita, Kan.: 3128. 

Wrvyelif, John: 3128, 

Widgeon: ou29. 

bie thoes! Christoph Martin: 

aaeite Kate Douglas: 3129, 

Wight, Isle of: 3129. 

Wigwam: 14388. 

Wilberforce, William: 3129. 

Wilcox, Ella. Wheeler: 3129. 

Wild. Barley: 3129, 2740. 

Wild Canary: 3129, 1191. 

Wildcat: 3129. 

Wilde,. Oscar  O’Flahertie 
Wills: 3130 . 

Wildebeest: 1186. 

Wilderness, Battle of: 3130. 

Wild Ginger: 1171. 

Wild Goose: 3130, 485. 

Wild Rose: 3130, 2802. 

hepeh Harvey Washington: 

Wilhelmina, Queen: 3130. 

Wilkes, Charles: 3130. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 3131. 

est Mary Eleanor: 


Wilkinsburg, Pa.: 8132. 
Will (Psychology): 3132. 
Will (Law): 
Willamet Dicer 139. 
Willard, Emma Hart: 3133. 
Willard, Frances Elizabeth: 


3133, 
3133. 


3132, 


Sle ss 
William I. (Conqueror): 
1274 


William I (Germany): 
William IIT (Germany): 3134. 
William III (England): 3134. 
RUN eet and Mary College: 
William of Orange: 3135. 

Williams, John Sharp: 3135. 
NER ity Roger: 3135, 242, 


Williamsburg, Battle of: 3135. 
Williams College: 3136. 
Williamsport, Pa.: 3136. 
Willimantic, Conn.: 3136. 
Vibes Nathaniel Parker: 


Will-o’-the-Wisp: 3137, 1417. 
Willow: 3137. 
Wilmington, Del.: ae 
Wilmington, N. C.: 3138. 
Wilmot Proviso: 319%, 
eta Augusta Jane Evans: 


Wilson, James: 3139. 

Nieiags (Thomas) Woodrow: 

Wilson’s Creek, Battle of: 
3142, 608. 

Wilson Thrush: 2888. 

Winchester, Battle of: 3142. 


‘Wind: 3142, 4561. 
Windber, Pa.: 3143 


Windemere 


Windemere, Lake: 3143. 
Windlass: 3143. 
“Windmill: 3148. 
Window Glass: 1179. 
Windpipe: 392, 2914. 
‘Windsor, Canada: 3144. 
Windsor Castle: 3144. 
Windward Islands: 3144. 
Wine: 3144. 
Wings of Birds: 304. 
Winkelried, Arnold: 3145. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba: 31465. 
Winnipeg, Lake: 3145. 
Winnipegosis, Lake: 3146. 
Winona, Minn.: 3146. 
Winslow, Edward: 3146. 
Winslow, John Ancrum: 3146. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: 3146. 
Winter: 3147. 
Wintergreen: 3147. 
Winter Solstice: 498. 
Winthrop, John: 3147. 
Winthrop, John ones 3147. 
Wire Glass: 3148, 
Wireless THRERA IG: 3148, 
2841, 3: 
Wireless Telephone: 2847. 
Wireworm: 3148, 
Wisconsin: 3148. 
Wisconsin River: 3152. 
Wisconsin, University of: 
Wise, Henry Alexander: 
Wistaria: 3152. 
Wister, Owen: 3152. 
Witchcraft: 3153. 
Witch-Hazel: 3153. 
Witenagemot: 3153. 
Witness: 3153. 
Witte, Serge Julievitch: 
Woad: 3154. 
Woburn, Mass.: 3154. 
Wodin: 2080. 
Wolf: 3154. 
Wolf, James: 3155. 
Wolfram: 2969. 
Wolsey, Thomas: 3155. 
Wolverine: 3155. , 
Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union: 3156. 
Woman’s Relief Corps: 3156. 
Woman Suffrage: 3156, 2746. 
Wombat: 3157. 
Women, Colleges for: 3157. 
Women’s Clubs: 3159. 
Wood, Leonard: 3159. 
Wood Alcohol: 62. 
Wood Anemone: 102. 
Woodborers: 644. 
Woodchuck: 3159. 
Woodcock: 3160. 
Wood Duck: 3160. 
Wood Pulp: 2158. 
Wood Thrush: 28838. 
Wooden Horse: 3160. 


3152. 
3152. 


3154. 


1304. 


Woodmen of America, Mod- 
ern: 3160. 
Woodmen of the World, The: 


é . 
Woodpecker eta 3160. 
Wood Sorrel: 
Woodstock, Cle naant 3161. 
eter ae Calvin Milton: 
wer Robert Simpson: 
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Wool: 3161, 2627. 
Wool, Manufacture of: 3161. 
Woolsey, Theodore Dwight: 


Wool Sorter’s Disease: 3162. 


Woonsocket, R. I.: 3163. 

Worcester, 

Worcester, Mass.: 3163. 

Worden, John Lorimer: 3164. 

Wordsworth, William: 3164. 

Work: 3165. 

Worker Ants: 109. 

World’s 
tion: 3166. 

World War: 91, 280, 493, 983, 
1055, 2216, 2225, 4092. 

Worm: 3166. 

Wormwood: 3166. 

Wounds: 3166. 

Wren, Sir Christopher: 

Wren Family: 3167. 

Wrestling: 3167. 


3167. 


Wright, Carroll Davidson: 


3168. 
Wright, Harold Bell: 3168. 
Wright, Luke E.: 3168. 
Wright, Orville and Wilbur: 
3169. 
Writ: 3169. 
Writing: 3169. 
Writs of Assistance: 3169. 
Wrynecks: 3170. 
Wurtemberg: 3170. 
Wyandot Indians: 3170. 
Wyandotte, Mich.: 3170. 
Wyandotte Cave: 3170. 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas: 3170. 
Wycherley, William: 3170. 
Wycliffe, John: 3171, 3128. 
Wyoming: 3171. 


Wyoming, University of: 3173. 
ip ceine Valley Massacre: 


Wyss, Johann Rudolf: 3174. 


X 


Xavier, ac ane de: 3175. 
xenia, Ohio: 3 § 

Xenon: 40. 

Xenophon: 3175, 769. 
Xerxes: 3175, 39. 

Xingu River: 3175. 
X-Ray: 3175, 523, 1053. 
XYZ Papers: 3177. 


Y 


Yablonoi Mountains: 
Yacht: 3178. 

Yale Lock: 1678, 
Yachting: 3178. 
Yak salts; 

Yakima, Wash.: 3178, 
Yale, Elihu: 3179. 
Yale University: 3178. 
Yalu River: 3179. 
Yam: 3179. 


3178. 


2062. 


ny, William Lowndes:. 


3179, 


Yanetze-Kiang River: 
583 


Yankee Doodle: 3180, 1404, 
Yapura River: 3180. 
Yard: 3100. 

Yarrow: 3180 . 

Yarup: ‘3180, 1042. 

Yates, Richard: 3180. 
Yazoo River: 3180. 

Year: 3180. 


Joseph Emerson: 


Columbian Exposi- 


Young, 


_ Zither: 


Zoroaster 


Yeast: 3180, 374, 1012, 3560. 

Yeast: 3180. 

Yeats, caer Papel alede 

Yellow: 3182, 

Yellowbird: BT e2 1191. 

Yellow Fever: 3182. 

Yellow-Hammer: 3182, 1042. 

Yellow Sea: 3182. 

Yellowstone National Park: 
3182, 2266, e0La: 

Yellow Throated Vireo: 3031. 

Yellow Warbler: 3184, 3054. 

Yemen: 3184. 

Yenisei River: 3184. 

Yerkes Observatory: 3184. 

Yew: 3184, 

Yokohama: 8185. 

Yonkers, )N: iY.3)¢338b. 

York, Pa.: 3186. 

York, House of: 3186. 

Yorktown, Siege of: 3187. 

Peat Valley: 3187, 451, 


Brigham: 3187, 1918. 
Charles Augustus: 


Edward: 3188. 

Young, Ella Flage: 3188. 

Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation: 3188. 

Youngstown, Ohio: 3189. 

Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation: 3189. 

Yuan Shih-Kai: 3189. 

Yucatan: 3190. 

Yuca: 3190. 

Yukon: 3190 . 

Yukon River: 3190, 50. 

Yule Month: 797. 


Z 


Zachariah (Bible): 3192. 
Zalinski, Edmund Louis: 3191. 
Zambesi River: 3191, 29 
Zanesville, Ohio: 3191. 
Zangwill, Israel: 3192. 
Zanzibar Island: 3192. 
Zebra: 3192. 

Zebu: 3192. 


Young, 
Young, 
3188, 


sat PON Fanny Bloomfield: 
Zend-Avesta: 3193. 

Zenith: 84, 

Zeno: 3193. 

Zenobia: 3193. 

Zephaniah (Bible): 3193. ° 
Zeppelin, Ferdinand: 3193. 
Zeppelins: 24. 

Zetland Islands: 2634. 
Zine: 3194. 

Zine Etching: 3194. 

Zinc White: 3195. 


Zion, Palestine: 3195. 
Zionist Movement: 3195. 
3195. 
Zodiac: 3195, 126, 894, 
2832, 3036. 

Zodiacal Light: 3196. 
Zola, Emile ane % Charles 
Antoine: 3196. 
Zoliverine: 3196. 


1141, 


Zone: 3196. 

Zoological Garden: 3196. 
Zoology: 3197, 767, 892, 897, 
1106, 1757, 1758, "1889, 2260, 


4239, 4251, 4554. 
Zoroaster: 3199, 1774. 
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